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ADDRESS. 


Among the demands of civilised society, literature, if not a primary 
object, becomes an important and interesting pursuit. When the arts which 
minister to the support and accommodation of life .have been long in full 
exercise, the fine arts succeed, and polite learning is introduced, to vary the 
scene of ordinary employment, and throw a lustre over the vulgarities of 
life. The mind is studiously cultivated, the reasoning powers are expanded, 
and the taste refined \ and, in the progress of culture, literature is at length 
elevated into a branch of the general system. It is then requisite that a 
proper direction should be given to it, so as to prevent it from ranging in 
corrupt channels; that its best tendencies should be steadily promoted, and 
its legitimate influence fully established ; and that, while it rouses the feel* 
ings and amuses the mind, it should correct the judgement and purify the 
heart. These views arc more particularly the objects of miscellaneous works, 
which are consequently more suited to the generality of readers than such 
as are solely instructive, or are confined to one branch of study. 

To meet the prevailing inclination for a well-conducted work of this, 
kind, the Gentleman's Magazine was brought forward by an intelligent spe- 
culator ; and the scheme was so successful, that the work still continues its 
monthly career, when nearly a century has elapsed from its commencement. 

' The London and Universal Magazines followed, and long flourished ; but, from 
the want of due attention on the part of the proprietors, they gradually de- 
clined, and were at length annihilated. As these miscellanies were supposed 
to be not sufficiently light or amusing for female readers, at a time when the 
Jadies were not so well educated as they noware, that work which occasions 
the present appeal to the public was seasonably projected ; and we have the 
pleasure to find that it has not yet 1 descended to the tomb of the Capulets.’ 

. On the contrary, it thrives and prospers. We have made it, we trust, the 
vehicle of varied entertainment and salutary instruction ; we have given it 
n impulse corresponding with the increased capabilities of the female mind, 
now more highly cultivated than at any former period ; and we may at the 
same time affirm, without the hazard of serious contradiction, that it is far from 
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being unworthy of the deliberate perusal even of the lords of the creation. 
This, we hope, is not a vain or empty boast : we are confident that a mere 
reference to the last volume will fully verify the assertion. That our en- 
deavours to i^st|act|afl^ to please are properly appreciated by the public, 
the fact of a great increase of sale unquestionably serves to evince. A con- 
siderable part of this augmentation may be attributed by some of our sub- 
scribers *to tjite more attractive beauty of our embellishments 5 but let/iis 
hope that the intrinsic men t of the miscellany will not be deprived of its 
fair claims to the honor of that additional encouragement for which we now 
cordially thank our candid and liberal Vriends. Still, we must confess, ive 
are not satisfied : we look forward to more extended patronage ; and we can 
assure the public, that we will strenuously endeavour to deserve it. We 
have made such arrangements as will secure a continuance of that display of 
talent and diversified information which our pages have for some years exhi- 
bited ; and our future graphic decorations, wc doubt not, will be equally 
worthy of general notice and approbation. 
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A REMARKABLE CHARACTER, OF TIIE 
OLD SCHOOL*' 

I think that, in certain papers of 
schoolday recollections, to which I must 
plead guilty, I hinted to the courteous 
reader that I had been in my younger 
days, without prejudice to my present 
condition, somewhat of a spoiled child. 
The person wh ^ • *xt after my father and 
mother, contritiiw 1 . most materially to 
this melancholy ca£» v trophe, was an old 
female domestic, Mrs. Elizabeth Mosse, 
who, at the time of her death, had lived 
nearly sixty yearn in our house and that 
of my maternal grandfather. In course, 
during the latter part of this long period, 
the common forms and feelings of ser- 
vant and master were entirely swept 
away. She was a member of the fa- 
mily, an humble friend — happy arc 
they who have such a friend ! Living 
as she liked up-stairs or down, in the 
kitchen or the nursery, considered, con- 
sulted, and beloved by the whole house- 
hold, Mossy (for by that fondling nur- 
sery name she best liked to be called) 
had never been married, so that the fa- 
mily of her master and mistress had no 
rival in her heart, and on me, their only 
child, was concentrated that intensity 
of affection which distinguishes the at- 
tachments of age. I loved ner dearly too, 
as dearly as a spoiled child can love its 
prime spoiler, — but, oh ! how selfish was 
my love, compared to the depth, purity, 
indulgence, self-denial of hers ! Dear 
Mossy ! 1 shall never do her justice ; 
and yet 1 must try. 
voj.. v. 


Mrs. Mosse, in her appearance, was 
very respectable. She must have been 
tall .when young; for even when bent 
with age, she was above the middle 
height, large-made though meagre 
woman." She walked with feebleness 
and difficulty, from the attacks of here- 
ditary gout, which not even hdr tempe- 
rance and activity could ward off. There 
was something very interesting in this 
tottering helplessness, clinging to the 
balusters, or holding by doors and chairs 
like a child. It had nothing Of vulgar 
lameness ; it told of age, venerable age. 
Out of doors she seldom ventured, un- 
less on some very sunny afternoon 1 
could entice her into the air, and then 
she would only go once round the gar- 
den, or to the lawn gate and back again, 
propped by a very aristocratic walking- 
stick (once the property of a duchess) 
as tall as herself, with a hooked ivory 
handle, joined to the cane by » rim of 
gold. Her face was as venerable as her per- 
son. She must have been very handsome ; 
indeed she was so still, as far as regular 
and delicate features, a pale brown com- 
plexion, dark eyes still retaining the in- 
telligence and animation of youth, and 
an expression perfectly gentle and fe- 
minine, could make her so. It is one of 
the worst penalties that woman pays to 
age, that often, when advanced In life, 
the face loses its characteristic softness ; 
in short, but for the difference in dress, 
many an old woman’s head might pass 
for that of an old man. This misfortune 
could never have happened to Mossy. 
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^d.c^ri^ cpultl mistake the sex of that 
' ##%; i tfid#atenance. : 

€ \Ktbtjike ss manifested a good deal of 
llma% coquetry a nice and minute 
* attention to the becoming. J do not 
^b^t' precise date her costume 
%ta fixed 7 but, as long as I remember licr, 
fixed it was, and stood as invariably at 
one point of fashion, as the hand of an 
unwound clock stands at one hour of 
the day. It consisted (to begin from 
the feet and describe upwards) of black 
shoes of shining stuff', with very pointed 
toes, high heels, and a peak up the in- 
step, showing to advantage her deli- 
cately white cotton stockings, and peep- 
ing beneath petticoats so numerous and 
substantial, as to give a rotundity and 
projection almost equal to a hoop. Her 
exterior garment was always quilted, 
varying according to the season or the 
occasion from simple stuff, or fine white 
dimity, or an obsolete manufacture 
called Marseilles, up to silk and satin ; — 
f or, as the wardrobes of iny three grand- 
mothers (pshaw ! I mean my grandfa- 
ther’s three wives !) had fallen to her 
lot, few gentlewomen of the last cen- 
tury could boast a greater variety of silks 
that stood oil end. Over the quilted 
petticoat came an open gown, whose long 
waist reached to the bottom of licr stiff 
stays, and whose very full tail, about 
six inches longer than the petticoat, 
would have formed a very inconvenient 
little train, if it had been permitted to 
hang down ; but that inconvenience 
never happened, and could scarcely have 
been contemplated by the designer. The 
tail was constantly looped up, so as to 
hang behind in a sort of bunchy fes- 
toon, exhibiting bn each side the afore- 
said petticoat. In material the gown 
also varied with the occasion, although 
it was always either composed of dark 
cotton or of the rich silks and satins of 
my grandm#ma's wardrobe, the sleeves 
came down just below the elbow, and 
were finished by a narrow white ruffle 
meeting her neat mittens. On her neck 
die wore a snow-white double muslin 
kcrcliief, pinned over the gown in front, 
and confined by an apron also of muslin ; 
and, over all, a handsome silk shawl, so 
pinped hack as to show a part of thesnotoy 
neck-kerchief. Iler head-dress was 
equally becoming, and more particularly 
precise ; for, if ever she betrayed a touch 
ii old-maidish ness, it was on the score of 
hear caps. From a touch of the gout in her 
hands, which had enlarged and stiffened 


the joints, she could do ifogk which 
required nicety, and the siccesaroJady's 
maids, on whom the opentyioir ^etfclvqd,« 
used to say that they would rffther in aka 
up ten caps for their mistress than one 
for Mrs. Mossc; and yet the construc- 
tion seemed simple enough. A fine plain 
clear-starched caul, sticking up rather 
high and peaked in front, was plaited on 
a Scotch gauze headpiece ; (1 remember 
there used to be exactly six plaits on 
each side— woe to the damsel who should 
put more or less !) and, on the other side, 
a border, consisting of a strip of fine mus- 
lin, edged with narrow lace, clear- 
starched and crimped, was plaited on 
with equal precision. In one part of 
this millinery J used to assist. I dearly 
loved to crimp Mossy’s frills, and she 
with her usual indulgence used fre- 
quently to let me, keeping however a 
pretty close eye on her laces and mus- 
lins, whilst I was passing them with tri- 
umphant rapidity between the small 
wooilen machine notched longitudinally, 
and the corresponding roller. Perhaps 
a greater proof of indulgence could 
hardly have been shown, since she must, 
during this operation, have been in* 
double fear for her own cap strips, which 
did occasionally get a re* 1 ' and for my 
fingers, which were sometimes well 
pinched — then she 1 ould threaten that 
I should never crimp her muslin again 
— a never which a. ulom lasted beyond 
the next cap-making. The head-piece 
was then concealed by a satin riband 
fastened in a peculiar bow, something 
between a bow and a puihr.g before, 
whilst the front was adorned with an 
equally peculiar small knot, of which the 
two how s were pinned down flat and the 
two ends leftsticking up, cut int6 scallops 
of a prodigious regularity. The purchase 
of the ribands formed another branch 
of the cap-making department to which 
I laid claim. From the earliest period 
at which 1 could distinguish one color 
from another, I had been purveyor of 
ribands to Mossy, and indec d at all fairs, 
or whenever I received a present or en- 
tered a shop (and I was so liberally sup- 
plied that there was nothing like gene* 
rosity in the case), it was the first and 
pleasantest destination of money that 
occurred to me;— so that the dear 
woman used to complain, that miss 
bought her so many ribands, that* they 
spoiled in keeping. We did not quite 
agree either in our taste. White, a6 
both acknowlegcd, was the only wear 
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for Sundays- and holidays ; but then she 
loved plain white, and I could not al- 
ways control a certain waudering in- 
clination for figured patterns and pearl 
edges. If Mossy had an aversion to any 
thing, it was to a pearl edge. I never 
could persuade her to wear that simple 
piece of finery but once ; and then she 
made as many wry faces as a child eat- 
ing olives, and stood before a glass eyeing 
the obnoxious riband with so much dis- 
composure, that 1 was fain to take it out 
myself, and promise to buy no more pearl 
edges. The every-day ribands were co- 
lored; and there, too, we had our little 
differences of taste and opinion. Both 
agreed in the propriety of grave colors ; 
hut then my reading of a grave color was 
not always the same with hers. My 
eyes were not old enough. Silo used to 
accuse my French greys of blueness, and 
my crimsons of redness, and my greens 
of their greenness. She had a penchant 
for brown, and to brown I had a repug- 
nance only to be equaled by that which 
she professed toward a pearl edge ; — in- 
deed I retain my dislike to this hour ; — it 
is such au exceedingly cross and frump- 
ish-looking color — and then its ugli- 
ness ! Show me a brown flower ! No ; I 
could not bring myself to buy brown ; 
—so, after fighting many battles about 
fprey and green, we at last settled on 
purple as a sort of neutral tint, a hue 
which pleased both parties. To return 
to the cap which we have been so long 
making — the finish both, to that and to 
my description was a strip of crimped 
muslin, with edging on both sides to 
match the border, quilled on a piece of 
tape, and fastened to the cap at each ear. 
This she called the chimnun . A straight 
short row of hair rather grey, but still 
very dark for her ago, just appeared un- 
der the plaited lace; and a pair of silver 
mounted spectacles completed her equip- 
ment. If I live to the age of seventy, I 
will dress so too, with an exception of 
the stiff stays. Only a waist native to 
the fashion could endure that whalebone 
armour. 

Her employments were many and 
various. No work was required of her 
from her mistress ; but idleness was mi- 
sery to her habits of active usefulness, 
and it was astonishing how much those 
crippled Angers could do. She preferred 
coarse aieedle-work, as it was least dif- 
ficult to her eyes and hands ; and she 
attended also to those numerous and un- 
defined avocations of a gentleman’s fa- 


t mily which come under the denomination 
of odd jobs, — shelling peas, paringopples, 
splitting French beans, washing china, 
darning stockings, hemming and mend- 
ing dusters and house-cloths, making 
cabbage- nets, and knitting garters. These 
were her daily avocations, the amuse- 
ments which she loved. The only more 
delicate operation of needle-work that 
she ever undertook was the making of 
pincushions, a manufacture in which she 
delighted — not the quips and quiddities 
of these degenerated days little hits of 
riband and pasteboard and gilt paper in 
the shape of books or butterflies, by 
which at charitable repositoiies half a 
dozen pins arc smuggled into a lady’s 
pocket, and shillings and half-crowns 
are smuggled out — no! IV lossy *s were 
the real solid old-fashioned silken pin- 
cushions, such as Autolycus might have 
carried about amongst bis pedlery ware, 
square and roomy, and capable at a mo- 
derate computation of containing a whole 
paper of short-whites and another of 
middlings. It was delightful to observe 
her enjoyment of this play- work; the 
conscious importance with which she 
produced her satins and brocades and 
her cards of sewing silk (she generally 
made a whole batch at once) — the de- 
liberation with which she assorted the 
colors ; — tlie care with which she tacked 
and fitted side to side, and corner to 
corner ; — the earnestness with which, 
when all was sewed up except one hi nail 
aperture for the insertion of the stuffing, 
she would pour in the liran or stow in 
the wool; — then the care with which 
she poked the stuffing into every sepa- 
rate corner, ramming it down ,with all 
her strength, and making the little hag 
(so to say) hold more than it would hold, 
until it became almost as hard as a 
cricket-ball; — then how she drew the 
aperture together by main force, put-' 
ting so many last stitches, fastening off* 
with such care, — and then distributing 
them to all around her (for her lady- 
like spirit would have scorned the idea 
of selling them), but reserving the 
gayest and the prettiest for me. Pear old 
soul ! I have several of them still. 

But, if I should begin to enumerate 
all tlie instances of kindness which I ex- 
perienced at her hands, through the 
changes and varieties of troublesome 
childhood and fantastic youth ; from the 
time when I was a puling baby, to the 
still more exacting state of a young girl 
at home in the holidays, I should never 
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JltewfhthentoaiuL Httr sweet and loving 
itempor was self-rewarded* She" en- 
joyed the bappineBs she gave* Those 
wefle pleasant evenings when my father 
and mother were engaged in the Christ- 
mas dinner visits of a gay and extensive 
neighbourhood, and Mrs. Mosse used to 
nut on her* handsomest shawl and her 
kindest smile, and totter up 6tairs to 
drink, tea with me and keep me com- 
pany; , From those evenings 1 -imbibed, 
in the first place, a love of strong 
green tea, for which- gen tlewomanly ex- 
citation Mossy had a remarkable predi- 
. lection ; secondly, a very discreditable 
and unladylike partiality, of which I am 
quite ashamed,, which I keep a secret 
from my most intimate friends, and 
would not mention for the world — a sort 
of sneaking kindness for her favorite 
game of cribbage ; an old-fashioned vul- 
• garity which in my mind beats the gen- 
teeler pastimes of whist and piquet, and 
every game except quadrille, out and 
out. I make no, exception in favor of 
chess, because, thanks to my stupidity, 
1 never could learn that recondite diver- 
sion ; moreover, judging from the grave 
faces .and fatiguing silence of the ini- 
tiated, I cannot help suspecting that, 
board for board, we cribbage-players 
are as well amused as they are. Dear 

S could neither feel to deal and 
, nor see to peg; so that the greater 
part of the business fell to my share. 
The success was pretty equally divided. 
Three rubbers were our stint ; and we 
were often game and game in the last be- 
fore victory declared itself. She was 
very anxious to beat certainly. (N. B. we 
never played for any thing)— She liked 
.to win ; and yet she did not quite like 
that 1 should lose. If we could both 
have won— if it had been four-handed 
v cribhago : aiul she my partner— Etill there 
W f 9iuld have been somebody to be beaten 
and pitied, but then $bat somebody 
would not have been * MW 
Thecrjtbbage hour wa$ pleasant ; but 
I think the hours , of chat which pre- 
ceded and followed it were pleasanter 
still Mossy was a most agreeable 
companion, sensible, modest, simple, 
shrewd, with an exactness of recollec- 
tion, an honesty of memory, that gave 
exceeding interest to her stories. You 
ware sure that you hoard the truth. 
There was striking peculiarity, in 
Jra manner of talking, or rather one 
sltfUtag contrast. The voice and accent 
were quite those of a gentlewoman, as 


•sweet-toned and correct as could be; 
the words and th»?ir arrangement were 
altogether those of a common person, 
provincial and ungrammatical in every 
phrase and combination. I believe it ip 
an effect of association, from the little 
slips in her grammar, that I have con- 
tracted a most unscholar-like prejudice 
in favor of false syntax, which is so con- 
nected in my mind with right notions, 
that 1 no sooner catch the sound of bad 
English than 1 begin to listen for good 
sense ; and really they often go together 
r always supposing that the bad English 
be not of the order called slang) ; they 
meet much more frequently than those 
exclusive people, ladies and gentlemen, 
are willing to allow. In her they were 
always united. But the charm of her 
conversation was in the old family stories 
and the unconscious peeps at old man- 
ners which they afforded. 

My grandfather, with whom she had 
lived in his first wife's time, full twenty 
years before my mother's birth, was a 
most respectable clergyman, who, after 
passing a few years in London amongst 
the wits and poets of the day, seeing the 
star of Pope in its decline, and that of 
Johnson in its rise, had retired into the 
country, where he held two a<\joining 
livings of considerable value, both of 
which he served for above forty years, 
until the duty becoming too severe, he 
resigned one of them under an old- 
fashioned notion, that he who did the 
duty ought to receive the remuneration. 
I am very proud of my venerable an- 
cestor. W a have a portrait of him taken 
shortly after he was ordained, in his gown 
and band, with a curious flowing wig, 
something like that of a judge, fashion- 
able doubtless, at the time, butwbiph 
at present rather discomposes oneY no- 
tions of clerical costume. He agemaio 
have been a dark little man, witha 
sensible countenance, and a pairofbiack 
eves that even in the ptotflre Joek you 
through. He was a votary -Of the Muses 
too; a contributor to Lewis’s Miscel- 
lany ; (did my readers ever hear of that 
collection?) translated Horace, as all 
gentlemen do; and wrote lovcvrerses, 
which had the unusual good fortune of 
obtaining their object, being, as Mm. 
Mosse was wont to affirm, the chief en- 
gine and implement by which at fifty he 
gained the heart of his third wife, my 
realgrandmamq, the beautiful daughter 
of a neighbouring 'squire. Of Hr. ft. 
his wives and his sermons, the bishops 
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who visited, and the poets who wrote 
to him. Mossy’s talk was mainly com- 
posed; chiefly of the wives. 

Mrs. R., the first, was k fine London 
lady, a widow/ and considerably older 
than her spouse, inasmuch as my grand- 
papa's passion for her commenced when 
he and her son by a former husband were 
school-fellows at Westminster. Mrs. 
Mosse never talked much of her, and, 1 
suspect, did not much like her, though, 
when closely questioned, she would say 
that madam was a fine, portly lady, 
stately and personable, but rather too 
high. Her son made a sad mesalliance . He 
ran away with the sexton’s daughter, an 
adventure which cost the sexton his post, 
and his mother her pride: she never looked 
up after it. That disgrace, and a cold 
caught by bumping on a pillion six miles, 
through the rain, sent her to her grave. 

Of the second Mrs. R. little remains 
on record, except a gown and petticoat 
of primrose silk, curiously embossed 
and embroidered with gold and silver 
thread and silks of all colors, in an enor- 
mous running pattern of staring flowers, 
wonderfully unlike nature ; also various 
recipes in, .the family receipt-book, which 
show a dqlicate Italian hand, and a bold 
originality of orthography. The chief 
event of her married life appears to have 
been the small-pox. She and two of her 
sisters and Mrs. Mosse were all inocu- 
lated together. The other servants, who 
had not gone through the disorder, were 
sent out of the hquse : Dr. R. himself 
took refuge with a neighbouring friend, 
and the patients were consigned to the 
care of two or three nurses, gossips by 
profession, hired from the next town. 
The best parlour was turned into a ho- 
spital ; a quarantine, almost as strict as 
would be required in the plague, was 
kept up, and the preparation, the disease, 
ami the recovery, consumed nearly two 
mod the. Mrs. Mosse always spoke of 
it atone of the pleasantest passages of 
her* life. None of them suffered much ; 
there^was nothing to do ; plenty of gos- 
siping ; a- Sense, of self-importance, such 
as all prisoners must feel more or less ; 
and for amusement they had Pamela, the 
Spectator, and 3ir Charles Grandison. 
My grandfather had a very fine library ; 
but SirCharles was a female book, having 
been purchased by the Joint contributions 
of in young ladies, and circulated 
amongst thtemonceayeat, sojoUrning’two 
tnoffths with each fair partner till death 
or marriage broke up the coterie . IsHdt 


that fame ?— Well, the second Mrs. R. 
died in the course of time, though not 
of the small-pox ; and my grandfather, 
faithful to his wives, but not to their 
memories, married again ns usual* 

His third adventure in that Hue Was 
particularly happy; for my grandmo- 
ther, beside being a celebrated beauty, 
appears to have been one of the best and 
kindest women that ever gladdened a 
country-home. ' She had a large house- 
hold ; for the tithes of one rich rectory 
were taken in kind and the glebe culti- 
vated ; so that the cares of a farm-house 
were added to the hospitality of a man 
of good fortune, and to the sort of state- 
liness which in those primitive days ap- 
pertained to a doctor of divinity. Tiie 
superintendence of that large house- 
hold seems to have been at once her duty 
and her delight. It was a plenty and 
festivity almost resembling that of Ca- 
macho's wedding, guided by a wise and 
liberal (economy and a spirit of indefa- 
tigable industry. Oh the saltings, the 
picklings, the preservings, the cake- 
makings, the unnamed and unnameable 
confectionary doings over which she pre- 
sided ! The very names of her territories 
denoted the extent of her stores. The 
apple-room, the pear-biti, the cheese- 
loft, the minced-meat closet, were house- 
hold words as familiar in Mossy's mouth 
a6 the dairy or the poultry-yard. And 
my grandmama was no hoarder for 
hoarding’s sake, no maker of good things 
which were not to be eaten — as I have 
sometimes noted amongst your managing 
ladies ; the object of her cares and stores 
was to contribute to tbe comfort of all 
who came within her influence. The 
large parsonage-house was generally 
overflowing with guests; and from the 
Oxford professor, who with his wife, 
children, servants, and horses, passed'his 
vacations there, to the poor pew-opener, 
who came with her little ones at tide- 
times, all felt the charm of her smiling 
graciousness, her sweet and cheerful spi- 
rit, her open hand and open heart. It 
is difficult to imagine a happier couple 
than my venerable grandfather and ms 
charming wife. He retained tb the last 
his 6tudious habits, his love of litera- 
ture, and his strong and warm family 
affections ; while she cast the sunshine 6f 
her innocent gaiety over his respectable 
age, proud of nis scholarship and prouder 
still of his virtues. Both died long age. 
But Mossy was an ‘ honest chronicler,’ 
and never weary of her theme. Been 
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the daily airings uf tlie good doctor 
(who, in spite of his three wives, had a 
little of the peculiar preciseness in his 
studies and his exercise which one is 
apt to attribute exclusively to that 
dreary person, an old bachelor), even 
those airings from twelve to two, four 
miles on the turnpike road and four 
miles back, with the fat horses and the 
grey-haired coachman, became vivid and 
characteristic in her description. The 
very carriage dog, Sanclio, was indivi- 
dualized; we felt that he belonged to 
the people and the time. 

Of these tilings we talked, mingled 
with many miscellaneous anecdotes of 
the same date ; — how an electioneering 
duke saluted madam, and lost master’s 
interest by the freedom ; how Sir Tho- 
mas S., the Lovelace of his day, came in 
his chariot and six full twenty miles out 
of his way, to show himself to Miss 
Fanny in a Spanish masquerade-dress, 
white satin slashed with blue, a blue 
cloke embroidered with silver, and point- 
lace that might have won any woman's 
heart, except that of his fair but obdu- 
rate miBtress; and lastly, liow Henry 
Fielding, when on a visit in the neigh- 
bourhood, had been accustomed to come 
and swing the children in the great barn ; 
he had even swung Mossy herself, to her 
no small edification and delight — only 
think of being chucked backwards and 
forwards by the man who wrote about 
]>arson Adams and 'squire All worthy ; . 
I used to envy her that felicity. Then 
from authors we got to books. , She could 
not see in my time to read any tiling but 
the folio Bible and common-prayer 
book, with which my dear mother had 
furnished her ; but in her younger days 
she had seen or luard parts at least of a 
variety of books, and entered into them 
with a very keen though uncritical relish. 
Her chief favorites were the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Den Quixote, Gulliver's Tra- 
vels, Robinson Crusoe, and the equally 
apocryphal but still truer-seeming history 
of the plague in London, by the same 
author, all of which she believed with 
the most earnest simplicity. 1 used fre- 
quently to read to her the passages she 
liked best ; and she in her turn would 
repeat to me songs and ballads, good, 
ball, and indifferent — a strange medley, 
and strangely confounded in her me- 
mory ; and so the time passed till ten 
o’clock. Those were pleasant evenings 
for her and for me. 

I have sometimes on recollection 


i i 

feared that her down-hill life was less 
happy. All that the orders of a mistress 
could effect for her comfort was done. 
But we were rich then unluckily ; and 
there were skip-jacks of footmen, and 
surly coachmen, and affected waiting- 
maids, and vixenish cooks with tempers 
red-hot like their coals, to vex and tease 
our dear old woman. She must liave 
suffered greatly between her ardent zeal 
for her master's interest and that strange 
principle of concealing evil doings which 
servants call honor, and of which she 
was perpetually the slave and the victim. 
She had another infirmity too, ail im- 
possibility of saying no, which, added to 
an unbounded generosity of temper, ren- 
dered her the easy dupe of the artful and 
designing. She would give any thing 
to the appearance of want or the pretence 
of affection; in short, to importunity, 
however clothed. It was the only point 
of weakness in her character; and to 
watch that she did not throw away her 
own little comforts, to protect her from 
the effects of her over-liberality, was the 
chief care of her mistress. Three infe- 
rior servants were successively turned 
away for trespassing on Mossy's good- 
ness, drinking her green tea, eating her 
diet-bread, begging her gowns. But the 
evil was incurable; she could dispense 
with any pleasure except that of giving. 
So she lived on, beloved as the kind, the 
gentle, and the generous must be, till 
I left school — an event that gave her 
great satisfaction. 

We passed the succeeding spring in 
London ; and she took the opportunity 
to pay a long-promised visit to a half- 
nephew and niece, or rather a half-niece 
and her husband who lived in Prince's- 
street, Barbican. Mrs. Beck (one na- 
turally meutions her first as the person 
of most consequence) was the only real 
woman who\ overcame up to the magni- 
ficent abstract idea of the ‘ fat woman 
of Brentford,' the only being for whom 
Sir John Falstaff might have passed un- 
detected. She was indeed a mountain of 
flesh, exuberant, rubicund, and bearded 
like a man ; and she spoke, in a loud 
deep mannish voice, a broad Wiltshire 
dialect; but she was hearty and jovial 
withal, a thorough good-fellow in pet- 
ticoats. Mr. Beck, on the other hand, 
was a little, insignificant, perking, sharp- 
featured man, with a Jerry-Sneak ex- 
pression in his pale whey-face, a thin 
squeaking voice, and a Cockney accent* 
lie had been lucky enough to keep a 
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little shop in an independent borough 
the time of a violent contested election ; 
and having adroitly kept back his vote; 
till votes rose to their full value (1 hope 
this is no breach of privilege), and then 
voted on the stronger side, he was at the 
time of which I speak comfortably settled 
in the excise as a tide waiter, had a pretty 
neat house, brought up his family in 
good repute, wore a flaming red waist- 
coat, attended a dissenting meeting, and 
owed no man a shilling. 

These good people were very fond of 
their aunt, who had indeed, before they 
were so well off, shown them innume- 
rable kindnesses. Perhaps there might 
be in the case a little gratitude for fa- 
vors to come ; for she had three or four 
hundred pounds to bequeath, partly her 
own savings, and partly a legacy from a 
distant relative ; and they were her na- 
tural heirs. However that might be, they 
paid her all possible attention, and when 
we were about to return into the coun- 
try, petitioned so vehemently for a few 
weeks more, that, yielding to the above- 
mentioned infirmity, she consented to 
stay. I bad myself been the ambassa- 
dress to Barbican to fetch our dear old 
friend ; and I remember, as if it were 
yesterday, how earnestly 1 entreated her 
to come with me, and how seriously 1 
lectured Mrs. lleck for her selfishness, 
in wishing to keep her aunt in London 
during the heat of June. I even, after 
taking leave, sprang out of the carriage 
and ran again up rtairs to persuade her 
to come with me. Mossy's wishes were 
evidently on my side ; but she had pro- 
mised, and the performance of her pro- 
mise was peremptorily claimed ; so with 
ar heavy heart I left her. I never saw 
her again. There is surely such a 
thing as presentiment. A violent attack 
of gout in the stomach carried her oft' in 
a few hours. Hail to thy memory ! for 
thou wast of the antique world, when 
service was zealously given for duty, not 
for meed ! M. 


POPULARITY. 

Princes and statesmen have expe- 
rienced the versatility of popular feeling, 
and have been exalted or depressed by 
the wliim or caprice of the multitude. 
It is no uncommon thing for a great 
man to outlive his reputation, and either 
sink into insignificance, or survive only 
for execration ; but in despite of the nu- 
merous instances furnished by history 


of the ingratitude and perfldy«*f man- 
kind, and the important truths gathered 
by observation, — though ministers have 
fallen, and the idols of the nation have 
incurred general odium ,^-my atnbitiou 
has always induced mo to aim at poptt* 
larity. Undismayed by the accidents 
which have befallen others placed cer- 
tainly in a higher statidti that! I could 
ever expect to obtain, I hive * bbkllv 
courted public opinion, and practised 
with considerable success such arts as 
have at length raised me to a pinnacle 
from which I look proudly down upon 
the circle below ; touched sometimes* 1 
must confess, by a slight apprehension, 
suggested by the frail foundation of my 
altitude, and brain-racked by the neces- 
sity of bunting for devices to keep pos- 
session of my poBt. When I was a 
school-boy, 1 always headed a party. 
As I scorned to follow, it was my pride 
to lead, and no enterprise was too despe- 
rate for me to undertake, rather than 
allow any other aspirant to snatch the 
glory, h Whether a campaign against the 
rats, the plunder of an orchard, or the 
barring-out of a master, formed the order 
of the day, I invariably commanded the 
rebellious troops; negotiating for this 
high post by a liberal expenditure, and 
suffering in consequence many thumps, 
canings, and floggings. I afterwards 
spent several years in a militia regiment, 
and earned the appellation of a good 
fellow by becoming a sort of miyor- 
domo to the corps. I performed the 
duties of adjutant and quarter-master, 
whenever those officers were sick or lazy. 

1 kept the mess accounts, ordered the 
utensils, scolded the cook, and regulated 
the waiters. I learned to scrape on tlu* 
violin, and to blow the flute, that I might 
qualify myself to superintend the band ; 
and the leader looked up to me as the 
only musical genius in the regiment: 
then I never refused to take a guard 
from a brother officer ; I drank with the 
colonel, played at chess with the mayor, 
hunted with the captains, and smoked 
with the subalterns, taking care never to 
compromise my dignity, and to be friend- 
ly, not subservient. In this task I found 
great difficulty ; for a man eager to ob- 
tain popularity is apt to degenerate into 
a mere courtier, and then he loses hid 
aim, his motive is discovered, and he 
sinks into contempt. A few failures, and 
an infinity of trouble, nearly* disgusted 
me with my undertaking ; and I should 
probably have retired altogether from 
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active life, or contented myself in a very 
mall wav, had not an Opportunity oc- 
curred which offered too strong a tempta- 
tion for me to resist. 

My elder brother died, and I came into 
possession of a very good income. My 
estate is situated in the vicinity of a wa- 
tering-place rising rapidly into notice. I 
was Instantly entreated to become steward 
to rite race* and to the balls ; to subscribe 
to rite erection of an assembly-room and 
a methodist chapel ; to take the chair at 
public meetings convened for the esta- 
blishment of a charity-school and a warm 
bath, the propagation of Christian know- 
lege in Otaheite, and the encouragement 
or the manufacture' of straw bonnets at 
home. Then 1 was requested to re- 
gulate the fares of sedan chairs, to pre- 
vent the impositions of pony-chaise-boys, 
to favor the introduction or gas lights, to 
present the town with a piece of land 
tor a cricket-ground, to give a sheep an- 
nually to the populace on the king’s 
birth-day, encourage the theatre, and 
suppress the fair. My name is Blen- 
krasop, which is sonorous and command- 
ing, and makes a good figure at the head 
ofa bUL * Under the patronage of R. S. 
Blenkinsop, Esq.' looks and reads well. 
Accordingly I sought popularity in my 
new residence with zeal and alacrity. I 
was every thing, yet nothing, in the 
place ; I leift money for various specula- 
tions and improvements, but claimed no 
share in the emolument, contenting my- 
self with simple interest, to prove the 
disinterestedness of my motives, which, 
as far as regarded pecuniary profits, were 
certainly of the purest description. I 
only asked the voice of fame in return 
for my endeavours to serve the commu- 
nity ; and for this I bawled myself hoarse 
at the races, danced myself lame at the 
halls, walked at the head of a lodge of 
free-masons, sate on the bench of ma- 
gistrates, rode with a procession of yeo- 
manry cavalrv, and stood with a plate at 
the church-door. I was trustee to a 
saving-hank and an insurance office, 
perpetual president of a catch-club, a 
member of the subscription hunt, and 
subscriptions innumerable ; in short, my 
name was placarded on every wall ; no- 
thing was undertaken without my advice, 
and no measure proposed without the 
sanction of my authority. I made new , 
laws and new roads, laid, the first stone 
of the toll-bridge, and put the finishing 
atroke to the bazaar. I bespoke plays, 
and patronised music-meetings ; uistri- 


K prizes to the successful candidates 
umpery medals awarded to the 
owner of trie fattest pig and largest 
turnep in the new market ; shut up the 
public-houses on Sundays, and swore in 
every shopkeeper in the place as a special 
constable; there was no end to my toil, 
no limit to ray efforts. 

At first every thing went on smoothly ; 
I was admired for my public spirit ; my 
example was quoted upon all occasions, 
and not a gentleman round could com- 
pete with me for popularity. The lord of 
the manor, proud and indolent, consulted 
only his own inclination and pleasure, 
and left me master of the field. Exces- 
sive fatigue of body sometimes rendered 
roe a little envious of the case in which 
he indulged ; but 1 was soothed by the 
consideration that he was a mere non- 
entity, whilst 1 enjoyed a recompense 
for my labors in the fame which they 
acquired. To attain this high degree 
of estimation, 1 must confess, cost me 
much, botlvof mental and corporeal exer- 
tion ; hut to keep it demands strength, 
temper, and ability, incessantly engaged. 
' R. S. Blenkinsop, Esa.,* though printed 
in capital letters, each a foot long, no 
longer commands universal attention. 1 
am compelled to canvass for supporters, 
to give dinners at home, as well as attend 
them abroad, and to ascertain the inclina- 
tions of the majority before 1 venture 
Upon any decided part. I dread the 
secession of my partisans ; the horror of 
wearing out my interest, and subsiding 
iu to a cipher, is always before me. The 
celebrity of the place has invited a ma- 
ster of the ceremonies to take up his 
quarters amongst us, and to him I would 
have willingly delegated all my autho- 
rity in the ball-room ; but unluckily he 
has made himself enemies in the place. 
The landlord of the Parade Hotel has 
built a suite of assembly-rooms, and 
started an opposition hall, which I am 
obliged to patronize ; and the conse- 
quence of tips division is shown in thin 
rooms at both places. My rival has 
still many friends, who make it a point 
to stay away from the hotel, notwith- 
standing the name of Mr. Blenkinsop, 
and a supper (a formidable ally), for the 
reasonable price of half-a-guinea. A 
demand of five shillings would better 
Suit the purses of others, who remaiu at 
home out of ceconomy, and boast of their 
kindness to the poor persecuted M. C. 
As the rock he split on was the not pro- 
curing partners for all the young laaics, 
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when partners were not to be had, bcau^ 
being a scarce commodity, I am com- 
pelled to entreat, persuade, rally, and 
bribe a set of idle, conceited, ignorant, 
impudent dandies and louts, to lead the 
handsomest girls to the quadrille, and to 
dance myself with Miss P. because she 
is ugly. Miss L. because she is an heiress, 
and Miss < J. because she is a stranger* 
This sort of exertion did very well a few 
years ago ; but I am beginning to lose 
all enjoyment in violent exercise. I find 
myself casting side-long glances at the 
card-room, and wishing to be involved 
in the destinies of the four kings even 
whilst tripping it on the light fantastic 
toe; and yet I go on, I scarcely know 
why. I have no marriageable daughters 
to settle in life, nor do I intend to stand 
for the county ; but popularity is still 
so fascinating that I am loth to relinquish 
it, though, as I hinted before, I occa- 
sionally suffer from the dread of being 
violently deprived of its honors. The 
ingratitude of the world in general, and 
the private malice of particular indivi- 
duals, arc the sources of my fears. It has 
so happened that some of the institutions, 
to which, in tlic zenith of my exertions 
to improve the town, 1 affixed my name 
and seal, have either failed to accomplish 
their intended object, or turned out in- 
tolerable nuisances, — misfortunes which 
will sometimes occur to the most plausi- 
ble schemes. Of these sinister accidents 
all the disgrace has very unfairly been 
heaped upon me, and I am made answer- 
able for every catastrophe. ‘ It was Mr. 
Blenkinsop’s doing/ — ‘ he would have it 
so/ — f 1 always prognosticated the event/ 
say the very people who came cap in 
hand and open-mouthed to entreat my 
patronage for the infant work, which, 
according to their account, was to pro- 
duce every good that could accrue to man. 
I am derided, brow-beaten, and insulted. 
The increasing population and wealth of 
the place have attracted half a dozen 
solicitors, as they call themselves ; and 
I can no longer threaten, command, and 
insist, as heretofore, when 1 propose any 
measure for the public good. Every 
butcher’s boy and huckster's apprentice 
come armed with the terrors of the law 
against me, and bid defiance to my au- 
thority ; my most spirited harangues jrc 
cut snort by some pert attorney, who 
presumes to talk about rights and pri- 
vileges, and warns me to beware of 
infringing the liberty of the subject. 
Formerly there was only one newspaper 
vo i . v. 


in the place; and, as ttuitwas established 
by me, l carried every thipg my dwp 
way. Now there are two, ftiijl Inc 
squabbles of rival editors in London are 
nothing, compared With the mighty War- 
fare waged between these wbHofej dTtTi^ 
country press. Obliged 
I am hooted and reviled by tpe MF 
phalanx, and, on a late ocfasiop* I jp- 
rowly escaped being burned in effigy /{fhp 
arrival of a nabob has also turned i)'ic 
heads of half of the community, and 
consequently so diminished my interest, 
that I am obliged to tage a second-rate* 
character where I was accustomed to 
lead, which to me is about as agreeable 
as it would be to Mr. Kean to play 
Richmond to some new llichard at 
Drury-1 ane. But my Indian rival is ca- 
pricious and ill-tempered 1 , full of his own 
consequence, and little disposed to con- 
sult tne interests of others; and to one 
who was accustomed to Asiatic homage, 
the sturdy British spirit of resistance 
which he now and then encounters ttipst 
be intolerable, When the glare Of bis 
opulence has ceased to dazzle the eyes of 
my townsmen, he will no longer be an 
object of adoration ; and, as 1 still pos- 
sess a party of firm and steady friends, 
who remember all that I have done, and 
estimate all that I can do ; if not a pasha 

witli three tails in the town of * 

R.S. Blenkinsop, Esq. is still a great man, 
and can make a benefit for an actor, and a 
stir in the vestry, and a speech at a pub- 
lic dinner, which shall command ap- 
plause. By a little manoeuvring I have 
managed to keep a certain rank and dig- 
nity, in despite of all the efforts of my 
adversaries. I take care to be absent 
from every meeting when I have reason 
to believe that the chair will not h«» 
offered to me, and shall he ready to burst 
out in all the splendor iff my ancient 
glory whenever the tide of public feeding 
may turn in my favor. # 


A LETTER TltOM RCIIII.LER THE DRA- 
MATIST. 

As the letters of men of talent are 
frequently interesting, I have sent you 
one which was written by Schiller, in 
the year 1785, to his friend Schwann , 
hinting at his prospects in life, and mo- 
destly intimating his matrimonial views. 

* You have an indubitable right to bo 
angry at my long silence; yet 1 know 
your goodness too well to doubt that you 
will pardon me. 
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, When a man, unskilled as I am in 
the busy world, visits Leipzig for the 
first time during the fair, it is, if not ex- 
cusable, at least comprehensible, that 
among the multitude of strange tilings 
running through his head, he should for a 
few days lose the recollection of himself. 
Such, my dearest friend, lias till to-day 
been nearly my case ; even now 1 have 
to steal the pieusing moments, which, in 
idea, 1 mean to spend with you at Mau- 
heim. 

Our journey hither, of which Herr 
(Jbtz will give you a circumstantial de- 
scription, was the most fatal you can 
imagine. Bog, Snow, and Rain, were 
the three wicked foes that by turns as- 
sailed us ; and though we used an ad- 
ditional pair of horses, all the way from 
Bach, yet our traveling, which should 
have ended on Friday, was spun out till 
Sunday. It is universally maintained 
that the fair has visibly suffered by the 
shocking state of the roads ; in my eyes, 
at all events, the crowd of sellers and 
buyers is far beneath the description I 
used to get of it in the empire. 

In the very first week of my residence 
here, I made innumerable new acquaint- 
ances; among whom, Weissc, Oeser, 
Hiller, Zollikofcr, professor liuber, 
Jiinger, the famous actor Reinikc, a few 
merchants* families of the place, and 
some Berlin people, are the most inter- 
esting. During fair- time, as you know 
well, a person cannot get the full enjoy- 
ment of any one ; our attention to the 
individual is dissipated in the noisy 
multitude. 

My most pleasant recreation hitherto 
has been to visit Richter’s coffee-house, 
where I constantly find half the ivorldoi 
Leipsig assembled, and extend my ac- 
quaintance with foreigners and natives. 

From various quarters, I have had 
some alluring invitations to Berlin and 
Dresden, wqicli it will be difficult for 
me to withstand. It is quite a peculiar 
case, my friend, to have a literary name. 
The few men of worth and consideration, 
who offer you their intimacy on that 
sootej and whose regard is really worth 
cKwethig, are too disagreeably counter- 
weighed by the bfdeftxl swarm of crea- 
tuftbj who keep humming round you 
Hke ao many flesh-flies, gape at you as if 
you were a monster, and condescend, 
moreover, on the strength of one or two 
blotted sheets, to present themselves 
as colleagues. Many people cannot un- 
derstand how a man that composed the 
Robbers should look like another son of 


£dam. Close-cut hair, at the very least, 
and postilion's boots, and a hunter’s 
whip, were expected. 

Many families are iu the habit of 
spending the summer in some of the ad- 
jacent villages, and so enjoying the plea- 
sures of the country. I mean to pass a 
few months in Gohlis, which lies only a 
quarter of a league from Leipzig, with 
a very pleasant walk leading to it, through 
the Rosenthal. Here I purpose being 
very diligent, working at Curios and the 
Thalia, that so, which perhaps will please 
you more than any thing, 1 may gra- 
dually and silently return to iny medical 
profession. I long impatiently for that 
epoch of my life, when my prospects 
may be settled and determined, when I 
may follow my darling pursuits merely 
for my own pleasure. At one time 1 
studied medicine con amove: could 
I not do it now with still greater 
keenness ? 

This, my best friend, might of itself 
convince you of the truth and firmness 
of iny purpose ; but what should give 
you the most complete security on that 
point, what must banish all your doubts 
about my steadfastness, I have yet kept 
secret. Now or never 1 must speak it 
out. Distance alone givts me cour- 
age to express the wish of my heart. 
Frequently enough, when 1 used to 
have the happiness of bring near you, has 
this confession hovered on my tongue : 
but my confidence always forsook me, 
when I tried to utter it. My best friend, 
your goodness, your affection, your ge- 
nerosity of heart, have encouraged me in 
a hope, which I can justify by nothing 
but tne friendship and respect you have 
always shown me. My free uncon- 
strained access to your house afforded me 
the opportunity of intimate acquaintance 
with your amiable daughter ; and the 
frank, kind treatment, with which both 
ou and she honored me, tempted my 
eart to entertain the bold wisn of be- 
coming your son. My prospects have 
hitherto been dim and vague : they now 
begin to alter in my favor. 1 will strive 
with more continuous vigor when the 
goal is dear; do you decide whether 1 
I can reach it, when the dearest wish of 
my heart supports my zeal. 

yet two short years, and my whole 
fortune will be determined. I feel how 
much I ask, how boldly, and with how 
little right I ask it. A year is past since 
this thought took possession of my soul ; 
but my esteem for you and your excel- 
lent daughter was too high to allow room 
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for a wish, which at that time I could 
found on no solid basis. I made it a 
duty with myself to visit your house less 
frequently, and to dissipate such feelings 
by absence; but this poor artifice did 
not avail me. 

The duke of Weimar was the first 
person to whom I disclosed myself. His 
anticipating goodness, and the declara- 
tion that he took an interest in my liap- 

E iness, induced me to confess that this 
appiness depended on an union with 
our noble daughter ; and lie expressed 
is satisfaction at my choice. I have 
reason to hope that he will do more, 
should it come to the point of fulfilling 
my wishes in this matter. 

[ shall add nothing farther, except 
the assurance that perhaps hundreds of 
others might afford your good daughter 
a more splendid fate, than I at this mo- 
ment can promise her ; but I deny that 
any other heart can lie more worthy of 
her. Your decision, which I look for 
with impatience and fearful expectation, 
will determine whether I may venture 
to write in person to your daughter.' 

Frederic Schiller. 


DENMARK DELINEATED, OR SKETCHES 

OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THAT 

COUNTRY. 

Denmark is not a very important or 
powerful kingdom ; nor are the objects 
of nature or of art, which the country 
exhibits, so striking as to attract nu- 
merous visitants, or to excite general 
curiosity. Yet it does not deserve the neg- 
lect with which it appears to be treated ; 
and we ought to thank the present 
writer for introducing us to a better 
acquaintance with it. But the work is 
not finished ; the chief towns are not 
yet described; and- therefore we shall 
only at present take a slight notice of it. 

Amopg other pleasing accounts, the de- 
scriptions of the beauties of Esrom Lake 
and its environs, which in luxuriance and 
softened richness surpass even Loch 
Lomond, and those of the royal re- 
sidences of Fredensborg and Frederics- 
borg, will be perused with interest by 
the admirers of fine scenery, and by 
those who delight in the historical re- 
miniscences attached to the latter. But, 
without allowing ourselves to be detained 
by them, we hasten to Jagersprus, the 
favorite retreat of Christian the Fifth, 
where is a grove embellished by monu- 


ments erected to the prinoipAl worthies of 
Denmark; so that the spot maybe con- 
sidered as the Westminster Abbt»y of that 
coun try. Among the illustrious characters, 
to whose memory the deserved ^tribute of 
patriotic gratitude has hete been paid, 
wc meet with the names of Tycho Brahe, 
Griftenfeld the great statesman, Tordens- 
kiolcl the naval hero, and the no less 
eminent military commanders Absalon, 
Lykke, and Kanzau. The baron Hol- 
berg, of course, is not excluded from 
this Elysian grove; and it is to him 
that we shall now principally direct tho 
attention of our readers. His portraiture 
of character and manners is too national, 
and, moreover, describes a state of society 
that is now become obsolete. His satire is 
too local to be generally relished by fo- 
reigners; and, ingenious as the plots 
of some of his comedies undoubtedly 
are, we observe, at the same time, a certain 
rudeness, simplicity, and inartificiality 
in the conduct of his pieces, strongly 
characteristic of an infant state of the 
drama. Grotesque scenes frequently oc- 
cur, while the dialogue is sometimes 
diffusely spun out, and not raised above 
the common-place tone of ordinary life* 
Yet even these imperfections have an in- 
terest which we should probably not 
find in them, if the garb of a foreign 
language did not conceal much of what 
would otherwise appear tame, insipid, 
and jejune, and invest them with a 
power of pleasing, similar to that which 
painting confers upon objects indifferent 
and inattractivc in themselves. Heiberg, 
however, possesses positive merits ami 
beauties as a dramatic writer ; his touches 
of satire are frequent and keen, and his 
powers of humor considerable. 

‘ Holberg (says our author) was the 
founder of polite literature in Denmark. 
He supplied us with useful works on 
universal and national history, and pro- 
duced a variety of entertaining perform- 
ances of a comic and satirical cast. He 
excited among the people a taste for 
reading books in our own language, the 
Latin having been hitherto the only ve- 
hicle for communicating the thoughts of 
our writers. He kindled and enfihsed 
among us a propensity to think and write; 
and our literary efforts began to attract 
the notice of foreign nations, from the 
circumstance of his works being trans- 
lated into the English, French, German, 
Italian, Swedish, and Dutch languages. 

* Holberg/ says Sulim, ‘ gave to lus na- 
tion the impulse which Cicero gave to 
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Ltrymcn ; both incited them tp 
link, and philosopluze, in their 
iwn language. 

4 .An historian pf the present day, Dr. 
Baden, 'Also states Holberg s claims to 
foe gratitude of his countrymen, for the 
beneficial influence of his writings on 
their intellectual improvement. The 
learned doctor* in proceeding to point 
out the barons pre-eminence above all 
his contemporaries, takes occasion to 
assert that, had he not existed, the peo- 
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an exquisite piece of satire, written in 
imitation of Lucian afid Swift, on phi- 
losophical, political, and religious sub- 
jects, full of important and useful rules 
to rulers. As such, it excited great 
indignation among the preachers of pax- 
sine obedience, and was very near being 
suppressed. Niels Klim was originally 
written in Latin, which, from not being 
sufficiently understood by the gentlemen 
who were charged with the surveillance 
of the Danish muses, probably secured 


ZaI * — , /.// wuDuai, uic peo- oi me isaman muses, proba 
pie or Denmark and Norway would nave Holberg against persecution. 
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thirty to forty comedies, many of which 
Have been translated and imitated in the 
most current European languages. In 
illustration of the merits of his plays it 
may be proper to quote the opinions of 
some competent judges. Some of his 
admirers go so far as to affirm, that 
Holberg s plays do not yield in any re- 
SDect tn tlip ^ i - 


j more extensive learning, a 

deeper reach of thought, a wider com- 
pass of historical research, and greater 
poetical powers, than Holberg can be 
said to have displayed ; but it lias not 
produced a writer whose works have 
proved so extensively beneficial to the 
mass of the people. Some years after 
his death, Evald arose, and became the 
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m a work entitled the Present Age, ob- 
serves that Denmark possesses in Hol- 
berg a comic dramatist such as scarcely 
any other modern nation can boast of: 
and M. Heiberg, a Danish gentleman 
who has resided many years in France, 
and whose name will be familiar to such 
of my readers as are conversant with 
modern French literature, expresses the 
following sentimepts respecting the ba- 
rw ? : 1 ‘After having for many years 
studied the dramatic poets of all ancient 
and modern nations, 1 may say that I 
have come to the conclusion that there 
are only three comic dramatists who 
really deserve that name— riautup, Mo- 
here, and Holberg/ ’ 

This praise is evidently hyperbolical, 
and little weight can be attached by our 
own countrymen to this opinion. 

The writer thus proceeds : f The 
mock-heroic poem of Peder Paars, and 
Niels Klim s Subterraneous Journey 
have chiefly contributed to the exten- 
sion of hrs fame. The reputation of the 
farmer production, from its local cha- 
racter, is principally confined to Den- 
mark, where it is a great favorite with 
all classes of people: it is found in the 
libraries' of the great and the grave, and 
is among the cottagers scanty stock of 
books, rhe Huhterraneous Journey is 
perhaps Holberg a masterpiece. Ji i* 


to the again which he lived. Denmark 
neither knew nor understood him, and 

could not therefore appreciate his worth/ 

The last-mentioned writer, who died 
m 1781, at the age of thirty-eight, was 
not only admirableas a tragic, butequally 
so as a lyric poet. His odes and similar 
compositions are distinguished by bold- 
ness of thought and vigor of expression. 
Among the tragic writers of the present 
day, it will be sufficient to name Oeh- 
lensch lager and lngcmann,botb of whom 
are in some degree known to the English 
reader. 

In speaking of Overod, a village where 
Sulim had a villa, the author takes an 
opportunity of mentioning his merits 
as an historian, who deserves to be 
classed with the most eminent modern 
writers in this department of literature. 


A MEMOIR OF ROSSINI. 

This great influence and attractions of 
music necessarily recommend composers 
to our notice ; and, as Rossini is now in 
tins country, inquiries with regard to his 
attainments and his progress in life will 
naturally arise. This wish has been 
gratified by the labors of a friend who 
is well acquainted with him, and from 
whose biographical sketch, lately pub- 
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listed at Park in the assumed name of 
Stendhal, we extract the following parti-; 
nilars. 

The father of Rossini was a player on 
the French horn, one of those perambu- 
lating symphonists who gain a scanty 
subsistence by frequenting fairs, and 
forming a part of the little impromptu 
orchestras, which are collected in the 
provincial towns for the performance of 
operas. A wife who had some preten- 
sions to beauty co-operated with nim on 
these occasions ; and they were living in 
harmony at Pesaro, when (in 1792) their 
son Gioacchino was born. They took 
him to Bologna in 1798 ; but he did not 
begin to study music before he attained 
the age of twelve years. His instructor 
was Angelo Tesei, who soon took great 
notice of his rising talents. He officiated 
as a singer in the churches for about 
three years, and was admired for the 
beauty of his soprano. In 1807 he en- 
tered the Lyceum of Bologna, and re- 
ceived lessons iu music from Mattci. In 
the course of the next year he produced 
his first musical composition, a symphony 
and cantata, and was soon after elected 
director of the Concordi, a musical so- 
ciety at Bologna. His talent soon dis- 
played itself in several minor produc- 
tions ; but it was not until 1812 that 
lie brought out, at Venice, Vlnganno 
Felice , an opera of considerable merit. 
This great success of the young com- 
poser did not secure him from the inso- 
lence of the manager of the theatre San 
Mose ; and Rossini revenged himself in 
a manner which is sufficiently ludicrous 
and original. In a new opera of his own 
composition he introduced all the extra- 
vagances and absurdities that he could 
invent. The audience, which was Very 
numerous, as it always is in Italy upon 
the night of a new opera, was filled with 
astonishment, and regarded the conduct 
of Rossini as a personal insult. He was 
wholly unmoved by hisses and other 
marks of displeasure, laughed at the 
manager, and went to Milan, where his 
friends had procured him an engagement. 
In the Carnival of 1813 he produced 
Tancredi at Venice. The Venetians 
were delighted with this opera, even to 
tolly, and exclaimed that Cimarosa had 
returned to the world, llis fame was in- 
stantly spread throughout Europe, as one 
of the most elegant and spirited of all 
living composers. At the age of twenty, 
he composed In Pi dr a del l\i rag-one, his 
ehef-d' nmvre in the buffo style. This 


opera is wholly unknown to an English 
audience, and was played in a' mutilated 
form to the Parisian critics, with very 
equivocal success. In Italy, however, it 
covered the young musician with fresh 
glory, and won for him other favors than 
those which were lavished on his genius. 
Though habitually cold and indifferent, 
he often speaks with enthusiasm of this 
period, as one of the happiest portions of 
his life. * 

After this success, he revisited Pesaro 
and his family, to which he. was pas- 
sionately' attached. During his absence 
his sole correspondent had been his mo- 
ther, his letters to whom he addressed 
‘ To the most honored Signora Rossini, 
mother of the celebrated composer, at 
Bologna .’ — ‘ Such,' adds his biographer, 
Ms the character of the man; half se- 
rious, half laughing. Happy in his 
genius, in the midst of the most suscep- 
tible people in Europe, intoxicated with 
praise from his very infancy, he is con- 
scious of his own glory, and does not see 
why he should not naturally, and with- 
out concession, hold the same rank as a 
minister of state. The latter has drawn 
a great prize in the lottery of ambition ; 
Rossini has drawn a great prize in the 
lottery of nature. This phrase is his 
own.’ 

The severe critics of Bologna charged 
Rossini with transgressing the rules of 
composition. He agreed with them. e I 
should not (said he) have so many faults 
to reproach myself with if I were to read 
my manuscript twice oVer. But you know 
that I have scarcely six weeks allowed 
me to compose an opera. During the first 
month I amuse myself ; and pray when 
would you have me amuse myself if not 
at my present itge and with my present 
success ? Ought I to wait till I am old 
and full of spleen? The last fortnight 
comes, however. Every morning I write 
a duet, or an air, which is (chearscd in 
the evening. How is it possible that I 
can perceive the errors in the accompa- 
niments ? ’ The accusation was repeated 
at Paris by M. Berton, who made a com- 
parison between Rossini and, Mozart, 
disadvantageous to the former. This 
roduced a very animated reply from M. 
e Stendhal, and a furious paper war 
ensued. 

The fame of Rossini now procured 
him numerous engagements, and he was 
in the habit of producing four or five 
operas in the year, at the price of about 
1 ,000 francs (42/.) for each. He visited 
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in succession almost all the towns of 
Italy, remaining two or three months in 
each. On his arrival in a town he was 
generally received with caresses, and for 
fifteen or twenty days engaged in all sorts 
of dissipation. After this period he re- 
fused invitations, and studied the voices 
and capacities of, the performers; and, 
when two or three weeks had passed in 
this kind of examination, he set himself 
to work. Rising late, he used to com- 
pose in the midst of his friends, undis- 
turbed by their conversation. Then 
came dinner, supper, and enjoyment, 
and at three in the morning his most 
brilliant conceptions thronged upon him. 
He wrote in haste, without a piano, on 
little pieces of paper, and the next day he 
would arrange them, and try them upon 
an instrument whilst talking with his 
friends. 

In 1814 he composed Aureliano in 
Palmira for the Milan theatre. It has 
been rarely played on any other stage ; 
and, upon the strength of its being un- 
known, he transferred the overture to 
some other operas. He composed for the 
same theatre 11 Turco in Italia . It was 
not very successful 1 , and he was accused 
of having copied himself ; a carelessness 
not to be pardoned by the frequenters of 
the grand theatre Della Scala. It was 
afterwards recomposed, and received with 
enthusiasm. 

The fame of Rossini had at length 
reached Naples, and excited an ar- 
dent desire amongst the amateurs to 
have amongst them the great musical 
wonder. He was therefore engaged by 
Barbaia, the manager of San-Carlo. for 
several years, at 12,000 francs (300/.) per 
annum, to compose two operas each year, 
and arrange all the music of such operas 
as Barbaia might bring out at either of 
the two great theatres of Naples. This 
engagement required very great exertions 
from Rossini: but his gay and elastic 
spirit enabled him to triumph overall 
difficulties. The manager had a favorite 
whom he employed as his prima donna , 
^and to whom Rossini became so attached 
that he afterwards married her. This 
was Mademoiselle Colbran, whose voice 
was so feeble, that her young lover was 
induced to adopt a more complicated 
system of composition, in exchange for 
tie simple beauty of his former melodies, 
ahd resolved, like the Germans, to de- 
pend so much on the orchestra, as to 
convert the accessory into the principal. 

In 1816, he composed, during the car- 


nival at Rome, II Barhiere di Seviglia, 
one of the most spirited, gay, and grace- 
ful of all his operas. It is to this piece, 
more than any other, that his reputation 
in Paris must be ascribed. It is more in 
the French style than any of his previous 
compositions. In 1817, La Gu%za hadra 
was played for the first time at Milan. 
The success was astonishing, and M. de 
Stendhal observes, that ‘ it requires all 
the energy of the Italian language to de- 
scribe it. Every moment the people 
rose to express their joy by acclamations. 
Rossini, the same evening relating his 
success, said that he was quite worn out 
by the number of obeisances he had been 
obliged to make to the admirers of the 
piece, — who were crying out every mo- 
ment, bravo maestro ! viva Rossini ! This 
applause was the more h oh or able, as Mi- 
lan at that time contained some of the best 
literary andmusical critics in Italy. Mosc 
in Egitto was produced at Naples in 1 818. 
It has been played in London with new 
words, under the title of Peter the Her- 
mit, as M. de Stendhal says, ‘out of 
respect for the Bible/ This opera was 
very successful until the third act : when 
the absurd manner in which the arrange- 
ments for passing the Red Sea were 
managed filled the audience with laugh- 
ter, and endangered the triumph of the 
piece. The next year, when it was re* 
peatfcd, the following circumstances oc- 
curred, as told by M. de Stendhal : ‘ The 
night before Moses was to be performed, 
one of my friends called upon Rossini 
about mid-day, and found him as usual 
idling in bed, and surrounded by twenty 
or more of his acquaintance; when, to 
the great delight of the assembly, Totola 
(the poet of the theatre) appeared, 
and, without saluting or addressing any 
one else, cried out, ‘Master, master. 
I've saved the third act/ — ‘And what 
the devil have you done, my poor friend ?’ 
asked Rossini, imitating the half-bur- 
lesque and half-pedantic manner of the 
poet. ‘Master, I've written a prayer 
for the Hebrews before they pass the 
Red Sea/ U pon this the poor devil drew 
out of his pocket a great bundle of papers, 
tied up as if they belonged to some law- 
suit, and gave them to Rossini; who 
began to read some lines scrawled on the 
largest paper. The poet in a low tone 
said, ‘ Master, it's only an hour's work/ 
and repeated this about half a dozen 
times, with a complacent smile. ‘ What/ 
said Rossini, ‘ this is an hour's work, is 
it ?' The unhappy poet, afraid of some 
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sarcasm, trembled, and bending himself 
into the space, replied with a forced 
simper, c Yes, master ; yes, master/ — 
* Well, as you have been an hour in 
writing this prayer, I mean to compose 
the music for it in a quarter of the time/ 
At these words Rossini jumped out of 
bed, and seating himself down to the 
table, tout en chemise , composed the 
music of the prayer of Moses in eight or 
ten minutes at the most, without a piano, 
and during the loud conversation of the 
persons present. f There, take your 
music!’ said he to the poet, who va- 
nished in a moment, and he jumped 
into bed again, laughing at the frightened 
looks of poor Totola. The next day J 
was at San-Carlo. The first act went 
off as usual with the greatest applause ; 
in the third, when the passage of the 
Red Sea approached, the same jokes were 
cut, and the same preparation for laughter 
made as usual, when Moses began a new 
air. Dal tuo stellato suglio. It was a 
prayer which all the Israelites repeat in 
chorus after Moses. Surprised at the 
novelty, the pit remained silent, and 
the laugh instantly ceased. When the 
prayer and chorus were finished, it is 
impossible to describe the thunder of 
applause which echoed through the 
theatre. Bello, hello ! o che hello ! 
burst forth from every side. Never did 
I witness such a fury of delight, or so 
complete a success ; which was so much 
the more complete as it followed on the 
heels of intended ridicule/ Moses is 
regarded by the Germans as the ch<f- 
(Vceuvre of Rossini, because it is more 
learned, and more in the harmonious 
style than any of his other productions ; 
but it is, in point of melody, tenderness, 
and general effect, greatly inferior to 
some others. It was the first of his 
operas for which he was ever paid as he 
ought to be. He received 4,200 francs 
for it, whilst Tancredi brought him only 
600, and Otelfo lOOlouis. In Italy the 
music -sellers make large fortunes, whilst 
the composers remain in a state little 
removed from poverty. 

In 1819, the Lady of the Lake (bor- 
rowed, says M. de Stendhal, from a bad 
poem of Sir Walter Scott) augmented 
the fame of Rossini. An amusing ac- 
count is given of its first representation. 
c Mademoiselle Colbran rowed her boat 
on tlie lake With grace and dexterity, 
and sang her first air very well. The 
duet which followed with David was 
less skilfully sung. Then appeared N o- 


zarri, entering from a distant scene. 
•He swelled hiB voice into a magnificent 
burst, that might have been heard in 
the street of Toledo; but as, in the 
situation in which he was, he could amt 
hear the orchestra, this port de voix was 
about a quarter of a note lower than it 
ought to nave been. I yet liear the sud- 
den clamor of the pit, and its joy at 
having a pretext to hiss. Nozarrf a air 
was followed by the appearance, of a 
number of bards, who came to animate 
the Scotch army about to march to the 
combat. Rossini had entertained the 
idea of competing with the three orche- 
stras at the ball in Don Juan, lie had 
divided his harmony into two parts; 
namely, the chorus of the bards, and the 
military march accompanied by trum- 
pets, which, after having boen heard se- 
parately, united. That day was a gala- 
day. The theatre was illuminated : the 
court was not there ; nothing could con- 
trol the extreme gaiety of the young of- 
ficers, who filled by right the first five 
benches of the pit, and who had been 
drinking the king’s health like good and 
loyal subjects. One of these gentry, at 
the first sound of the trumpet, set nim- 
self to imitate with a cane the noise of 
a horse in full gallop. The audience 
seized the idea, and in an instant five 
hundred people in the pit were imita- 
ting, with all their force, and in exact 
time, the noise of horses. The ears of 
the poor composer could not bear such a 
hubbub. He fainted. On the same night, 
in order to keep an engagement which ho 
had made some time before, he got into 
a carriage, and posted tp Milan. A fort- 
night afterwards we learned that on ar- 
riving at Milan, and on the whole of lps 
road, he spread the news that the Donna 
del Lafro had been applauded to the 
skies. He believed that he told a lie ; 
yet the assertion was true. On the next 
day the enlightened audience of Naples, 
conscious of their injustice^ applauded 
the opera as it deserved, that is with 
transport/ About the same time, amass 
by Rossini was performed at Naples. He 
employed three days in giving .the cha- 
racter of church music to some of his 
finest pieces. The result was so delight- 
ful, that one of the priests thus addressed 
him : 4 Rossini, if thou strikest at the 
door of Paradise with this mass, in spite 
of all thy sins, St. Peter will not be able 
to prevent himself from opening it to 
thee/ 

The talents of this ingenious man are 
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thus treated by out author, with some 
force and precision— f The first charac- * 
teristic of ins mausic is? & rapidity which 
divests the uoind ofall the sombre feel- 
ings so strongly excited by the slow notes 
of Mozart* AH the strains of that com- 
poser appear dull and tiresome in com- 
parison with those of Rossini. Were Mo- 
zart to makehis debut * t the present day, 
such is the judgement we should pro- 
nounce* To please us we must hear 
him for a whole fortnight; but he would 
be hissed on the first day. If Mozart 
keeps his ground against Rossini, if we 
frequently prefer him, it is because he 
is strong yn his antiquity, and in our re- 
collection of the pleasure we have de- 
rived from him. 

€ Lively, light, never dull, seldom sub- 
lime, Rossini seems expressly constituted 
to throw persons of moderate talents and 
powers into ecstasies. Much surpassed 
as he is by Mozart in tender and melan- 
choly expression, and by Cimarosa in the 
comic and passionate style, he is unri- 
valed for vivacity, rapidity, piquancy, 
and all the efforts derived from those 
qualities. Never was any opera huffa 
composed like La Pietra del Paragone; 
never was any opera seria written like 
Otello , or La Donna del Logo, llossini has 
a hundred times painted the pleasures of 
successful love, and, in the duetto of 
Armida , in a manner never before known. 
Sometimes he has been absurd, but he 
has never shown a want of mind ; and 
he is equally incapable of writing with- 
out faults, and without a great display of 
genius/ 


TIIE DOCTOR. 

Dono tibi ct concede 
Virtutcm ct puissanciam 
Mcilicandi, 

Purgundi, 

, Seignnndi, 

Pcr^andi, 

TaiUandi, 

Coupundi, 

Et Occidendi, 

Trap une per totam terrain. 

Vivat, vivat, vivat, vivat, cent fois vivat, 
Nows Doctor qui tarn bene parlnt ! 

Mille, mille anms, et manget, et bibat, 

Et seignet, et tu&t ! 

Moliehc. 

Before I offer my own remarks on 
the medical profession, 1 shall take leave 
to introduce part of a scene from Mo- 
liere's Mafode imaginaire , which I shall 


translate for the benefit of those very 
few persons who have not passed from 
Dover to Calais. The scene selected is 
free from the general color of the piece, 
being rather of a reasoning character, 
and partaking very little of burlesque or 
caricature. It is that between the pre- 
tended invalid and his brother 

Beralde . Is it possible that you should 
be always thus infatuated with your 
apothecaries and physicians, and resolve 
to be sick in spite of nature ? 

Argan . What do you mean, brother ? 

Her. I mean, brother, that I know no 
man less sick than yourself, and that I 
would not wish to have a better consti- 
tution than yours. One great proof that 
you arc well, and that you have an exp- 
edient constitution, is, that with all the 
pains you have taken, you have not yet 
been able to spoil it, and are still alive 
after all the physic they have made you 
swallow. 

Ar. But know, brother, that this is 
the very thing which has preserved me ; 
and that Monsieur Purgon says that I 
should certainly drop, if he suffered 
three days to pass without his care. 

Per. If you arc not on your guard, lie 
will take so much care of you, that he 
will infallibly send you to the other 
world. 

Ar. Come, brother, let us reason a 
little. Have you then no faith in me- 
dicine ? 

Ber. No, brother ; nor do I see that, 
for one's health, it is at all necessary to 
have any. 

Ar. What! you do not hold that to 
be true, which is admitted by all the 
world, and which all ages have revered ? 

Ber. Far from holding it to be a truth, 
I consider it, entre nows, one of the 
greatest follies to he found amongst 
mankind; and looking at things with 
the eye of a philosopher, I cannot con- 
ceive a more absurd piece of mummery, 
or any thing more ridiculous, than one 
man pretending to cure another. 

Ar. Why do you think that one man 
may not be able to cure another ? 

Ber. For this reason, that the resources 
of our machine are mysteries, of which 
men are entirely ignorant, and because 
nature has placed before our eyes a vdl 
too dense to be penetrated. 

Ar. Physicians know nothing thrin, 
according to your account. 

Ber. Not so, brother: they have in 
general much human knowlege. They 
know how to speak Latin ; they know 
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the Greek names for aU maladies, how 
to define and to divide them ; bat, as to 
their cure, that is what they know no- 
thing about. 

Ar. But, at any rate, it must be ad-, 
mitted that in this matter physicians 
know more than other people. 

Ber. They know, brother, what I have 
toid you, which does very little in the 
way of cure ; and the whole excellence 
of their art consists in a pompous gali- 
matias, balderdash, or specious babble, 
which offers words for reasons, and pro- 
mises for effects. 

Ar. But, after all, brother, there are 
persons as wise and as able as yourself, 
and we see that in sickness all the world 
have recourse to physicians. 

Her. That is a proof of human weak- 
ness, not of the truth of their art. 

Ar. Well now let us come to the 
point. 'What is to be done when one 
is ill ? 

Ber. Nothing. 

Ar. Nothing? 

Ber. Nothing. It is only necessary 
to remain quiet. Nature of her own ac- 
cord, when we leave her alon'j, extricates 
herself by degrees from the disorder into 
which she has fallen. It is our restless- 
ness, our impatience, that spoils all, and 
almost all men die of the remedy, not of 
the disease. 

Ar. But you must agree, brother, that 
this Nature of yours may be assisted by 
certain things. 

Ber. Ileaven knows, brother, that this 
is pure ideal food with which we love to 
regale ourselves ; and from all time these 
precious imaginings have insinuated 
themselves into men’s brains, which we 
are inclined to believe because they flat- 
ter us, and which it is to be wished were 
true. When a physician talks to you of 
aiding, supporting, and comforting Na- 
ture, of removing what hurts her, and 
supplying what she needs; of re-esta- 
blishing her, and restoring her func- 
tions ; when he speaks of purifying the 
blood, cooling the brains, abating the 
spleen, putting the stomach in order, 
cleansing the liver, fortifying the heart, 
reviving and preserving the natural heat, 
and of possessing secrets by which he is 
able to prolong life, he merely entertain! 
you with the romance of medicine. But 
when you come to truth and experience, 
you find that it is all moonshine , ami 
that in this case, as in that of a delight- 
ful dream, nothing remains, when you 
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awake, but the miserable aMMtettfttt of 
"having believed it 

Ar. That is to say, tout head etmttfns 
all the science in the work), *itd ymiwish 
me to believe that you kntfw more than 
all the great physicians of the a&tt * ^ 

Ber. In discourse and in tost , these 
great physician* of youreare twosortsof 
persons— to heat them lalkjthey an* the 
most able persons in the work! * to «ee 
them act, they ate the most ignorant of 
all mankind. > J 

Ar. Hoity toity ! you are a great doc- 
tor, 1 see— >1 omy wish that sotaeof 
these gentlemen were here to overturn 
your reasoning, and put an end to your 
clack. 

Ber . Not I, brother — I pretend not 
to fight with physic. Let any one at 
his personal peril, and the peril of his 
fortune, believe in it as he pleases. What 
I say of it, is only between ourselves ; 
and I could have wished to draw you 
a little from the error under which you 
labor, and to take you for diversion to 
see, on this head, one of Moliere’s co- 
medies. 

Ar. This Moliere of yours is a very 
impertinent fellow, with his comedies ; 
and I think it a very offensive thing 
indeed that he should make sport of such 
worthy persons Us physicians. 

Ber. He does not make sport of phy- 
sicians, but of the absurdity of me- 
dicine. 

Ar. Zounda ! were I the physicians, I 
would revenge myself of tils imperti- 
nence ; when he is sick, 1 would -leave 
him to die without succour. If they are 
wise, they will do this. 

Bar. He will be more wise than your 
physicians; for he will not apply to 
them for succour. 

Ar. So much the worse for him, if he 
will not have recourse to remedies. 

Ber . He has his reasons for wishing 
to have nothing to do with them ; for he 
maintain* that such rashness if only per- 
mitted to robust and vigorous persons, 
who have sufficient strength to bear the 
remedy as well as the disorder ; but that 
he, for his part, has no move than will 
suffice to bear the disease *. 


* 4 Friar Bacon wished to teach his content* 
pomriflt that the true regimen health con- 
sisted in attending to meat and drink, to sleep- 
ing and awaking, to rest and exercise, to the 
quality of the aw, and lastly, to the affections 
of the mind : but the multitude who wished to 
be healed, no less than those who wished to 
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We rarely find my thing so sensible but have not, I fancy, on that account 


as tins m our comic writers. 

M The answer to thatagnidesmt question 
— f Which kills most, Death or the Doc- 
tor ?’ should in my* opinion be thus qua- 
lified — Death in .me long run , the Doc- 
tor in the short. Shakspeare under- 
stood these matters, when he made one 
say, in the play of Richard II., ‘ Now 
put it, Heaven, in his physicians mind, 
to help him to his grave immediately * 

I am not ‘ one that hath by physic 
per s seated time with hope.’ I may be 
prejudiced, but my prejudice is unques- 
tionably on the right side, and I ‘ err 
with Plato,’ which was once thought to 
be wiser than to be right with any body 
else. Physic, naturally abhorrent from 
our nature, is my aversion and fear; 
even in sickness, I look on it with ter- 
ror. Did the pill or potion do its work, 
‘:nnd there an end,’ it were bearable ; but 
‘ Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind/ 
Calling in the aid of medicine reminds 
me of the Horse and the Stag. The 
former, to be avenged of the latter, 
prayed the aid of man, and for that pur- 
pose suffered him to mount. The horse 
had his revenge, it is true; but what 
then ? — The man would not get off 
again ! So with physic — the disease may 
be driven out, but the dose stays, or 
its effects, to plague and torment in a 
thousand wdys the simpleton that first 
courted the alliance. , 
e . It is now some years since I retired 
into the country on my means, and 
though a country life is considered little 
better than vegetation , and is deemed 
most ‘ melancholy and gentleman-like/ 
as master Stephen says, I have never 
been hyp'd, nor ever once cut down' 
from any of the boughs of the numerous 
trees in the neighbourhood. That this 
may not appear incredible, it is perhaps 
fit to state that I never fancy myself ill 
when I am not, and that when I am, I 
get through my disorder as well as I can, 
without increasing my complaints by 
the application of the Doctor. 

The mediqal profession, in all its 
branches, has been matter of observation 
and amusement to me through life — 
others have been more intimate with' it, 

heal, despised those vulgar and intelligible pre- 
cepts. A physician of the Baconian school 
would seldom havo touched a fee. In one 
shape or another the physician still has con- 
tinued to pour drugs, of which he knows little, 
into a body of which he knows less.— Quar- 
terly Be vine. 


found so much merriment in it. Every 
thing in it (to the mere observer, who 
proceeds with due respect for its proper 
motto, noli me i anger e), is mixed (up 
with something ludicrous and inexpli- 
cable. 

Look, for instance, al the shop of a 
druggist. W as there ever any thing like 
it devised by man in his sober senses? 
See how it is tricked out — why, you may 
see it a mile off. Behold its red, blue, 
green, and yellow globes, gleaming like 
a meteor to the troubled air, and, like the 
poet’s comet, threatening pestilence and 
ruin to nations. But the joke of the 
thing is this; that all this blaze, this 
gaudy show, is by tlie way of attraction / 
So, when you go (or 1 would advise you 
rather only to peep) into the shop, this 
goodly display of gaily labeled boxes, 
bottles, j ars, and gallipots, rank and file, is 
an attraction or temptation ! What in 
the name of wonder can be the necessity 
of attraction to a druggist’s or an apo- 
thecary’s shop ? Is any one allured by 
this display, to drop in and take a pill or 
a dose, as you would a tart or a basin of 
soup? Can anything but compulsion 
drive them in ? Doubtless, it is intended 
as an attraction ; but, as rocks and 
quicksands do not consent to tlie erection 
of beacons and light-houses, why should 
druggists and apothecaries ? A profusion 
of gilding too of pots and boluses — Ah, 
me ! ‘ it is not all gold that glisters /’ ‘It 
clianceth often in apothecaries’ shops/ 
says an old writer, ‘ ut tituli haheant re- 
media, pixides venena , i. e. 

If you look at the titles, 

Caring nought for your vitals, 

A cure you may there cast your eyes on ; 
But look under the label, 

W rit in jargon of Babel, 

You ’ll find in the gallipots poison !* 

Then comes, — for it is sure to come, 
and, though la^t, it ought in these casts at 
least to be always first in our thoughts, — 
the office of undertaker . What can mean 
his windows gaudily decked out with glit- 
tering escutcheons, and above all a dainty 
picture over the door representing a fu- 
neral procession, hearse, coaches, weep- 
ers, grave-digger, church-yard, and all? 
Well might the Frenchman fancy that 
the inscription ‘funerals performed* was 
some entertainment * Is this to induce 
some passenger, thoughtless of these mat- 
ters before, to exclaim suddenly, ‘ Very 
pretty indeed ! this must be an excellent 
shop for coffins — egad, I ’ll step in, and 
order one!* In both these cases, the 
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expense is utterly thrown away, unless 
it be productive of chance customers — 
Oh ! yes, I am wrong— I must be wrong 
— the apothecary's shop is irresistibly 
tempting, and, when you leave that, *a 
call at the undertaker’s is the most na- 
tural and prudent thing in the world 1 

The medical tribe, regulars and irre- 
gulars, resemble In my mind our troops, 
the regulars and volunteers ; the latter 
cut no figure on a field-day, as they 
discharge their pieces at random, ana 
spread the mischief to the right and left 
without direction ; while the former keep 
up a steadier fire, and the slain have at 
least the satisfaction of falling in a re- 
gular way, and with all the honors of 
medical war. 

Our globe has been likened unto a 
man ; the rivers are its veins, and so on : 
the metropolis of England has also, it 
seems, been considered in this light ; for, 
as London has, T suppose, a heart (though 
whereabout it is, now that its houses 
have run into the country, I cannot say), 
so another part, that lies to tile north, is 
called f the kidney,' from its shape, as 
I have heard ; and in this division the 
following circumstance took place not 
many centuries ago. A surgeon-apothe- 
cary (for, as in the case of Dicky Gos- 
sip — a most proper name for a fashion- 
able apothecary — these professions run 
together, and bleeding copiously follows 
physicking) once attended a gentleman, 
and exhausted his day-book upon him in 
potions by the dozen. My friend, at one 
of the visits, or rather visitations, ex- 
postulated with him, observing that he 
sent such an immoderate quantity of 
doses that no purse or person could stand 
it. — f I have taken none,’ said he, ‘ for a 
week, and am quite well (that of course) ; 
but you have nevertheless sent six bottles 
each day !*— f Ah !* said Galen’s head 
(shaking it) ‘ a workman is nothing 
without his tools.’ — f Well,' replied my 
friend, ‘ I admit that you are a great 
workman, for you have worked me fa- 
mously ; but you must excuse me if I 
decline being any longer one of your 
tods.’ 

Nothing has amused and astonished 
me more, in a short sojournment from 
the country with several of my relatives 
and friends in the squares of the metro* 
l>olis, than the conduct, practice, and suc- 
cess t)f those professors of the medical 
art {mcdicus * a non medico ado ), who 

• Patient, a sufferer, has a much more sen- 
sible derivation. 


blazon on their doors * Apothecary t* nd 
Surgeon ,’ not to omit Accoucheur : see* 
ing them daily skim about cm ftot, in 
gigs or chariots, through the squared 'and 
neighbourhood, one would swear that 
the most open parts of the town were the 
most unhealthy. For a fortnight toge- 
ther have I observed that net a door ht 
******* square has been missed, and 
they only differ from the butcher and- 
baker in this, that the latter call only 
once a day. Their activity is surprising, 
and they seem entitled to the premium 
for discovering perpetual motion , or per- 
haps I should say, motions, not only in 
their own persons, but in those of their 
patients. In these’quarters, if not disease, 
apothecaries are epidemic. I am ac- 
quainted with a hundred opulent fa- 
milies, and have found them all labor- 
ing under one. In many, I really per- 
ceive no other complaint. Is it possible 
that pills and potions, like bugles and 
sarsenets, are a fashion V — a very expen- 
sive one — for it is one that is paid noth 
in purse and person. Husbands might 
well drink their magnum of claret, or 
bottle of Champagne, if they had not 
the apothecary's daily hamper of phials 
to pay for. 

My aunt, with whom I now am, is, it 
is true, a sort of Mrs. Nevcrwell — -but 
how the deuce should she be otherwise, 
with two visits a day from the apothe- 
cary, and physic to take every two hours ? 
1 think, however^ from my observation, 
that it is not (and how should it be?) 
the medicine that is coveted, but the 
apothecary ; he is such a nice, simple, 
tattling, fascinating creature, that not to 
see him for a whole day is, with liiany 
persons to be in the last stage of illness — a 
knock, as it were, at death's door, from 
which there is no rescue but the apothe- 
cary’s knock at theirs. 

Indeed I would have the proprietors 
of journals look to these wheedling arts 
and their professors ; for, if iViay judge 
from some experience, a fashionable 
apothecary is a walking nevisjxijter, and his 
daily visits*quite supersede the necessity 
of reading one : — -the expense, it is true, 
of taking a newspaper is saved, but then 
there is the dose to take ! How he ma- 
nages, I know not ; but he U»absolutely 
treated like a favored suitor, and otic 
would vow, in the words of Falstaff, 
that he had given the ladies powders to 
make them love him. They all dress ex- 
pressly to receive him, and receive him 
in the most languishing posture, such as 
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they deem most becoming, which they # 
appear to consiilt as deeply as if they 
were preparing to sit to sir Thomas 
Lawrence. This, with very distant and 
unintelligible allusions to any complaint, 
proves that there is not mucn the matter 
with them. The husband has no time 
to be sick — in fact he cannot afford it. 
Towards Christmas, that billA oub sea- 
son, however/ he has an attack, when 
•the medical gentleman's charms and 
fascinations are for a time suspended ; 
but there is soon a relapse, and tne fever 
again at its height. W ere there nothing 
in all this, but the relief that idleness 
and ennui derive from the company and 
tattle of these non-descript, insinuating 
creatures, it might be well enough ; but 
there is the draught to be taken, and the 
draft to be given ; and the filling up of 
his bills is the filling up of the bills of 
mortality . 

Moralists tell us that c pleasure is 
poison/ and such in my opinion is the 
pleasure of the apothecary's company. 
These are the ladies who, in the slip- 
slop of the day, may indeed be said ‘ to 
enjoy a bad state of health/ Strange in- 
fatuation! that people will not leave 
well alone, but must take the road to 
death in pursuit of more health than 
their frames are susceptible of, while 
they shut the door against themselves 
and the fresh air, to open it wide to pes- 
tilence and the apothecary. Heroic crea- 
tures ! having fixed on an object, they 
cheerfully die in the pursuit. 

During a late visit in ****** square, 
our apothecary himself died. I then 
ventured to suggest to the disconsolate 
grief and despondency of my fair friends, 
that they and their neighbours ought to 
erect a little monument to him, and, 
without daring to translate it in their 
presence, proposed this epitaph : — 

Hac sub humo, per quern tot jacuere, jacet. 

Beneath ftr him a grave's provided 

Through whom so many of us lie dead ! 

One thing more 1 wish to disburthen 
my mind of, and it is a proposition for 
the benefit of the profession. Intimately 
connected, like cause and effect, as phy- 
sicians and apothecaries are with under- 
takers, I have always wondered that there 
should never have been a better under- 
standing between them in one particu- 
lar. Can any thing be more wasteful 
and wrong, than that the numerous stud 
of fine black horses used at funerals 
should be so used exclusively ? Surely, 
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If there is any thing like friendship, or 
affection, or gratitude in the world, it 
should appear in the breast of under- 
takers towards medical men. Would it 
then be too much to ask, or rather should it 
not have suggested itself to themselves, 
that these horses, while unemployed 
in carrying home the Work, might be 
offered to physicians and apothecaries to 
draw their chariots and gigs ? What a 
saving would this be to them, and (far 
from a hindrance) a promotion of busi- 
ness to the undertaker 1 Indeed l think 
it would better suit the solemn augury, 
if they had the use of the black coaches 
also ; and those in groat practice might 
not, Jfor the conveyance of copious doses 
of medicine, find the hearse inconve- 
nient. The thing would then be more 
compact and pf a piece ; and, till the apo- 
thecary has finished his visits, it is quite 
impossible that the undertaker can have 
any use for his horses or carriages : — 

< Alterius sic 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.* 

fi OR. 

So th’ undertaker and apothecary 
Are to each other made auxiliary. 

Here we have gratitude and mutual 
advantage mingled— one good mixture , 
at any rate. Hawtuohn. 


CUPS AND SAUCEUS. 

Sitting the other morning at my so- 
litary breakfast, and having finished the 
pleasant task of reading the newspaper, 
1 was amusing myself with trying how 
cleverly I could balance the spoon on the 
edge of my cup, examining the dregs to 
look for a sweetheart, and doing various 
other matters too numerous and too silly 
to mention ; when the thought struck 
me of tile extreme usefulness of cups and 
saucers (not for the last-mentioned pur- 
poses to be sure), from the plainest com- 
mon yellow ware to the most superbly 
painted and gilt china; and not only 
their usefulness, but the exceedingly 
various hours and purposes, at and for 
which they are used. Wise thoughts 
truly ! yet they amused me ; and 1 will 
put them together, in the hope that they 
may amuse others. Cups and saucers , it 
appears to me, are in use sans intermis- 
sion; and I shall endeavour to show 
their employment, &c. throughout* the 
twenty-four hours. 

Four o'clock in the morning.— At this 
hour, or a little before, Susan Soapy, 
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herself scarcely awaked, having just left # 
her truckle bed, knocks with one deep 
heavy thump at some gentleman’s door, 
being engaged for a day’s washing, to 
arouse the scarcely rousable Deborah 
Duster, house and laundry maid, to her 
hateful labor. Thump follows thump at 
the door; Debby is unwilling to hear 
it ; and till her mistress’s bell from the 
bed-room comes in as an auxiliary, she 
does not stir. At last she pops down 
Btairs in her under petticoat, with a 
shivering, ghost-like sort of glide, and 
lets in Mrs. Soapy, immediately gliding 
back again to dress. Mrs. Soapy knows 
full well what to do in the interim ; the 
kitchen fire is lighted, the kettle put on, 
and the cups and saucers are set forth in 
due array for th & first breakfast (for be 
it known that the same parties will want 
them again at eight o’clock, for the 
second breakfast, as it is called). By the 
time the copper fire is lighted, and De- 
borah has made her appearance, the 
kettle sings, and presently the water 
boils; when down they sit with their 
four rounds of toast, their basin of 
eightpenny moist, and their three spoon- 
fuls of mixed ; for Mrs. Soapy likes a drop 
of mixed, and moreover sne inevitably 
puts the glass of brandy left out for her 
first breakfast in the last cup ; which 
last cup is generally the fifth or sixth : 
it strengthens it, she says, and settles her 
stomach for the day ; and she is thought 
to be a good judge of these matters. It 
has been said that ‘ there is a pleasure 
in madness, which none but madmen 
know ;’ and I believe it may be added, by 
way of parody, that there is a joy in 
washerwomens first breakfasts, which 
none but washerwomen know ; for, while 
Susan and Deborah are over their cups, 
they rehearse all they know of the neigh- 
bourhood did I only say all £ — verily, 
a little more than that; for, like the 
story of the three black crows, things lose 
nothing by being repeated, but like a 
snow-ball gather as they go ; and you 
know, if Mrs. Soapy related to Deborah 
all the out-of-door news, the latter was 
bound, as a matter of course, to acquaint 
her with all the in-door intelligence; 
{such as family quarrels* young ladies’ 
sweethearts (and where are the young 
ladies without ?), faults to be found with 
the style of living, as respects the poor 
sartants (and they generally find a few 
of these), complaints of low wages, and 
the not being able to buy above one 
laced cap every quarter. In short, so 


much tea is to be swallowed,] toast to be 
eaten, and so many topics to be discussed, 
that I must leave Susan and Deborah to 
finish their early breakfast at* their id- 
sure, and begin washing when it suits 
them ; for it is time to attend to my next 
set, or sets, of cwp* and saucers . 

Five o’clock. At this hour a gdodly 
muster of fish-fags, porters, carmdft, 
boatmen, salesmen, Gravesend boat pas- 
sengers, &c. may be found congregated, 
in the most Babel-like confusion, at a 
certain place in Darkhouse-lane, Bil- 
lingsgate — (what a suitable name !) — 
chiefly occupied with their cups and 
saucers , over which they pour forth au 
endless variety of oaths and slang, as 
little to be understood by some folks, as 
would be the language of the natives 
of those countries which supply the tea, 
coffee, and sugar they are partaking of. 
One groupe may be heard discussing the 
price of sprats and herrings, or bewail- 
ing the interference of a late worshipful 
lord mayor, as to unwholesome salmon ; 
another party of amphibious fellows, 
fishermen, boatmen, and sailors, are 
jabbering in their own peculiar lingo, 
which seems to be as amphibious as 
themselves ; these, together with car- 
men debating and squabbling about 
their different jobs, good or bad, — poor 
passengers inquiring how soon the va- 
rious packets will start, — and the ilntty 
fish-lads from the Vest-end, talking 
about the speed of their respective nags, 
accompanied by the eternal clatter of 
cups and saucers , — make up a scene of 
confusion, and Life in London, which I 
do not think even Tom and Jerry, with 
all their per severance, were said to have 
visited. At this hour too there may be 
found in each of the wholesale markets, 
whether for meat or vegetables, one or 
more houses open, where the cups anil 
saucers are rattling for the gratification 
of their temporary inmates ; such as the 
spruce red-cabbage-colored fnarket-gar- 
deners’ wives and daughters, at Coven t- 
garden, or the carcase- butchers, counfry 
dealers, and London venders of roasting 
and boiling at Newgate or Leadenhall. 

Six o’clock. The last-mentioned places 
are generally employed at this hour as 
well a6 at five ; but in addition may be 
seen the muffled-up, snuffy-looking old 
women, at sundry corners of streets and 
courts, with their smoking saloon, their 
white cups and saucers, their plates of 
thick bread and butter, slices of ginger- 
bread, &c, to tempt each passer-by to 
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jtod ami breakfast with them. You 
may see this sassafras beverage partaken 
of by a variety of characters ; poor mi- 
serable wretches who have been passing 
the night in the streets from necessity ; 
guilty ones who have done so by choice, 
or who have been rambling from one 
night-house to another; watermen at 
hackney-coach stands; the coachmen 
themselves ; laborers going to their work; 
watchmen going off their beats ; and 
men going to beat carpets: these, and 
many utter non-descripts, who either 
have not the time to spare for, or the 
means to procure, better accommodation, 
lay out their twopence or threepence 
with old Snuffy, who now 'and then, to 
oblige an old friend or reglar customer, 
may be seen to surrender up, for a few 
minutes, her rush-bottomed chair, the 
only seat to be found at this sort of public 
breakfast . I understand that these old 
ladies are much aggrieved by the late 
establishment of so many coflce-shops, 
some of which are always open, and 
that they mean to petition parliament 
either to do away with them entirely, or 
to prevent them from opening at their 
especial hours of business. I wish them 
success, and think the humane Mr. 
Martin would do well to take them 
under his powerful protection. 

Seven o clock. Now may be seen a 
bustle and a bellows-blowing extraordi- 
nary in private families, where the ma- 
ster is about to take a journey ; slip- 
shod, half-dressed maids, mistresses, and 
daughters, arc driving about in all di- 
rections, and for all sorts of purposes, 
lest the good gentleman should be too 
late at the Swan with two Necks, the 
Spread Eagle, the Saracen ’a Head, or 
any other monstrous sign from which he 
may intend to take his departure. His 
boots are to be cleaned, liis hat and great 
coat to be brushed, his trunks corded, 
his sandwiches to be cut, the cups and 
saucers to be set, tea made, &c. and 
for one hour all is ‘ confusion worse 
confounded;* after which the silence is 
so much more perceptible, that a good 
wife will be apt to take up the burthen 
of the old Scotch song, and sing or say, 

* There’s nac luck about the house, 

For my gude mon’s awa !" 

% 

Almost as bustling and uncomfortable, 
at this hour, is tlie breakfast of the ci- 
tizen, who must be at business in Wat- , 
ling-strcct by nine o'clock, but who 
lives a few miles out of town that lie 


may enjoy the country, into which be 
1 seldom gets before eight or nine at night, 
and from which be starts about eight in 
"the morning, Sunday, to be sure, is 
an exception ; and then he generally 
swallows more eatables and drinkables 
than fresh air ; but he loves the country , 
and likes the gossip in the stage. 

Eight o’clock. Susan Soapy and her 
sisterhood are engaged at their second 
breakfasts. Young gentlemen employed 
in private and public offices, who are to 
be at business by nine ; — all little boys 
and girls under marching orders for 
school; most of the poorer classes of 
society, and many respectable tradesmen, 
who are, or wish to be thought, early and 
industrious, — are at this time taking 
tlicir morning’s meal. No hour in the 
day is so full of peril and employment 
for the brittle fraternity of cups and 
saucers; such rattling and washing; 
such destruction of whole hecatombs of 
hot rolls, toast, bread and butter, to- 
gether with tea, coffee, and ‘ three times 
skimmed sky-blue,’ as poor Bloomfield 
called inilk ; or as our own milk-maids 
and men so wittily and so learnedly cry 
it, ‘ Mieau/— half water: the world 
does not sufficient credit to our wan* 
dcring pail-bearers for their knowlege 
of the French language. 

Nine o’clock. This, if not an exceed- 
ingly genteel hour, is at all events a very 
comfortable one for breakfasting: it is 
extremely pleasant at this hour, in a good 
round- numbered respectable family, to 
hear the cups and saucers give token, 
by their well known rattle, of the ap- 
proaching social meal. Where a family 
is blessed with health and competence, 
and where the thoughts and feelings of 
the members of it are such as they ought 
to be, this is the most delightful meal of 
the day. The large round table is co- 
vered with a snow-white damask cloth, 
on which are spread all fixe paraphernalia 
of a good substantia] breakfast; the 
steaming urn, the silver tea-pot, the 
white and gold breakfast-set of china, 
&c. Now are discussed the various oc- 
currences of yesterday ; the ladies’ shop- 
pings, the gentlemen’s rides, walks, or 
business; the criticism of last night’s^ 
play, or the recollections of some plea-* 
sant party ; these, with plans for the 
operations of the present day, fill up a 
charming hour ; for this is the only meal 
at which all the members of a family 
are almost sure of being assembled; 
for, when they separate, each to their 
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various avocations, many contingencies the price current. At .this hour, too, 
may intervene to prevent the whole * cups and saucers will be found in full 
party from meeting again before the use at the chambers or apartments of 
following morning. lazy young men, and wealthy old ones ; 

Ten o clock. About this time the re- the latter, if at all of the quidnunc order, 
spectable coffee-houses begin to be busy deeply buried in their newspapers over 
with cups and saucers (indeed they are the foreign and political intelligence, 
so, more or less, the whole day, for you Eleven o’clock. Cups and saucers 
may see one man breakfasting, and still in use at coffee-houses, for break- 
another dining at three o'clock in the fast, and in the rooms of lying-in ladies 
afternoon) ; and it is not an unamusing for white or brown caudle, that cheering 
speculation to observe the different occu- beverage for all good gossips, whodiscover 
pants of the boxes taking their morning's at every sip, as in duty bound, a great 
meal. In one you may sec the country resemblance to papa and mama in tho 
gentleman, plain and neat in his dress, poor babe's unformed features, 
rotund in his person, and healthy ip his Twelve o’clock. Your very genteel 
looks: he is come to town on some bu- fellows may be still seen at coffee- 
siness relative to funded property, and houses over their cups and saucers ; 
is anxiously looking at the price of three for he who can contrive to take his meals 
per cent, consols in the newspaper ; the latest is allowed to be the gcntcclest 
meanwhile his breakfast is of the sub- man. Now too tlic last night's qua- 
stantial order, beef on one plate, and drillers and rout-liun ters begin to shake 
ham on another ; but he does not seem off their slumbers, and, though rather 
to like the ‘Vauxliall slices 'in which unfashionahly early, think it is morning; 
they are cut, and would evidently rather while, with a declaration of being more 
see the respective joints there, as he has fatigued than when they went to bed, 
them at home. In the next box is pro- they condescend to sip a little chocolate 
bably a London buck, who, having been out of their superb china. At this hour 
one of a party that dined there the day also cups and saucers are employed in a 
before, and having been too late, and way that the sons and daughters of 
too much done oner with sacrificing to splendor and affluence have little con- 
tlie jolly god, to get home to bed, had ception of. In some lone garret, or hack 
taken one there. His breakfast is of a room, scantily and miserably furnished, 
very different order from that of his and with a bed of straw, perhaps, ou 
neighbour, who seems to have a scorn the floor in one corner, may be seen a 
of cups and saucers , and takes a glass of squalid family seated (if they have scats 
ale after his meat ; while our buck has enough) round a crazy deal table, 
hardly touched his muffin, but is pour- taking —not their breakfast — but their 
ing down plentiful libations of tea to dinner, consisting of poor diluted twice 
allay his 4 infernal thirst,' as he would drawn tea, without milk, and bread 
call it. He too is looking at the news- thinly spread, not with butter, but drip- 
paper, but it is only at the fashionable ping, purchased at a chandler’s shop, the 
news, and the theatrical comments and keeper of which gets his supply of the 
amusements. 1 might extend this al- article from the pampered menials of the 
most ad injinitum ; for here is the naval nobleman's or gentleman's kitchen. This 
officer come to make his bow at the ad- is the nearest approach that many a poor 
miralty; the army officer to the com- man can make to the flavor of meat; 
mander in chief; and the clergyman to and with such men, tea, or The extract 
his bishop : here too are some attorneys, of roasted corn, enters into the formation 
come to take counsel's opinion, or to of almost every meal, 
attend that endless matter — a cause in One, two, and three o'clock. Cups 
chancery ; the foreign merchant to and saucers may still be seen in use for 
make his purchases, and the English one breakfast at the mansions of the great 
|o meet liim ; each person having a and the would-be-great ; the diners-out 
newspaper in his hand, and perusing i$ of yesterday, and the dancers or rakes of 
in his own particular manner ; the of- the preceding night, 
fleers looking at the list of promotions in Four o'clock finds our first friends, 
the* Gazette, the parson peering about Susan and Deborah, at their comforting 
for something headed f clerical affairs,’ cup of afternoon tea: richly enjoyed is 
the lawyer for the reports of cases in the this pause in their labor ; and in spite 
different courts, and the merchants for of a cold brick floor and a washhouse full 
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of steam, the cups and saucers are held 
by their sadden and wrinkled hands, in 
as satisfied and as sipping a position as 
could be done by any lady wno wished 
to display a hand and arm of alabaster, 
with taper fingers decorated by all the 
gems of the e East and Western IndY 
At this hour the poorer classes in general 
are to be seen taking their deep-colored 
decoction of tea-dust, with infinite com- 
fort and satisfaction. 

Five o’clock is a most vulgar hour 
for tea ; but there are still left many 
perverse, old-fashioned, foolish trades- 
people, who, in spite of all the entreaties 
of Miss Laura, or Master Henry, who 
would fain be genteel, and teach their 
parents to be so too, will have their cups 
and sauceTS set forth at five ; for they 
like a bit of supper, and if they were to 
have tea late, they could not eat a mor- 
sel at nine, when they invariably sup. 
What a strange world it is ! While 
Brown of the Minories is taking his 
Welsh rabbit at nine, the honorables 
and dishonorables at the West are just 
drinking c the King ' after dinner ; and, 
though the aforesaid Brown might be 
able to ‘ buy them all/ as a city man 
would say, yet they look down upon him 
with all imaginable disdain for two rea- 
sons ; namely, because he breathes the 
vulgar pitchy air of Tower-hill, and 
dares to dine before eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

Six o’clock. This is a decent and 
comfortable, if not a very genteel hour 
for tea ; and the man of business, after 
the fatigues of the day, can join his fa- 
mily circle with comfort and quiet ; it 
matches, as it were, the hour of nine for 
breakfast, and therefore c now o’er one 
half the world' cups and saucers are 
spread. It is an excellent hour likewise 
for a public breakfast. Start not, ye sim- 
ple ones, who may deem such a thing 
impossible ; I have written the word and 
I repeat it breakfast HI — There now, 
I have given you three notes of admira- 
ration, upon which you may pause half 
an hour if you please. If a nobleman or 
gentleman lias a seat some ten or twenty 
miles from London, and feels a wish to 
show all the world his best cups and 
saucers, &c. how can he do it so well, as 
by giving a public breakfast ? in summer 
time under tents upon his lawn, and all 
that sort of thing. W ell then, every body 
must see that his London friends, who 
do not begin the morning till about 
two o’clock, could not conveniently come 


all that distance, and have an appetite 
•for breakfast, before six o'clock p. m. ; 
therefore 1 once more affirm that six 
o’clock is an excellent time for a member 
of either house of parliament to give 
a public breakfast. 

Seven o’clock. This is thought by 
some a tolerably genteel hour to take 
their souchong. Poor, ill-judging, un- 
fashionable beings ! they know no better ; 
but, if they are happy in their ignorance, 
never mind. When autumn has em- 
browned the groves, or altogether rob- 
bed them of their leafy glories, — matters, 
by the bye, that we Londoners know 
little about — when a hand at cards be- 
comes the sine qua non to fill up the 
tedium of a long dreary evening ; then 
seven o’clock is an hour of consequence 
to consequential people ; and numerous 
indeed are the tea-and-turn-out parties 
in this vast, overgrown, and still-growing 
metropolis, which assemble at that time 
over cups and saucers, muffins, crumpets, 
and ‘ nice Yorkshire cakes,’ as the itine- 
rant dealers in such articles temptingly 
describe them. Mrs. Trott, for instance, 
of St. Martin’s-le-grand, has issued her 
cards for seven, and the neighbourhood 
is accordingly disturbed and alarmed by 
the thundering knocks at the side door, 
as it is called, of the pork-shop, in which 
house she occupies the first floor. First 
appear the Browns from Budge Row, 
then the Smiths from St. Peter’s Alley, 
and then the Jacksons, who always do the 
thing genteelly, in a hackney coach, the 
driver of which, as if aware of the im- 
portance of his cargo, absolutely shakes 
the house with his inimitable knocks. 
I will not enumerate any more of the 
party, but fancy them seated, to the 
number of fifteen or twenty, in a room 
eight feet by twelve, and Mrs. Trott, 
that paragon of tea-makers, enthroned 
behind the table, in all the dignity of sou- 
chong, bohea, and gunpowder, poured 
from a silver tea-pot, into the best cup and 
saucers. No w the smoking beverage is sent 
round, and the young unmarried gentle- 
men of the party skip round after Molly 
the maid, with the well-loaded plates of 
muffins, &c.; pressing IVJiss Biddy or 
Miss Betsy to take this or that bit, wniclr 
their politeness fancies to be the nicest/ 
I would fain give the conversation ; but 
it is too confined, and too tow,- -I mean 
in tone— to be regularly caught. Now 
and then an old lady will admire some of 
the articles which Mrs. Trott exhibits, 
and she will civilly respond to the said 
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admiration ; but beyond (hit* and an 
occasional ejaculation from some dandy • 
who had seen Sinclair on the first night 
of his re-appearance, or who had been 
at the play-house when his mcyesty was 
there, the talk is very small indeed. At 
length, when the cups and saucers are 
taken away, the best bit of green baize 
is spread on the polished mahogany 
table, one of the old pillar and claw sort, 
that had been Mrs. Trott’s great aunt’s, 
and the happy throng crowd round it for 
a good game at five-farthing loo; but, 
as this is not properly part of my sub- 
ject, 1 shall merely say, that after spend- 
ing a happy evening, the whole of the 
party will get home by ten o’clock, and 
leave the astonished neighbourhood of 
St. Martin’s-le-grand to its accustomed 
repose. And though the folks at the 
west end may turn up their great and 
scornful noses at the thought of such a 
party, yet 1 do not see any reason why 
the members of it should not enjoy them- 
selves in their own way. 

Eight o’clock is an improved edition 
of the last-mentioned time for tea; but 
it needs no description as varying from 
it, except in the greater display. 

Nine o’clock is an absolutely genteel 
hour for a commoner to take his tea; 
none but tile nobility may presume to 
set forth their cups and saucers, or have 
them handed round at a later hour than 
this, at least as a regular hour ; but 
the man who can constantly set himself 
down to his decoction of twelve-shilling 
green at this hour may consider himself 
as being quite the thing. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock. These 
hours may form a gradation from the 
peer to the prince, as to their fitness for 
tea-time ; say a baron at ten, an earl at 
half pa9t, a marquis at eleven, a duke 
at half past eleven, and royalty itself at 
midnight* If this arrangement should 
not be satisfactory, the Court of Claims 
might be assembled to decide upon it ; 
but, as a simple man (simple enough 
say some of them), those are the times 
which I would assign to the respective 
orders of nobility, to be employed with 
their cups and saucers. 

Ope, two, and three o’clock in the 
toiorning. What! exclaim some of my 
readers; one, two, and three in the 
morning for cups and saucers to be in 
usej> nonsense! Indeed it is no such 
thing: for, whether the parties, from 
their late liours, are to be deemed gen- 
teeler than those last enumerated, or not, 

rot. v. 


still at these horns, thanks to the mild “ 
ness of our police, you may find coffee* 
shops open, from what are called the 
hack slums of Westminster to those of 
W apping ; and not only open, but ftill 
of customers, such as Uiey are ; rogues 
of every order and degree ; women who 
cannot be described, and who, whatever 
they may once have been, are not now 
of the gentle sex; thieves who have 
stolen valuable property, and watchmen 
who have stolen on their beats to toast 
their noses and their muffins at the same 
time ; and a confused medley of beings 
who beggar all description. 

This brings me round to Busan Soapy’s 
hour, the first heroine of my story ; and 
I tliink I have clearly shown, that every 
other article of the Crockery family must 
succumb in point of usefulness to those 
eternally-employed and always-welcome 
children of the earth ,- — cups and saucers . 

J. M. Lacey. 


LETTERS FROM THE CAUCASUS Aftp 
GEORGIA, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A 
JOURNEY INTO PERSIA. BVO. 1823. 

In the productions of female tourists 
we generally observe a sprightlincss of 
manner and an amusing vivacity. In- 
deed, ladies who arc grave and dull are 
not so communicative as to be fond of 
imparting to the world their stores of 
remark. A lady of the name of Freygan, 
whose husband was sent into Persia in a 
diplomatic capacity, ventured to accom- 
pany him through the horrid passes of 
the Caucasus, in defiance of every danger 
that might be apprehended either from 
nature or from man. As she had two in- 
fants under her care, her maternal feelings 
were constantly alive, and her anxiety 
never gave way to apathy or indifference. 

Speaking of her mountainous journey, 
she says, r I seated myself in my basket, 
with tne children in my lap.* It is to bo 
sure the most inconvenient vehicle that 
ever was used. I was obliged to sit in a 
stooping posture, with knees bent, and 
scarcely able to hold my children ; having 
at the same time to defend them from 
the cold. To complete the aukwardness 
of this machine, it was hardly ever ba- 
lanced properly, although placed upon a 
sledge. My husband and the four Os- 
sitinians were continually employed in 
propping it, and were frequently plunged 
to their shoulders in the snow, during 
the laborious march. We proceeded 

r 
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slowly, our horses and oxen sinking every 
now and then in the drift; fopourpath 
was only of the width the leading 
horses made it by their track. We 
inarched on in mournful silence, which 
was interrupted only by the whistling of 
the wind, or the cries of my children. 

* We had not proceeded far, before we 
came to descend a hill, having on the 
left a declivity of some depth, at the 
bottom of which flowed the rapid Ara~ 
gua. Our guides did not allow us to get 
out of the carriage, but contented them- 
selves with locking the wheels and going 
at a foot's pace; but, alas .’.they drove 
over a large stone, the carriage lost its 
balance, and rolled down the bank. At 
the first bound my husband was thrown 
upon the rocks, where he lay senseless ; 
the next jerked out our nurse and my 
boy, and the last shock dashed the ca- 
leclie, already broken, into the river. I, 
however, remained in the carriage with 
my other child ; whom, to save from in- 
jury, 1 held close to my bosom. Large 
pieces of rock, loosened by our fall, rolled 
With a crash into the water ; add to this, 
the cries of affright from the men re- 
maining on the hill, the noise of the tor- 
rent breaking against the caleche, and 
the groans of the driver, who was dragged 
along with the vehicle, and had received 
some severe bruises.' 

The character of the Caucasian tribes, 
given by this lady, cannot be deemed 
very favorable. In fact, they are a race 
of robbers ; and, while they so firmly 
retain this vile propensity, they canuot 
be reckoned among civilised commu- 
nities. Of two of their principal tribes 
we have the following account : l 

e The Tchetchinzi are masters in the 
art of robbery ; in the pursuit of which 
they show no pity, even for their coun- 
trymen. If a Tcnctchintz get the better 
of another 11 in single combat, the victor 
will strip and put him to death ; but if 
one of these people seize an European, 
he will plunder his prisoner, yet pre- 
serve his life in hope of ransom. Net- 
withstanding such a continual system of 
pillage, the very profession of a Tchet- 
chintz, his dwelling is a mere den, de- 
stitute of every Convenience ; his bed a 
skin placed by the hearth ; his food, 
coarse bread, half baked, which he eats 
in a smoking state, with half-roasted 
meat : these, with ardent spirits, of which 
they are particularly foiul, are their luxu- 


ries. As long as the pilfered provision 
"lasts, the wretch remains idle, and want 
alone drives him to active exertion in 
search of more. The Tchetchinzi do not 
take much trouble about agriculture; 
they cultivate only a little barley and 
wheat, with some [tobacco and onions. 
The women perform all the domestic 
offices, while the men give themselves 
no care but in the chase and robbery. 
They arc of a middling height, and very 
hardy. When influenced by fear or 
mistrust they can be obliging, and are 
particularly so to the rich, or to strangers, 
in hope of some profit. Their arms con* 
sist of a fusil, a sabre, and a dagger; 
sometimes also they carry a lance with a 
shield. A Tchetchintz never goes out 
of his house without being armed, if 
only with a stick, at the end of which is 
fixed a ball of iron having three triangu- 
lar points. 

f The Ossitinians differ little from the 
Tchetchinzi ; they use bows and arrows, 
although their usual arm is a fusil. They 
are great boasters and quarrelers, threat- 
ening each other continually, either with 
a gun, a dagger, or the bow : usually, 
however, they content themselves by 
making a great uproar, and are quickly 
friends again, if any third person wifi 
celebrate the reconciliation with a glass 
of brandv, or a draught of their country 
beer, which is very strong. Their 
houses are, for the most part, enclosed 
by a wall or paling, surmounted with 
horses' heads and other bones. 

f Upon the death of an Ossitinian, his 
widow shrieks, tears her hair and face, 
and beats her bosom ; but frequently this 
despair is only occasioned by the impos- 
sibility of her ever marrying again : she 
pretends at every moment to be ready 
to kill herself with a knife or a stone, to 
drown herself, or to cast herself from 
the top of some rock, but is as invariably 
withheld by her neighbours, who never 
leave her during the three days of mourn- 
ing. These mends employ the next 
three days in administering consolation 
to the widow, and in eating and drink- 
ing at her expense ; while the conversa- 
tion consists in praises of the deceased, 
who is usually soon after forgotten/ 

The manners and customs of the peo- 
ple of Georgia are pleasantly described ; 
but those who have perused the volumes 
of Sir Robert Ker Porter will find Kttle 
novel# in this work.—- The Georgian 
marriages are thus noticed : 

f On the nuptial day, the bride, loaded 
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with jewels and other ornaments, and 
covered with a veil reaching to the 
ground, is placed on a carpet, where she 
sits with her legs folded according to the 
custom of the country. To complete her 
resemblance to an Indian pagod, this sta- 
tue of a wife remains the whole day in the 
same position without eating or drinking, 
and, what is more extraordinary, without 
speaking a word. It would seem as if, 
in ‘Georgia marriage were one of those 
associations, into which none can be ad- 
mitted until proved by severe trials ; but 
it is some consolation to the novice, that 
her intended partner is subjected to the 
same ceremony. Having been introduced 
into the house, he places himself by the 
side of his fair unknown, and in like man- 
ner remains silent for an equal length of 
time. Were they to turn their backs on 
each other for a moment, it would be 
deemed a serious lovers’ quarrel : but, in 
this submissive posture, they appear to say 
to each other — * they would marry us, 
don’t be angry with me, it is not my 
fault/ After the ceremony, the bride is 
unveiled, and a banquet concludes the 
festival/ 

Her description of the Georgian dress 
is accompanied with some remarks on 
the oriental costume. — f Though this 
(she Bays) may seem extraordinary to us, 
I think it is perfectly adapted to the cli- 
mate and habits of the country. In 
Persia, for example, where the men pass 
the greater part of their time on horse- 
back and in the use of arms, they wear 
a dress conveniently loose ; but that of 
the ladies is made to fit closer to the 
shape, as they seldom quit their sofas. 
In Europe the man takes off his hat; 
but the Persian, who never uncovers his 
head, puts his shoes off upon entering a 
house, that he may not injure the carpet, 
which is often of great value. There 
are many other customs which are quite 
opposite to those of Europe; .as the 
Georgian dinner for instance, which com- 
menees with what is our dessert, and the 
extreme heat induces the people to take 
no food that is not light and cooling : in 
consequence of this temperance, they arc 
generally robust, and attain to an ad- 
vanced age. The men are clad warmly 
even in summer, for the evenings are al- 
ways more or less cool. Thus we see 
that the Turks and Moldavians, as well 
as the Spaniards, prefer enduring the 
heat, rather than being exposed to a chill 
after sunset ; at which time the air be- 
comes cold, as is usually the case in 


southern countries. There are still to 
• be .seen at Tiflis some women of the 
lower class, who adhere to the. ancient 
fashion of hiding the face with a veil, in 
which are two small openings for tjje 
©yes/ _ , , 

M. Freygan's narrative of his Persian 
journey is not entitled to high praise. 
The information which he gives is very 
scanty and imperfect ; and tne historical 
sketch which he has added is altogether 
unsatisfactory. We may allow that he 
excels his wife as a scholar and a poli- 
tician : but in the communication of his 
thoughts he is not so amusing or so in- 
teresting. 


THE UNFORTUNATE SLAVE ,* 

from the new Romance of IByyi Balm. 

One night (says the hero of the talc), 
soon after the sun had set, as 1 was pre- 
paring my bed, I perchance looked over 
a part of the wall tnat was a little broken 
down, and on a slip of terrace that was 
close under it 1 discovered a female, who 
was employed in assorting find spread- 
ing out tobacco-leaves. Iler blue veil 
was negligently thrown over her head, 
and, as she stooped, the two long tresses 
which flowed from her forehead hung 
down in so tantalizing a mauner as 
nearly to screen all her face, but still 
left so much of it visible, that it created 
an intense desire in me to seethe re- 
mainder. Every thing that I saw in 
her announced beauty. Iler hands were 
small, and dyed with henna ; her feet 
were equally small ; and her whole air 
and form bespoke loveliness and grace. 
I gazed upon ner until I could no longer 
contain my passion ; 1 made a slight 
noise, which immediately caused her to 
look up, and, before she could cover her- 
self with her veil, 1 had time to see the 
most enchanting features that the ima- 
gination can conceive, and to receive 
a look from eyes so bewitching, that i 
immediately felt my heart in a blaze. 
With apparent displeasure she covered 
herself ; out still I coujd perceive that, 
she had managed licr veil witli so much 
art, that there was room for a certain 
dark and sparkling eye to look at me, 
and to eiyoy my agitation. As I con- 
tinued to gaze upon Iter, she at length 
said, though still going on with ner 
work, ‘Why do you look at me? it is 
criminal/—' For the sake of the sainted 
Hosein/ 1 exclaimed, ' do not turn fyoni 
inr ; it is no crime to love : your eye* 
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have made roast meat ofra? heart: by 
the mother that bore you. Jet me look 
upon your faoe again. In a more sub- 
dued voice she answered me, ‘ Why do 
ypu ask, me? You know it is a crime 
for a woman to let her face he seen ; 
and, you are .neither my father, my 
brother, nor my husband; I do not even 
know who you are. Have you no 
shame, to talk thus to a maid ?'-^-At this 
moment she let her yeil fall, as if by 
chance, and 1 had time to look again 
Upon her face, which was even more 
beautiful than I had imagined. Her 
eyes were large and peculiarly black, and 
/ringed by long lashes, which, aided by 
the collyrium with which they were 
tinged, formed a sort of ambuscade, from 
which she leveled her shafts. Her eye- 
brows were finely arched, and nature had 
brought them together just over her 
nose, in bo strong a line, that there was 
no need of art to join them together. 
Her nose was aquiline, her mouth small, 
and full of sweet expression ; and in the 
centre of her chin was a dimple which 
she kept carefully marked with a blue 
puncture. Nothing could equal the 
beauty of her hair ; it was black as jet, 
and fell in long tresses down her back. 
The sight of her explained to me many 
things which 1 had read in our poets, 
of cypress forms, tender fawns, and 
sugar-eating parrots. It seemed to me 
that I could gaze at her for ever, and not 
be tired ; but still I felt a great desire 
to leap over the wall and touch her. 
My passion was increasing, and I was 
on the noint of approaching her, when 1 
heard the name of Zecnab repeated se- 
veral times, with great impatience, by a 
loud shrill voice ; upon which my fair 
one left the terrace in haste, and I re- 
mained riveted to the place where 1 had 
first seen her. 

Having found an opportunity of vi- 
siting the beautiful slave, 1 learned from 
her the following particulars.—* We are 
five in the harem, beside our mistress/ 
she said : * there is Shircen, the Georgian 
slave ; then Nur Jehan, the Ethiopian 
slave girl ; P&tmeh, the cook ; and old 
Leilah, the duenna. My situation is 
that of hand-maid to the Jchanum, so my 
mistress is called ; I attend her pipe, 1 
hand her her coffee, bring in the meals, 

S o with her to the bath, dress and un- 
less her, make her clothes, spread, sift, 
and pound tobacco, and stand before her. 
Shireeu is the sandukdar , or house- 
keeper ; she has the care of the clothes 


of both my master and mistress, and 
, indeed of the clothes of all the house ; 

* she superintends the expenses, lays in the 
corn for the house, as well as nil the 
other provisions ; she takes charge of all 
the porcelain, the silver, and other ware ; 
and, in short, has the care of whatever 
is either precious or of consequence in 
the family. Nur Jehan acts as fi rash , 
or carpet-spreader : she does all the dirty 
work, spreads the carpets, sweeps the 
rooms, sprinkles the water over the court- 
yard, helps the cook, carries parcels and 
messages, and, in short, is at die call of 
every one. As for Leilah, she is a Bort 
of duenna over the young slaves : she is 
employed in the out-of-door service, 
carries on any little affair tliat the 
khnnum may have with other harems, 
and is also supposed to be a spy upon the 
actions of her master. Such as we are, 
our days are passed in peevish disputes ; 
and, at the same time, some of us are 
usually leagued in strict friendship* to 
the exclusion of the others. At this pre- 
sent moment 1 am at open war witli the 
Georgian, who, some time ago, finding 
that her good luck in life had forsaken 
her, contrived to procure a talisman from 
a dervish. She had no sooner obtained 
it, than on the very next day the khanum 
presented her with a new jacket ; this 
so excited my jealousy, that I also made 
interest with the dervish to supply me 
with a talisman that should secure me a 
good husband. On the very same even- 
ing 1 saw you on the terrace. Conceive 
my happiness ! But this has established 
a rivalry between myself and Shireen, 
which has ended in hatred, and' we are 
now mortal enemies: perhaps we may 
as suddenly be friends again/ 

In the knanum’s absence, 1 went into 
her apartment. It opened upon the 
garden by an immense sash window, 
composed of stained glass ; and in the 
corner, was the accustomed scat of the 
lady, marked by a thick felt carpet, 
folded double, and a large down cushion, 
covered with cloth of gold, with two 
tassels at the extremities, and veiled by 
a thin covering of muslin. Near this 
seat I observed a looking-glass, prettily 
painted, and a box containing all sorts of 
curiosities; the rurme (collyrium) for 
the eyes, with a small instrument for 
applying it ; some Chinese rouge ; a pair 
of armlets containing talismans ; a ■» tod 
zotdfeh, or an ornament to hitch into the 
hair, and hang on the forehead ; a knife, 
scissors, and other things. A guitar 
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and a tambourine lay close at hand. Zeinab was quite in ecstasy ; she had 
Her bed, rolled up in a distant comer/ never heard any thing so delightful in 
was enclosed in a large wrapper of blue her life, and forgetting tbit both Of us 


and white cloth. Several pictures, with 
out frames, were hung against the walls, 
and the shelf which occupied the top of 
the room was covered with different sorts 
of glasses, basins, &c. In a corner were 
seen several bottles of Shiraz wine, one 
of which, just stopped with a flower, ap- 
peared to have been used by the good 
lady that very morning ; most likely in 
order to keep up her spirits during the 
melancholy ceremony sne was about to 
attend. — ‘ So,' said I to myself, ‘ the 
Prophet is not much heeded in this 
house. 1 shall know another time how 
to appreciate a sanctified and mortified 
look/ By the time I had satisfied my 
curiosity here, and had inspected the other 
roomB, which belonged to the servants, 
Zecnab had prepared our breakfast. No- 
thing could be more delicious than the 
meal which she had prepared: there 
was a dish of rice, white as snow, and 
near it a plate of roast meat, cut into 
small bits, wrapped up in a large flap of 
bread ; then a beautiful Ispahan melon, 
in long slices ; some pears and apricots ; 
an omelette warmed from a preceding 
meal ; cheese, onions, and leeks ; a basin 
of sour curds, and two different sorts of 
sherbet: added to this, we had some 
delicious sweetmeats and new honey. 

‘How, in the name of your mother/ 
exclaimed I, as I pulled up my whiskers, 
and surveyed the good things before me, 
‘how have you managed to collect all 
this so soon ? This is a breakfast fit for 
the shah himself/ — r Oh, as to that/ she 
replied, f do not trouble yourself, but fall 
to. My mistress ordered her breakfast to 
be prepared over-night, but on second 
thoughts this morning she determined 
to make her meal at the house of the de- 
ceased, and has left me, as you see, but 
little to do. Come, let us eat and be 
merry/ 

Accordingly we did honor to the 
breakfast, and left little for those who 
might come after us. After we had washed 
our hands, we placed the wine before us, 
and, having each broken the command- 
ment by taking a cup, we congratulated 
ourselves upon being two of the happiest 
of human beings. 

Such was my delight, that taking up 
the guitar, which was near me, and put- 
ting aside all apprehension for the pre- 
sent, and all care fpr the future, I tuned 
it to my voice, and began to sing. 


were wretched individuals, — she a alive, 
I the most destitute of beings,— we 
acted and felt as if we had thought that 
cur joy and love would last for ever. 


Our happiness was at length exposed 
to a dreadful shock. The shah, ad- 
miring the beauty of Zeenab, resolved to 
take her into his service for the grati- 
fication of his licentious love ; but the 
report of her interviews with a pre- 
sumptuous youth reached hia ears. I 
saw her master and mine (the hakim or 
physician) come out of the shah's private 
apartment, looking full of care, with one 
hand stuck in his girdle, the other in 
his side, his back more bent than usual, 
and with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
I placed myself in his way, and gave 
him the salutation of peace, which 
caused him to look up. When he had 
recognised me, he stopped, saying, ‘You 
are the very man I was seeking ; come 
hither/ and he took me on one side. 
‘ Here is a strange story afloat/ said he ; 
‘this Curd has, brought all sorts of 
ashes on my head. By Heaven, the 
shah has run mad. He talks of making 
a general massacre of all that is male, 
within and without his harem, begin- 
ning with liis vizirs, and finishing by 
the eunuchs. He swears by his own 
head, that he will make me tne first ex- 
ample, if J do not find out the culprit/ — 
‘What culprit? who? what?' said I ; 
‘ what has happened ?’ ‘ Why, Zecnab/ 
answered lie, ‘ Zecnab/ ‘ On ! I under- 
stand/ said 1 ; ‘ Ah ! she whom you used 
to love so much/ ‘ 1 ?' said he, as if afraid 
of being himself suspected, ‘ I ? Heaven 
forbid ! Do not say so, for pity's sake, 
Hajji ; for, if such a suspicion were once 
hinted, the shah would put his threat 
into immediate execution. Where did 
you ever hear that I loved Zeenab?* 
4 Many things were reported concerning 
you at that time/ said I, ‘ and all were 
astonished that a man of your wisdom, 
the Locmari of his time, the Galen of 
Persia, should have embarked in so frail 
and dangerous a commodity as a Curdish 
maid, one of the undoubted progeny of 
the devil himself, whose footsteps could 
not be otherwise than notoriously unfor- 
tunate ; who, of herself, was enough to 
bring ill luck to a whole empire, but 
more particularly to a single family like 
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ours/—' You say true, Hajji/ said 

lirza Ahmak; and upon this, looking 
up tenderly at me, he said, ' Ah, Ifajji! 
you know now much I have always loved 
you: I took you into my house when 
you were houseless— I placed you in a 
gpod situation — allow that there is, or 
that there ought to be, such a thing in 
the world as gratitude — you have now 
ati opportunity of exercising i% then 
pausing fbr a while, and playing with 
the tip of my beard, he said, f Have you 
guessed what 1 wished to say ?' ‘ No/ 
said I, € it has not yet reached my under- 
standing/ ‘ Well, then/ said he, ‘ in 
two words, own that you are the cul- 
prit. A great loss of consideration would 
accrue to me, but none to you ; you are 
young, and can bear such a story to be 
told of you/ * Loss of consideration, 
indeed!’ exclaimed I, c what is that 
when the loss of life will ensue? Are 
you mad, or do you think me so ? Why 
should I die ? why do you wish to have 
my blood upon your head ?’ 

In the midst of our conversation, one 
of the shah’s eUnuchs came up to me, 
and said that his chief had been ordered 
to station the lieutenant of the chief exe- 
cutioner, and five men, at the foot of 
the high tower at the entrance of the 
harem, at the hour of midnight ; and 
that they were to bring a taboot , or 
hand-bier, with them, to bear away a 
corpse for interment. All I could say 
in answer was ‘ br bheshm / (by my eyes.) 
A cold sweat broke out all over my body, 
my eyes swam, my knees knocked under 
me, and I should perhaps have fallen 
into a swoon, if the fear of being seen 
in such a state, in the very centre of the 
palace, had not roused me. 

c What/ said I to myself, f is it not 
enough that I have been the cause of 
her death, must I be her executioner too ? 
Cannot I fly from the horrid scene? 
Cannot leather thrust a dagger into 
my heart? But no, it is plain my fate is 
ordained, sealed, fixed ! and in vain I 
struggle, — I must fulfil the task ap- 
pointed for me !' 

With these feelings, oppressed as if 
the mountain of Demawend and all its 
sulphurB were on my heart, I went about 
my work, collecting the several men 
who were to be my colleagues in this 
bloody tragedy ; who, heedless and un- 
concerned at an event of no unfrequent 
occurrence, were indifferent whether they 
were to be the bearers of a murdered 
person, or themselves the instruments of 


murder. The night was dark and lower- 
ing, and well suited to the horrid scene 
about tp be acted. The sun had set, 
surrounded by clouds of the color of 
blood ; and, as the night advanced, they 
rolled on in unceasing thunders over the 
summits of the adjacent range of Albors. 
At sudden intervals the m6on was seen 
through the deifse vapofr, which covered 
her again as suddenly, and restored the 
night to its darkness and solemnity. I 
was seated lonely in the guard-room of 
the palace, when I heard the cries of the 
sentinels on the watch-towers, announ- 
cing midnight, and the voices of the 
muezzins from the mosques, the wild 
notes of whose chant, floating on the 
wind, ran through my veins with the 
chilling creep of death, and announced 
to me that the hour of murder was at 
hand! They were the harbingers of 
death to the helpless woman : I started 
up — I could not bear to hear them more 
— I rushed on in desperate haste*, and 
as I came to the appointed spot, 1 found 
my five companions already arrived, 
sitting unconcerned on and about the 
coffin that was to enclose the remains of 
Zcenab. The only word which I had 
power to say to them was, * Shoud T Is 
it done ? to which they answered , Ne 
shoud / It is not done. An awful silence 
ensued. 1 had hoped that all was over, 
and that I should have been spared every 
other horror, except that of conducting 
the melancholy procession to the place of 
burial ; but no, tile deed was still to be 
done, and 1 could not retreat. 

On the confines of the apartments al- 
lotted to the women in the palace stands 
a high octagonal tower, seen conspi- 
cuously from all parts of the city, at the 
summit of which is a chamber, in which 
the shah frequently reposes and takes the 
air. It is surrounded by unappropriated 
ground, and the principal gate of the 
harem is close to its base. On the top of 
all is a terrace (a spot, ah ! never by me 
to be forgotten !) and it was to this that 
our whole attention was now riveted. I 
had scarcely arrived, when, looking up, 
we saw three figures, two men and a fe- 
male, whose forms were lighted up by 
an occasional gleam of moonshine, that 
shone in a wild and uncertain manner 
upon them. They seemed to drag their 
victim between them with much violence, 
whilst she was seen in attitudes of sup- 
plication, on her knees, with her hands 
extended, and in all the agony of the 
deepest desperation. When they were 
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at the brink of the tower, her shrieks stone/ answered one of my ruffians.— 
wore audible, but so wild, so varied by » f Carry her away, then,' said the voice, 
thejdastsof wind that blew round the < To hell yourself/ in a suppressed tone, 
building, that they appeared to me like said another ruffian; upon which my 
the sounds of laughing madness. men lifted the dead body into the taboot. 

We all kept a dead and breathless placed it upon their* shoulders, and 
silence : even my five ruffians seemed walked off with it to the burial-ground 
moved — I was transfixed like a lump of without the city, where they found i 
lifeless clay, and if I am asked what my grave ready dug to receive it. 1 walked 
sensations were at the time, I should be mechanically after them, absorbed in 
at a loss to describe them, — 1 was totally most melancholy thoughts ; and when we 
inanimate, and still 1 knew what was had arrived at the burial-place, 1 sat 
going on. At length, one loud, shrill, down on a grave-stone, scarcely con- 
and searching scream of the bitterest scious of what was going on. 1 watched 
woe was heard, which was suddenly lost the operations of the Nasackchics with a 
in an interval of the most frightful si- sort of unmeaning stare ; saw them place 
lence. A heavy fall, which immediately the body in the earth, then shovel the 
succeeded, told us that all was over. I mould over it, then place two stones, 
was then roused, and with my head con- one at the feet, and the other at the head, 
fused, half crazed and half conscious, I When they had finished, they came up 
immediately rushed to the spot, where to me and said e that all was done to 
my Zeenab lay struggling, a mangled which I answered, e Go home ; 1 will 
and mutilated corpse. She still breathed, follow.' They left me seated on the 
but the convulsions of death were upon grave, and returned to the town, 
her, and her lips moved as if she would The night continued dark, and distant 
speak, although the blood was fast flow- thunders still echoed through the moun- 
ing from her moutli. I could not catch tains. No other sound was heard, save 
a word, although she uttered sounds now and then the infant-like cries of 
that seemed like words. 1 hung over the jackall, that now in packs, and then 
her in the deepest despair, and, having by two or three at the time, kept prowl- 
lost all sense of prudence and of self- ing round the mansions of the dead, 
preservation, 1 acted so much up to my The longer 1 remained near the grave, 
own feelings, that if the men around me the less 1 was inclined to return to my 
had had the smallest suspicion of my real home, and tb my horrid employment of 
situation, nothing could have saved me executioner. I loathed my existence, 
from distinction. I even carried my and longed to he so secluded from the 
fienzy so far as to steep my handktrehief world, and from all dealings with those 
in lur blood, saying to myself, * This, of high authority in it, that the only 
at least, shall never part from me !' I scheme which I could relish was that of 
came to myself, however, upon hearing becoming a real dervish, and passing the 
the shrill and dimnon-likc voice of one of rest of my d^ys ill penitence and pri- 
lier murdereis from the tower’s height, vations. 
crying out — c Is she dead?' — 4 Ay, as a 
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who died of a rapid decline in the 9Qd year of her age, 

Wfkp for the young, the fair, the good. 

Untimely snatch'd from earth away : 

To one with choicest gift endued. 

Grief '8 tribute pay! 

Weep for the child, so fondly lov'd, 

The relative, so justly dear. 

The sweet associate, friend approv'd ; 

Stint not the tear 1 
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The India* Loner $ Song* 

Weep, that the cold, damp grave encloses 
That graceful mien, that cherish'd form 1 

Weep, that those cheeks, which bloom'd with roses. 

Now feed the worm ! 

Weep, that an intellect so bright. 

Which promis'd still a brighter ray, 

Is shrouded in the veil pf night, 

To death a prey ! 

Weep, Tor a heart— so gentle, kind, 

Pure as the flake of falling snow — 

Lost to each sympathy refin'd 

Of joy or woe ! 

Weep, yet rejoice ! the mortal day 
Alone lies mould’riqg in the tomb : 

The deathless spirit wings its way 

To Heaven, its home I 

Rejoice ! a sufF ring child of dust 
With seraphs finds a blissful rest : 

Think, that the mcm’ry of the just 
Is ever blest 

Rejoice, that she has won the prize ! 

The chast’ning hand of God adore ! 

Prepare to meet her in the skies. 

To part no more ! 

Maey Anne Davis. 


THE INDIAN lover's SONG ; 

from the Oriental Herald . 

Hasten, love! the sun hath set; 

And the moon, through twilight gleaming. 
On the mosque’s white minaret 
Now in silver light is streaming. 

All is hush’d in soft repose, 

Silence rests on field and dwelling. 

Save where the bulbul * to the rose 
A tale of love is sweetly telling. 

Stars are glitt'ring in the sky. 

Blest abodes of light and gladness : 

Oh ! my life ! that thou and I 
Might quit for them this world of sadness f 

See the fire-fly in the tope f 
Brightly through the darkness shining. 

As the ray which heav'nly hope 
Flashes on the soul’s repining. 

Then haste, bright treasure of my heart ! 

Flowers around, and stars above thee. 
Alone must see us meet and part. 

Alone must witness how I love thee. 


The nightingale. t A grove is so called. 
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hi / Lord Byron. 

Theak wag Parollcs too, the tegal bully, 

Who limits all his battles to the bar 
And senate : when invited elsewhere, truly. 

He allows more appetite for words than war. 

There was the young bard Rackrhyroe, who lihd howly 
Come out and glimmer’d as a six-weeks’ star. 

There was lord Pyrrho too, the great freethinker ; 

And sir John Pottledeep, the mighty drinker. 

There was the duke of Dash, who was a — duke, 

‘Ay, every inch a’ duke ; there were twelve peers 
Like Charlemagne’s — and all such peers in look 
And intellect, that neither eyes nor ears 
For commoners had ever them mistook. 

There were the six Miss Rawbolds — pretty dears ! 

All spng and sentiment ; whose hearts were set 
Less on a convent than a coronet. 

There was Dick Dubious the metaphysician. 

Who loved philosophy and a good dinner; 

Angle, the soi-disant mathematician ; 

Sir Henry Silvercup, the great race- winner. 

There was the Reverend Rodomont Precisian, 

Who did not hate so much the sin as sinner ; 

And lord Augustus Fitz-l’lantagenet, 
flood at all things, but better at a be t. 

There was Jack Jargon, the gigantic guardsman ; 

And general Firelace, famous in the held, 

A great tactician, and no less a swordsman, 

Who ate, last war, more Yankies than he kill’d. 

There was the waggish Welsh judge, Jefferies Hard small. 
In his grave office so completely skill’d. 

That when a culprit came for condemnation. 

He had his judge’s joke for consolation. 

The gentlemen got up betimes to shoot. 

Or hunt : the young, because they liked the sport- - 
The first tiling boys like, after play and fruit: 

The middle-aged, to make the day more short ; 

For ennui is a growth of English root, ^ 

Though nameless in, our language : — we retort 
The fact for words, and let the French translate 
That awful yawn which sleep cannot abate. 

the elderly walk'd through the library, 

And tumbled books, or criticised the pictures. 

Or saunter’d through the gardens piteously. 

And made upon the hot-house several strictures, 

Or rode a nag which trotted not too high, 

Or on the morning papers read, their lectures, 

• Or on the watch their longing eyes would fix. 

Longing at sixty for the hour of six. 


vor. 


r 
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The ladies— some rouged* some a little pale — 

M f et the morn as they might If fine,, they rode 
Or walk'd ; if foul, they refcd, or fold a tale. 

Sung, or rehearsed the last dance from abroad ; 
Discuss’d the fashion which might n<*xt prevail. 
And settled bonnets by the newest code. 

Or crainm'd twelve sheets into one little letter. 

To make each correspondent a new debtor. 

For some had absent lovers, all had friends. 

The earth has nothing like a She epistle, 

And .hardly heaven— because it never ends. 

I love the mystery of a female missal, 

Which, like a creed, ne’er says all it intends. 

But full of cunning as Ulysses' whistle, 

When he allured poor Delon : — you had better 
Take care what you reply to such a letter. 

Then there were billiards ; cards too, but no dice. 


Sometimes a dance (though rarely on field-days. 

For then the gentlemen were rather tired) 

Display’d some sylph-like figures in its maze ; 

Then there was small- talk ready when required , 
Flirtation — but decorous ; die mere praise 
Of charms that should or should not be admired. 

The hunters fought their fox-hunt o'er again, 

And then retreated soberly — at ten. 

The politicians, in a nook apart. 

Discuss’d the world, and settled all the spheres; 

The wits watch’d every loop-hole for tlicir art. 

To introduce a bon-inot head and ears ; 

Small is die rest of those who would be smart ; 

A moment’s good thing may have cost them years 
Before they find an hour to introduce it. 

And then, even then , some bore may make them lose it. 


WALKS IN THE COUNTRY, 

NO. IX. 

October 27tli. — A lovely autumnal 
day ; the air soft, balmy, genial ; the 
sky of that softened and delicate blue 
upon which the eye loves to rest, — the 
blue which gives such relief to the rich 
beauty of the earth, all around glowing 
in the ripe and mellow tints of the most 
gorgeous of the seasons. Really such 
an autumn may well compensate our 
English climate for the fine spring of 
the south, that spring of which tnc poets 
talk* but which we so seldom enjoy. 
Such an autumn glows upon us like a 
splendid evening ; it is the vefy sunset 
of the year ; and I have been tempted 
forth into a wider range of enjoyment 
than usual. This walk (if I may use 
die Irish figure of speech called a hull) 


will be a ride . A very dear friend has 
beguiled me into accompanying her in 
her pretty equipage to her beautiful 
home, four miles off ; and having scut 
forward in the style of a running foot- 
man the servant who had driven her, she 
assumes the reins, and off we set. 

My fair companion is a person whom 
nature and fortune would have spoiled 
if they could. She is one of those 
striking women whom a strangler cannot 
pi.F$ witlvout turning to look again ; tall 
and finely proportioned, with a bold 
Roman contour of figure and feature, 
a delicate English complexion, and an 
air of distinction altogether her own. 
Her beauty is diicbcss-likc. She seems 
born to wear feathers and diamonds, and 
to form the grace and ornament of a 
court ; and the noble frankness and sim- 
plicity of her countenance mid manner 
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confirm the impression. Destiny has, 
however, dealt more kindly by ter. She 
is the wife of a rich country gentleman 
of high descent and higher attainments, 
to whom she is most devotedly attached, 
— the mother of a little girl as lovely as 
herself, and the delight of all who have 
(lie happiness of her acquaintance, to 
whom she is endeared not merely by her 
remarkable sweetness of temper and 
kindness of heart, but by the singular 
ingenuousness anil openness of character 
which communicate an indescribable 
charm to her lively conversation. She 
is as transparent as water. You may 
see every color, every shade of a mind as 
lofty and beautiful as her person. Talk- 
ing with her is like being in the Palace of 
Truth described by Madame de Genlis ; 
and yet so kindly are her feelings, so 
great Iter indulgence to the little failings 
find foibles of our common nature, so in- 
tense her sympathy with the wants, the 
wishes, the sorrows, and the happiness of 
her fellow-creatures, that, with all her 
frank speaking, I never knew her make 
an enemy or lose a friend. 

Put we must get on. What would she 
say if she knew I was putting her into 
prin L? We must get on up thchil 1 . 
Ah! that is precisely what we are not 
likely to do ! This horse, this beautiful 
and high-bred horse, well fed, ami fat 
and glossy, who stood prancing at our 
gate like an Arabian, has suddenly 
turned sulky. He does not indeed stand 
quite still, but .bis way of moving is 
little better, — the slowest and most sul- 
len of all walks. Even they who ply 
the liearsc at funerals, sad-looking 
beasts who totter under black fea- 
thers, go faster. It is of no usejto ad- 
monish him by whip, or rein, or word. 
The rogue lias found out, that it is a 
weak and tender hand that guides him 
now. Oil for one pull, one stroke of his 
old driver the groom ! How he would 
fly ! But there is the groom half a mile 
before us, out of ear-shot, clearing the 
ground at a capital rate, beating ub hol- 
low, lie has just turned the top of the 
hill ; — and in a moment — ay, now he is 
out of sight, and will undoubtedly so 
continue till he meets us at die lawn 
gate. Well ! there is no great harm. 
It is only prolonging the pleasure of en- 
joying together this charming scenery in 
this fine weather. If once we make up 
our minds not to care how slowly our 
steed goes, not to fret ourselves by vain 


exertions, it is no matter what his patv 
may be. There is little doubt of hiu 
getting home by stfnset, and that will 
content u$. He is, after all, a fine noble 
animal ; and perhaps when he finds that 
we are determined to give him his way. 
he may relent, and give us ours. AH of 
his sex are sticklers for dominion, though, 
when it is undisputed, some of them arc? 
generous enough to abandon it. Two 
or three of the most discreet wives of 
iny acquaintance contrive to manage 
tln ir husbands sufficiently u ith no better 
secret than this seeming submission; 
and in our case the example lias the 
more weight since we have no possible 
way of helping ourselves. 

Thus philosophising, we reached the 
top of the hill, and viewed with ‘ re- 
verted eyes’ the beautiful prospect that 
lay bathed in golden sunshine behind 
us. Cowpcr says, with that boldness of 
expressing in poetry the commonest and 
simplest feelings, which is perhaps 011c 
great secret of his originality, 

4 Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily *.oen, 
Please daily, and whose novelty wirvivi h 
L k ?ng k'lmvlegeof the scrutiny of yarn.’ 

Every day I walk up this hill- -every 
day I pause at the top to admire the 
broad winding road with the* given waste 
on each side, uniting it with the thickly 
timbered hedgerows; the two pretty 
cottages at unequal distances, placed 
so as to mark the bends; this village 
beyond, with its mass of roofs and clus- 
tered chimneys peeping through the 
trees ; and the rich distance, where cot- 
tages, mansions, churches, towns, seem 
embowered in some wide forest, and 
shut in by blue shadowy hills. Every 
day 1 admire this most beautiful land- 
scape'; yet never did it seem to mi* no 
tine or 60 glowiug as now. All the tints 
of the glorious autumn, orange, tawny, 
yellow, red, are poured iuujiroiusioii 
amongst the bright greens ofthe mea- 
dows and liirnep fields, till tlu* eye is 
satiated with color ; and then before us 
we have the common with its pic- 
turesque roughness of surface, lulled 
with cottages, dappled with water, edging 
off oh one side into fields mid farms and 
orchards, and terminated on the other 
by the princely oak avenue. — What a 
richness and variety the wild broken 
ground givps to the luxuriant cultiva- 
tion of the rest of the landscape ! Cow- 
pcr has described it for ira. How per- 
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Jtattally, as we #alk in tfcecotihtvy, Ills 
pictiires tefeufr 'ti the memory! 
Htere is his common; and mine ! 

4 The common overgrown* with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorge, that, shapeless and de- 
form’d . . 

And dangerous to the touch, lias yet its bloom, 
And decks itself, wuh'ofnauaents of gold 

* ' * — — Aere the turf 

^mellp fresh, and, rlch in odoriferous herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales tin; sense 
AVifli luxury of unexpected sweets. ' 

'fho description is exact. There, too, 
to til e left is my cricket-ground (Cuw- 
per's common wanted that finishing 
grace); and there stands one solitary 
urchin, as if in contemplation of its p.<st 
and future glories ; for, alas ! crick: t is 
over for the season^ All! it is Ik n 
Kirby, next brother to Joe, king of the 
youngsters. Mid probably bis successor 
— for this Michaelmas lias cost us 
Joe ! ' lie is promoted from the farm to 
the mansion-house, two miles off; there 
he cleans shoes, rubs knives, anil runs 
upon errands, and is, as his mother ex- 
presses it, * a sort of ’prentice to the 
footman/ I should not wonder if Joe, 
some day or other, -should overtop the 
footman, and rise to be butler ; and, his 
splendid prospects must be our conso- 
lation for the loss of this great favorite. 
In tile mean time we have Ben. 

Ben Kirby is a year younger than 
Joe, and the schoolfellow and rival of 
Jem Eusdcn. To he sure his abilities 
lie in rather a different' line : Jem is a 
scholar, Ben is a wag : Jem is preat in 
figures and writing, Ben in faces and 
mischief. ' His master says of him, that, 
if there we re two such in the school, he 
must resign his office ; and, as far as my 
observation goes, the worthy pedagogue 
is right. Ben is, it must be confessed, 
a great corrupter of gravity. He hath 
an cxccGSifcig aversion to authority and 
decorum, and a Wonderful boldness and 
dexterity in overthrowing 1 the olie and 
puzzling the other. Iiis contortions of 
visage are astounding. His ‘power over 
his own muscles and those of other people' 
is almost equal to that of Liston ; and 
indeed the original face, flat and square 
and Chinese in its shape, of a fine tan 
complexion, with a snub nose, and a 
slit for a mouth, is nearly as comical as 
that matchless performer s. When aided 
by Bene singular mobility of feature, his 
knowing winks and grins and shrugs and 
nods, together with a certain dry shrewd- 


« ness, a habit of saying sharp things, atid 
a marvellous gift of impudence, it forms 
as fine a specimen as possible of a humor- 
ous country boy, an oddity in embryo. 
Every body likes Ben, except hfs butts 
(which may perhaps comprise half £iis 
acquaintance) ; and of them no one so 
ihoroughly hates and dreads him as our 
parish school-master, a most worthy 
king Log, whom Ben dumbfounds 
twenty times a day. lie is a great or- 
nament of the cricket-ground, has a real 
genius for the game, and displays it 
after a very original manner under the 
disguise of awkwardness — as the clown 
shows off* his agility in a pantomime. 
Nothing comes amiss to him. By the 
bye, he would have been the very lad for 
us in our present dilemma; not a horse 
in England could master Ben Kirby. 
But we are too far from him now — anil 
perhaps it is as well that we are so. I 
believe the rogue has a kindness for me, 
in remembrance of certain apples and 
nuts, which my usual companion, who 
delights in his wit, is accustomed to 
dole cut to him. But it is a Robin 
Goodfcllow nevertheless, a perfect Puck, 
that loves nothing on earth so well as 
tnisehief. Perhaps the horse may be 
the safer conductor of the two. 

The avenue is quite 'alive to-day. Old 
women are picking up twigs and acorns, 
and pigs of all sizes doing their utmost 
to spare them the latter part of the 
trouble; boys and girls groping for 
beech-nuts under yonder clump; and 
a group of younger elves collecting as 
many dead leaves as they can iiml to feed 
the bonfire which is smoking away so 
briskly amongst the trees,— a sort of re- 
hearsal of the grand bonfire nine days 
hence ; of the loyal conflagration of the 
arch traitor Guy Vaux, which is an* 
nually solemnised in die avenue, ac- 
companied with as much of squibbety 
and crackery as our boys can beg or bor- 
row — not to say ste al. Ben Kirby is a 
great man on the fifth of November* All 
the savings of a month, the hoarded 
halfpence, the new farthings, the very 
luck-penny, go off* in ftrno tm that 
night. For my part I like this day-light 
mockery better. There is no gunpowder 
— odious gunpowder ! no noise but the 
merry shouts of the small fry, so shrill 
and happy, and the cawing of the rqctks, 
who are wheeling in large circles over- 
head, and wondering wlrat is going for- 
ward in their territory — soeming in then- 
loud clamor to ask what that light smoke 
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ttmy mean that curls so prettily amongst 
their old oaks, towering as- if to mee t 
the clouds. There is something very 
intelligent in the ways of that black peo- 
ple the rooks, particularly in thrir won- 
der. 1 suppose it results from their 
numbers and their unity of purpose, a 
sort of collective wisdom. Yet geese 
congregate also ; and geese never by any 
chance look wise. Hut then gecsj arc a 
domestic fowl. Wo have spoiled them ; 
and rooks art* free commoners of nature, 
who uso the habitations we provide for 
tb'*m, t. nan* our grove s and our avenue s, 
and never di< am of Incoming our sub- 
lets. 

What a l:»h» linth of a road this is ! I 
do think there are four turnings in the 
short half-mile between the avenue and 
the mill. And what a pity, as my com- 
panion observes — not that one good and 
jolly miller, the very representative of 
the old English yeomanry, should be so 
licli, hut that one consequence of his 
ri£h» jrshould he the pu I ling-down of the 
prt ttiest old mill that * v«.r looki d at itself 
m th rt Loddon, with the picturesque 
low-brow* d irnpular cottage, which 
stood with its light pointed roof, its 
clustered chimneys, and its ev^r-open 
door, /looking like the real abode of com- 
fort and hospitality, to build this huge, 
staring, frightful, red-brick mill, as ugly 
as a manufactory, and this great square 
house, ugly arid red to luateh, jubt be- 
hind. The old building always used to 
remind me of WooTlctt’s beautiful en- 
graving of a scene in the Maid of the 
Mill. It will be long before any artist 
will make a drawing of this. Only think 
of this redness in a picture ! this boiled 
lobster of a house ! FalstafF’s descrij)- 
t’Oti of Bardolph’s nose would look pale 
m the comparison. 

Her© is that monstrous machine of a 
tilted waggon, with its load of flour, 
and its four fat horses. I wonder whether 
our horse will have the deceucy to get 
out of the way. if he does not, l am 
taro we cannot make him ; and that 
enormous ship upon wheels, that ark on 
dry land, would roll over us like the car 
of Joggornaut. Really — Oh • no ! there 
is no danger now. 1 should nave re- 
membered that it is my friend Samuel 
lxmg who drives the mill-team. lie 
win take care of us. * Thank you, Sa- 
muel !’ And Samuel lias put us on our 
way, steered us out of the way of his 
waggon, escorted us over the bridge; 
and now, having seen us lineugli our 


immediate diiKqultit«> boa parted from us 
with a very civil bow, and gpocUtyinwcd 
smile, as one who isalway^pivi} and good- 
humored, but with a certain triumphant 
masterly look in his ©yea, which I hove 
noted in men, even the best of thorn, 
when a woman gets into streights by 
attempting manly employments, ffr 
ha r , clone us great good though, and may 
be allowed his little feeling of superiority. 
The parting salute he bestowal on our 
slot d, in the shape of an astounding crack 
of his huge whip, has put that refractory 
animal on his me ttle. On wc go fust ! 
we pans the gla&iuv s pretty house, with 
its porch and its fllbcrd walk; along 
the narrow lane bordered with dun*, 
whose fallen 1 avts have made the toad 
one yellow ; pear that little farm-house 
with the horse -chtsnut trees before, 
plowing like oranges; by the white- 
washed school nn the other side, glowing 
with ( h’tober roses ; by the park and the 
lodge and the mansion, win re once dwelt 
the great curl of Claruidon and now 
tile rascal has begun to discover that 
Samuel Long and his whip are a mile 
off, and that his mistre ss is driving him, 
and he slackens liis pace accordingly. 
Perhaps he feels the beauty of the road 
just here, and goes slowly to enjoy it. 
Very beautiful it certainly is. The 
park paling forms the boundary cm one 
side, with fine clumps of oak, and 
deer in all attitudes ; the water, tufted 
with alders, flowing along on the other. 
Another turn, and the water winds away, 
succeeded by a low hedge and a sweep 
of green meadows ; whilst the park and 
its paling are replaced by a steep bank, 
on which stands a small, quiet, village* 
ale-lious'.* ; and higher up, embosomed in 
wood, is the little country church, with 
its sloping churcb-yard and its low 
white steeple, peeping out from amongst 
magnificent yew-trees : 

4 Hug. 1 trunks 1 and each particular trunk a 
growth 

Of intei twisted fibres serpentine, 

Up-coiling, and invet’rately convolved.* 

Words wonpn. 

No village church was ever more happily 
placed. It is the very image of tin* 
peace and humbleness inculcated witliip 
its walls. 

All ! here is a higher hill rising be- 
fore us, almost like a mountain, llow 
grandly the \ijw* op v ns as we ascend 
our that wild bank, overgrown with 
tern and heath and gors**, and between 
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thofife tall hollies glowing with their 
coral berries ! What att expanse ] But we 
have little time to gafce at present ; lor 
that piece of perversity, our horse, who 
has walked over so much level ground, 
has now, inspired, 1 presume, by a de- 
sire to revisit his stable, taken it into 
that unaccountable noddle of his to trot 
up this, the very steepest hill in the 
county. Ilere we are on the top ; and 
in five minutes we have reached the 
lawn gate, and are in the very midst of 
that beautiful piece of art or nature 
(1 do not know to which class it belongs) 
the pleasure ground of F. Hill. Ni ver 
was the 6 prophetic eye of taste ’ exerted 
with more magical skill than in these 
plantations. Thirty years ago this 
place had no existence ; it was a mere 
undistinguished tract of field and mea- 
dow and common land; but now it is a 
mimic forest, delighting the eye with 
the finest combinations of trees and 
shrubs, the rarest effects of form and 
foliage, and bewildering the mind with 
its green glades and impervious recesses 
and apparently interminable extent. It 
is the triumph of landscape gardening, 
and never more beautiful than in tills 
autumn sunset, lighting up the ruddy 
beech and the spotted sycamore, and 
gilding the shining fir-cones that hang 
so thickly amongst the dark pines. The 
robins are singing around us, as if they 
too felt the magic bf the hour. How 
gracefully the road winds through the 
leafy labyrinth, leading imperceptibly 
to the more ornamented sweep. Here 
we are at the door amidst geranioms, 
and carnations, and jasmines still in 
flower. Ah ! here is a flower sweeter 
than all, a bird gayer than the robin, the 
little bird that chirps to the tune of 
4 mama ! mama !' tlic bright-faced fairy, 
whose tiny feet come pattering along, 
making a merry music, mama's o\vn 
Francois And following her guidance, 
here we are in the dear round room time 
enough to catch the last rays of the sun, 
•as they light the noble landscape which 
lies like a panorama around us, linger- 
ing longest oil that long island of old 
thorns and stunted oaks, the oasis of 
B. Heath, and then vanishing in a suc- 
cession of gorgeous clouds. 

October 28. Another soft and bril- 
liant morning. But the pleasures of to- 
day must he written in short-liand. I 
Iiave left myself no room for notes of 
admit ation. 

First wc drove about the coppice ; an 


€ extensive wood of oak and elm and beech, 
chiefly the former, which udjoins the 
park paling of F. Hill, of which demesne 
indeed it forms one of the most delightful 
parts. The roads through the coppice 
are studiously wild, so that they have 
the appearance of mere cart tracks : and 
the manner in which the ground is 
tumbled about, the steep declivities, the 
sunny slopes, the sudden swells and falls, 
a close marrow valley, and a sharp as- 
cent to an eminence commanding an 
immense extent of prospect, have a 
striking air of natural beauty, developed 
and heightened by the perfection of art: 
all this indeed was familiar to me ; tlio 
coloring only was new. 1 had been 
there in early spring, when the fragrant 
palms were on tne willow, and the yellow 
tassels on the hazel, and t very twig was 
swelling with renewed life ; and J had 
been there again and again in the green 
leafiness of midsummer; hut never as 
now, when tile dark verdure of the flr- 
plantations, hanging over the picturesque 
and unequal paling partly covered with 
moss and ivy, contrasts so remarkably 
with the shining orange leaves of the 
beech already half fallen, the pale yel- 
low of the scattering elm, the deeper 
and richer tints of the oak, and the glossy 
sterns of the ‘lady of the woods/ the 
delicate weeping birch. The underwood 
is no less picturesque. The red spotted 
le?\es and redder berries of the old 
thorns, the scarlet festoons of the bram- 
ble, the tall fern of every hue, seem to 
vie with the brilliant mosaic of the 
ground, now covered with dead leaves 
and strewn with fir-conts, now, where a 
little glade intervenes, gay with various 
mosses and splendid fmuri. How beau- 
tiful is this coppice to-day! especially 
where the little spring, as clear as crystal, 
comes bubbling out from the ‘oh! fan- 
tastic ’ beech root, and trickles over tlic 
grass, bright and silent as the dew in 
a May morning. The wood pigeon*, 
(who are just returned from their sum- 
mer migration and arc cropping the ivy 
berries) add their low copings, the very 
note of love, to the slight fluttering or 
the fallen* leaves in the quiet air, giving 
a voice lo the sunshine and the beauty. 
This coppice is a place to live and dn* 
in. But we must go. And how fine is 
the ascent which leads us again into the 
world, past those cottages hidden 'as in 
a pit, and by that hanging orchard and 
that rough heathy bank ! The winery 
in this one *put has a wildness, an abrupt- 
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no£8 of rise and fell, rare in any part of 
Kngland, rare above all in this rich and 
lovely but monotonous county. It is 
Switzerland in miniature. 

And now we cross the hill to pay a 
morning visit to the family at the great 
house, — another fine place, command- 
ing another fine sweep of country. The 
park , studded with old trees, and sinking 
gently into a valley, rich in wood and 
water, is in the best style of ornamented 
landscape, though more according to 
the common routine of gentlemen's 
seats than the singularly original place 
which we have just left. There is 
however one distinctive beauty in the 
grounds of the great house ; — the mag- 
nificent firs which shade the .terraces 
and surround the sweep, giving out in 
summer odors really Saba? an, and now 
in this low autumn sun producing an 
effect almost magical, as the huge red 
trunks, garlanded with ivy, stand out 
from the deep shadows like an army of 
giants. In-doors — Oil I must not take 
my readers in-doors, or we shall never 
get away. — In-doors the sun-shine is 
brighter still ; for there, in a lofty light- 
some room, sits a damsel fair and arch 
and jh< / a ante, one whom Titian or Ve- 
lasquez should be born again to paint, 
leaning overall instrument* as sparkling 
and fanciful as herself, singing pretty 
French romances and Scotish Jacobite 
songs, and all sorts of graceful and airy 
drolleries picked up 1 know not where — 
an English improvisatrice ! a gayer 
Annot Lyle ! whilst her sister, of a 
higher order of beauty, and with an 
earnest kindness in her Bmilc that 
deepens its power, lends to the piano, 
as her father to the violin, an expression, 
a sensibility, a spirit, an eloquence, al- 
most human — almost divine! Oh to 
hear these two instruments accompany- 
ing my dear companion (I forgot to say 
that she is a singer worthy to be so accom- 
panied) in Haydn's exquisite canzonet, 
4 She never told her love/— to hear her 
voice, with all its power, its sweetness, its 
gush of sound, so sustained and assisted 
by modulations that rivaled its intensity 
of expression; to hear at once 6uch 
poetry, such music, such execution, is a 
pleasure never to be forgotten, or mixed 
with meaner things. I seem to hear it 
still. 


* The dil.il lmrp. 


As in the bursting spxing-timc q’cr the 
* Of one who haunts tneflelels fair vufoftip tf&p 
Bepeath the dosed lids (afore dull de<?$ 

Dims the quick fancy) of 'sweet flotvbrs thdtTijb 
On grassy banks, ox slip of Orient dye, * 

And palest primrose ana blue violet, * 

All in their fresh and dewy beauty set. 

Pictur’d within the sense, and will not fly : 

So in mine ear resounds and lives again * ■ 
One mingled melody,— a voice, a pair 
Of instruments most voice-like ! Of the air, ‘ 

1 lather than of the earth seems that high 
strain, 

A spirit’s song, and worthy of the train 
That sooth’d old Prospero with music rare. 

M. 

8T . HONAN’S WBI.I.; 
by the Aufhdr of Waver ley. 3 vols. 18‘2t. 

Tub composition of bo many novel* ha 
have proceeded from the fertile pen of the 
celebrated writer of this work might be 
supposed to have in a great measure ex- 
hausted his talents, and drained his stock 
of fancy, of ideas and characters. Yet 
his faculties do not seem to be impaired : 
his mental stamina, originally strong, are 
not yet enfeebled ; and he is still qua- 
lified to hurl with effect the shaft of ri- 
dicule, to amuse tliq idle, to instruct and 
delight every class of readers. Whence 
then can arise that opinion which seems 
now to prevail, that there is a ‘ sad fall- 
ing-off' on this occasion, a * woful Re- 
cline' of that interest and entertainment 
which the productions of this author 
were accustomed to excite and afford? 
The haste with which he writes, for the 
evident purpose of rapid emolument, 
will partly answer the question; the 
want of that novelty into which a pro- 
per delay and mature deliberation might 
lead him, and his cccasional repetition 
of himself, in which he imitates Rossini, 
may also be alleged as derogatory from 
the force of his attraction. When a 
person who has established hfciamr* can 
procure (as it has been confidently stated) 
ten thousand pounds for producing three 
novels in a year, however slovenly and 
flimsy may be the composition ana tex- 
ture of each, he is induced to attend 
more to the prospect of lucre than to 
the able and skilful performance of his 
task. As, however, he displays uncom- 
mon talent and great knowlege of the 
world in every one pf his pieces, we 
may excuse his imperfections, while we 
regret the precipitancy of his effusions. 

The scene of this not'd is laid on the 
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southern side of the Forth ; and it op^ns 
with a picturesque description of the vil- 
lage of St. Honan ; the cnicf mansion of 
which, being no longer occupied bv the 
Mowbrayfamityj liactbeen con verted into 
an inn. Kept by Meg pods, of whom a 
curious character is given. The pre- 
tended discovery of a salubrious well in 
the neighbourhood, and the consequent 
erection of a watering-place and a new 
inn, diminished the resort of strangers to 
Meg’shouse ; but she was still patronised 
by some steady customers. 

At length tne hero of the tale, Francis 
Tyrrel, appears at the old inn. — 4 He 
was a well-made man, rather above than 
under the middle size, and apparently 
betwixt five-and- twenty and thirty years 
of age — for, although he might, at first 
glance, have passed for one w ho had at- 
tained the latter period, yet, on a nearer 
examination, it^eemed as if the burning 
sun of a warmer climate than Scotland, 
and perhaps some fatigue, both of body 
and mind, had imprinted the marks of 
care and of manhood upon his coun- 
tenance, witlamt abiding the course of 
years. His eyes and teeth were excel- 
lent, and his other features, though they 
could be scarce termed handsome, ex- 
pressed sense and acuteness; he bore, 
in his aspect, that ease and composure 
of manner, equally void of awkwardness 
and affectation, which is said empha- 
tically to mark the gentleman ; and, al- 
though neither the plainness of his dress, 
nor the total want of the usual attend- 
ants, allowed Meg to suppose him a 
wealthy man, she had little doubt that 
he was above the rank of her lodgers in 
general.' 

The object which Tyrrel has in view 
is the recovery of the title and estates 
of his father the carl of Etherington, 
usurped by a half-brother. While he 
is promoting liis aims, which are ne- 
cessarily counter-acted by the usurper, 
various characters are introduced, not 
indeed having much connexion with die 
main story, but tending to diversify the 
subject. The projector of the new esta- 
blishment, lady Penelope Pcnfeather, is 
thus pleasantly characterised : 

‘ She was at bottom a well-principled 
woman, but too thoughtless to let her 
principles control her humor, therefore 
not scrupulously nice in her society. 
She was good-natured, but capricious 
and whimsical, and willing enough to ho 
kind or generous, if it neither thwarted 


her humor, nor cost her much trouble ; 
would liavo chaperoned a young friend 
anywhere, and moved the world for sub- 
scription tickets, but never troubled her- 
self how much her giddy charge flirted, 
or with whom, so that, with a numerous 
class of Misses, her ladyship was the 
most delightful creature in the world. 
Then lady Penelope had lived so much 
in society, knew so exactly when to speak, 
and how to escape from an embarrassing 
discussion, by professing ignorance, while 
she looked Intelligence, that she was no*, 
generally discovered to be a fool until 
she set up for being remarkably clever. 
This happened more frequently of late, 
whe n perhaps, as she could not but ob- 
serve that the repairs of the toilette be- 
came more necessary, she might suppose 
that new lights, according to the poet, 
were streaming on her mind through the 
chinks that Time was making. Many 
of her friends, however, thought that 
lady Penelope had better consulted her 
genius by remaining in mediocrity, us a 
i'ash ion able and we ll-bred woman, thau 
by parading her new-founded pretensions 
to taste and patronage; but such was 
not her own opinion, and, doubtless, her 
ladyship was the best judge.' 

Anotner member of the watering-place 
coterie is humorously described : 

‘ Lady Biliks, lately tlic beautiful 
Miss Bonnyrigg, made the company 
at the Well alternately admire, smile, 
and stare, by dancing the highest High- 
land fling, riding the wildest pony,htugh- 
ing the loudest laugh at the broadest 
joke, and wearing the briefest petticoat 
of any nymph of St. Romm's. Few 
knew that this wild, hoydenish, half- 
mad humor was only superinduced over 
her real character, for the purpose of — 
getting well married She had fixed 
her eyes on Sir Bingo, and was aware 
of his maxim, that to catch him, “ a 
girl must be hang up to every thing 
and that he would choose a wife for the 
neck-or-nothing qualities which recom- 
mend a good hunter. She made oui 
her catch-inatch, and she was miserable. 
Her wild good humor w r as entirely an 
assumed part of her character, which 
was passionate, ambitious, and thought- 
ful. Delicacy she had none— she knew 
Sir Bingo was a brute and a fool, even 
while sne was hunting him down ; but 
she had so far mistaken her own ^ feel- 
ings, as not to have expected that when 
she became bone of his bone, she should 
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feel so much shame and anger, when But the name / epunflect 

she saw his folly expose him to be style in which lady /Bw9 Hvod 1 j» 

laughed at and plundered, or so dis- credit tp the place. r fio 
gusted when his brutality became inti- their mutual dislike with, say pig X few 
mately connected with herself. It is sharp things to each other Qccawoimlly^ 
true, lie was on the whole rather an but all under the mask of, cjvnity. ' 

innocent monster; and between biting ' Such was lady Biqks ■ and yet, jbefrur 

and bridling, coaxing and humoring, such, her dress, and her equipage* ,amf 
might have been made to pad on well carriages, were the envy of half 
enough. But the unhappy boggling Misses at the Well, who,' while she sdi 
which had taken place previous to the disfiguring with sullcnnegshev very lovely 
declaration of their private marriage face (for it was as beautiful as her shape . 
had so exasperated her spirits against was exquisite), only thought she vpix 
her help-mate, that inodes of conciliation proud of having carried lier point, timl 
were the last she was likely to adopt, felt herself, with her large fortune iuul 
Not only had the assistance of the Scot- diamond bandeau, no fit company for 
ish Themis, so propitiously indulgent the rest of the party. They submitted, 
to the foibles of the fair, been resorted therefore, with meekness to her domi- 
to on the occasion, but even Mars seemed ncering temper, though it was not the 
ready to enter upon the tapis, if Hymen less tyrannical, that in her maiden sta^c 
had not intervened. of hoydenhood she had beeh to some of 

***** them an object of slight and of censure ; 

* The manners of the young lady were and lady Binks had not forgotten, the 
no less changed than was her temper, offences offered to Miss Bonnyrigg. But 
and, from being much too careless and the fair sisterhood submitted to her 
free, were become reserved, sullen, and retaliations, as lieutenants endure the 
haughty. A consciousness that many bullying of a rough and boisterous cajf- 
scrupled to hold intercourse with her tain of the sea, with the secret deta- 
in society rendered her disagreeably mination to pay it home to their under- 
tenacious of her rank, and jealous of lings, when they shall become captains 
every thing that appeared like neglect, themselves.’ 

She had constituted herself mistress of Another leading personage at this 
Sir Bingo's purse* ; and, unrestrained in place of resort is Dr. Quin bus Qugckle- 
the expenses of dress and equipage, ben. — c This man of medicine cl dined 
chose, contrary to her maiden practice, a right to regulate medical matters at 
to be rather rich and splendid than gay, the spring upon the ^principle width of 
and to command that attention by inag- old assigned the property of a newly- 
nificence, which she no longer deigned discovered country to* the firsSt bucca- 
to solicit by rendering herself either ncer who committed piracy on it$ shores, 
agreeable or entertaining. One secret The acknowlegcment of the doctor's 
source of her misery was, the necessity merit, as having been first to proclaim 
of showing deference to Lady Penelope and vindicate the merits of these healing 
Pcnfeather, whose understanding she de- fountains, had occasioned his bciftg uni- 
spised, and whose pretensions to con- versally installed first physician and man 
sequence, to patronage, and to literature, of science, which last qualification be 
she had acuteness enough to see through, could apply to all purposes, from theboil- 
and to contemn ; and this dislike was the ing of an egg to the giving of ?* lecture, 
more grievous, that she felt she depended He was indeed qualified, like many of his 
a good deal on lady Penelope’s counte- profession, to spread both the bane and 
nance for the situation she was able to antidote before a dyspeptic pa tient, being 
maintain, even among the not very se- as knowing a gastronome as Dr. lledgiil 
leet society of fit. Honan’s Well; and himself, or any other worthy physician 
thati neglected by her, she must have who has written for the benefit of the 
drooped lower in the scale even there, cuisine, from Dr. Moncrieff Of Tipper - 
Neither was lady Penelope’s kindness to malloch, to the late Dr. Hunter, of 
ladv Binks extremely cordial. She pur- York, and I)r. Kitchiner, of London, 
look in the ancient and ordinary dislike But pluralities are always invidious, and 
of fikfglc nymphs of a certain age to therefore the doctor prudently rclin- 
ihoae who make splendid alliances under quished the office of caterer and bead oar vtr 
their very eye — and she more than sus- to the man of taste, who occupied regu- 
the secret disaffection of the lady, larly and ex offirir, the head oi the Ltbh ■> 
vor.v. c 
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reserving to himself the occasional pri-, 
vilege of criticising, and a principal share 
in consuming the good things Which the 
common entertainment afforded. Wc 
have only to sum up this brief account 
of tlic learned doctor, by informing the 
reader, that he was a tall, lean, beetle- 
browed man, with an ill-made black 
scratch-wig that stared out on either 
side from his lantern jaws. He re- 
sided nine months out of the twelve 
at St. Ronan's, and was supposed to 
make an indifferent good thing of ^espe- 
cially as he played whist to admiration/ 
The character of Mr. Wintcrblossom 
is one which wc have sometimes wit- 
nessed in real life . — f lie was a civil sort 
of person, nicely precise in his address ; 
he wore his hair cued and dressed with 
powder, and kncebuckles set with Bristol 
stones, and a seal-ring as large as 'Sir 
John FalstafF’s. In his heyday he had 
a small estate, which he had spent like 
a gentleman, by mixing with the gay 
world. He was, in short, one of those 
respectable links which connect the 
coxcombs of the present day with those 
of the last age, and could compare, in his 
own experience, the follies of both. In 
latter days he had sense enough to ex- 
tricate himself from his course of dissi- 
pation, though with impaired health 
and impoverished fortune. — He was pos- 
sessed of some taste in the fine arts, at 
least in painting and music, although it 
was rather of the technical kind than that 
which warms the heart and elevates the 
feelings. There was, indeed, nothing 
about him that was either warm or ele- 
vated. He was shrewd, selfish, and sen- 
sual; the last of which qualities he 
screened from observation, under a spe- 
cious varnish of exterior complaisance/ 
The retired maimers and gloomy ha- 
bits of Tyrrel having procured him, 
from the gay frequenters of the Well, 
the appellation of the misanthrope, ra- 
ther from a sarcastic impulse than 
from a wish to avoid his society, he 
is invited to join the party, and thus 
finds an opportunity of renewing his 
acquaintance with Clara Mowbray. 
This lady is the heroine of the novel, 
and not only from that circumstance, but 
because the parts which relate to her 
are the best in the work, claims our par- 
ticular notice. An interesting shade of 
mystery is thrown around her first ap- 
pearance; and the singularity of her 
character is well delineated. Her occa- 
sional fits of levityare varied by intervals 


of sadness ; site is flighty and wild, yet 
not ungentle or intractable; she wavers 
between confidence and suspicion, has 
something that repels, but more that 
fascinates, and is eccentric without being 
boldly masculine. It appears, on a sub- 
sequent developement of the plot, that 
Francis and his younger brother Valen- 
tine had met her in the neighbourhood 
of the Well, where her brother was the 
ruined lord of the manor ; and that the 
latter, having reason to believe that the 
earl of Ether ington wan disposed to do 
justice to the elder Bon, artfully pro- 
moted a marriage bet ween him and Clara, 
in the hope of incensing the peer against 
him. The interviews of the lovers being 
prohibited by tlic young lady's friends, 
the treacherous brother still offered his 
services as the medium of communica- 
tion, and urged Francis to propose a se- 
cret marriage. The overture was ac- 
cepted, ami arrangements were made for 
the performance of the ceremony, the 
minister of the parish being assured that 
it was expedient ihr the honor of a be- 
trayed maiden. While this scheme was 
depending, Valentine resolved to super- 
sede it by another contrivance, founded 
on a report of the bequest of a consi- 
derable fortune by a great-uncle to that 
son of the earl who should unite him- 
self with a lady of the house of St. lto- 
nan. Thus stimulated by rapacity, he 
personated liis brother at the kirk, and 
canied off the deceived bride to some 
distance ; but, being intercepted by Fran- 
cis, he was thrown under the feet of the 
horses, and narrowly escapedwith his life. 
Clara was reduced to a state of mind 
bordering on distraction ; and her lover 
only consented to a suspension of his re- 
venge on an arrangement, that Valentine 
should give up all idea of seeing his be- 
trothed again, or even of returning to 
that part of the country in which she 
resided. Meanwhile, the father died 
during the travels of Francis, and the 
traitor, assuming the title, took posses- 
sion of the estates. Tt was only on hear- 
ing that his perfidious brother was, in 
defiance of his stipulation, about to. re- 
turn to the Well, that Francis repaired 
thither to watch his motions. He at 
length procured documents which re- 
quired only a legal process in order to 
enable him to assert his claims. Mow- 
bray, ignorant of the transaction in Vhich 
his sister was concerned, received with 
pleasure the earl's proposals for an union 
with her ; hut she rejected thorn with dis- 
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gust and even horror. — On pretence of 
vindicating alleged rights (she says to 
him), 1 You abuse a power most trea- 
cherously obtained— you break a heart 
that never did you wrong — you seek an 
alliance with a wretch who only wishes to 
be wedded to her grave. If my brother 
brings you hither, I cannot help it 
— and if your coming prevents bloody 
and unnatural violence Fran - 

rijf), it is so far well. — But by my con- 
sent you come not ; and were the choice 
mine, 1 would rather be struck with life- 
long blindness than that my eyes should 
again open on your person — rather that 
my cars were stuffed with the earth of 
the grave, than that they should again 
hear your voice !’ 

In a state of desperation arising from 
the loss of the small remnant of his pro- 
perty in gaming with the earl, and from 
an imputation of disgraceful conduct to 
his sister, Mowbray resolves to hasten 
her marriage ; and the scene in which 
he reproaches her is powerfully wrought ; 
hut his harshness is too unmanly and 
brutal. The story now approaches to its 
close. Through the intervention of a 
worthy old gentleman of the name of 
Touchwood, one of those excellent but 
eccentric persons, who, having amassed 
great wealth, are on the look-out for 
an heir, the intrigues of the titular earl 
end in his complete discomfiture. But 
tlie catastrophe is tragical in the ex- 
treme — indeed unnecessarily so. Clara, 
iu an agony of fear, flies from her bro- 
ther’s house, and, after wandering about 
the greater part of a November night, is 
attracted by a light to the manse of a 
clergyman, into which had been removed 
a few days before a wretched woman who 
had been one of the instruments of the 
earl’s villany. Leaving this woman oil 
her death-bed, she hastens to the inn, 
and meets her lover. 

‘ He was deeply engaged in writing, 
wlnu something suddenly gleamed on a 
large, old-fashioned mirror, which hung 
on the wall opposite. He looked up, and 
saw the figure of Clara, holding a light 
(which she had taken from the passage) 
iu her extended band. He stood for an 
instant with his eyes fixed' on this fear- 
ful shadow, ere, he dared turn round 
on the substance which was thus re- 
flected. When he did so, the fixed and 
pallidfcounteuance almost impressed him 
with the belief that he saw a vision, and 
be shuddered when, stooping beside 
hiui, she took liis band. ‘ Come away !' 


# she said, in a hurried voice — ‘ come 
away: my brother follows to kill us 
both. Come, Tyrrel, let us fly— we shall 
easily escape him. — Hannah Irwin is on 
before — but, if we are overtaken, I will 
have no more fighting — you shall pro- 
mise me wc shall not — we have had too 
much of that — but you will be wise in 
future/ 

‘ Clara Mowbray !* exclaimed Tyrrel. 
— ‘Alas! is it thus? — Stay — do not 
go/ for she turned to make her escape 
— ‘ stay — stay — sit down/ 

* I must go/ she replied, f I must go 
— I am called — Hannah Irwin is gone 
before to tell all, and I must follow. 
Will you not let me go? — Nay, if you 
will hold me by force, 1 know 1 must 
sit down— but you will not be able to 
keep me for all that/ 

f A convulsive fit followed, and seemed, 
by its violence, to explain that she was 
indeed bound for the last and darksome 
journey. The maid, who at length an- 
swered Tyrrel's earnest and repeated 
summons, fled terrified at the scene she 
witnessed. 

c The old landlady was compelled to 
exchange one scene of sorrow for another, 
wondering within herself what fatality 
could have marked this single night with 
so much misery. When she arrived at 
home, what was her astonishment to 
find there the daughter of the house, 
which, even in their alienation, she had 
never erased to love, in a state little 
short of distraction, and attended by 
Tyrrel, whose state of mind seemed 
scarce more composed than that of the 
unhappy patient. The oddities of Mrs. 
Dods were merely the rust which had 
accumulated upon her character, but 
without impairing its native strength 
and energy; and her sympathies were 
not of a kind acute enough to disable her 
from thinking and acting as decisively 
as circumstances required. ' , * 

* ‘ Mr. Tyrrel,' said she, * this is nae 
sight for men folk — ye maun rise and 
gang to another room/ 

‘ f J will not stir from her/ sakl T yrrel 
— ‘ I will not remove from her either 
now, or as long as she or I may live/ 

‘ ‘ That will be nae long space. Master 
Tyrrel, if ye winna be ruled by common 
sense/ 

‘ Tyrrel started up, as if half com- 
prehending what she said, but remained 
motionless. 

“Come, come/ said the compas- 
sionate landlady ; ‘ do not stand looking 
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on & sight sair enough to break a harder 
lieart than ydurs, hinny — your ain sense* 
tells ye, ye canna stay here— Miss Clara 
$hall be well cared for, and 111 bring 
word to your room-door frac half-hour 
to half-hour how she is/ 

.'The necessity of the case was unde- 
niable, and Tyrrel suffered himself to be 
led to another apartment, leaving Miss 
Mowbray to the care of the hostess and 
her female assistants. He counted the 
hours ih an agony, less by the watch 
than by the visits which Mrs. Duels, 
faithful to her promise, made from in- 
terval to interval, to tell him that Clara 
was not better — that she was worse — 
ami, at last, that she did not think that 
she could live over morning. Tt required 
all the deprecatory influence of the good 
landlady -to restrain Tyrrel, who, calm 
and cold on common occasions, was pro- 
portionably fierce and impetuous when 
nis passions were afloat, from bursting 
into the room, and ascertaining, with 
his own eves, the state of the beloved 
patient. At length there was- a long in- 
terval — an interval of hours, so long in- 
deed, that Tyrrel caught from it the 
agreeable hope that Clara slept, and 
that sleep might bring refreshment both 
to mind and body. Mrs. Duels, he con- 
cluded, was prevented from moving, for 
fear of disturbing her patient's slumber ; 
and, as if actuated by the same feeling 
which he imputed to her, lie ceased to 
traverse his apartment, as liis agitation 
had hitherto dictated, and throwing 
himself into a chair, forbore to move 
even a finger, and withheld his respira- 
tion as much as possible, just as n he 
had been seated by the pillow of the 
patient. Morning was far advanced, 
when his landlady appeared in his room 
with a grave and anxious countenance. 

“Mr. Tyrrel,' she said, f ye are a 
Christian man/ 

' f Hawh, hush, for Heaven's sake !' he 
replied; ‘you willdisturb Miss Mowbray/ 

‘ ‘ Naething will disturb her, puir 
thing/ answered Mrs. Dods ; c they have 
mickle to answer for that brought her 
to this/ 

‘ ‘ They have — they have indeed/ says 
Tyrrel, striking his forehead; ‘and I 
will see her avenged on every one of 
them! — Can I see her?' 

“Better not — better not/ said the 
good woman ; but he burst from her, 
and rushed into the apartment. 

“Is life gone? — Is every spark ex- 
tinct?' he exclaimed eagerly to a country 
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, surgeon, a sensible man, who had beeu 
summoned in the course of the night. 
The medical man shook his head-r-he 
rushed to the bedside, and waB convinced 
by liis own eyes that the being whose 
sorrows he hat l both caused and shared 
was now insensible to all earthly cala- 
mity. He raised almost a shriek of de- 
spair, as he th?ew himself on the pale 
hand of the corpse, wetted it with tears, 
devoured it with kisses, and played for 
a short time the part of a distracted per- 
son. At length, on the repeated expos- 
tulation of all present, he suffered him- 
self to be again conducted to another 
apartment, the surgeon following, anxi- 
ous to give such sad consolation as tin* 
case admitted. 

‘ ‘ As you are so deeply concerned for 
the untimely fate of this young lady/ 
he said, ‘it may be some satisfaction to 
you, though a melancholy one, to know, 
that it has been occasioned by a pressure 
on the brain, probably accompanied by 
a suffusion; and I feel authorized in 
stating, from the symptoms, that if life 
had been spared, reason would, in all 
probability, never have returned. In 
such a case, sir, the most affectionate 
relation must own, that death, in com- 
parison to life, is a mercy. 

‘ ‘ Mercy ?' answered Tyrrel ; f but 
why, then, is it denied to ine?— 1 know 
— I know! — My life is spared till 1 
revenge her/ 

‘He started from his seat, and rushed 
eagerly down stairs. But, as he was 
about to rush "from the door of the inn, 
he was stopped by Touchwood, who had 
just alighted from his carriage, with an 
air of stern anxiety imprinted on his 
features, very different from their usual 
expression. ‘ Whither would ye ? Whi- 
ther would ye ?' he said, laying hold of 
Tyrrel, and stopping him by force. 

“For revenge — for revenge!' — said 
Tyrrel. ‘ Give way, I charge you, on 
your peril !' 

‘ ‘ Vengeance belongs to God/ replied 
the old man, ‘ and hu bolt has already 
fallen. — This way — this way/ he con- 
tinued, dragging Tyrrel into the house. 

‘ Know/ he said, as soon as lie had led 
or forced him into a chamber, ‘ that 
Mowbray, of St. Ronan's, has met Bul- 
mer within this half hour, and has killed 
him on the spot.' 

“Killed whom?' answered the be- 
wildered Tyrrel. 

“Valentine Bulmer, the titular carl 
of Btherington/ 
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tf You bring tidings of death to the 
house of death/ answered Tyrrel ; c and 
there is nothing in this world left that 
I should live for.* 

* * * * *■ + r 

* f rh(*re remains little more to be told. 
Mr. Touchwood is still alive, forming 
plans, which have no object, and ac- 
cumulating a fortune, for which he 
has apparently no heir. The old man 
had endeavoured to fix this character, 
as well as his general patronage, upon 
Tyrrel ; but the attempt only deter- 
mined the latter to leave the country ; 
nor lias he since been heard of, although 
the title and estates of Etherington lie 
vacant for his acceptance. It is the opi- 
nion of many, that he has entered into 
a Moravian mission.* 

Without asserting tlic high excellence 
of this novel, wc may venture to affirm 
that it docs not deserve the contempt 
with which it has been treated by some 
critics. The story, indeed, is not very 
probable, and there are various incon- 
sistencies in the plot ; the characters, 
though apparently intended to be com- 
pletely modem, are in some instances 
more suitable to the last generation : 
the hero’s portrait is feebly drawn : the 
moral tone of the work is less correct and 
legitimate than that which pervades the 
authors former productions, and the im- 
pulses of feeling and humanity are less 
natural and forcible : hut it is still a work 
which bears the marks of a master’s hand, 
the interest is well sustained, thcincidents 
are related with spirit, many of the dia- 
logues are lively and pleasant, and not 
only the character of the heroine, but 
also those of the landlady and of Touch- 
wood, are drawn with a discriminating 
and powerful pencil. 


THE CAMBRIDGE DECAMERON. 

Tenth and last Tate, 

The tenth speaker in our little party 
addressed the company as follows. 

I must beg leave to refer you to our 
original agreement, which included jour- 
neys, characters, and slight anecdotes, 
as furnishing subjects for our evening 
amusements, since it is only in my power 
to offer a detail of this nature. As pic- 
tures of life, my views, though deficient 
in brilliancy, and without pretension to 
coloring or good composition, inay yet 
not he destitute of interest or instruction. 

During the term which preceded the 


long vacation nf the last year, my health 
was seriously injured by too close ap- 
plication; and consequently that vaca<- 
tion was devoted to the means of reco- 
very. Change of air, and variety of 
company, constituted those means, and 
my parents were particularly desirous 
that 1 should find them within such a 
distance as to preclude the necessity of 
foreign travel, which had been hinted at 
by my medical adviser. 

f Go and see your cousin Tom,* said 
my father — ( he has often pressed you — 
and he is a very good creature. mar- 
ried foolishly, it is true, by taking a girl 
without a shilling; but then he could 
afford it, for his own fortune was hand- 
some ; and l fancy the girl was really 
pretty, and an orphan like himself; so 
there was one point of similarity in their 
situation, at least, — and perhaps on tin* 
whole the young man did right.* 

‘ Or else go to your cousin Frank — 
he was here not a month since,* said iny 
mother, ‘ and will be delighted to see 
you ; hut he is a gay man — so you must 
be careful of yourself. He has married 
a woman of large fortune, and lives in 
great style, perhaps too much for an in- 
valid ; but Park is remarkable for 

its fine air.* 

I had been at school with these cou- 
sins; but, being older than myself, they 
had left it long before I moved off; ami, 
from various circumstances, none of which 
had tended to produce shyness or cold- 
ness, we had not met since that period. 
I remembered the first as a kind hut 
quiet boy, who was my constant friend 
and protector— -the second, as a lively 
rattle, who gave me alternate cuffs [and 
apples, as the whim of the moment dic- 
tated. My curiosity became stimulated, 
my early affections excited, and I deter- 
mined upon visiting these cousins, be- 
ginning with him whom I loved the 
best, and at whose house, in the days 
of his father, 1 had often been happy as 
a boy. 

Accordingly I set out on horseback 
and alone, determined to bestow, or in- 
flict, a surprise. My journey was about 
thirty miles, and proved rather more 
than, in the state of languor which 1 
then felt, I ought to have encountered. 
The last three miles would have been 
very wearisome, if 1 had not perceived 
places which renewed pleasant though 
distant recollections ; and by degrees all 
came before me like the scenes of a play 
beheld in infanry, and dwelt on with 
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. the. partiality given by early impressions. 
I. well remembered that Lea Hall was 
an old house, but full of solid comforts, 
which cousin Tom even as a child as- 
sisted to dispense, and I anticipated only 
the greater sense of future ease from the 
weariness and exhaustion which affected 
me. A cup of excellent tea (the nectar 
of a collegian), an old-fashioned easy 
chair, a sparkling fire, and two yet more 
spariding countenances, danced in iny 
mind's eye, and beguiled the tedium of 
the way. 

‘ Ha!' said 1 on my approach, ( what 
alterations have been made ! — the whole 
of Lea wood has been cleared away, it 
seems, and the old garden seems also to 
have disappeared, with the espaliers and 
terraces. Undoubtedly by day-light 1 
shall find every thing greatly improved 
— yet I well remember what excellent 
apples we used to get in that garden 
and — but here is the house itself!' 

The casement windows were all turned 
to smart sashed ones, in which were 
many lights — ‘ surely, nobody is ill,' 
said I, perceiving them flickering both 
upstairs and below, and feeling a re- 
viving interest in every thing which be- 
longed to the family. This was my 
first question to the gay footman who 
opened the door to me, and summoned 
a groom from within to take my horse 

1 f only master Tom,' was the reply 
given with that half-insolent survey of 
my person and my horse, which was in- 
tended to inform me that, as a guest of 
no importance, I had arrived at a very 
mal-fl-projxjs time, when the house was 
full of genteel company. My name, an- 
nounced as the same with that of their 
master, produced an increase of cour- 
tesy; and, as l was not fashionably 
dressed for the drawing-room, and 1 
declined entering the dining-room, where 
the gentlemen were still seated, I was 
finally sh^wn into a breakfast-parlour, 
now occupied by the lady's-maid and 
her assistants, who were busied with the 
many cares arising from the entertain- 
ment of a large party, at a period when 
some of the servants were unavoidably 
‘detained in the nursery by the sickness 
of the young heir. 

You will readily conceive that I wished 
myself at home again, or at least re- 
pented of my scheme of coming unan- 
nounced into a family, whose haoits and 
style of living were evidently much al- 
tered, and in the usual acceptation of 
the word much improved, within the 


ten or twelve years which had elapsed 
* since my last visit. I was taking com- 
fort in the reflection that I was not bound 
to spend any great length of time there, 
when the master of the mansion sud- 
denly rushed into the room, and wel- 
comed me with such a burst of hearty 
good-will and self-congratulation, and 
made so many affectionate inquiries 
after every particular of my health, and 
that of each of my beloved parents, that 
every unpleasant feeling vanished, and J 
felt as if I had gained at once a friend 
and brother, from whom I had been 
long and painfully separated. 

On looking again at my relative, to 
retrace those features which my memory 
recognised in liis school-boy time, I 
thought him handsomer than I had ex- 
pected, and his maimers were evidently 
greatly improved ; but, when tile flush 
of surprise and pleasure, occasioned bv 
my arrival, liad subsided, l saw with 
pain that his once ruddy complexion was 
pale, his countenance careworn, and 
there was a sharpness in his contour in- 
dicative of incipient disease or concealed 
sorrow — it might arise from anxiety for 
his child, to which I adverted by sym- 
pathetic inquiry. 

‘ My little darling,' he answered, ‘ is 
ill of the measles, and we arc in great 
fear of his sister and the baby taking 
them, for the fever runs high and the 
sort is bad : of course we keep them as 
far apart as possible, and, having com- 
pany in the house, we find ourselves 
rather pinched for bed-rooms— but — * 

4 Don't trouble yourself about me — 
the coach will drop my portmanteau at 
the nearest public-house, and there I 
will sleep — my inquiries after the health 
of your bov bad no reference to myself 
— I should be extremely sorry to add 
to the trouble Mrs. Alderson must be in 
at this time.' 

4 You have never Been her, by the 
way,' said he, starting, and hastily quit- 
ting me. 

Scarcely was lie out of the room, when 
a maid entered it, earnestly asking for 
her master, who, she said, 4 must coine 
up stairs that moment— the child was 
quite out of his senses, and she could 
not manage him : in her opinion. Dr. B. 
must be . sent for.' — 4 Coffee for the 
drawing-room,' said the footman, push- 
ing past the maid, with the right of nne 
who has the more legitimate claims to 
attention. 

My cousin quickly reappeared, lead- 
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ing with an air of proud satisfaction his 
lovely and fashionable wife, who ad- 
vanced * something loth/ but received 
me with those polished manners which 
her sox have the exclusive faculty of ac- 
quit ing much more speedily than ours, 
while her welcome was united with re- 
flections, delicately but pointedly given, 
on the necessity of dropping a line be- 
fore an inte nded visit to a family in the 
country. My apologies only served to 
remind the lady of her guests, whose 
number was now increased by the gen- 
tleiiH'n whom we heard pouring into the 
drawing-room ; but the consciousness of 
pressing engagements could not affect 
her mind more strenuously than the in- 
formation of the servant did that of her 
husband, when he understood the state 
of his child. In a few moments more 
both had vanished : the fond and anxious 
father flew to soothe the fevered petu- 
lance of his suffering child ; the mother 
to dazzle, and perhaps charm, a circle 
iu which hospitality was the medium, 
by which vanity sought to establish the 
claims of one, who was truly 

c Of outward form elaborate — of inward less 
exact.* 

Tlius circumstanced, I rode to the 
inn, where I commanded speedily those 
supplies for * man and horse’ which eacli 
needed, and found myself in a plain 
hut comfortable bed at an hour when 
the inhabitants of Lea Hall were enter- 
ing on their evening amusements. Very 
early iu the morning, its master, with all 
tlic frankness of our school-boy days, en- 
tered my apartment. 

i My dear friend/ said 1, yawning, 
4 surely I have overslept myself?' 

1 Oh ! no, I am to blame for disturb- 
ing you, but I could not bear the idea 
of your remaining here, and perhaps in- 
trude on you too soon — 1 have not been 
in bed myself, but have the satisfaction 
of believing my child is better — not that 
I can be easy on that head till I have 
seen the doctor again. I will not apo- 
logize to you for my solicitude on this 
head, because the kindness of your own 
parents through life must have taught 
you to estimate the feelings of a parent/ 

I arose, and returned with him to his 
house: our walk was nearly a mile, and 
afforded us the power of glancing at the 
improvements in the grounds, and the 
alterations which had taken place since 
my holiday visits. To all my observa- 


tions, Tom replied with the ability, 
acuteness, and good taste, of a clever and 
reflecting man ; but his heart was evi- 
dently ill at ease on more subjects than 
one, for he endeavoured to hide his un- 
easiness, as if at times he forgot his 
legitimate cause of anxiety, and recurred 
to an habitual veil, to certain but less 
evident causes of trouble. When we 
arrived at the house, all things bespoke 
that drowsiness and listlessnces which 
are the inevitable consequences of dis- 
sipation, and are, by contrast with all 
without, rendered more disgusting and 
annoying than the same appearances in 
town can become ; and we were glad to 
escape from the operations of the pail 
and broom, by pacing the lawn which 
had now banished my favorite terraces 
and espaliers. 

A walk fatiguing from its prolongation, 
a visit to the nursery, a consultation with 
the medical man, and innumerable ex- 
hortations to the servants, had taken 
place before any symptoms of breakfast 
appeared ; and one half-awakened guest, 
after another, had dropped in to the 
amount of a respectable party, before the 
mistress of the mansion arrived. She was, 
however, dressed in a most expensive 
deshabille , and, although pale and rather 
languid, might have been termed in- 
teresting, as well as elegant; Imt an 
invalid waiting three hours for his 
breakfast, and a husband who has been 
up all night, have not the proper sight 
on these occasions. To such persons 
Venus herself, as she sprang from the 
foam of the sea, would be less inviting 
than rolls, sugar, and cream. Yet Toms 
address was courteous and even kind to 
his lady, until after various chat she 
recollected to inquire about the child, 
thereby betraying that her long delayed 
appearance had not been occasioned by 
a visit to the nursery — at this moment 
it was evident, that the * iron entered 
into his soul/ and somewhat of acrimony 
seemed likely to taint his speech : but 
the sweetness of his temper, the tender- 
ness of his heart, the habitual forbearance 
of his manners, and the respect he felt 
for his guests, checked the expression of 
his feelings, and lie became suddenly 
silent. 

A party of pleasure had been proposed 
the day before, which the lady now 
brought forward as indispensable, espe- 
cially on my account, to whom she 
condescended to be very gracious, ller 
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husband calmly but firmly opposed this 
plan, saying that l had need of a day's 
rest, anil he certainly required it himself; 
that they could go very well without 
us, as a party would be at the ruins 
with whom they had arranged it the 
evening before. Some one, in this party, 
was, I apprehend, an object of fear, per- 
haps of jealousy, to the husband, and lie 
warmly animadverted on the impro- 
priety of the measure at such a time ; 
yet checking himself lest any one should 
join in the self-evident justice of his re- 
marks, he hastily abandoned his argu- 
ment, and consented to adopt that which 
his judgment condemned, and from 
which his paternal feelings revolted, 
from pure affection to a woman who 
considered neither. 

Happy would it have been if the ha- 
bitual yieldings of this most amiable 
man had not gone beyond the present 
renunciation of his own satisfaction, and 
the duty of his wife to him and her 
lovely child. Alas! 1 found that her 
extravagance had already deeply injured 
his fortune, and her love of display 
placed him in a situation so conspicuous, 
that it was not possible for him to take 
one step toward the retrieval of his 
affairs, which would not subject him to 
animadversions from which he shrank, 
or consequences at which he trembled. 
Fondly attached to his wife and child, 
he hoped, but hoped in vain, to see his 
own feelings animate the bosom of the 
selfish, vain, and frivolous being to 
whom lie had attached himself; and 
concluded that, whenever that day should 
arrive, all the past might be redeemed, 
and the future rendered as happy as 
circumstances (once so rich in promises 
of felicity ) would admit. 

This time never has, never will arrive. 
The heart that is untouched by grati- 
tude, uninfluenced by principle, and un- 
moved by sensibility, will never return 
to the path of duty from any motive 
short of the coercion of severity or the 
compulsion of poverty. The more T 
saw of poor .Tom’s showy but comfort- 
less house, his handsome, frivolous wife, 
lovely, neglected little one, fashionable 
unfriendly friends, noble but wasting 
estate, corroding, heart-consuming cares, 
and gentle, generous disposition, the 
worse became all my symptoms. Being 
soon aware that my presence only added 
to his troubles, by awakening his affec- 
tions and increasing his difficulties : as 


an innocent dissembler I took my leave, 
and set out for the residence of that 
cousin whom 1 understood to have mai - 
ried from far different motives than the 
pure disinterested passion, which had 
led poor Tom to choose a heartless 
beauty, who, without fortune to assist in 
the support of a family, or connexion to 
strengthen its interest, could daily di- 
minish its resourscs, refuse domestic 
comforts to the husband who merited 
them by every claim, and entail upon 
all her family evils which I had not the 
courage to contemplate. 

(To he concluded in our next number.) 

THb HONOR OK IRELAND, OR Till' KX- 

CELLEKCK OF ITS ANCIENT POLICE. 

Under the government of O’Brien, 
one of the old Irish kings, such a spirit 
of justice, virtue, and equity, prevailed 
among the people, that a person who 
carried valuable property about him, and 
even a defenceless female, might tra- 
verse the realm without fear of injury or 
molestation. f A young lady of great 
beauty (says Dr. Warner), adorned with 
jewels and a costly dress, undertook a 
journey alone, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, with only a wand in 
her band, at the top of which was a ring 
of exceedingly great value ; and such an 
impression had the laws and government 
of this monarch made on the minds of 
all the people, that no attempt was made 
upon her honor, nor was she robbed of 
her clothes or jewels.’ 

The incident is thus versified in JVJ r. 
Moore’s Melodies, and it has furnished a 
pleasing subject for the exercise of tilt- 
talents of two of our most ingenious 
artists. 

Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 

And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore ; 

But, oh ! her beauty was far beyond 

Her sparkling gems and snow-white wand. 

4 Lacly ! dost thou r.ot fear to stray, 

So lone and lovely, through this bleak way ? 
Arc Erin’s sons so good or so col i 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold?’ 

4 Sir Knight ! J feel not the lean alarm ; 

No son of Enn will offer me harm : 

For, though they love woman and golden store, 
Sir Knight ! they love honor and virtue more/ 

On she went, and her maiden smile 
In safety lighted her round the Greer. Isl5 ; 
And bless’d for ever is she who r e*:ed 
Upon Erin'* her or ir-d Erin’s ! 
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Tick artists continue their process 
with unabated zeal, if they do not meet 
with that full encouragement which 
tlieir efforts deserve. The times, we be- 
lieve, are still unfavorable to that ful- 
ness of patronage to which the arts have a 
fair claim. Many individuals are exceed- 
ingly opulent, and some of those, either 
from ostentation or taste, arc disposed to 
exercise occasional liberality ; but there 
is, we apprehend, an extent of general 
poverty which necessarily narrows the 
stream that would fertilise the soil of 
art. 

A new panorama has been exhibited 
with greater success l ban the subject, in 
the opinion of many persons, gave reason 
to expect. The artist, Mr. Burford, has 
displayed more skill in the representa- 
tion of the adjacent country than of the 
ruined town ; but he has not failed even 
in the latter respect, though it was the 
more unpromising part of his subject. 
The buildings are delineated with such 
accuracy of detail, that wo can distin- 
guish the various materials employed in 
their construction. Of the nearer objects 
the effect is very fine, particularly of 
some pieces of foreground. The paint- 
ings represented on the walls of several 
of the buildings have an astonishing 
air of verity, and convey a complete 
idea of that vividness of color for which 
the ancient pictures have always been 


Tut winter is as favorable to music 
as the spring or the summer ; for, al- 
though its occasional inclemency may 
attecl the physical powers of the vocalists, 
the inclination for musical enjoyment is 
certainly promoted by the social spirit of 
the season. 

In December last, there were con- 
certs at Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Hull, at which Mrs. Salmon, with 
Mori and liawes, assisted. 

The pieces were well chosen ; and 
neither a want of zeal and alacrity nor a 
deficiency of taste or of skill, appeared 
on theBe occasions. 

At Bath, Italian operas have been 
lately performed with considerable effect, 
but not without the aid of a part of the 
London company, headed by Signor de 
Begnia. A young baas singer, of the 
name of Philips, distinguished himself 

vou v. 


noted. There are few groups of figures, 
but some are introduced in a very nappy 
manner, so as rather to heighten, than 
to detract from, the prevailing air of 
desolation. 

A panorama, more striking in conse- 
quence of its subject, but not so well 
executed, consists of twelve views of the 
different stages of the battles of Water- 
loo, Ligny, and Quatre-bras, painted on 
10,000 square feet of canvas. The 
figures arc of the size of life, and the 
whole is calculated to gratify the ad- 
mirers of animated scenes and of military 
heroism. 

We are pleased with an opportunity of 
informing our readers, that the arrange- 
ments of the new' society, instituted for 
the encouragement of the line arts, arc 
now completed. Six rooms are provided 
in Suffolk-street, near Pall-mall, for a 
gland display of varied works in the de- 
partments of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and engraving; and the roof 
is so constructed, that the light will ho 
most happily distributed over all parts 
which require it. The society will con- 
sist of sixty members, ten of whom will 
compose a committee, under the admi- 
nistration of a president. All works of 
art, intended for exhibition and eventual 
sale, will be received in the first week of 
April next. 


as one of the performers in II Barhicre 
di Seviglia, not (as was sometimes the 
case formerly ) by giving the dialogue in 
English, in answer to an Italian speaker, 
hut by assuming the character and lan- 
guage of a native. 

Of the late musical publications, some 
are highly worthy of notice, and few are 
contemptible. 

Bochsa has published a set of Varia~ 
tionsfor the Harp , as a supplement to 
his book of instructions ; and he has 
perspicuously explained, in his preface, 
the peculiar construction of cacn varia- 
tion, and the stvle in which it should 
be played.— He has also given a Grand 
Fantasia on the Irish Melody of Sly Pa - 
trick — a lesson of great fancy and power- 
ful execution. 


iflugfr 
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In Hummel’s Introduction and Hondo 
for the Piano-fqrte, melody, harmony, ' 
and expression, are skilfully blended. 

A Moldavian Air with Variations , and 
two Sonatinas, by Hies, exhibit ease, 
grace, and elegance. 

Nicholson’s Progressive Studies for 
the Piute are carried on with ability and 
spirit. By collecting into one view 
most of the difficult passages peculiar to 
any composer, he affords the pupil an 
opportunity of familiarising himself with 
those difficulties which might otherwise 
appear insurmountable, and he has en- 


deavoured with success to simplify' and 
facilitate those passages. 

Carulli’s Fourteen easy Pieces , and 
eight short Preludes for the Guitar , will 
be found very useful to the performer on 
that instrument; and Sola’s arrange- 
ment of Moore’s national airs, and his 
I talian canzonets, may be recommended 
with the same view. 

Four Songs , with an Accompaniment 
for the Piano- forte, by Mrs. Frances 
Wensley, arc very pleasingly composed ; 
and the tunes strictly harmonise with 
the words and sentiments of the songs. 
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THE Kilo’s Tllr.A’IKK. 

The opening of this house under the 
auspices of Rossini aroused all the aidor 
of expectation. A new administration 
seemed to promise improvement, and 
the hope of a better course was general 
and lively. -When the composer took 
bis seat at the piano-forte, lie was sa- 
luted with loud acclamations, which 
were repeated when, with look;, and 
gestures of gratitude, he testified his 
sense of the homage paid to his talents. 
The orchestra then gave the* introduc- 
tion to tho opera in a fine style and with 
extraordinary spirit. The piece s; lectcd 
for the evening was Zchnira , of which 
the plot may thus he given. — Polidoro, 
sovereign of the island of Lesbos, has 
a daughter, named Zelrnira, married to 
Ho, a Trojan prince. Resenting the re- 
fusal of the hand of Zelrnira, the king 
of the neighbouring island of Mitylcne, 
in the absence of Polidoro, had invaded 
and made himself master of Lesbos. Po- 
lidoro, whose death was necessary to 
confirm the new conquest, was concealed 
in a tomb by bis daughter, who, to rtn- 

S er discovery more difficult, presented 
erself before the usurper, and, pre- 
tending to wish for the death of her fa- 
ther, diverted his attention by pointing 
out a different place of concealment. 
Two conspirators, Antenore and Leu- 
cippo, having put to death the king of 
Mitylcne, the former succeeded to the 
dominion of both islands. In this state 
of affairs llo arrives in Lesbos with an 
army to restore Polidoro to his throne. 
Various attempts are made by the agents 
of Antenore to paralyse bis efforts, by 
making it appear that Zelrnira is the 
murderess both of her father and of her 


infant son, and that she lias even formed 
a design against the life of llo. She is 
thrown into prison on the former of 
these accusations; lmt, her innocence 
being fully established. Ho deposes the 
usurper, ami Polidoro, emerging from 
his retreat, is re-placed on the throne. 

Madame (’olhran lias a quality of 
voice which we think will render her 
singing almost as popular in this coun- 
try, as lit r husbands music. Iler voice, 
it is true, wants power, but with |tbat 
exception, it is one of the best we ever 
heard. There is a roumlncss and uni- 
form s wee tii ess in all its parts, of which 
Fodor alone has given us an idea. In 
her chromatic divisions she is remark- 
ably effective, and her style without being 
ambitious, is animated and sometimes 
bi'lliant. Her acting is highly dignified 
and graceful. The air, Tn ra arnica ore 
i cs pirn, was given by Garcia with inimi- 
table force, and it may be reckoned 
among the finest parts of the opera, 
lie also shone in other parte, of the 
piece ; and, indeed, it was chiefly in- 
debted to him for its favorable reception. 
Franceschi, who made his debut on this 
occasion, gave little satisfaction, and 
Placci’s voice and manner did not ex- 
actly suit the part of Polidoro, which 
was assigned to him. The opera was 
succeeded by our great national antliem, 
and a general call was then made for 
Rossini, who, led forward by Garcia, 
received the congratulations of a very 
numerous and fashionable audience. 

DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

When the note of preparation had 
long been sounded, the Genius of Pan- 
tomime resumed, at the recurrence of 
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Christmas, the exercise of his potent 
sway. The title of the new piece, Har- 
lequin and the Flying Chest , promised 
something wonderful; and so anxious 
were the people to witness it, that the 
tragedy of Jane Shore could scarcely he 
endured. It must be very unpleasant to 
performers to go through a play, when 
even its finest passages arc heard either 
with clamor or with indifference. At 
length, the welcome sounds of lively 
music announced the pantomime. The 
most marked attention was paid to it 
during its whole progress, though the 
story was not so clearly or connectedly 
developed as fully to gratify the under- 
standing. A ruined merchant is by 
chance introduced to a great necro- 
mancer; the latter has been fortunate 
enough to form a magic chest, which 
leaves Pacolets wooden horse far be- 
hind ; and in this chest the young gen- 
tleman hastens to his previously-un- 
known fair one, pays his addresses to 
her, and, after a quantum sufficit of mi- 
sery in the shape of Harlequin, marries 
her. In the course of the piece, scenery 
of all kinds, and dresses of every de- 
scription, are displayed. The Castle of 
a Hundred Gates is one of Marinari’s 
monstrosities. He appears to have taken 
a great deal of trouble to give us an idea 
of 4 the inexplicable/ You have ranges 
of buildings, you have apparent lines of 
connexion; but, when you attempt to 
trace them .to any intelligible principle 
of architecture, you discover that you 
have been viewing a chimera: yet, in 
the midst of this eccentricity, it is a 
fine and striking scene. The moving 
diorama is another grand display of 
scenery, exhibiting various points of the 
Plymouth breakwater. A pretty little 
girl, Miss S. Smith, played the laborious 
part of Columbine. She danced grace- 
fully, and gave promise of future excel- 
lence. Howell was an active Harlequin : 
his leaps were bold, and executed with' 
as much force as precision. Blanchard's 
Pantaloon was good. lie deserves thanks 
for his new mode of dressing the cha- 
racter . The ancient ‘ slippered panta- 
loon 1 had grown stale. His * spectacle 
on nose, and pouch on side,' had become 
common. Blanchard has made him 1 a 
gay creature of the element’— a perfect 
peacock — a being all feathers and flutter. 
Paid© is not (like Grimaldi) a clown of 
genius. What is set down for him, he 
does well; but, if left to his own re- 
sources, he shows at once that hio means 


j are not very abundant. He ta/ how- 
J ever, an amusing down. The piece 
was not merely received without disap- 
probation : it was loudlyapplauded, and 
has since been performed without inter- 
mission. 

During the triumphant progress of the 
Flying Chest, a tragic and melo-dra- 
matic play was brought forward, under 
the title of Kenilworth , or the Days of 
Good Queen Bess. The novel on whicn 
it is founded is one of the best and most 
interesting productions that have ema- 
nated from the pen of the author of Wa- 
vcrley ; and from such materials we ex- 
pected a better piece than the present 
compilation. Yet it is not destitute of 
merit, or deficient in attraction. The 
queen and the fair Amy are the best-pre- 
served and best-acted characters in the 
piece. Mrs. Bunn looked { brave Bess* 
admirably, although we doubt whether, 
at times, she was not rather too masculine 
and vehement in her tones and action 
even for the virgin queen ; we will not, 
however, he so ungallantly censorious as 
to blame her for a little high coloring. 
In one respect the story of the play 
deviates considerably from that of the 
novel. Here it is Varney who perishes 
in his own toils, while Amy is timely 
informed of the death which is prepared 
for her by him. This alteration in the 
catastrophe, for the sake of poetical 
justice, may not please the stern critic ; 
but it evidently was more agreeable to 
the majority of the audience than the 
cruel death of the countess would have 
been. After four acts, a pageant was 
produced, which was certainly a grand 
spectacle, representing the queen’s entree 
into Kenilworth, a tournament, &c. The 
music was pleasing, but rather selected 
than new. 

The zeal of the manager for novelty 
was again displayed; for, on the 1 3th, 
he presented the public with a comic 
opera, called Philandering , or the Hasp 
Queen , of which Mr. Beazley is the re- 
puted author. Count Amaranth & n, l his 
friend Philander (Braham and Liston) 
are enamored of Matilda and Emile 
(Miss Fdrde and Miss Stephans); but, 
being doubtful of the constancy of their 
sweethearts, they determine, as an ex- 
periment to try their faith, that each 
shall address himself to the other's mis- 
tress, and report to his friend his eventual 
reception. This scheme, which is over- 
heard by Anselmo (Mercer), is detailed 
to the young ladies, who, for the sake 
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of tormenting their lovers, receive their ^ 
addressee with an apparent degree of ' 
favor, and, after a little entreaty, give 
up their respective portraits. The count 
and his friend, being now convinced that 
their mistresses are unfaithful, tear 
themselves away, and proceed to a vil- 
lage a few miles off, where the ceremony 
of choosing the Hose Queen, from the 
.most virtuous of its maidens, is about 
to take place. Here they both admire 
Pauline (Madame Vestris), a pretty vil- 
lager, who pretends to favor them, and 
appoints a meeting with both, on the 
same evening, in ncr father's garden. 
Matilda and Emile, in the mean time, 
learning what has become of their ad- 
mirers, follow them in the disguise of 
gipsies, and chancing to meet with .Je- 
rome (Dowton), the father of Pauline, 
who is the chief magistrate of the vil- 
lage, inform him that two wandering 
Troubadours are lurking about his house 
with the intention of carrying off his 
daughter ; in consequence of which the 
old man watches them, and at the place 
of assignation seizes them and sends them 
to prison. After having been confined 
for some time. Philander makes his 
escape, and is proceeding to the count's 
castle to fetch a party to his rescue, when 
lie is met by his own and his friend's 
mistress, who, going to the magistrate's 
house, explain every thing to liis satis- 
faction. A reconciliation ensues, and 
the lovers are united. 

The music of this piece, as far as no- 
velty is concerned, is not very striking ; 
but the borrowed portions of it are good, 
and the airs assigned to Miss Stephens 
and Madame Vestris are suited to their 
rcspectivcpowersand talents. Miss Forde 
was enthusiastically encored in a pretty 
air, f the Moth,' which she sang very 
sweetly. Braham had two original 
songs, * Did l try to paint Temptation/ 
and ‘ Reason and Love,' which he exe- 
cuted in a brilliant style. Dowton and 
Terry made excellent fathers in their 
way, and were a great support to the 
piece ; but we cannot applaud the cha- 
racter or the exertions of Harley, who 
enacted a country schoolmaster, — a sort 
of graft on the piece, rather intended 
to augment its comic strength than to 
improve its quality. Liston's character 
was not completely in hi6 line ; but it 
may be said that he is never out of his 
line when he makes the audience laugh 
— and this he did, certainly. The play 
was decidedly successful, and announced 
for repetition without a dissentient voice. 


[January, 

COVEN T-G ARDEN THEATRE. 

The splendors of scenery, the evolu- 
tions and tricks of machinery, and the 
comicalities of humor, have, since Christ- 
mas-day, gratified and enlivened on every 
evening the visitants of this theatre. 
We allude to the new pantomime called 
Harlequin and Poor Robin , or 1 he House 
that Jack built . The ground-work of 
the piece is a provision, real or supposed, 
in our forest-laws, importing that, if a 
man should build a house upon common 
land, between sun-set and sun-risc, and 
have a fire kindled, a chimney smoking, 
a beast feeding, &c. within the time, 
such dwelling lie shall hold free from 
all demand for rent — and thisieat, Jack 
the Miller (Filar), proposes to accom- 
plish, from the impulse of love. The 
serious introduction displays some pretty 
scenery, but the business of it is not 
highly effective. Jack is foiled in build- 
ing his cottage, and consequently runs 
some hazard of losing his mistress. 
Squire Sap (Ducrow) arrives upon a 
shooting pony, and brings a present to 
the lady's father ; and the parish priest, 
for such a suitor, can do no less than 
put in his good word. Jack, without any 
ally but a fine Newfoundland dog — un- 
less wc include a eat (not alive) who 
catches a rat very much to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience — at length seeks 
assistance from the village conjuror, Poor 
Robin ; and a lady, flying down from the 
sky, changes the miller into Harlequin, 
Ducrow into the Mock Lover, Jack’s 
sweetheart into Columbine, and Mr. 
Crimaldi, jun. into the Clown. The 
comic business of the pantomime then 
commences, a great deal of which is very 
adroit ; and the scenery surpasses even 
what we are accustomed to find at this 
theatre. The skimming of the moon- 
shine over the lake, in the scene at Poor 
Robin's cave, is an imitation of the 
effect produced in the Diorama; it is 
inferior, as may be supposed, but the 
attempt is ingenious. The Hyde-park- 
corner scene is good ; and in tne change 
to St. Jumes's-park, with the canal and 
Buckingham-housc in the distance, an 
exhibition is introduced of the newly- 
contrived skates which were shown some 
time back at the Fives Court, which 
run upon wheels, and consequently 
may be used indifferently on any smooth 
surface as well as on ice. A large square 
of painted oil-cloth represents the sur- 
face of the canal, upon which persons 
are seen skating with groat dexterity. 
In the midst of the sport, the ice breaks. 
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and the skaters and spectators find 
their way into the Water together ; and 
the ceremony concludes by Harlequin’s 
bringing up an aquatic giant, who gra- 
dually enlarges himself, from a stature 
of about five feet to the full height 
of the theatre. There are several 
other points about the pantomime, in 
which the comic arrangement is in- 
genious. A kitchen — seen clown the 
area from the outside of the house, in 
which the Clown, after descending 
through the coal-hole, pays his adebnes 
to the cook — the inside of the sameha- 
bitation, and the effect of that amorous 
despair which prompts him to shoot 
himself in the looking-glass — Leaden- 
liall-market at Christmas, produced at a 
touch of the wand — and the civic feast 
in Guildhall, given with extraordinary 
celerity and splendor, and broken up by 
the actual coming of Gog and Magog, — 
are exhibited with considerable effect ; 
but are less striking than the ascent 
of the balloon from Vauxhall, and its 
journey to Paris. The back scene de- 
scending as the ropes of the balloon arc 
cut, produces the sensation that the 
audience, as well as the machine, arc 
rising ; and in this way a moving pano- 
rama (in bird’s-eye view) is presented — 
first, of London, the river and the sub- 
urbs — next, of the line of country 
hearing toward the coast — then the sea, 
with the moon rising — passage of the 
balloon through clouds, rain, &c . ; and, 
lastly, its arriving over the coast of 
France, hanging for a time above Paris, 


( and desce nding in the illumifiated gardens 
of the Tuilenes. The contrivance and 
execution of this part of the piece de- 
served and obtained great applause.— 
Ellar is the bestdancing Harlequin upon 
the stage ; and Ducrow is comical as the 
Lover. Mrs. Vedy, though not a first- 
rate dancer, has a bold showy figure, 
which goes some way towards making a 
Columbine ; and young Grimaldi is de- 
cidedly better than wo had anticipated. 
Without being equal to his father, he 
shows talent and adroitness ; he is alert, 
lively, and humorous. 

During the run of this popular piece, 
the plays have in general been well 
selected by the manager; but another 
novelty has not since been thought ne- 
cessary. The tragedies of Julius Ctesar 
and Cato have been performed in a 
spirited manner; and Column’s comedy 
of John Bull, which is considered by 
many as his best production, has been 
repeatedly acted with applause. No 
actor can equal Johnstone in the part of 
Dennis Bulgruddery ; but Connor proved 
a respectable substitute for that admi- 
rable representative of Hibernian man- 
ners. Jiayner was the new Dan, and 
his unconstrained humor and rustic sim- 
plicity reminded the audience of Emery, 
to whom he is scarcely inferior. Miss 
Chester was an interesting Mary, and 
the languor remaining alter her late 
indisposition seemed to accord with the 
pensive air and mild features of the 
character. 


;{Pasrt»on$. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

OriiKA DRESS. 

Dress of white satin, with China-asters, set on in three rows without stalks ; 
next the hem, a cinch cite trimming of crape, forming full plaits, or quillings. The 
bust trimmed with bovjpmt puffings of silk net, confined by bows of white satin. 
Andalusian mantle of pink satin, trimmed with ermine without spots : a high 
standing-up collar, lined with spotted ermine, finishes the cloak. The hair ar- 
ranged in long ringlets, and ornamented with small red roses, and white Spanish 
bows, the latter very sparingly adopted. Necklace of two rows of very large pearls. 

WALKING DRESS. 

Pelisse of gros dc Naples , the color of the marshmallow-blossom, fastened 
down the front with three large wrought buttons. Black velvet bonnet, tied with 
manjimallow-colored riband, and crowned with a large full-blown rose and bpw* 
of velvet. Long black Chantilly lace veil : the pelisse is made with a narrow French 
collar, surmounted by a double frill of Urling’s lace. A double gold chain with 
a watch depending. Black kid half-boots, and yellow gloves. 

The above dresses were furnished by Mw Picrrcpoint, Edward street, Portinan -square. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

» 

Now is the time that London draws 
together all the votaries of fashion, form- 
ing, in one mighty mass, an assemblage 
of all that is gay, diversified, or elegant ; 
ct, though it appeals to yield an inex- 
austible store Joj^th* Coords of the 
whimsical goddess, there has been, we 
find very little change in many articles 
of dress, since the last month. 

Pelisses still continue to be hut par- 
tially worn ; ladies of high rank, how- 
ever, often adopt fashions of their own, 
and, at times, prove their independence 
of all general fashion ; on one of these 
privileged members we saw a few days 
ago a very beautiful pelisse of puce-co- 
lored gros de Naples, lined with white 
twilled sarcenet : it was made plain, but 
not singularly so ; being finished down 
the sides of the skirt with two folds of 
puce-colored satin, and rouleaux of the 
same material- crossed the bust, cadi 
rouleau terminating at the end by a 
single leaf of the lotos. However, Spa- 
nish mantillas, Venetian and French 
cloaks, have still a decided preference ; 
and some of these, even in the carriage, 
are adopted merely for warmth, being 
made of fine cloth, lined with satin ; a 
full throat tippet, of sable or racoon, is 
tied over the standing-up collar, the 
hood falling beneath. 

The bonnets are chiefly of figured gros 
de Naples, or of black velvet ; they arc 
reckoned most elegant for the prome- 
nade, or for the morning drive, when 
un ornamented : for the park, or for pay- 
ing visits in the morning, they have a 
short, neat plumage ; the colored flowers 
on black bonnets are beginhing to be 
laid aside, and arc seldom seen except on 
a velvet bonnet of slatc-col or, lister- 
hazy, or some other unobtruding color. 

Levantine of various dyes, and colored 
bombazines of bright scarlet, are much 
in favor for home costume ; the latter 
have three narrow flounces falling over 
each other in festoons ; the corsage and 
sleeves are made very plain, the con- 
spicuous color requiring but little aid 
from ornament : the levantine dresses are 
trimmed with many narrow flounces, 
set on rather scanty, and in festoons, 
the way in which now almost all 
flounces are placed : above these flounces 
are full wadded rouleaux, separating 
each flounce: some ladies prefer braided 
satin for this purpose ; it is rather 


heavy, but looks well on black dresses. 
Evening dresses are chiefly of gossamer 
satin, flounced with gauze, and orna- 
mented with winter flowers; the cor- 
sage is cither a la Scnigne, Gallo-Greek, 
or made cn gerhe, both at the back and 
in front. Ball dresses are made of colored 
tulle , and arc worn over white satin : che- 
nille, pearls, and flowers laid on, formed 
of white satin, arc the chief ornaments. 

With regard to the hair, the ringlets 
of young ladies are slightly parted from 
thefcrehcad, and the long tresses behind 
are brought together in u close plait, 
from which is formed the Apollo knot. 
Ladies of a certain age wear turbans, Va- 
lois bats, with feathers, and Scotch caps ; 
coruettcs are confined to the breakfast 
table, or only worn through the clay for 
slight indispositions : for half-dress, a 
few Spanish knots, the color of the 
hair, or feather rosettes, arc preferred 
by those ladies who do not approve the 
mere ornament of their own tresses. For 
full dress, splendid tiaras, either of 
precious gems, or antique cameos, are 
placed in front of the hair : flowers and 
pearl bandeaux are sometimes seen in 
the ball-room ; and at evening-dress 
parties, a drooping feather, and a 
diadem composed of white satin and 
pearls, with a cameo in the centre, have 
been remarked as composing a very 
beautiful head-dress on a lady of high 
distinction. 

The favorite colors for turbans, ribands, 
and trimmings, are amber, marslunal- 
low-blossom, Spanish-fly green, and 
pink. For pelisses, mantles, anil dresses*, 
scarlet. Japanese-red, dark lavender, 
puce, and Ilortensia. Feathers and 
flowers of scarlet and yellow, yet conti- 
nue in esteem^ 

We take this opportunity of observ- 
ing, that Smith’s patent for the improve- 
ment of Norwicn crapes, appears to 
have been deservedly obtained, for we 
have lately seen some dresses of this de* 
scription which wc thought very ele- 
gant. They fall with the softness of 
cloth, and satin trimmings render them 
suitable for winter dresses, although in 
themselves they are singularly light, and 
therefore calculated for spring. • From 
uniting the appearance of bombazine 
and kerseymere, they are remarkably 
well calculated for mourning, and will 
probably take the lead in that depart- 
ment over every other manufacture. 
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rRENCll EMIGRANTS. 

NO. f. 

St veral years ago, when a little girl 
at school, J was in the habit of passing 
the interval, from Saturday afternoon to 
Monday morning, at the house of a fe- 
male relative who resided in London. 
This lady had married a French emigrant 
of high family, who, being a man of sense 
and ability, applied himself with dili- 
gence to mercantile pursuits, dropped 
his title, anglicised his name and habits, 
and, by dint of liis own talents ami his 
wife’s fortune, soon became a thriving 
man on ’Change. I believe he would 
have been very sorry to exchange his 
new station for his old, his credit at 
Lloyd’s for his marquisate, his house in 
Hrunswick-squarc for his Norman cha- 
teau, or his little wife for any tiling. He 
was become at all points an Englishman, 
ate roast-beef and plum-pudding with a 
truly national relish, drunk Fort wine 
and porter, spoke our language almost 
like a native, read Pope, talked of 
Shakespeare, and pretended to read Mil- 
ton. ( !ould complaisance go farther ? 

lie did not, however, in his love for 
his adopted country, forget that in 
which he was born : still less did he 
neglect the friend# and countrymen who, 
less fortunate than himself, languished 
in London and the suburbs in a miser- 
able and apparently hopeless poverty. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
politeness, with which all whom he had 
ever known, and many who were now first 
introduced to him, were received by 

VOL. v. 


himself and his good little wife at tlieir 
hospitable table. Seldom a day passed 
without one or more guests dropping in, 
sure of the most cordial welcome ; but 
Saturday was the regular French day : 
on that day there was always a petit 
sou per for Mr. S.’s especial coterie ; and 
in the evening the conversation, music, 
games, manners, and cookery, were stu- 
diously and decidedly French. Tric- 
trac superseded chess or backgammon, 
reversi took the place of whist, Gretry of 
Mozart, Racine of Shakespeare; ome- 
lettes and salads. Champagne moussu, 
and eau sucre, excluded sandwiches, 
oysters, and porter. 

At these suppers their little school- 
girl visitor of course assisted, though at 
first rather in the French than the En- 
glish sense of the word. 1 was present 
indeed, hut had as little to do as possible 
either with speaking or eating. To 
talk French and to discuss French 
dishes (two evils which I constantly 
classed together) seemed to me an actual 
insult on that glorious piece of British 
freedom, a half-holiday, — a positive at- 
tack on the liberty of the subject. Ac- 
cordingly, as far as a constant repetition 
of blushing noes (not nans) inwardly 
angry and outwardly shy, could pro- 
claim my displeasure, I did not fail. 
Luckily the sentiment was entirely un- 
suspected by every one but my gooS cou- 
sin, a person of admirable sense, who, by 
dint of practising the let-alone system 
(the best system of all when a prejudice 
is to be overcome), aided by a little in- 
nocent artifice on her part, and some- 
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thing; of latent curiosity, abetted by 
the keenness of a girlish appetite, on 
mine, succeeded in passing off a slice of 
a superb tite du sanglier for a new sort 
of Oxford brawn ; and then, as in the 
matter of heads and suppers ec nest (pie 
h premier pas qidcoute, 'left it to my 
own senses to discover the merits of 
brioche and marangles and eau de gro- 
seille. In less than three months I be- 
came an efficient consumer of good 
things, left off my noes and my sulkiness, 
and said ( oui, monsieur/ and/ je vous 
remercie, madame/ as often as a little 
girl of the age of twelve years ought to 
say any tiling. 

1 confess, however, that it took more 
time to reconcile me to the party round 
the table, than to the viands with which 
it was covered. In truth they formed a 
motley groupc, reminding me now of a 
'masquerade and then of a puppet-show ; 
and, although I had been brought up in 
habits of proper respect for rank and 
age and poverty, yet there were con- 
trasts and combinations about these co- 
teries too ludicrous not to strike irre- 
sistibly the fancy of an acute observing 
girl, whose perception of the ridiculous 
was rendered keener by an invincible 
shyness which confined the enjoyment 
entirely to her own breast. The eti- 
quette, the rouge, the coquetry, the self- 
importance of those poor draggle-tailed 
duchesses and countesses; the button ed- 
up crosses, the bows and shrugs of their 
out-at-elbow dukes and counts; their 
mutual flatteries, their court jealousies 
and court hatreds, buttoned up like the 
crosses, but like them peeping out from 
the breast, the total oblivion which per- 
vaded the whole party of poor England 
and all its concerns, the manner in which 
they formed a little nation in the midst 
of London, and the comfortable vanity 
which thought and called that little 
circle of emigrants the great nation ; all 
this, together with the ustounding ra- 
pidity and clatter of tongues, the vehe- 
mence of gesticulation, and the general 
sharp and withered look of so many 
foreign faces, working in every variety of 
strong expression, formed a picture so 
new apd amusing, that l may be par- 
doned if I did not at first fully appre- 
ciate the good-humored resignation, 
the cheerful philosophy, which bore all 
that they had lost so well, and found so 
much comfort in the little that remained; 
the happy art of making the best of 
things, which rendered even their harm- 


less personal vanity, their pride in a lost 
station, and their love of a country 
which they might never see again, plea- 
sant and respectable. 

At first I only looked on them in the 
groupe; but I soon learned to indivi- 
dualise the more constant visitors, those 
who had been ten years before accus- 
tomed to spend their evenings in the 
superb hotel of the duchesse d’***, glit- 
tering with gilding and lined with mir- 
rors, and whose gayest and most splendid 
meetings were now held in the plain 
undecoratcd drawing-room of a sub- 
stantial merchant in Hrans wick-square. 
I shall attempt to sketch a few of them 
as they then appeared to me, beginning, 
as etiquette demands, with the duchess. 

She was a tali meagre woman, of a 
certain age (that is to say, on the wrong 
side of sixty), with the peculiarly bad 
unsteady walk, something between a 
trip and a totter, that Frenchwomen of 
rank used to acquire from their high 
heels and the habit of never using their 
feet. Her face bore the remains of 
beauty, and would still have been hand- 
some, had not the thin cheeks and hol- 
low eyes, and the pale trembling lips, 
been contrasted almost to ghastliness by 
a quantity of glaring rouge, and very 
white teeth, constantly displayed by a 
smile originally perhaps artificial, but 
which long habit had rendered natural. 
Her dress was always simple in its mate- 
rials, and delicately clean. She meant the 
fashion to be English, I believe, — at 
least she used often to say ‘ me voila 
mise a l’Angloise / but, as neither her- 
self, nor her faithful femme de chnmbre , 
could or would condescend to seek for 
patterns from les grosses bourgeoises de 
ce Lon dres Id has , they unconsciously 
relapsed into the old French shapes; 
and madame la duchesse, in her hideous 
shrouding cap, with frills like flounces, 
and her long-waisted pigeon-breasted 
gown, might really have served for a 
model of the fashion of Paris at the 
epoch of the emigration. Notwith- 
standing these take-offs, our good du- 
chess had still the air of a lady of rank 
and a gentlewoman, — a French gentle- 
woman ; for there was too much co- 
quetry or affectation, too pervading a 
consciousness, for English gentility. Her 
manner was very pleasant and affable 
towards her usual associates, and with 
strangers condescending, protecting, gra- 
cious ; making remarks and asking ques- 
tions without waiting for answers, in 
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the manner usual with crowned heads. 
She had contracted this habit from hav- 
ing at one time of her life enjoyed great 
influence at court, — an influence which, 
with her other advantages of rank and 
fortune, had been used so kindly as to 
retain friends and secure gratitude even 
in the heat of the Revolution. — Most 
amply did she repay this gratitude. It was 
beautiful to hear the ardent thankful- 
ness with which she would relate thestory 
of her escape, and the instances of good- 
ness and devotion which met her at every 
step. She accounted herself the most for- 
tunate of women, for having, in company 
with a faithful femme de chanibre, at last 
contrived to reach England with jewels 
enough concealed about their persons to 
purchase an annuity sufficient to secure 
them a snug apartment up two pair of 
stairs in a retired street, and to keep 
them in soups and salad, with rouge and 
snuff into the bargain. No small part 
of her good fortune was the vicinity of 
her old friend the marquis L., a little 
thin withered old man, with a prodigious 
mobility of shoulders and features, a face 
puckered with wrinkles, and a prodi- 
gious volubility of tongue. This gen- 
tleman had been madame’s devoted beau 
for the last forty years; — 1 speak it in 
all honor, for, beautiful as she had been, 
the breath of scandal never glanced on 
the fair fame of the duchess. They 
could not exist without an interchange 
of looks and sentiments, a mutual in- 
telligence, a gentle gallantry on the one 
side, and a languishing listening on the 
other, which long habit had rendered as 
necessary to both as their snuff-box or 
their cottbe. It really was a peculiar 
stroke of good fortune, that, after a se- 
paration of eight months, each, fearing 
that the other had fallen by the guillo- 
tine, took lodgings in adjoining streets 
in the same parish. 

The next person in importance to the 
duchess was inadame de V., sister to 
the marquis. Perhaps (though she had 
never filled a tabouret at Versailles*), 
fnie was, in the existing state of things, ra- 
ther the greater lady of the two. Her hus- 
band, who had acted in a diplomatic ca- 
pacity in the stormy days preceding the 
Revolution, still maintained his station 
at the exiled court, and was at the mo- 
ment of which I write employed on a 

* A privilege annexed to the rank of 
duchess; that of being seated in the royal 
presence. 


secret embassy to an unnamed potentate ; 
iomc thought one emperor or king, some 
another, some guessed the pope, afnd 
some the grand signor ; for, in the 
dearth of Bourbon news, this mysterious 
mission excited a lively and animated 
curiosity amongst these sprightly peo- 
ple. It was a pretty puzzle fbr them, a 
conundrum to their taste. Madame kept 
the secret well, — if she knew it. I 
rather suspect she did not ; she talked 
so very much that it certainly would 
have escaped her. In person she was 
quite a contrast to the duchess ; short, 
very crooked, with the sharp odd-looking 
face and keen eye that so often accom- 
pany deformity. She added to these 
good gifts a prodigious quantity of 
rouge and finery, mingling ribands, fea- 
thers, and beads of all the colors of the 
rainbow, with as little scruple as a belle 
of the South Seas would discover in the 
choice of her decorations. She was on 
excellent terms with all who knew her, 
unless perhaps there might be a little 
jealousy of station between her and the 
duchess, who had no great affection for 
one who seemed likely to f push her 
from her stool/ She was also on the best 
possible terms with herself, in spite of 
the looking-glass, whose testimony, in- 
deed, was so positively contradicted by 
certain couplets and acrostics addressed 
to her by M. le comte de C., and the 
chevalier des I., the poets of the party, 
that to have believed one uncivil dumb 
thing against two witnesses of such un- 
doubted honor, would have been a 
breach of politeness of which madame was 
incapable. Notwithstanding this piece 
of womanly blindness, she was an ex- 
ec?! lent person, a good sister, good mo- 
ther, and good wife. 

Of the comtc de 0., I shall at pre- 
sent say nothing, except that he was a 
poet, and the most remarkable indivi- 
dual of the party, being more like a per- 
sonification of a German play than a 
living man of flesh and blood. His con- 
tradictions and oddities quite posed me 
at the ripe age of twelve; but I met 
with him afterwards, and made him 
out, or thought I did, and so shall my 
readers in the next number. A tho- 
rough-paced sentimental French poet re- 
quires room, ‘ ample room and .verge 
enough/ A bravura song must not be 
mixed up with a chorus. The gentle- 
man was a poet : that must suffice for 
the present. 

His wife was just such a person as 
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Ruben* has often painted, tall, large/ 
and finely complexioned. She would 
have been very handsome, but for one 
terrible drawback she squinted ; not 
much, not glaringly ; it was a very little 
squint, tho least in the world, but a 
squint it Certainly was, quite enough to 
diminish the lustre of her beauty. Even 
when from the position of her face we 
happened not to see it, the consciousness 
that there it was broke the charm. I 
cannot abide these e cross-eyes/ as the 
country people call them; though I have 
heard of ladies who, from the spirit of par- 
tisanship, admired those of Mr. Wilkes, 
—♦“to say nothing of a certain popular 
orator in a different line, whose squint 
I have seen gravely reckoned by able 
critics amongst the causes of his cele- 
brity. The French gentlemen did not 
seem to participate in my antipathy ; 
for the countess was regarded as the 
beauty of the party. Agreeable she cer- 
tainly was, lively, witty, abounding in 
repartee and innocent mischief, playing 
off a variety of amusing lollies herself, 
and bearing with great philosophy the 
eccentricities of her husband. She had 
also an agreeable little dog called Amour ; 
a pug, the smallest and ugliest of the 
species, who regularly after supper used 
to jump out of a muff, where he had 
lain perdu all the evening, and make 
the round of the supper-table, begging 
cake and biscuits. lie and 1 had esta- 
blished a great friendship ; lie regularly, 
after levying his contributions all round, 
came to me for a game at play, and 
sometimes carried his partiality so far 
as on hearing my voice to pop his poor 
little black nose out of his hiding-place 
before the appointed time. It required 
several repetitions of Ft done from his 
mistress to drive him back behind the 
scenes till she gave him his cue. 

No uncommon object of her wit was 
file mania of a smug and smooth-faced 
little abbe, the politician par eminence, 
where all were politicians, just as ma- 
dame de V. was the talker amongst a 
tribe of talkers. M. TAbbt? must have 
been an exceeding bore to our English 
ministers, whom by his own showing he 
pestered weekly with labored memorials, 
—plans for a rising in La Vendee, 
schemes for an invasion, proposals to de- 
stroy the French fleet, offers to take 
Antwerp, and plots for carrying off Bo- 
naparte from the opera-house, and lodg- 
ing him in the Tower of London. This 
last was his favorite project ; and well 


it might be, for a bolder idea never en- 
tered the mind of man. Imagine the 
abduction of the emperor, in the midst 
of his court and guards and'his good city 
of Paris ! Fancy him carried off by the 
unassisted prowess and dexterity of M. 
TAbbtf, and deposited in the Tower, like 
a piece of old armour or a lion newly 
caught, whilst all France waB staring and 
running about in search of her ruler, like 
theHarlowe family after the enlevement 
of Miss Clarissa! What a master-stroke 
would this have been ! Ministers, as he 
used to complain, refused to avail them- 
selves of this brilliant idea, thereby pro- 
longing the war and incurring a need- 
less waste of lives and treasure. Indeed 
any little misfortune that befel our go- 
vernment, the sinking of an East-lnclia- 
man, the failure of an expedition, or the 
loss of a motion, was commonly ascribed 
by him to the neglect of his advice ; 
whilst, on the other hand, any eminent 
success in the cabinet, the parliament, 
or the field, was pretty sure to he traced 
up by him to someone of his numerous 
suggestions. Of the victory at Trafal- 
gar, for instance, we English people 
have generally attributed the merit to 
the great commander who fell in the 
fight ; but ( I do not exactly remember on 
what score) he claimed full half of the 
honor ; and doubtless he ascribes the 
campaigns in Spain, the frost in Russia, 
the burning of Moscow, the capture of 
Paris, the crowning victory at Waterloo, 
and the restoration and establishment of 
the Bourbons, in a great, measure, if not 
wholly, to the effect of his counsels. 1 
would lay a wager that he is at this mo- 
ment wasting reams of paper in memo- 
rialising the French government on this 
subject, as well as favoring them with 
hints on any other that falls in his way. 
In the matter of advice and projects, his 
liberality is unbounded, lie alone, of 
all the Brunswick-squarc coterie, con- 
descended to bestow the slightest atten- 
tion on English affairs, and hail the 
goodness to apply himself with un- 
feigned earnestness to the improvement 
of our condition. Thus, whilst one 
pocket was filled with proposals to cut 
off the Frenph army, and schemes to blow 
up the Tuileries, (for, though one of 
the most benevolent and inild-tem- 
pered men on earth, he was a perfect 
Guy Vaux on paper), the other yras 
crammed with plans to pay off* the na- 
tional debt, thoughts on the commuta- 
tion of tithes, and hints for a general 
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enclosure bill. He had usually some 
little private projects too, and many an 
unwary tVllow-spcculator hath used his 
patents for making coals better than those 
of Newcastle out of dirt and ashes, his 
improved Argand lamps, and self- work- 
ing fishing nets. In short he was a 
thorough projector, one that ‘ never 
was, but always to be/ rich ; quick, 
imaginative, plausible, eloquent, and 
the more dangerous because he was tho- 
roughly honest, and had himself an en- 
tire faith in one scheme, till it was 
chased away by another — a bubble like 
the rest ! 

Then came the chevalier dcs I.— 

‘ lly my life. 

That Davies hath a mighty pretty wife !* 

The chevalier was a handsome man him- 
self, bill, dark-visaged and whiskered, 
with a look rather of the new than of the 
old French school, fierce and soldierly ; 
he was accomplished, too, in his way, 
played the flute, and wrote songs ami 
enigmas ; but his wife w as undoubtedly 
the most remarkable thing belonging to 
him ; not that she was a beauty either ; 
I should rather call her the prettiest of 
pretty women ; she was short, well- 
inade, with fine black eyes, long glossy 
black hair, a clear brown complexion, 
a cocked-up nose, red lips, white 
teeth, and a most bewitching dimple. 
There was a tasteful smartness in her 
dress, which, with a gen til lease in her 
air, and a piquancy of expression, at 
once told her country, and gave a pro- 
mise of intelligence and feeling. No 
one could look at her without being per- 
suaded that she was equally sensible and 
lively ; but no one could listen to her 
without discovering the mistake. She 
was the silliest Frenchwoman 1 ever en- 
countered, — ] have met with some as 
stupid among my own countrywomen ; 
Heaven forbid tnat we should in any 
thing yield the palm to our neighbours ! 
She never opened her lips without 
uttering some bttise. Iler poor husband, 
himself not the wisest of men, quite 
dreaded her speaking ; for, besides that 
he was really fond of her, he knew that 
the high-born circle of which she formed 
a part, would be particularly on the 
watch for her mistakes, as she was ro- 
luricp>, the daughter of a farmer-general 
who had fallen a sacrifice to the inhu- 
man tyranny of Robespierre, leaving her 
no dower but her beauty. She was a 
most innocent and kind-hearted person, 

nd devotedly attached to her husband ; 


•and yet his bitterest enemy could hardly 
have contrived to say more provoking 
things to and of him than she did in her 
fondness. I will give one instance ; 1 
might give fifty. 

L’Abbede LiHe, the celebrated French 
poet, and M. de Calonne, the no less 
noted ex-minister, had promised one 
Saturday to join the party in Bruns- 
wick-square. They came ; and our che- 
valier, who had a tolerable opinion of 
his own powers as a verse-maker, could 
not miss so fair an opportunity of dis- 
play. Accordingly, about half an hour 
before supper, he put on a look of dis- 
tract ion *, strode hastily two or three 
times up and down the room, slapped 
liis forehead, and muttered a line or 
two to himself ; then calling hastily 
for pen .and paper, began writing with 
tlic illegible rapidity of one who fears 
to lose a happy thought, a life-aml- 
deatli kind of speed; then stopped 
a moment, as pausing for a word, then 
went on again fast; then read the 
lines, or seemed to read ; then made a 
slight alteration ; — in short, he acted in- 
comparably the whole agony of compo- 
sition, and finally with becoming diffi- 
dence presented the impromptu to our 
worthy host, who immediately imparted 
it to the company. It was heard with 
the lively approbation with which verses 
of compliment, read aloud in presence of 
the author and of the parties compli- 
mented, are sure to be received; and 
really, as far as I remember, the lines 
were very neatly turned. At last the 
commerce of flattery ceased. Bows, 
speeches, blushes, and apologies, were 
over ; the author’s excuses, the ex-mi- 
nister’s and the great poet’s thanks, and 
the applause of the audience, died away ; 
all that could be said about the im- 
promptu was exhausted, the topic was 
fairly worn out, and a pause ensued, 
which was broken by madame des 1. 
who had witnessed the whole scene with 
intense pleasure, and now exclaimed, 
with tears standing in her beautiful eyes, 
* How glad I am they like the impromptu ! 
My poor dear chevalier ! No tongue can 
tell what pains it has cost him ! There 
he was all yesterday evening writing, 
writing, — all the night long — never went 
to bed, — all to-day — only finished just 
before we came,— about that impromptu. 
My poor dear chevalier ! 1 should have 
been so sorry if they had not liked it. 


* According to the French idiom, not mari- 
ne but absence of mind. 
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Now he *11 be satisfied.* Be it recorded 
to the honor of French politeness, that, ' 
finding it impossible to stop or to out- 
talk her (both which experiments were 
tried), the whole party pretended not to 
hear, and never once alluded to this im- 
promptu fait d loisir , till the discom- 
fited chevalier sneaked off with his pretty 
simpleton, smiling and lovely as ever, 
and wholly unconscious of offence. Then, 
to be sure, they did laugh. 

I have committed a great breach of 
etiquette in mentioning the chevalier 
and his lady before the baron de G. and 
Ilia daughter Angelique. 1 question if the 
baron would forgive me ; for lie was 
of Alsace, and, though he called himself 
French, had German blood and quartcr- 
ings, and pride enough for a prince of 
the empire, lie was a fine-looking man 
of fifty, tall, upright, and active, and 
still giving tokens of having been in his 
youtli one of the handsomest figures 
and best dancers at Versailles. He was 
the least gay of the party, perhaps the 
least happy ; for his pride kept him in a 
state of prickly defiance against all man- 
kind. He had the miserable jealousy of 
poverty, of one f fallen from his high 
estate/ suspected insults where they 
were never dreamed of, and sifted civility, 
to see whether an affront, a lurking 
snake, might be concealed beneath the 
roses. The smallest and most autho- 
rised presents, even fruit and game, 
were peremptorily rejected ; and, if he 
accepted the Saturday-ovening’s invita- 
tion, it was evidently because he could 
not find in his heart to refuse a plea- 
sure to his daughter. Angelique was, 
indeed, a charming creature, fair, bloom- 
ing, modest and gentle, far more En- 
glish than French in person, manne r, 
and dress, doting on her father, sooth- 
ing his little infirmities of temper, 
and ministering in every way to his com- 
fort and happiness. Never did a father 
anil a daughter love each other better ; 
and that is saying much. He repaid 
her care and affection with the most un- 
bounded fondness, and a liberality that 
had no limit but his power. Made- 
moiselle de G. was the best-drest, best- 
lodged, and best-attended of any lady of 
the circle. The only wonder was how 
the baron could afford it. Every one 
else had some visible resource, of which 
they were so little ashamed, that 
it was as freely communicated as any 
news of the day. We all knew that the 
ambassadress and her brother the mar- 


quis lived together on a small pension 
allotted to the lady by a foreign court, in 
reward of certain imputed services ren- 
dered to the Bourbons by her husband ; 
that the count taught French, Latin, 
and Italian ; that the abbe contrived in 
some rtay or other to make his projects 
keep him ; and that the pretty wife of 
the chevalier, more learned in bonnets 
than in impromptus, kept a very tasty 
and well-accustomed milliner's shop 
somewhere in the region of Cranbourne- 
alley : but the baron’s means of support 
continued as much a puzzle as the am- 
bassador’s destination. At last chance 
let me into the secret. Our English 
dancing-master waxed old and rich, and 
retired from the profession ; and our 
worthy governess vaunted loudly of the 
French gentleman whom she had en- 
gaged as his successor, and of the re- 
form that would be worked in the heads 
and heels of her pupils, grown heavy 
and lumpish under tne late instructor. 
The new master arrived ; and, whilst a 
boy who accompanied him was tuning 
his kit, and he himself paying his re- 
spects to the governess, 1 had no diffi- 
culty in discovering, under a common 
French name, my acquaintance the ba- 
ron. The recognition was mutual. I 
shall never forget the start he gave when, 
in the middle of the first cotillon, he 
espied the little girl whom he had been 
used to see at the corner of the supper- 
table in Bruns wick-square, every Satur- 
day evening. He colored with shame 
and anger, his hand trembled, and his 
voice faltered ; but, as he would not 
know me, 1 had the discretion not to ap- 
pear to know him, and said nothing of 
the affair till 1 again visited my kind 
cousin. I never saw any one more af- 
fected than she was on hearing my story. 
That this cold, proud, haughty man, to 
whom any thing that savored of humi- 
liation seemed terrible, should so far 
abase his nobility for Angelique and 
independence, was wonderful ! She could 
not refrain from telling her husband, 
but the secret was carefully guarded 
from every one besides ; and, except that 
they showed him an involuntary in- 
crease of respect, and that I could not 
help drawing myself up and sitting ra- 
ther more upright than ordinary when 
he happened to look at me, nothing in- 
dicated any suspicion of the cifbum- 
stance. 

In the mean time the fair Angelique, 
who was treated with the customary 
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disregard shown to unmarried beauties 
by her countrymen, whose devoirs 
the old duchess, the crooked ambassa- 
dress, ami the squinting countess, en- 
tirely engrossed, was gradually making 
an English conquest of no small import- 
ance. The eldest son of a rich iHer- 
chant, who had been connected with our 
host in several successful speculations, 
and was exceedingly intimate with the 
family, begged to be admitted to the 
Saturday-evening coterie. I] is request 
was readily granted ; he came at first 
from curiosity, hut that feeling was soon 
exchange d for a deeper and a more ten- 
der passion ; and at last he ventured to 
disclose his love, first to the lady of his 
heart, and then to their mutual friend. 
Neither frowned on the intelligence, al- 
though both apprehended some difficul- 
ties. How would the baron look on a 
man who could hardly trace his ances- 
tors farther back than his grand -father ? 
And how again would these rich citi- 
zens, equally proud in a different way, 
relish an alliance with a man who, how- 
ever highly descended, was neither more 
nor less than a dancing-master? But 
pride melts before love, like frost in the 
sunshine. All parties were good and 
kind, all obstacles were overcome, and 
all faults forgotten. The rich merchant 
forgave the baron’s poverty, and the ba- 
ron (which was more difficult) forgave 
his wealth. The calling which had only 
been followed for Angeliquc’s sake, was 
for her sake abandoned ; the fond father 
consented to reside with her ; and, sur- 
rounded by her lovely family, freed 
from poverty and its distressing conscious- 
ness, and from all the evils of false shame, 
lie has long been one of the happiest, 
as he was always one of the best, of 
French emigrants. M. 


Til)-: MODERN POETS ; A VISION. 

I iiavi: long wished to be a poet. How 
frequently have I said to myself, when 
I have had pen, ink, and paper before 
me, *Oh, if I were a poet!’ I encou- 
raged the wish by saying, Nothing in 
the world is easier than to think oneself 
a poet ; and next to it, nothing is more 
common than to be thought so by others. 
Aye % but to Ac a poet, — why, to be sure, 
that is quite a different thing. Well, 
but if I were a poet how could I illu- 
mine these blank leaves, and adorn 
them with imagery more imperishable 
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* than the sculptures of Greece ! If, for 
example, I were Scott! Impossible! 
Campbell ! — next to impossible ! By- 
ron! — more than impossible! Make 
what you will of tho phrase, it is not 
a thousandth part so absurd as the 
thought. Well then, if I were Southey ! 
— No. Wordsworth ! — No. Moore ! — 
No. I was so disheartened by these ne- 
gatives, that I durst not hazard another 
if; but it was my good fortune to fall 
immediately into a reverie, when, to my 
astonishment and delight, the above- 
mentioned personages, one by one, came 
into the room, and sitting down on the 
very chair which I had occupied — (how I 
happened to vacate my seat I know not, 
any more than by what spell I was re- 
placed in it, at the end of two hours) , 
each in his turn made use of my pen, 
ink, and paper. A liearty-looking mid- 
dle-aged country gentleman came in with 
a smile of indescribable good humor on 
his countenance, through which some gay 
apparition of thought seemed breaking, 
like the moon out of a cloud : — he sat. 
down, and presently covered the paper 
with an eight-syllable lay of the easiest 
verse in the world, that ambled and can- 
tered in all the paces of a Highland 
Pegasus, through an episode concern- 
ing barons and knights, and ladies and 
lakes, and fields and tournaments, and 
feasts and songs, and forests and moun- 
tains, and minstrels, — so unlike any 
thing that any body else ever wrote, 
and so like all that he himself had writ- 
ten, that I could not mistake tile author. 
No sooner, however,had he risen up, than 
the whole, — which 1 read as he penned, 
and which he penned as fast as I could 
read, — vanished from the paper and from 
ray mind, leaving both as blank as before. 
I caught the disappearing face of this 
visitor, turned over his shoulder with an 
arch significance of expression, which 
made it at once e another and the same,’ 
and left me bewildered with transport 
at having discovered the author of the 
Scotish novels, yet tempted to douht 
whether 1 had made any discovery at all. 
Of one thing, however, I am positive to 
this hour, that as the Bun shone from 
the passage into the room, when the 
door was closing, I saw the shadow of 
sir Walter Scott following the person 
who went out. 

The next was in no hurry for display ; 
and he pored so long over nis task, wri- 
ting very slowly, halting sometimes on 
the down-stroke of a letter, and so fre- 
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qucntly retracing, interlining, and blot-* 
ting out, that, having lost all patience, 
I was. ready to push him from the 
scat, when he suddenly rose; hi:, eye 
kindled into rapture ; and, from a com- 
pletely disfigured and illegible sheet, — hi 
tones that yet ring in my car, like music 
remembered from infancy, — he recited 
about twenty lyric lines ; a spell in which 
he had hound up so much harmony, 
splendor and pathos of language, ima- 
gination and feeling, that I could have 
listened to the repetition of the strain a 
thousand times. lie had scarcely read 
them once, when Southey, who hail 
been walking to and fro in the passage, till 
he could hold out no longer, burst into 
the room, and Campbell, whom I forgot 
to name before, vanished in a moment ; 
but whether he went through the door, 
the window, or the ceiling, I could not 
distinguish. 

Southey, with an air of supercilious 
arrogance, wrote some stanzas which he 
seemed to think excellent, and then re- 
tired with a look of self-complacency. 
Hut his feeble strains incited away while 
I perused them. 1 had not time to re- 
gret the loss ; for another of the tuneful 
fraternity, of diminutive stature, but 
with the airiness and vivacity of a 
bird, darting in at the door, lighted on 
the chair, and rapidly cross-lined and 
speckled my paper with the words and 
the melody of a song, composed anti set 
to music by himself, which lie imme- 
diately warbled forth with the sweetness 
of a redbreast, at the fall of the leaf. It 
was simple and passionate, tender and 
indignant at the same time. The bur- 
then, of course, was the beauty and the 
wrongs of a female, but whether she was 
his mistress or his country 1 could not 
precisely determine; if it was Ireland 
of whom he sang, his patriotism had 
the fervor of love; if it was Delia, his 
love had the impetuosity of patriotism. 
Would that lie had always written as 
worthily or as ambiguously; the name of 
the bard, then, would never have been 
degraded under that of Little, much less 
under that of Moore ! 

Wordsworth then appeared, and ran 
through half a dozen of his nightingale 
cadences, and might have sung till next 
morning without hazard of interruption 
from me, when a being of almost super- 
human aspect entered. The singing bird, 
perceiving him, instantly Hew away, ami 
left me alone with the mysterious ap- 
parition. It was Byron ! he seized the 


pen ; it became a magician's wand in liis 

S ; he touched the ink-stand —it cx- 
;d into a caldron like that of the 
witches in Macbeth, and there was a 
dance of ‘ black spirits and white, — 
blue spirits and grey,' about it, using 
tliiir ineffable incantations with such 
effect, that the walls of the house fell 
into nothing before them, and, the 
peer suddenly unfolding the paper, it 
stretched itself into a landscape, under 
the gloom of night, with a wan ray of 
the moon in the last quarter gleaming 
along it. Instantly we found ourselves, 
the mighty lord and J, in a corner of 
Lara's hall. 

A loud succession of raps at the door 
now roused me and dissipated my day- 
dream. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ri.r^KURE T)7-:- 

IlfVA BLli FROM T1JL 1'fclUTSAL OF J.liT- 

T JiKS. 

NO. IT. 

Tim age of Elizabeth is rich in its 
treasury of letters. Heading and writing, 
in her reign, were not only fashionable 
but necessary accomplishments : episto- 
lary communications were frequent be- 
tween friends ; and, whilst the historic 
annals of England, notwithstanding the 
authentic records, are comparatively 
meagre and dry, the deficiency of enter- 
taining intelligence is amply supplied 
by the correspondence of courtiers and 
ladies. We may lounge in idea through 
the apartments of the old palace at 
Westminster with as perfect a picture 
of the building and its inhabitants in 
the mind's eye, as if it had been placed 
before us by the elaborate pen of Ri- 
chardson. Every trait in the character 
of that extraordinary woman, styled by 
courtesy (jood Queen Bess, lies open to 
animadversion. Wcview the masculine 
energy of her soul, and the feminine 
weakness of her heart, the arbitrary tem- 
per, excessive vanity, the various accom- 
plishments, the deep studies, mingled 
w r ith the most frivolous pursuits, the 
love of learning, and neglect of learned 
men, the magnificence, the meanness, 
and the unrelenting rigor of this petti- 
coated despot; whilst a life might bt spent 
in the study of the glittering consteL* 
lation around her, the heroes, the states- 
men, the philosophers, and the poets, 
who remain the model and the wonder 
of succeeding ages. Elizabeth's love for 
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the earl of Leicester has been made the 
subject of so many romances, that very 
little, it may be supposed, remains to be 
said upon this exhausted topic ; yet we 
learn to estimate the extraordinary de- 
gree of attachment which she bore to 
the audacious yet hypocritical minion, 
by circumstances which novelists have 
disregarded, aud historians have left un- 
told. Her jealousy, -derived from the 
undoubted fact of her determination to 
commit Dudley to the Tower on the 
discovery of one of his marriages, is the 
constant tlicmc of writers who have 
chosen Elizabeth as their heroine ; but 
her renunciation of an alliance with 
France, solely through the arts which 
lie so well knew how to put in requisi- 
tion for the accomplishment of any pur- 
pose, is scarcely mentioned in history, 
or alluded to in romance. We learn, 
however, by the letters of the day, that 
when Elizabeth put a ring upon the 
hand of the duke of Anjou, the com- 
pany present mistook it fora contract of 
muniage; and Leicester, with the rest 
of his faction, who had spared no pains 
to frustrate the project, exclaimed, 

4 that the queen, the realm, and the 
reformed religion, were undone/ The 
ladies of honor, like wist 4 , who were 
all in the earl's interest, broke out into 
bitter lamentations. The scandalous 
chronicle of the time did not scruple to 
assert, that there were not two noble 
ladies about the court who had not sa- 
crificed tin 1 strictness of their honor to 
liis solicitations, and thus were they en- 
slaved to his ambition. In the present 
instance, whatever might have been 
their motives, his female coadjutors ex- 
erted themselves with zeal and effect in 
his service ; and Elizabeth, terrified by 
their clamors, dismissed her suitor The 
earl of Essex, more open, generous, and 
noble-minded, was not equally fortunate 
in blinding his royal mistress to bis gal- 
lantries ; or probably, with the increase 
of years, her disposition became more 
stroqgly tinctured with suspicion. In 
despite of her inordinate vanity, some 
doubts might creep in respecting the 
power of her charms over the heart of 
the young, the handsome, the accom- 
plished Essex ; and, though lavish in 
his compliments to her beauty, when he 
delegated his page to be the bearer of 
the most extravagant encomiums,, the 
wandering of bis eyes in her presence 
was too strong a proof of infidelity to be 
disregarded, 
vo i.. v. 


History does present- a, most inter* 

esiing object tliaa thw unhappy Tavodto,- 
ruined, hy the excess of his talents af»d 
his graces. Every fault that he possessed 
sprang from a virtue, his courage dege- 
nerated to rashness, his liberality might 
be termed profusion, and his high*spi-> 
rited consciousness of internal worth led 
him imprudently to express his. scorn of 
his inferiors : he could not stoop to dis- 
simulation, and too unguardedly dis- 
closing the sentiments of his heart, he 
became the victim to an opposing faction. 
Even in his dying moments his enemies 
took advantage of the strength of liis re- 
ligious feelings to urge him, as a duty, 
to that great blemish of his life, the dis- 
covery of his abettors in lus last intem- 
perate schemes. The untimely death of 
this friend of Shakespeare, this patron 
of Spenser, and munificent benefactor 
of Bacon, wrought by the implacable 
cruelty of a host of enemies, can never 
fail to awaken a sigli in the breasts of the 
compassionate. 

The earl’s flirtation with Elizabeth, 
though terminating so fatally, is mingled 
with so many whimsical circumstances, 
that it excites the most opposite emotions 
in our hearts. It appears that, some- 
what in the style of Leicester, Essex 
paid considerable attention to one of the 
maids of honor, which the queen no 
sooner perceived than she resented it 
with great violence. Walpole quotes 
two entertaining paragraphs from letters 
concerning this curious affair. * The 
queen ligth of late used the fair Mrs. 11. 
with words and blows of anger/*-- 4 The 
carl has again fallen in love with his 
fairest B., it cannot choose but come to 
the queen’s cars, and then he is undone. 
The countess is greatly unquiet’— not, 
it should seem, at the palpable estrange- 
ment of her husband’s affection, but for 
lcar that Elizabeth’s jealousy should he 
awakened. What a picture of the un- 
easiness of a wife, smothering all the 
natural feelings of her heart in the 
deeper agony of the apprehension which 
she entertained for her husband’s life, 
still so exquisitely dear, though his love 
was given to another ! The steady op- 
position of Cecil to the unfortunate 
Essex, and his open persecution of this 
ill-fated nobleman even to the block, 
excite less indignation than the mean 
revenge of* lord Nottingham, who, pio- 

* The call of Nottingham was ainbastudoi 
to tiie court of Spain, and he and hia ».«tc 

h 
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vokcd by the earl's refusal to allow him 
any share in the taking of Cadiz, frus- 
trated the last hope of royal clemency 
by preventing his wife from executing 
the commission entrusted to her by the 
condemned favorite, — the delivery of the 
ring, that pledge of affection which the 
honor of a queen and the tenderness of 
a woman were equally engaged to re- 
deem. Swayed even by a viler passion 
than that wniph inflamed the breast of 
Nottingham, no Shadow of an excuse 
appears for the relentless hatred of Ra- 
leigh, an early rival set up by the policy 
of the Cecils. It is said that the first 
uarrel Which arose between these can- 
idates for royal favor was occasioned 
by the earl, who braved sir Walter at a 
tilt, and appeared there in defiance of 
him with ( 2000 orange tawny feathers/ 
— an affront which did not appear to 
Walpole to be very intelligible, but 
which Miss Aikin justly attributes to 
the show of followers which the earl 
could muster hearing his badge, in scorn 
perhaps of the single esquire of the 
knight. Raleigh’s dreadful letter to sir 
Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of Salis- 
bury, will remain for ever an indelible 
blot on his character. Wliat a fright- 


length by the hand of the executioner. 
It is painful to contemplate the brave, 
the adventurous Raleigh, as the malig- 
nant and artful antagonist of a gallant 
and generous rival. Endeared to the 
nation by his sufferings, and by the un- 
tiring perseverance of his ardent mind 
in the pursuit of science, though dis- 
daining to court the multitude by those 
condescending manners which rendered 
Essex so popular, his undaunted bear- 
ing on tbe scaffold commanded equal 
respect, and obtained equal commise- 
ration. 

Less interesting, but not less in- 
structive, are the letters which enable us 
to read the hearts of the Cecils. Calm, 
dispassionate, just, and honorable, the 
prudent counsel which lord Eurleigli 
gave his son, £ Seek not to be Essex, 
shun to be Raleigh,’ was treasured in 
the memory of Salisbury ; but tbe wis- 
dom of the father degenerated into cun- 
ning in the mind of the son. We ad- 
mire tbe uncleviating line of policy 
maintained by Rurlcigli, bis steady ad- 
herence to tlic true interests of the realm, 
in despite of the unpopularity of bis 
measures, and the factious opposition 
of discontented nobles. His refusal to 


ful portraiture is here exhibited of the 
mind of an ambitious man ! with all 
the powerful eloquence of his extraor- 
dinary genius, he urges the minister to 
persecute the earl to ruin and to death, 
particularly dwelling upon one base ar- 
gument, the little danger to he appre- 
hended from the vengeance of his de- 
scendants. 6 The son of Essex/ be ob- 
serves, c shall be the youngest earl in 


sanction the wishes of Leicester and the 
queen to despatch the unfortunate Mary 
of Scotland by poison, and, when con- 
vinced of the necessity of the sacrifice 
of a turbulent prisoner, his defiance of 
the indignation of tbe world by recom- 
mending an open execution, prove him 
to have been both wise and upright, and 
a man whose courage equaled liis con- 
duct : but we turn with horror and dis- 


England hut one.’ — * Even-handed jus- 
tice returns the ingredients of the poi- 
soned chalice to our own lips.’ Raleigh, 
in this atrocious letter, is pressing for- 
ward, for a rival, that snare by which 
he afterwards himself perished. He 
urged Cecil to get rid of Essex ; by that 
riddance he became no longer necessary 
to Cecil, as a counterpoise to the carl’s 
power : and persecuted by his enemies. 


gust from the base intrigues and crooked 
politics of bis son. Walpole observes, 
that ‘ the earl of Salisbury was remark- 
able for succeeding his father as prime 
minister, and imitating his prototype 
the duke of Lerma in every treachery, 
except that he did not supplant him.* 
It is said that when there was a pro- 
posal lor obtaining a capitulation and 
charter of liberties from James the First, 


and abandoned by his friends, lie fell at his opposition defeated the scheme.* 


being handsome persons, dressed with rich- 
ness and elegance, were die more admired in 
consequence of an endeavour on the part of 
the Jesuits, to impress the vulgar mind with 
n belief that, since the English had left the 
Roman religion, they were transformed into 
strange horrid shapes with heads and tails like 
beasts and monsters.- ‘Chalmers' Biographic 
cal Dictionary, 


Are not the bloody civil wars in England, 
and the disasters of the Stuarts, to be 
attributed to the evil counsels of this 
traitor to his country, the man who, 
basely preferring his own paltry inter- 
ests, bartered the happiness of the state 
for the king’s favor? Salisbury failed 
in the qualities of the heart, not in those 
of the head, (lifted with wisdom to 
perceive the right, lie sometimes chose 
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the wrong ; hut, when not tempted by 
personal Advantages to swerve from the 
strict path of duty, he served his coun- 
try with zeal and ability. Amongst his 
writings is one entitled, ‘ The State of a 
Secretary’s Place and the Peril thereof ;* 
— a topic on which he was well qua- 
lified to descant. Following the ex- 
ample of his father, who steadily op- 
posed the treacherous and insidious 
measures of Leicester, he guarded the 
realm from the equally dangerous ad- 
ministration of the rash and headstrong 
Essex ; and Elizabeth seems indebted 
for the glories of her reign to one solitary 
circumstance, her prudence in retaining 
ministers equal to Burleigh in wisdom, 
and superior in sincerity to Salisbury, 
against the advice and entreaties of her 
two most beloved favorites, the cherished 
Dudley, the idol of her youthful heart, 
and the no less valued Essex. As she 
thus shone with a borrowed lustre from 
the splendor of the talent which sur- 
rounded her, we gather little which re- 
dounds to her credit from the letters of 
private individuals, her contemporaries. 
The task of pleasing her does not appear 
to have been a very easy one. Sir John 
Stanhope writes to his friend sir Robert 
Cecil, 4 I was all this afternoon with 
her majesty at my hooka, and then think- 
ing to reste me, went in with your let- 
ter ; she was pleased with the Filoso- 
fer’s stone, and hath ben all this daye 
reasonably quyett.’ The epistles of sir 
John Harrington, her witty godson, are 
exceedingly amusing, but do not give a 
very favorable idea of her temper. In 
one he tells us that, ‘ Elizabeth stamps 
with her feet at ill news, and thrusts her 
rusty sword at times in the arras in great 
rage but the letters which are the most 
in jurious to her reputation, arc those of 
her tutor Roger Ascliam, who is said to 
have been the pride and in one respect 
perhaps the shame of her days. Though, 
when the news of his death reached her, 
she emphatically declared that she would 
have given a thousand pounds to be 
assured that he was still alive, she suf- 
fered him to languish in poverty. In a 
letter to the earl of Leicester, who had 
been god-father to one of his sons, he 
laments that, through tedious and ex- 
pensive suits of law and other difficulties, 
lie had been obliged to sell his plate, 
and (that which grieved him most), his 
wife's poor jewels, and was not very like 
to live long, nor to leave his family 
any thing but beggary. ‘ And yet,' says 


he, ‘ that poor service that I have done 
to queen Elizabeth, shall live still, and 
never die so long as her noble hand and 
excellent learning in the Greek and 
Latin tongue shall be known in the 
world/ Though it is impossible to justify 
the excessive penuriousness of this great 
queen, some palliation may be adduced 
from the low state of her exchequer, 
and the difficulty of procuring supplies. 
Few of her generals or her ministers ac- 
quired wealth in her service. Those 
who were liberal and magnificent in 
their expenditure ruined their private 
fortunes in the support of the lustre of 
her crown. Sir Francis Walsingham, 
her ambassador at Paris, being zealously 
attached to the interests of his country, 
spent large sums in the purchase of in- 
telligence. Deeply versed in diplomatic 
arts, he even contrived to outwit the 
Jesuits, and foil them at their own wea- 
pons ; he fathomed the darkest secrets 
of the French court, penetrated the in- 
trigues of the Vatican, and turning every 
discovery to the advantage of his sove- 
reign, maintained peace amid a thousand 
jarring interests ; hut England’s happy 
escape from a ruinous war abroad, 
whilst she was threatened with contend- 
ing claims at home, was purchased at 
the expense of his fortune, as well as 
his wit. He writes from Paris, ‘ Some- 
times 1 have neither money, furniture, 
or credit / and, after his return to Lon- 
don, he died so poor, that liis friends 
were obliged to bury him by night in 
St. Paul’s church. His daughter, not 
less celebrated for her misfortunes, than 
for a promptitude to shake off afflictions, 
which might have broken a heart of 
tender mould, was the wife of sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, and, after having lost that 
hero at Zutphen, married the earl of 
Essex. Again surviving a belqved hus- 
band, she dried the tears which flowed 
for his more terrible death, threw off her 
weeds a second time, and became the 
countess of Clanrickarde, the wife of a 
nobleman of whom it is said, that he 
possessed the virtues and the talents of 
his predecessors in his lady’s love, linked 
with a happier fate. 

Those times were fertile in extraor- 
dinary women. Passing over Walpole’s 
catalogue of noble authoresses, and all 
those learned ladies whose acquirements 
seem to be prodigies even in this edu- 
cated age, we proceed to the notice of 
one, who, without being celebrated for 
Latin or Greek, turned her knowlcge to 
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very excellent account, and contrived cords of that illustrious house, as the 


not only to solve the riddle which has 
puttied so many wise heads, What is , 
Woman's Will? but to have her will 
at all times; and in despite of any op- 
position to her mercenary pursuits which 
any one of her four husbands might 
have essayed. Married at an early age 
to Robert Bewly, Esq., and afterwards 
to sir William St.-Lo, she induced those 
gentlemen to leave her all their estates. 
She accepted sir William Cavendish for 
her third husband, and, being a third 
time a widow, persuaded the' earl of 
Shrewsbury to settle his property upon 
her children by sir William Cavendish, 
to the prejudice of his own, and to raise 
her to the rank of a countesc. An accom- 
plished statesman, one who sate at queen 
Mary's council-board, and retained his 
station when Elizabeth came to the 
throne, though he could in some degree 
manage two women even with crowns 
on their heads, was unable to rule the 
third, one too, who had sworn fealty to 
him at the altar ; and such duty as a 
subject owes to his prince, 

1 Even such a woman oweth to her husband/ 

But this, it seems, was not the coun- 
tess's creed. The representative of the 
Talbots, that long and illustrious line 
which had escaped the common fate of 
the peers of England, and never stained 
the boards of a scaffold with their blood, 
or bowed their haughty necks to the 
stroke of an executioner, became the 
slave of a despotic virago. The earl's 
state of bondage, it should appear, was 
no secret; for the bishop of Litchfield 
aud Coventry endeavoured to comfort 
him in a letter which contains this pa- 
ragraph: ‘ It is a common jeste, yet 
trewe in some sence, that there is but 
one slircwe in all the worlde, and everee 
man hath her.' An adept in manoeu- 
vring, tliisf lady managed to relieve her 
husband from the invidious task of 
guarding queen Mary of Scotland, 
though by a measure which might have 
ruined him with Elizabeth. She felt or 
feigned jealousy of his attentions to the 
royal captive, and entreated the queen 
to remove so dangerous an object from 
liis eyes. It is curious to observe tlie 
different style in which this lady is chro- 
nicled in die annals of the two noble 
families of which she was so distin- 
guished a member. In a great measure 
the foundress of the fortunes of the Ca- 
vendislies, she is described in the re- 


nrst and best of women, wnust a cna- 
racter of a very opposite nature is ascribed 
to her by the Talbots. Her grasping 
avarice, overbearing disposition, the mas- 
culine energy of her mind, and the 
daring boldness of her conduct, justified 
the censure of those who saw the inhe- 
ritance of their forefathers alienated for 
the* aggrandisement of strangers. Sur- 
viving her fourth husband, outliving 
old friends, and incapable of attaching 
new ones, she lived to old age, in a 
state of forlorn grandeur ; yet, as she 
had fixt'd her affections upon things be- 
low, though beref t of all the endearing 
ties of life, the idea of a departure to an 
unknown world became more hateful as 
the time approached: in this dilemma 
she consulted soothsayers according to 
the fashion of the age, and being told 
that she should not die whilst she was 
employed in building, she turned her 
thoughts and her riches to the erection 
of palaces : but, a bard frost preventing 
the masons from continuing their labors 
on one of these structures, * the jug- 
gling fiend kept the word of promise to 
the ear, but broke it to the mind for 
she expired during that brief cessation 
of the workmen's toil, to the admiration 
of every believer in judicial astrology. 


A TOUR THRO U<? II THE UP1*EH PRO- 
VINCES OF HINDUSTAN, WITH RE- 
MARKS AND AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES. 
8 VO. 1824 . 

SKETCHES IN INDIA; BY WILLIAM 
HUGGINS. 

From the great extent of our oriental 
empire, and the uninterrupted inter- 
course which has subsisted, more parti- 
cularly since the victorious career of lord 
Clive, between our countrymen and the 
different rac&s that inhabit Hindustan, it 
might be expected that we should have 
a complete and most satisfactory ac- 
quaintance with the region and its occu- 
pants. But that is far from being the 
case; and we ought therefore to be 
thankful to those writers who endeavour 
to throw light on the subject, and to ex- 
tend our knowlege of curious manners 
and a remarkable country. 

For the Tour we are indebted to a 
lady, who, without pretensions to learn- 
ing or science, writes in a lively man- 
ner, and gives with seeming fidelity the 
result of her observations. She presents 
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an artless journal of her progress through 
the country, mingling displays of man- 
ners with descriptions of scenery and 
miscellaneous notices. Mr. Huggins is 
equally unpretending and not less can- 
did ; and he thus states his own views. 
— ‘ In presenting the world with a series 
of letters upon the domestic habits and 
characteristic features of the people who 
inhabit and reside in our Bengal pos- 
sessions, the author's object is to draw 
a line of approximation between them 
and their fellow-subjects resident in 
England, and, by a distinct sketch of 
the minute traits in the picture, to in- 
struct the Englishman who never vi- 
sited India on points which may interest 
the members of his family/ 

Much has been said of the mild and 
inoffensive character of the Hindoos ; 
but, in the affairs of religion, their gen- 
tleness gives way to horrible cruelty, 
and their seeming apathy does not lead 
them, in calamitous accide nts, int;o a 
display of manly or patient fortitude. 
f Their natural indolence (says the 
lady) is indeed very great ; no plea but 
necessity induces them to move at all. 
They would like to sit and smoke the 
whole day long. ‘ Better/ say they, 
i to sit than stand ; better to lie down 
than sit; better to sleep than either/ 
But, if assailed by any sudden misfor- 
tune, they instantly lose all presence of 
mind, and run bawling about like so 
many mad creatures/ 

No people are more prejudiced than 
the Hindoos in favor of old absurdities. 
— c They are uniformly tenacious in 
whatever respects ancient custom, but 
particularly so in regard to the difference 
of caste. A girl of superior beauty had by 
chance been seen and admired by a youth 
of the same religion, but of inferior caste. 
Knowing the latter to be an insur- 
mountable barrier to the parents* con- 
sent, lie at length prevailed on her to 
elope with him and marry him in his 
own village. Her family soon discovered 
their retreat, and contrived by a strata- 
gem to get her again into their power. 
Accordingly her mother was despatched 
to negotiate the pretended reconcilia- 
tion, and prevail on her to return, in 
order that the marriage might be pro- 
perly celebrated at her father's house. 
Tlie poor girl, delighted at the prospect 
of so fortunate an issue, readily accom- 
panied her mother, and was received by 
her father and brother with open arms. 
When three days had elapsed, and no 


marriage feast been proclaftned, she be- 
1 gan to suspect the treachery, and deter- 
mined on seizing the first opportunity of 
returning to the husband she had chosen. 
A favorable one seemed to present itself ; 
but she had not been gone long befort; 
she was overtaken by her brother, who 
affected to sympathize with, and offered 
to see her safe home. The road lay 
through an unfrequented path, which 
taking advantage of, he drew his sword, 
and severed her head from the body. 
She was found the next morning welter- 
ing in her blood.' 

Obstibate in their attachment to the 
trades and callings of their fathers, the 
Hindoos even decline all attempts to im- 
prove upon their hereditary pursuits. 
This, iu the East, is a characteristic of 
more than one people. — f I asked a baker 
once to make muffins, and offered to trans- 
late a receipt I had for them into Hin- 
dostanec, promising him at the same time 
a recommendation to all my acquaintance, 
which being pretty large, and at one of the 
principal military stations, must have been 
highly lucrative to him. He listened very 
patiently until I had finished my speech, 
when closing his hands in a suppliant 
posture, ‘ Pardon me, lady/ said he, * but 
my father never made them, my grand- 
father never made them, and how can 1 
presume to do it? My grandfather 
brought up sixteen children, ray father 
fourteen children, without making muf- 
keens , and why should not 1 ?' Such close 
reasoning as this 1 was by no means pre- 
pared to parry : so bowing assent, 1 dis- 
missed him, and there the matter ended. 
The Hindoos are, beyond a doubt, the 
least enterprizing people in the world/ 
A remarkable instance of apathy, in- 
volving a strange disregard of life, is 
thus related ; but it seems scarcely cre- 
dible. — 4 A malefactor, having commit- 
ted some crime for which he was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, received the awful 
juit with so much coolness, that the 

a was disposed to believe the man 
ot understood him, and accordingly 
caused it to be repeated by one of the; 
native counsellors. The man replied, 
that he understood the judge very well. 
* You are to be hanged to-morrow/ re- 
peated the barrister. f Sahel) ko koosi,' 
* as the gentleman pleases/ returned the 
culprit, and followed his conductor out 
of court, apparently unconcerned. A 
few days elapsed before the sentence 
could be put in execution ; and when 
brought forih, as they supposed, to suf- 
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£qt the puniiliment of his crime, there 
appeared quite a different person. This* 
being reported to the judge, he was or- 
dered to be brought before liim, and it 
was discovered that the other had given 
this man three rupees to be hanged in 
his place. The former one had of course 
made his escape ; and, strange as it may 
appear, the substitute was afraid of being 
discharged, lest he might insist upon his 
refunding the three rupees, which he 
had spent, he said, on metais , cakes of 
whicn they are particularly fond, made 
of sugar and flour/ 

Of the ordinary habitations of the 
people, and of their costume, we have 
the following account : — ‘ The villages 
of Bengal differ materially from those in 
the upper provinces of Hindostan ; the 
huts of the former being composed of 
bamboos covered with matting, while 
those of the latter are uniformly built of 
mud, and thatched. Those of Bengal 
are generally found within groves of the 
bamboo plant, having small round gra- 
naries near them, formed of the same 
materials, but raised a few feet from the 
ground, upon blocks of wood, not unlike 
those that support our wheat ricks. The 
habitations of the natives in the upper 
provinces serve also as receptacles for 
their grain; a deep hole is dug in the 
centre of each, lined with straw, wherein 
it is deposited, and thus secured as well 
against the weather as against the ma- 
rauders, with whom these provinces 
abound. 

4 In Bengal, the people wear no turbans, 
merely their long black hair strained up 
round the head, and fastened in a knot 
at the top ; a few yards of thin silk, of 
various colors, fastened round the waist, 
and loosely wrapped about the thighs, 
leaving the legs quite hare ; a drapery of 
thin muslin, thrown carelessly across the 
shoulders, one cr«d hanging in front, the 
other behind, completes their dress, as 
far as apparel is concerned. But a Ben- 
galee gentleman has not completed his 
toilette until he has painted his face and 
arms. They have their beaux as well 
as other nations, who seldom appear 
without a wafer on their forehead, con- 
sisting of a white patch, with a spot of 
bright scarlet in tne centre, and a stripe 
of white paint down the middle of the 
nose. These men universally wear ear- 
rings of the purest gold, and excellent 
workmanship/ 

Mr. Huggins does not materially dif- 
fer from the fair writer with regard to 


the Hindoos : but he pays morn attention 
to the European residents than she does, 
and exhibits a striking picture of their 
manners and customs: hut let us first 
attend to what he says of the Moslem 
inhabitants. — * They are versatile and 
changeable in disposition, but not more 
addicted to intrigue and dissimulation 
than the Hindoos. A Mussulman has 
not so much scheming and trickery as a 
Bralunin, but resembles the rajanpoot 
more in temper. Men of rank affect to 
speak in the Persian language ; are very 
choice respecting their phrases; respect- 
ful and polite in their deportment. I 
know of no man more refined in his 
manners and address than an accom- 
plished Mussulman ; none more easy and 
agreeable : he entertains high and lofty 
notions, despises any thing mean or de- 
grading, and possesses an emulation to 
shine, to please, which is sure to suc- 
ceed ; he is attentive, but not im- 
portunate^-affkble, but not subservient. 
They live in villages together with the 
Hindoos, sometimes more, hut generally 
less numerous ; those animosities whicn 
are so freque nt between distinct people 
do not find footing among them : both 
are descendants of the soil, and live to- 
gether in peace ; there are distinctions, 
but not divisions; party quarrels and 
feuds do not operate upon men who are 
constantly employed. They possess vil- 
lages, engage in agriculture, and follow 
service like the Hiwloos. Whilst na- 
tive writers are all Hindoos, the Lascars, 
and most of the boatmen employed in 
the interna] navigation, are Mussulmans, 
from which it would appear they are 
more addicted to active than sedentary 
employments. The domestic servants 
of Europeans are Mussulmans, as our 
mode of living is too repugnant to the 
prejudices of the Hindoos to admit their 
serving us; many of them are employed in 
theariny, others as chaprassecs, hut here 
the connexion ends. Natives employed 
in the private and public offices are Hin- 
doos; the judge’s oudahs, thannedars, 
and the head servants of indigo-planters, 
are generally Hindoos; so that, in all 
civil departments, they enjoy a supe- 
riority over the Mussulmans/ 

The Europeans in India, though not 
inattentive to business, seem to he fond 
of pleasure and dissipation ; and, in con- 
nexion with this propensity, hospitality 
is a prevailing trait of their general cha- 
racter.— f The places of public resort and 
amusement in Calcutta are the course. 
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the ball-room, and the theatre. The 
course is a fine broad road, which leads 
out to the suburbs, and on which the 
fashionable figure in the evening. Here 
landaus, 'coaches, chariots, curricles, 
phaetons, &c., press forward in close 
ranks, full of gentlemen and ladies, well 
dressed : on every side you behold equi- 
pages, horses, ostrich feathers, and dan- 
dies. Over this scene of magnificence 
and show a thick dust is spread, as if 
sent by some envious power to embitter 
its sweets, as if to mortify human vanity, 
by soiling those elegances in wliieh it 
takes pride. Here the Calcutta ladies 
come to court the gaze of admiration, 
and display their charms ; to court, too, 
the tepid breezes of a climate, which, 
alas ! soon withers their bloom, and 
plants the drooping lily where the rose 
was wont to dwell. Many a lady would 
think this gaiety and splendor dearly 
bought at such a sacrifice ; perhaps, too, 
they are. The gentlemen who bestride 
steeds are well dressed, and ride well ; 
the course, in gaiety and splendor, horses 
and equipages, beaux and belles, resem- 
bles Hyde Park, only wanting the cool 
breezes of England to make it equally 
agreeable. Public balls are given in the 
Town llall, and, like the course, attract 
the most respectable inhabitan ts. Stew- 
ards are appointed beforehand to make 
what arrangements may be necessary, 
so that every thing is conducted with 
great order. Quadrilles and country- 
dances are generally practised ; however, 
waltzing has been lately introduced. 
Here the prettiest faces and finest waists 
in India are to be seen ; pleasure and 
gaiety hold their court, the dance flies, 
and all seem happy. This scene of fes- 
tivity is peculiarly gratef ul to the young 
beauties and the young beaux of India, 
as such public occasions for exhibition 
are rare, and therefore valuable. The 
lustre of chandeliers, dress, address, 
dancing, and music, animate the dullest 
tempers. Such a scene is pleasant to 
contemplate, and should he encouraged ; 
where man forgets his labours, diffi- 
culties, and cares— -bounds from the load 
that presses on his heart, and enjoys 
happiness, even for an hour. The public 
dances arc in an elegant style, and at- 
tended by the fashionable or accom- 
plished, as persons in humble circum- 
stances seldom make their appearance 
there. 

‘ Tlie stage in Calcutta has not arrived 
at uny gre at eminence, and the duties of 


the Chowringec Theatre arc * performed 
principally by amateur : actors; for, 
wealthy as the city is, it cannot afford 
to keep a regular company; or rather 
the emoluments are f ot sufficient to re- 
compense their labors, notwithstanding 
the exorbitant price of admission. This 
want of support for the theatre arises 
from various .causes : the terms of ad- 
mission are too high for persons of con- 
fined income to indulge much in thea- 
trical amusements, whilst other modes 
of diversion abound, and can be enjoyed 
without expense. The dances at schools, 
private parties, and convivial pleasures, 
occupy this part of the community, so 
that the audience is composed of persons 
whose circumstances put them above 
thinking of the charge for admittance: 
They, too, have their routs and assem- 
blies, which prevent a regular attendance 
at the theatre, were they so disposed.’ 
***** 
c I know of no place where hospita- 
lity is more prevalent and more muni- 
ficent than in Calcutta : a man of pro- 
perty lias generally a number of guests 
at his house, sees company frequently, 
and keeps an excellent table, at which 
luxuries abound of every kind ; the 
choicest wines of Europe are served up 
(he their price ever so high), and the 
most delicious meats which can be pro- 
cured ; every thing that can delight the 
palate is supplied, on which the nicest 
epicure might banquet with pleasure, 
and conviviality is carried to a sociable 
and proper length, without deviating 
into bacchanalian riot. Men of rank 
keep a sumptuous table, those of small 
income a good one ; so that a stranger 
and a guest are well treated wherever 
they go. Persons to whom fortune lias 
acted as a churlish stepdarae, and left 
without employment, generally find a 
friend to receive and entertain them, 
until more favorable circumstances oc- 
cur ; so that the hospitality of Euro- 
peans at Calcutta is, in aR eminent 
degree, generous and kind.' 


STRICTURES ON THE FASHIONABLE 
MANNERS OF LONDON. 

I have spent (says a French gentle- 
man to an English friend) six months in 
England, and during that time mixed 
in the gayest circles. I should he un- 
grateful not to add, that I have univer- 
sally been received with splendid hospita- 
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lily. Yet, with the single exception of one 
family, 1 know not the house in London 
where strangers are permitted to enjoy 
that free, easy, and familiar access, which, 
from early habit, inessential to the hap- 
piness of a Frenchman. Of assemblies, 
concerts, quadrille parties, masquerades, 
and grand dinners, 1 have partaken al- 
most to satiety. My eye is tired of the 
blaze of crowded ball-rooms, my ear of 
the sound of music, and 1 am surfeited 
with the luxuries of the table. In 
short, 1 am sick of living in public, 
and sigh for the pleasures of that inti- 
mate and unceremonious communication 
which constitutes the charm of real 
society. 

It is indeed a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that, of all the nations in 
Europe, the English, though the most 
esteemed for their simplicity and do- 
mestic virtues, are the least easily known, 
because seldom seen in their natural cha- 
racters. In other countries the haughtiest 
noble allows not only his friends, but 
even his common acquaintance, to view 
him in his hours of retirement. If disco- 
vered at his toilette, he is not distressed 
at being gazed at in his hod-gown ; and if 
found at table with his wife and chil- 
dren, he blushes not at the modesty of 
his ordinary meal — a meal of which, 
without ceremony or restraint, he asks 
the accidental visitor to partake. All 
this is reversed in England. If, in spite 
of contrary orders and strict prohibi- 
tions, an aukward servant allows an 
unexpected guest to find his way beyond 
the threshold, the utmost confusion is 
sure to ensue. He is either met l>v a 
better-disciplined servant, who, with a 
thousand bows and apologies for the 
mistake which has been made, assures 
him that his master is not at home ; or, 
conducted into an empty room, and left 
there for half an hour, while lu; hears 
bells ringing and people running abopt, 
he is at last waited on by the gentleman 
of the house, whose assumed politeness 
and repeated excuses ill accord with the 
embarrassment which is legible in his 
countenance. But when, without such 
interruption, the intruder is led at once 
into the presence of the persons whom 
he comes to visit, a side frown given to 
the stupid attendant by whose error he 
has gained admittance, a similar look 
exchanged between the husband and the 
wife, the dismissal of the children, or 
the fcudden disappearance of the lady. 


too plainly discover how little lie is 
* welcome. 

If the stranger, unacquainted with 
the manners of London, happens to 
knock at the door near the time of din- 
ner, and is by 6ome unlucky mismanage- 
ment permitted to pass the porter’s 
lodge, the mischief is still greater, and 
every possible manoeuvre is practised to 
get him out of the house with the ut- 
most expedition. Foreigners are asto- 
nished at finding, that >he who receives 
them on one day with the most lavish 
profusion, will on the next carefully abs- 
tain from exercising the lowest act of 
ordinary hospitality. I have indeed 
been often asked to family dinners ; but 
these family dinners (true symbols of 
proud humility) have always proved no 
less luxurious than the professed ban- 
quets which your daily newspapers arc 
so fond of describing, for the amuse- 
ment and edification of the world. 

What renders the system of giving 
ruinous entertainments particularly ri- 
diculous is, that no one is deceived by 
it. Who imagines that the donor of a 
gala lives with equal magnificence on 
ordinary occasions, and who doubts 
that it is an effort of vanity, which can 
be seldom repeated ? The fashion there- 
fore in London of exchanging great din- 
ners, is little more than a general agree- 
ment to visit each other in assumed cha- 
racters, and to play a game of humbug 
which imposes on none but the weakest 
and least experienced of mankind. Per- 
haps, indeed, the perpetual feasting of 
t’ne appetite, unaccompanied by any cn* 
deavour to gratify the mind or heart, 
may be the cause of that apathy and 
ennui which form the two prevailing 
maladies of your richer countrymen. In 
hopes to get rid of those evils, they are 
for ever in motion ; and, not content 
with going from their country-houses 
to London, and from London to Bath 
and Cheltenham, they migrate in flocks 
to the most distant corners of the earth. 
Abroad, they live exclusively together, 
and follow the same habits to which 
they owed their misery at home. Change 
of place, therefore, produces no change 
of feeling, and they continue to wander 
about, laughed at by those who thrive 
by their extravagance, and the living 
ictures of woe ; while envied and hated 
y the rest of the world, for the pos- 
session of that wealth which affords 
them so little gratification. 
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Society la the first blessing of civilized 
,|i||n ; anti, as no nation enjoys -this less 
than yon or more than we, T am inclined 
to think that during our late political 
misfortunes, when so many of our first 
families, after losing every thing but 
their honor, found a generous asylum in 
England, it often happened that a little 
coterie of fVench emigrants, partaking 
of an omelette or a salad in a garret, were 
infinitely gayer, and, in spite of all their 
calamities, infinitely happier, than your 
British nobles in their brilliant circles. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE RUSSIANS, 

AND A DETAILED HISTORY OF MOS- 
COW, 

by Robert Lyall , M. D . — 4 to. 1824. 

The Russians appear to be in a middle 
state between barbarism and civilisation. 
Even the higher classes, amidst their 
pretended refinement, mingle coarse and 
impure manners with occasional polite- 
ness, and, while they acknowledge the 
dignity of virtue aud the obligations of 
morality, frequently sink into the vilest 
profligacy. Dr. Lyall accuses Dr. Clarke 
of having vilified their character: yet 
his own account is scarcely more fa- 
vorable. He attributes their ignorance 
and vices, in a great degree, to the de- 
spotism of the government, which fosters 
political meanness and moral degrada- 
tion. 

lie speaks of an infamous association 
called the Physical Club of Moscow, 
which would have disgraced even the 
sensualists of Otaheite. Its existence 
was denied by the advocates of Russian 
honor and morality ; but he affirms that 
it consisted of ladies and gentlemen of 
the most distinguished families in the 
empire, and that it continued (we will 
not say that it flourished) until Catha- 
rine II., though grossly licentious in 
her own conduct, suppressed the society 
by a proper exertion of her undisputed 
authority. 

He imputes to persons of rank a spi- 
rit of pilfering, of which he gives several 
instances. 

‘ A nobleman of the highest rank in- 
vited his friends to an. elegant dinner 
and splendid entertainment, in his fine 
gardens on the banks of the Moskva. 
The most distinguished personages of 
the m e tropolis were presen t. W ith sur- 
prise, one of the guests was remarked, 
as he most dexterously conveyed a silver 


and a History of Moscow • 

spoon, which he had been using, ipto 
ms pocket. Immediately after mnnur, 
this noble left the party, and, attended 
by his livery servants, got into liis ear* 
riage and drove home. — A prince of the 
empire, having entered one of die ms* 
gazines at Moscow, wandered up and 
down, passed g number of articles in 
review, and demanded their prices. 
Whilst the proprietors and their assist- 
ants were busily occupied in Showing 
a variety of wares to numerous pur- 
chasers, the said nobleman clandestinely, 
and, as he thought, without being seen, 
seized a gilded tea-cup and saucer ; con- 
veyed it under his cloke ; commenced a 
general conversation ; pretended to have 
forgotten something; ran off with his 
booty ; deposited it in his carriage ; re- 
entered tne magazine; bought some 
trifling article ; departed, and, followed 
by a couple of servants in' gorgeous ap- 
parel, seated himself in his vehicle, and 
no doubt dwelt with complacency on 
his triumph, as he was hurled along the 
streets to his own palace/ 

He admits the moral respectability of 
the superior clergy ; but he animadverts 
with severity on the general character of 
the inferior ecclesiastics, whose igno- 
rance is as shameful as their manners 
are dissolute. To the merchants he is 
not more lenient, whose avarice and 
want of integrity he warmly censures, 
while he suggests some excuse for them 
by saying, that f their pitiable state is 
deeply entwined with tne wofully cor- 
rupt administration and the political 
condition of the empire,' and forms one 
of the rotten spokes of one of the rotten 
wheels which hitherto have kept the 
mighty rotten machine of dvil admi- 
nistration in motion/ 

The author's account of the dvil ad- 
ministration exhibits a melancholy pic- 
ture of abuses and grievances. Tlic 
courts of justice are deformed by rank 
corruption and abominable injustice; 
and an openness to bribery, lie says, 

‘ is as much characteristic of the cabinet 
council of his imperial majesty as of 
the meanest tribunal or police-office in 
the empire. These evils are so com- 
mon, that volumes of shameful and ne- 
farious histories might be annually com- 
posed. In the senate, justice may truly 
i he said to be put up to auction, and to 
be bought by the highest bidder ; and 
the fluctuations of decision, according 
to the presents or the promises of the 
opposing parties, have at times exceeded 
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all credibility/ It is the same in thq 
department of the post-office, and th6 
merchants arc obliged to pay a large 
bribe every year, to secure to themselves 
their legitimate rights and privileges. 
The venality of the custom-house is not 
less alarming, and the army and navy 
arc not free from the same pernicious 
influence. 

Even in this gloomy state of affairs, 
and amidst general ignorance, the cul- 
tivation of the mind is not wholly neg- 
lected. Russia has her poets, historians, 
men of science, and artists; and the 
tancasterian system of education has 
been introduced with considerable ef- 
fect. Dr. Lyall is of opinion, that the 
necessity of rebuilding Moscow has given 
a great impulse to the genius of Russian 
improvement, and may be considered as 
the origin of immense advantages, not 
only to that city, -but to the whole 
empire. 

His description of this ancient capital 
is very copious, and apparently accurate, 
and the illustrative views are well exe- 
cuted. The Kremlin, he says, is the most 
singular, beautiful, and magnificent ob- 
ject he ever beheld. It is a multifarious 
assemblage of buildings, surrounded by 
lofty walls and battlements. A palace, se- 
nate-house, arsenal, museum, and nu- 
merous public offices, beside churches 
and monasteries, are thus enclosed, and 
separated, like a sacred asylum, from 
the mass of the town. 

The warm baths, which abound at 
Moscow, and arc established in all parts 
of Russia, are highly praised by this 
physician for their convenience as a 
source of recreation, and for their utility 
in the cure, the alleviation, or the pre- 
vention of disorders ; and he strenuously 
recommends the erection of such baths 
at all the public hospitals in Great- Bri- 
tain, as a measure that deserves the im- 
mediate attention of the legislature. 
They are not very complicated in their 
construction, and would certainly be 
useful in a variety of cases. 


MISCELLANEOUS V AMIS TIES. 

Illustration of the old Saying, that 
Time seems short to those who are vm~ 
■nloycd . — The poet Cowper, having asked 
himself how seven or eight hundred years 
of life could be endured with patience 
amidst so little variety, thus pleasantly 
answers the question. * I will suppose 


myself born a thousand yea is before Noah 
was born or thought of. I rise with the 
sun ; I worship ; 1 prepare my breakfast ; 
I swallow a bucket ofgoat’s-milk, and a 
dozen of good sizeable cakes. 1 fasten 
a new string to my bow ; and my 
youngest boy, a lad of about . thirty 
years of age, having played with 
arrows till lie has stripped oft* all the 
feathers, I find myself obliged to repair 
them. The morning is thus spent in 
preparing for the chase, and it is become 
necessary that 1 should dine. 1 dig up 
my roots ; I wash them ; I boil them ; 
I find them not done enough, 1 boil 
them again ; my wife is angry ; we dis- 
pute; we settle the point; but in the 
mean time the fire goes out, and must 
be kindled again. All this is very 
amusing. I hunt; J bring home the 
prey ; with the skin of it 1 mend an old 
coat, or l make a new one. By this time 
the day is far spent; I feel myself fa- 
tigued, and retire to rest. Thus, wlmt 
witli tilling the ground, and eating the 
fruit of it, hunting and walking, am! 
running, and mending old clothes, and 
sleeping and rising again, i can suppose 
an inhabitant of the yrimajval world so 
much occupied as to sigh over the short- 
ness of life, and to find, at the end of 
many centuries, that they had all slipped 
through his fingers, and passed away 
like a shadow. Wli at wonder then that 
1, who live in a day of so much greatej 
refinement, when there is so much more 
to bo wanted, and wished, and to lx 
enjoyed, should feel myself now and 
then pinched in point of opportunity 
and at some loss for leisure ?' — Cow per'* 
Private Correspondence . 

Concatenation of Punish an nL — T!n 
same poet, writing to a friend, says. 
f A man who had stolen some iron -work 
was ordered to be whipped, which ope- 
ration he underwent at the cart's tail. 
He seemed to show great fortitude, but 
it was all an imposition upon the public- 
The beadle, who performed it, had filled 
his left hand with red ochre, through 
which, after every stroke, he drew tin. 
lash of his whip, leaving the appearance 
of a wound upon the skin, but in reality 
not hurting him at all. This being per- 
ceived by a constable who followed the 
beadle, he applied his cane, without any 
such management or precaution to the 
shoulders of the too merciful execu- 
tioner. The scene immediately became 
more interesting. The beadle could by 
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no means Ik* prevailed upon to strike mattresses of the wool of Miletus, and 
hard, which provoked the constable to down-beds, imported from Egypt, on ac- 
striKo harder; and this double flogging count of the quantity of geese there kept, 
continued, till a lass, pitying the pitiful Many of the opulent had beds of pea- 
beadle thus suffering under the hands of cocks' feathers amazingly stuffed, and 
the pitiless constable, joined the pro- these, with others of hay, leaves, rushes^ 
cession, and placing herself immediately chaff, &c. descended to the middle ages, 
behind the latter, seized him by his ca- Flock-beds were invented by the Gauls, 
pillary club, and pulling him backwards 

by the same,, slapped Ills face with a Army Provisions. — In the year 1782, 
most Amazonian fury. This concate- the French attempted to lay siege to 
nation of events has taken up more of Gibraltar. A Frenchman, of very high 
my paper than I intended it should; rank, who commanded a part of the 
I nit I could not forbear to inform you army, apprehending that he might not 
bow the In adle threshed the thief, the have a sufficiency of those luxuries of 
constable the beadle, and the laily the the toilette, which were at that time 
constable, aud how the thief was the deemed absolutely requisite to the ex- 
on ly* person concerned who suffered no- istenco of a Gallic beau, is reported to 

have taken, along with his other camp 
equipage, five hundred rolls of pomatum 
_ Alois . — W hen the Anglo-Saxon kings highly scented, a bushel of liair-pow- 
diin'dj the pour sat in i]ie streets, c\- dir, seventy-seven wash-balls, nineteen 
jk ( ting the broken remains which were tooth-brushes, thirty-nine quarts of la- 
co I hr ted by the almoner, a custom not vender and Hungary water, six tailors, 
peculiar to this country. Edward I. ri- four milliners, seven hair-dressers, a 
iiev d six hundred and sixty-six every sword that never was drawn, and a 
Sumhy, beside man) on saints’ days ; musket that missed fire. 

• ini thirteen seemed to he a favorite 

•lumber for ivliel at one time, or for Curious Fact. — In order to prepare 
placing in alms-houses, on account of its hogsheads for the reception of wine, it is 
corresponding with the number of Christ customary to burn some sulphur in them, 
•iiul his apostles. The reason of this is little known, even 

by those who practise it ; but it is satis- 
Saiicf nary. — -Recourse was had to the factorily explained by the following ex- 
benefit ol this institution in early times, poriinent. If two or three drops of the 
Among us (says Mr. Fusbroke) to take oil of tartar are poured into a glass of 
a person irom sanctuary was deemed very fine red wine, the wine will lose its 
uulii'urd-oi wickedness. It was the. red color, and become opaque and ycl- 
mothod by which the rigor of the common lowish ; but, if two or three drops of 
lay; was moderated ; for it allowed tlic the spirit of sulphur, which is a very 
criminal lime to make restitution, or, strong acid, are afterwards poured into 
under the Saxon laws, he must have the same glass, the same wine will soon 
suffered immediate punishment. At resume its redness. The reason, thcre- 
Duiham, two men lay in two chambers fore, why sulphur is burned in hogs- 
°ver the north door of the church, ami heads ^preserve wine, is this: the in- 
wln n any offenders knocked they let flammable parts of the sulphur are in 
them in, and tolled a hell, to give notice this respect of no benefit; but its acid 
(bat some person had taken sanctuary, spirit enters, and, to use an expression of 
'Tin y were dressed in a black gown, with Mr. Boyle, permeates the wood of the 
a yellow cross upon the shoulder. They vessel, 
lay upon a grate, made only for that 

purpose; and they had meat, drink, American Tea . — It appears that the 
and bedding for thirty-seven days, at tea-plant begins to thrive in the southern 
I In*, cost of the house. In the sanctuary territories of the United States. A letter 
of Westminster, was an open place of from New Orleans states, that Mr. Mal- 
punishment and reproof, where ill-bc- let, of Louisiana, has succeeded in raising 
having persons were put in the stocks.* green tea from the seed. Ilis plantation 
„ is near the river Amitd, and is of consi- 

Ant'njuiij) of Beds. — The Romans at derahle extent. A specimen of the tea 
first slept upon straw, to which succeeded thus raised was sent with the letter, 
dry leaves, skins of beasts, and at length and, on repeated trial, it was found to be 
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palatable and Jtefrething* Thu rolling 
and twisting Operations Upon the leaves; 
and the scenting and flavoring by odo- 
rifcgous substance*, seem however re- 
quisite to r&idefe it eqiltal to the article 
imported from Gantfrn. 

Tie Arrucacha , an esculent Plant . — 
In the northern part of South- America, 
this plant is foutid to he as useful as po- 
tatoes are In Ireland. The root is very 
grateful to the palate, more close than 
nieally, so tender, that it requires 
little cooking, and so easy of digestion, 
that, it is the common practice in the 
country to give it to convalescents and 
persons with weak Btomachs, being 
thought of a much less flatulent nature 
than potatoes. Of its fecula are made 
starch and a variety of pastry ; reduced 
to a pulp, this root enters into the com- 
position of certain fermented liquors, sup- 
posed to be very proper to restore the lost 
tone of the stomach. There is reason to 
believe that this plant will thrive in our 
climate ; but it n&s not yet hod a fair 
trial. 

Edible Ants . — A singular description 
of food is used by several tribes df 
the Snake Indians, consisting chiefly, 
and sometimes wholly, of a species of 
ant. The women go in the cool of the 
morning to the hillocks of these active 
inserts, knowing that then they are as- 
sembled in the greatest numbers. Un- 
covering the little iqounds to a certain 
depth, they scoop them [up in their 
hands, and put them into a bag prepared 
for the purpose. When a sufficient 
stock is obtained, they repair to the 
water, and cleanse the mass from all the 
dirt and small pieces of wood collected 
with them. The ants are then placed 
upon a flat stone, and by the pressure of 
a rolling-pin are crushed into a dense 
mass, Mid rolled out like pastry. Of this 
substance a soup is prepared, which is 
relished by the Indians, but not by the 
white men. 

A Night-Scene in Africa.—* Our 
station (says Mr. BurcKell) was in a 
thick grove ofacaci&s on the top of a high 
bank, at the foot of which flowed the 
Gariep, glittering with the reflection 
of the warm harmonious colors of the 
western sky, and the last rays of the 
Setting sun. Evening was quickly lead- 
ing forward the darkness of night, when 
the broad moon in unclouded brightness 


rosrtogrve us a day of milder and serener 
light,, and, as she cast her beams ob- 
liquely through the branches of our syl- 
van hall, made us forget the’ hour of rest, 
and pass our time as if the night were 
not yet come. On one side the Bush- 
men and ray own men, mingled in a 

S round the Are, sat with mutual 
ence, talking and laughing with 
each other, or silently engaged in smok- 
ing, though frequently taking the pipe 
from the mouth to join in tlie laugh. 
The subject of their conversation I could 
not discover ; but the women were eager 
to bear their share in it, and it was, I 
believe, merely a natural overflowing of 
pleasure which they felt at receiving a 
present of tobacco. In another quarter, 
our patient oxen lay quietly chewing the 
cud; and nearer at hand the sheep, 
with their heads turned towards the 
light, stood peacefully looking on. Some 
of the dogs lay in different places asleep 
at the foot of the trees, while others fa- 
miliarly took their places in the circle 
round the fire. Various parts of our 
baggage, the guns and the saddle, the 
karosses and skins of my Hottentots, 
were hanging on the branches. Every 
nearer object within the grove was par- 
tially illuminated by the blaze, and their 
reddened hue contrasted 6trongly the 
pale silvery light which the bright moon 
shed on all without, and which here and 
there gleamed between the stems, or 
played upon the thin and feathery foliage. 
On the edge of the bank, under a wide- 
spreading acacia of many stems, my own 
sleeping -place and baggage appeared at 
the distance of afew paces, in a more re- 
tired situation, while close at hand stood 
my horse, made fast to one of the trees. 
Between the light foliage above our 
heads, the twinkling stars enlivened our 
aerial canopy ; and at that hour the bril- 
liant Sirius in the zenith rivaled the 
brightest of the planets. For a long 
time after I had lain down for the pur* 
pose of taking my night's rest, the no- 
velty and singularly romantic character 
of the scene kept me from sleep ; and 
admiration at the objects by which I 
Was surrounded gave rise to the most 
agreeable sensations and reflections.’ 

African Reticule . — With the Bush- 
men, as with ns, the reticule is a fashion* 
able and useful appendage in a morning 
walk. That which they use differs from 
ours only by its want of cleanliness and of 
elegance, and in being called a bulb-bag. 
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No Bushman goes abroad to collect roots, 
without a bog of this kind. It is, in 
most instances, worn constantly, ami is 
with them what pockets are with us. It 
is generally suspended at the side by a 
leathern strap passing over the opposite 
shoulder, and is ornamented with a great 
number of strings. 

Singular made of Drinking . — At a 
house in a village of Bushmen, a little 
family group (says Mr. Burchell) were 
drinking goat's-milk from a leathern 
howl, and in a manner perfectly novel. 
Of all the instruments for conveying 
liquid to the mouth, a brush must appear 
the least adapted to such a purpose : but 
with no other means than this, they 
emptied their bowl ; and perhaps have 
discovered that the greater length of 
time which this mode requires, prolongs 
also the pleasure of their meal. The 
brush was made of strong hair, and of a 
thickness sufficient to fill the mouth. 
The manner of using it was by dipping 
it into the bowl, and sucking the milk 
out of it. 

The black-maned Lion . — When a lion 
appeared, our dogs (says Mr. Burchell) 
boldly flew between him and us, and kept 
him at bay by their violent and resolute 
harking. The courage of these faithful 
animals was ipost admirable : they ad- 
vanced up to the side of the huge beast, 
and stood making the greatest clamor in 
his face, without the least appearance of 
fear. The lion remained unmoved at 
their noisy attempts, and kept his head 
turned towards us. At one moment, 
the dogs, perceiving his eye thus en- 
gaged, had advanced close to his feet, 
and seemed as if they would actually 
seize him ; but they paid dearly for their 
imprudence ; for, without discomposing 
the majestic and steady attitude in 
which he stood fixed, he merely moved 
his paw, and at the next instant I beheld 
two lying dead. We had now no doubt 
that he would spring upon us ; but he 
moved quietly away. This was consi- 
dered by our party to be a lion of the 
largest size, and seemed to be, though 
less bulky, as large as an ox. He was 
certainly as long in body, though lower 
in stature ; and his copious mane gave 
him a truly formidable appearance. He 
was of that variety which the Hotten- 
tots distinguish by the name of the 
black lion, and which is said to be al- 


ways larger and move dangerous than 

toe pale lion. 

The Wild Dog or Hyena. — This spe- 
cies of hyena is remarkable for hunting 
in regular packs: though in general a 
nocturnal animal, it frequently pursues 
its prey by day ; and, as it is well formed 
by nature for speed, none but the fleeter 
animals can escape. Sheep and oxen, 
therefore, are more particularly exposed 
to its attacks : the former openly, but the 
latter only by stealth ; for it surprises 
them in tneir sleep, and suddenly bites 
off their tails, which, by the large open- 
ing and great power of its jaws, it is 
enabled to do with ease. 

The Pasha of Egypt. — The courage, 
talents, and address, of this extraordi- 
nary man, not only secure the general 
submission of the people, but maintain 
the country against the lawful authority 
of the Porte. When he is inflamed witn 
resentment, he sometimes rages like a 
wild beast ; but his ordinary government 
is exercised for the benefit of the state, 
and he eagerly encourages the useful 
arts, and promotes civilisation. A spe- 
cimen of his firm and decisive character 
was exhibited not long ago, when the 
grand signor sent an agent, with two 
executioners, to stop his career of inde- 
pendence. The pasha’s spies gave him 
speedy intelligence of the danger which 
awaited him. He made his preparations 
accordingly, and the ministers of death, 
before they could display the fatal fir- 
man, were deprived of their heads, which 
the pasha pickled and sent to Constan- 
tinople, with an account of his provi- 
dential escape from the plots of assassins. 
Since that time he has remained unmo- 
lested in the prosecution of his grand 
and useful designs. 

A Persian Farce.*—' Two Persians 
(says M. Freygan) were the performers : 
one had a pot of curds and whey to sell ; 
the other, who came to buy, appeared in 
each scene under a different character, 
and always made some new attempt to 
rob the market-man. This farce afforded 
abundant diversion to all the Persian 
spectators, who were ready to die with 
laughing, even the begler-beg himself ; 
and particularly a| the close of the 
piece, when the milk-man, having disco- 
vered the cheat, got his face bedaubed 
all over with curds by the rasfcaL This 
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ending called forth the loudest plaudits 
from the assembly, who, in the most na- 
tural terms, asked iny opinion of the 
play. For the conclusion, another Persian 
came forward and jumped into a pond 
near us, where he performed several 
feats, plunging and diving in various 
ways, which drew forth a repetition of 
applause from all quarters.' 

Character of the Russians, hi/ Dr. 
Lyall . — The Russians are insinuating 
and cunning, deceitful and perfidious, 
sensual and immoral ; given to levity, 
fond of novelty, and improvident ; witli 
the command of little money, they 
are avaricious and mean; when cash 
abounds, they are generous, ostentatious 
and prodigal : they are cheerful, good- 
humored and social; they are luxurious, 
hospitable and charitable ; they love 
light occupations and amusements, as 
plays, operas, masquerade s, exhibitions, 
dancing, hinging and instrumental mu- 
sic ; chess, and draughts, and billiards ; 
but, above all, playing at cards, to which 
whole days, weeks, luontlu and years, 
are dt voted. They have a great curiosity 
to pry into the affairs of others ; they 
have quick apprehension ; their talent 
for imitation is universally allowed ; they 
arc fluent in languages; a few are en- 
dowed with good parts and ingenuity, 
and arc men of literature; the gene- 
rality are moderately well-informed and 
accomplished, as to what regards the 
exterior of life ; few are distinguished 
for their proficiency in the sciences ; 
they arc accustomed to good living, but 
are generally moderate in their cups; 
they are disposed to a sedentary mode 
of life, and to much sleep. They are 
too little in the habit of taking bodily 
exercise, and yet, when urged by affairs 
or necessity, they are excessively active, 
and withstand extraordinary hardships 
and fatigues. In what country, except 
in Russia, could a prince quit his house, 
filled with the luxuries of the different 
parts of the world, and he so easily sa- 
tisfied as a Russian in the camp or while 
traveling? What noble hut a Russian 
could with impunity exchange his com- 
fortable carriage for a telega, and travel, 
by night and by day, thousands of versts 
in that dreadful jolting uncovered equi- 
page, and with a celerity that is asto- 
nishing ?' 

Literary / Lathes at Paris . Many 

French ladies, having (as the craniolo- 


gists would say) a more extended organ 
of ideality than ordinary women, are so 
fond of literature, that, as they are not 
allowed to become members of the 
French academy, they have organised a 
similar association among themselves. 
They hold regular meetings, write es- 
says on various subjects, pronounce dis- 
courses, distribute prizes, and communi- 
cate to the world progressive accounts of 
their proceedings. In this kind of amuse- 
ment there is no impropriety, unless it 
should appear that they attend more to 
this object than to their domestic duties 

Mirth for Midsummer, Merriment 
for Michaelmas, Cheerfulness for Christ- 
mas, Laughter Jir Ididy-Day ; forming 
a Collection of Parlour Poetry and 
Drawing-Room Drollery, suitable Jot 
all Seasons , and supplying Smiles for 
Summer, Amusement for Autumn, Wit 
for Winter , S/irightlhuss for Spring . — 
'This is the title of a poetical jest-book^ 
We have given it at full length, becaus- 
it affords a remarkable scries of allitera- 
tion ; and the body of the book, being 
pit asant and facetious, is well suited to 
the head. There is little novelty in it ; 
but the jokes and stories are versified 
with some degree of skill, and with lu- 
dicrous quuintntos. We will present out 
readers with a few specimens. 

Half a Memory. 

It was said with truth 
Of a careless youth, 

Who ne’er remember d Ids debts to pay * 

Tho’ he look’d very grim 
Upon all who owed him. 

That hnlfoi his mem’ry had flown away . 

The riril Barber. 

Said a fop to a boy at a barber’s one day, 

To make a display of his wit, 

‘ My lad, did you e’er shu/e a monkey, I pray 
for you seem for nought else to be tit ’ 

4 1 never did yet,’ said the boy, 4 I confess ; 

Shave a monkey, indeed ! no, not 1 ; 

It is out of my line; but, tir, nevertheless. 

If you please to bit down, I will try.* 

A creditable Countenance. 

My lord, to a peer a poor officer said, 

4 I am forced to hand round a petition 
Dut Ills bonny round face was so plump ami 
so red, 

That it seem’d in a thriving condition. 

The nobleman answer'd, 4 I *m sorry for that ; 

But your tale 1 am slow of believing ; 

Your countenance looks very rosy and fat; 

I aide symptoms of fasting or grieving.’ 

4 My fat and my color belong not to me,* 
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Ode to Genius* 


IS‘24.] 

He replied, 4 and with truth I have 6aid it ; 
They belong to my hostess, poor woman I for 
she 

This twelvemonth has fed me on credit 

AJlatturing Opinion . 

An artist who rated his skill rather high, 

Was thus to a brother revealing 
llis future intentions respecting the sky 
Which embellish'd hisdru wing-room ceiling. 

4 This plan I have thought of, and now mean 
to try, 

This is far the best method, now an't it £ 
To whitewash it first, let it carefully dry, 

And then at my leisure to paint it.* 

4 Why, sir,’ said the other (and nearly had 
burst 

In his face in a loud fit of laughter), 

4 1 think I should set about painting it first . 
And then, you know, whitewash it after* 


• Irish Advice, 

4 O, dear mama,’ said little Ann, 

4 The ice 1 was induced to take 
By that kind Irish -gentleman, 

Has really made my stomach ache.’ 

1 My dearest love, then, take advice, 1 
Her mother said ; * I ’m sure you will ; 
Don’t eat another glass of ice 
Without first taking off the drill.* 

The Importance of Ten Minutes. 

A buffoon once complaining to Francis the 
First, 

That a lord he had held up to laughter 
Had threaten'd to kill him ; said he, 4 If lie 
durst, 

I '11 hang him in five minutes after.’ 

x That will do me no good, 1 said the courtly 
buffoon ; 

So your majesty’s grace I implore 
To grant me in mercy this one little boon 
Just hang him five minutes before* 


ODE TO GENIUS. 

The following irregular Ode, which is now published for the first time, was 
written ten years ago at the request 1 of a friend, and recited by him at the con- 
clusion of a course of lectures on the belles tettres at a public institution 

Spirit ! that nor in air, nor sea, nor earth. 

Our grosser mortal sight hath known. 

Whose heavenly nature speaks a heavenly birth. 

The world thy kingdom, man’s firm mind thy throne ! 

Genius ! thou emblem of Divinity ! 

If aught save the Eternal One 
Could claim the bended knee, 

To thee should earthly homage bow alone. 

And worship his high attribute in thee. 

Thou only pure unchangeable 
Amidst a world of change ; 

Whose never-dying principle 
Through ages and through climes can range, 

Like molten gold unmix’d remain, 

And undebas’d unite again ; 

Ductile to all that virtuous is and good. 

Nor ever with the wicked blending ; — 

Genius ! at thy mysterious altars bending, 

A thousand tongues thy power proclaim, 

A thousand bards exalt thy fame, 

A thousand lyres re-echo to thy name ; 

But who hath raised the impenetrable hood ? 

Shrouded by e excess of light,' 

More than by Cimmerian night, 

Still hath thy power been felt, but never understood. 

Unsearchable thy source ; and vain 
It is to seek the hidden chain, 

The electric impulse, sudden, bright, 

That flashes forth thy radiant light. 
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Ode to Genius. 

We hear the clash, we s#e the blaze ; 

But He alone, who formed the maze 
Of man's wild trackless mind, 

He only knows the magic sweet. 

Which bids the maddening pulses beat. 

And spreads unseen its vital heat. 

Like sunbeams on the blind. 

Enough for us in every race, 

Which time and war and vice have spared. 

The unconquerable flame to trace, 

The sacred ashes guard. 

Nursed in Beauty's native clime, 

Where Love lay hid in myrtle bowers. 

Whence sprang old Homer's lay sublime ? 

Whence Sophocles' and Pindar's powers ? 

Whence but from thee ? Oh ! ne'er again 
So bright, so god-like, shalt thou reign. 

As when the bards of Greece arose 
Victorious o'er thy deadly foes, 

And vanquish'd space and time. 

Yes! proudly eminent they stand. 

The glory of their fallen land ! 

Vain was in sculptured domes thy trust ; * 

Vainly thou breath'dst in every bust ; 

Thy gorgeous temples sink to dust ; — 

Of Phidias mangled heaps remain. 

Of Zeuxis but a name ; 

Whilst slumb’ring nations wake at Homer’s strain. 

And dazzled votaries veil at Pindar’s flame. 

The mortal body fades away. 

The immortal spirit springs to deathless day. 

Alas ! how changed thy classic scene! 

Still Athens breathes her air serene; 

Still fragrance down her valleys floats ; 

Still echo there in soften'd notes 
Sweet songs of love from maidens fair ; 

But vanish'd now is Greece’s spell ; 

Her cities of the spoiler tell ; 

Degen'rate and unmourn’d she fell *, 

When weeping Genius fled before despair. 

Where didst thou fly ? Imperial Rome, 

With thee awhile the spirit stay’d. 

And vassal nations own'd thy doom : 

And the world trembled and obey'd. 

Then Virgil's song arid Tully's speech 
Seem'd half the Grecian strength to reach ; 

Till luxury and vice with victory came. 

And Genius fled away ! 

Where, heavenly spirit, didst thou stray 
Through that long night in which no genial ray 
Flash’d thy undying flame ? 

Say, didst thou seek in rosy bowers 
The lovely maids of Cachemire's vale. 

Re-echoing through the moonlight hours 
The warblings of the nightingale ? 


* The author requests the reader to remember the time when this ode was composed. The 
foregoing passage would certainly not have been written now. 
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Ode to Genius. 

Or didst thou wake in Iceland^ Btorms 
The magic notes of Odin's shelly 
And 'mid Valhalla's shadowy forms 
Sing those who conquer’d, those who fell ? 
i )r didst thou, in a world unknown. 

Pour the wild Indian’s warlike tone. 

Where courage, seeking but to die, 

( ’limbs undesign’d the heights of Poesy ? 

Still ling’ring in thy lovely Italy, 

When Europe from her trance awoke. 

Thy meteor fire in Dante’s vision broke. 

And in Orlando’s talc of witchery. 

Then was it quench'd ; — and trien was heard 
In northern climes thy gifted word. 

Scarce on the flow'ry plains of France, 

Ethereal Genius, didst thou glance ; 

Scarce from the mitred prelate roll 
( )ne peal of eloquence to wake the soul ; 

While England, happy England, was thy home ; 

Oh, never more to roam ! 

Shakspcarc and Spenser claim’d thee all. 

And he who sang of Eden’s fall. 

Sightless himself to give to others sight ; 

And the long train of bards in heaven-born radiance bright. 
Oh Genius of the liquid lay ! 

How sweetly in her varied day 
O’er Albion’s hills thy visions play. 

And breathe thy spirit ever ! 

Here fix thy dwelling-place, and say, 

‘ England, I leave thee never !’ 

Oh vain and idle prayer ! to give 
Unbounded spirit bounds to live ! 

Where liv’st thou not ? Let pedants tell 
That only dream in learning's cell ; 

E’en in the minstrel's lighter spell 
Thy magic shines confest ; 

Still let them wage their narrow strife : 

Thou liv’st wherever man hath life ! 

Wherever love can warm the breast. 

Where’er the hero’s glories nest, 

Where’er the peasant s mountain rest 
Is snatch’d from tyranny. 

Yes ! from Arabia's burning zone 
To where from giant Nature's gorgeous throne 
The northern Indian views lake, river, tree. 

Majestic as the sky's bright panoply. 

And calls them all his own. 

The earth his vassal, man, man only, free ! 

Yes! even there, or on the Lapland rock, 

Which seems the sounding surge to mock. 

The fisher, whose unceasing toil 
From ocean plucks his scanty spoil. 

And, like the eagle in his eyrie, shares 

With one dear mate his joys, his griefs and cares ; — 

Yes! even with him, blest Genius, may’st thou dwell; 

And though the grand ideas that may swell 
His bursting spirit scarce his tongue can tell. 


vol. v. 


» 
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To Harriet. 

Yet not extinct though smother'd is thy flame. 

And brighter the wild flash that none may claim ; 

And dearer is its power 
To cheer the toilsome hour. 

Than the forced sickly blaze that lends wit's flickering fame. 
Genius ! presumptuous reason may not dare 
Thy bounds to scan ; 

But where is love, and liberty, and man. 

Genius, thou wilt be there. M. 


to Harriet. 

There is not aught this earth affords 
Can pleasure yield to me ; 

Nor eyes of blue, nor glittering hoards. 

Can make me false to thoc. 

I care not for the worldling's frown. 

Though sternly hurl'd at me: 

This heart will ne'er forget to love. 

Or cease to think of thee. 

Relentless fate may interpose. 

Between my love and me. 

And separate true faithful heartB ; 

Yet still I '11 think of thee. 

There is not auglit this earth affords 
Can pleasure yield to me : 

My pathway dark and dreary seems 
When absent, love, from thee. 

I sigh, and think of former hours 
Which gave delight to me. 

When oft I sat at evening's close , 

In converse sweet with thee. 

Oh, that such happy hours would soon 
Return with joy to me ! 

This heart would beat witli gratitude. 

And bless those hours and thee. 

I crave not wealth or pow'r or state ; 

These charmless are to me : 

Contented in an humble sphere, 

I only wish for thee. 

Without my love there 's little else 
To make life sweet to me ; 

I 'd cheerfully resign my breath. 

Unless — tp live for thee ! 

It is not aught this earth affords. 

Can pleasure yield to me ; 

For, wandering through this c vale of tears/ 
My thoughts will dwell on thee ! 


J. W. J— R. 
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STANZAS ADDRESSED TO MARY, 

by H. S. Fan-Dyk. 

My Mary, when each summer flow’r 
Js blooming in its pride again, 

I '11 flee to thee, and one sweet hour 
Shall pay me for an age of pain. 

One gentle word— one dear caress — 

One look or smile will then suffice 

To welcome, from the wilderness, 

A wand'rer into Paradise. 

Though here, when friends around I sec, 

My heart its sorrow smothers, 

'Twould rather weep its tears with thee. 

Than joy in smiles with others. 

For, when my young heart's prospect seem’d 
A cheerless waste, all gloom and night. 

Thine eye upon its darkness beam'd, 

And sunn (1 it into life and light ; 

And, as a lone but lovely flow'r. 

Which, when all other flow'rs depart. 

Still blooms within its ruin'd bow'r. 

Thou bloomest in my lonely heart. 

And shall I, then, the rose forget. 

Which seem'd in hope's wreath braided. 

And, like a spirit, lingers yet. 

Now all the rest have faded ? 

Oh, no 1 the heart, which is the seat 
Of love like mine, can never rove ; 

Its faithful pulse may cease to beat. 

But never — never cease to love : 

For love is past the earth's control. 

And soaring as the ocean-wave : 

It is eternal as the soul, 

And lives and blooms beyond the grave : 

It is a link of pleasure's chain, 

A never-ending token. 

Whose lustre and whose strength remain 
When all save that are broken. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

1 Whom the gods love die young’ was said of yore, 

And many deaths do they escape by this s 
The death of friends, and that which slays even more — 

The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is, 

Except mere breath.’ Loud Byron. 

I thought once more to have look'd upon 
Thy azure eye and forehead fair, 

I thought to have view'd the locks that shone 
With such gentle radiance there ; . 

I thought to have view'd again that smile ^ 

Which so breath'd of tny heart and mind — 

A mind too high and pure to beguile, 

And a heart , alas, too kind. 
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I thought to have roam'd /iwhile with thee. 

As of late we were wont to do. 

When I said life's hopes had fled from me. 

And a tear dimm’d thine eye of blue ; 

When we look'd at the flowers that bloom in the mom. 

Yet fade when the evening draws nigh. 

And I told thee that they were like Love, which is born 
Of a smile, and expires in a sigh. 

1 thought — but why should I now recall 
The joys I expected to meet ? — 

They are gone — but yet not a tear should fail. 

Since thou art in Paradise, sweet ! — 

I look'd for thy light laugh of welcome, — 1 sought 
Thy frankness, and beauty, and bloom : 

Alas, (bitter lesson !) too soon was 1 taught 
To seek for all these in thy tomb ! 

Thy tomb ! my fair girl, liow much fitter thy years 
For gay life and the bridal bed ! — 

Thy sun hath gone down amid sorrow and tears. 

And the earth-worm is thine instead ! 

Yet 'tis better that thus thou should'st flee from us all 
• In youth's lightest and purest time. 

Than have lived to see truth and affection fall. 

The victims of falsehood and crime. 

J. W. Dauby. 


THE CAMBRIDGE DECAMERON. 

Tenth and last Tale. 

( concluded from page 48 . ) 

I RODE forward in pensive reflection, 
and, after a short stop for the benefit of 
my horse in a pleasant village, the cheer- 
fulness and simplicity of which in some 
degree restored my mind to composure, 
I reached the habitation of my other 
relative without any particular occur- 
rence. I found Park worthy of my 

mother's favorable report; the ground, 
was gently elevated, richly wooded, and 
watered by a beautiful rivulet. The 
mansion partook at once of the solidity 
of old and the elegance of modern times, 
and every thing around it was of a piece. 
No modern tinsel degraded, whilst it 
affected to ornament, the unpretending 
but sterling good taste, which was visible 
in the disposition of the house and all 
that belonged to it. 

f Well,' said I internally, f Edward 
Charlton has at least some possessions 
worth having, whatever may be the en- 
cumbrances attached to them. In my 


present humor, like Othello, I would 
not resign ‘ my unhoused free condition' 
for any lady in the land ; yet I can 
scarcely wonder that a man fond of 
expense, proud of his descent, and 
whose pride had already deeply involved 
his estate, should have been tempted by 
such a place as this, and the other pro- 
perty of its heiress.' These reflections 
brought me to the nearest entrance, 
where an old grey-headed servant, hold- 
ing a horse in a garden chair, immedi- 
ately saw me, and quitting his tame 
charge (which was waiting for the mis- 
tress of the mansion) begged leave to 
take my horse : the lady, her maid, and 
a footman, came from the house [at the 
same moment. 

Mrs. Charlton was enveloped in a 
large shawl, and she wore a close bonnet, 
beneath which I caught the view of a 
ale countenance. I also observed that 
er figure was tall and remarkably ele- 
gant ; but her attendants then divided 
my attention, not only because some 
bundles which they carried indicated 
that their mistress was setting out on 
some errand of charity, but from their 
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apparent anxiety for lier accommoda- 
tion, that unbought homage of the heart, 
and solicitude of the affections, which 
are evinced perhaps most strongly when 
a servant takes the trouble to think — a 
trouble from which the whole race, for 
themselves perhaps happily, are in a 
great measure exempt. My appear- 
ance interrupted the arrangement ; and, 
when my name was announced, the 
lady advanced toward me with that in- 
creased celerity of motion and friendly 
recognition of affinity, which left no 
doubt of full and heartfelt Welcome ; 
and it was uttered in a voice so sweet 
and gentle, yet spirited, that I thought 
soft speech, ‘ that excellent gift in a 
woman,' had never before approached 
my senses so agreeably. , * Ah !* thought 
I, ‘ wise is the lover who sees through 
his ears, rather than he who hears 
through his eyes.' 

In despite of my entreaties, Mrs. 
Charlton declined her ride; but, as it 
was not one of mere pleasure, she de- 
puted her maid in her stead, and con- 
ducted me into the house. When her 
habiliments for riding were removed, I 
saw that she was indeed pale, and a little 
marked by the small-pox ; but her coun- 
tenance was so open and urbane, lighted 
by eyes of such mild lustre, and pure 
intelligence, that 1 thought she only 
needed more perfect health to render her 
as lovely as she was graceful. Our 
first conversation consisted of inquiries 
and condolences ; hut it soon turned on 
better topics. The beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood led us to the consideration of 
painting, which in its turn drew us to 
poetry ; and thence we proceeded to gene- 
ral literature : my companion was well 
versed in all. Without affecting the least 
display, or indeed conceiving that site had 
the power of making it, her conversation 
was full of all those charms which cha- 
racterize the language and the informa- 
tion of her sex. Jt blended knowlege 
with imagination and sentiment, the 
warm hues of fancy and the tenderness 
of a feeling heart, somewhat tamed and 
occasionally dejected, with a highly cul- 
tivated mind and deep reflection. 

The hours fled, and I started on find- 
ing that it was time to dress for dinner. 
The room to which I was now-conducted 
bespoke me an honored guest, and every 
little circumstance observable in the 
establishment) showed the mistress in a 
fairer point of view, as the minister of 
its comforts, the liberal fountain from 


yhich flowed a noble yet ccconomic 
hospitality. On entering the drawing- 
room, I found several pleasant guests, 
two of whom were visitants staying in 
the house, while the others were neigh- 
bours who had arrived to dinner. 

The master of the house was the last 
to appear ; he received me with marked 
pleasure in the first moment, but la- 
mented in the second that I should come 
to so dull a place adding that , c if I could 
get over it for a day or two, he would 
go with me any where — to Brighton, 
to Cheltenham, or even to Paris, as he 
was always ready for a trip from home.* 

( You have only been at home ten 
days, my love,’ said his lady, depre- 
catingly. 

‘ Well, ma’am, what is that to the 
purpose ? to me it seems as many weeks 
— besides, I choose to go, that is enough 
— I don’t ask you to go.’ 

* I have no objection at all to going. 

1 have been advised to go to Italy, and 
my uncle has pressed us repeatedly to 
join him at Florence: — so, if we should 
go next to Paris* 

e You might go forward — good! — 
very good ! to 'give you your due* Mrs. 
Charlton, no lady interferes less with 
the plans of her caro sjmo ,’ — ‘ Well, 
what do you say, my dear Alderson ? will 
you go to Paris just for a little change? 

we will only convey Mrs. C there, 

after which we shall be at liberty, you 
know.* 

* Oh ! fie !’ exclaimed a married lady 
— f leave your wife to make such a long 
journey alone ?’ 

‘ My uncle would meet me,* replied 
Mrs. Charlton hastily, with a faint en- 
deavour at a smile , — e he would meet 
me any where.’ 

‘ And he would be an inestimable 
guide,’ observed a gentleman — ‘ sir 
William is* 

c Inestimable indeed’ — trembled on 
the lips of his niece ; but she durst not 
at that moment trust herself to speak : 
many remembrances of the love and 
tenderness of this her guardian, and the 
only parent she had ever known, doubt- 
less Tose to her heart, and she retired as 
soon as the hospitable functions, which 
she exercised most kindly and grace- 
fully, permitted. 

When the ladies had left us, my cou- 
sin enumerated all the advantages at- 
tending a residence in Paris, which he 
described as the birth-place and the 
abiding-home of pleasure ; and, on oh- 
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serving that I did not enter with tly 
warmth he expected into his scheme, 
mistaking the cause, he Went on to assure 
me that what he had said to Mrs. Charl- 
ton was a mere hoax to keep the women 
quiet. ‘ No, no/ said he, ‘ sne must stay 
at home— there is no occasion to increase 
her expenses — money flies quick enough 

at Paris, and*-* 

. * But if her health requires change of 
air (and I understand it has been or- 
dered) you know' — 

‘On! that is all humbug — this is 
her native air, and of course the best 
for her ; her ailments, take my word for 
it, are all fancy — that is (in a whisper) 
on the mind. Yon understand, she 
won't speak of course ; hut some little 
peccadilloes of mine are at the bottom, 
and she wishes for the old man’s com- 
pany to soothe and cheer her — not that 
she would make him her confidant, no. 
I'll trust her there — but she is low, 
she wants nursing in fact, and I was 
not made for a Benedict, you know, 
Charles/ 

‘ Then why did you marry ?' cried I, 
hastily. 4 For excellent reasons. 1 had 
played deep, of course mortgaged deep ; 
something must be done — besides, the 
pill was well gilt, and the woman is a 
fine woman, and, if she would wear 
rouge, very passable. Although six and 
twenty, she was surrounded by lovers, 
so that 1 was piqued into it partly — 
however, it is over; 1 am married, 
not therefore tamed; pleasure is my 
object, and 1 will have it : so we 
will go to Paris, where alone it is to be 
had in perfection — you will go?* 

4 Indeed 1 will not/ said 1, rising, for 
1 was unable to contaiu all marks of the 
indignation I felt toward this heartless, 
selfish, worthless man. He read my 
feedings, for he knew the principles in 
which I had been educated, and perhaps 
recollected the profession to which 1 was 
self-devoted. The guilty, if not quite 
lost, are soon cowed, and Charlton lost 
no time in convincing me that he had 
put the worst face on his own character 
and intentions; and, as I was very will- 
ing to believe him, and he was a man 
well calculated to make a favorable im- 
pression where he chose to do it (in 
fact lie paid me the compliment of be- 
coming plausible to render me com- 
fortable), I consented to remain a few 
days with him, in the full persuasion, 
that the idea of his projected journey, 
and his affected nonchalance toward his 
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amiable wife, would alike wear off*, 
when he perceived that they rendered 
him despicable, instead of enviable. But 
alas! every succeeding hour convinced 
me, that in this union there was a total 
deficiency of those ingredients which 
alone constitute matrimonial happiness. 
The lady had been accustomed during 
her whole life to^jlegant retirement, to 
select, high-born, and highly cultivated 
society, to active duties and liberal pro- 
tection, to a wide circle which acknow- 
leged her as lady of the manor, the last 
representative of an old and respected 
family. The gentleman had suffered 
his sense of such charms, or rather of the 
duties attached to them, to be absorbed 
in his individual self-love, and in his 
pursuit of pleasures and excitements, 
incompatible with the quiet harmonics 
of domestic life and the sober exercise 
of intelligent power. He was the life of 
a racing party, the charm of a convivial 
hour, and unhappily possessed the per- 
son and manners which render the vo- 
luptuary attractive and insidious, and 
therefore tempt him to become a tempter. 
To a woman of sound principles and 
warm affections, such a man cannot fail to 
be a perpetual torment she loves him, 
fears him, despises, anil yet dotes on 
him. When he leaves her, his hours of 
absence are those of alarm, doubt, and 
jealousy ; and when he stays with her, 
it is either in the exercise of those spe- 
cious graces which renew the thraldom 
of her heart, or those cold negligent 
manners which are a present offence, 
and a creel memento of the very different 
way in which he treats others. All 
this I was compelled to see and to reflect 
upon ; my dreams of domestic felicity 
were completely at an end, and the base- 
ness, duplicity, and insensibility, of hu- 
man nature, together with the blindness 
produced by passion and the misery 
awakened by unkindness, so sickened 
me, even in the sweetest scenes, ami the 
most polished society, that I found 1 
never should get well at the Park, and 
I suddenly resolved to return home, in 
order to secure peace in lieu of pleasure, 
tranquillity instead of variety. 

- Charlton was not very sorry to lose 
me, 1 am sure, though lie protested to 
the contrary ; but his wife, who said 
little with her tongue, yet much with 
her eloquent eyes, was sincerely so.; for 
I saw she had begun to hope that 1 
should greatly improve her husband, 
and her increased cheerfulness, and per- 
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petual exertion* for his amusement, 
proved how ranch her heart and her mind 
were employed to this end,— how willing 
she was to forego her wishes, her taste, 
all except her highest hopes and duties, 
for his good. All her sacrificed will alike 
prove vain, she will live to suffer long, 
and then die the victim of inward pining 
and uncomplaining grief, enhanced pro- 
bably by the shame of poverty, if not by 
its actaal pressure. 

You will be certain that marriage oc- 
cupied my thoughts entirely, as I rode 
slowly through the long woods and 
beautiful inequalities of the surrounding 
grounds, and that I was not tempted to 
exclaim, ( flail, wedded love!* an con - 
Ira ire, 1 deprecated the lot of oil those 
persons who are irrevocably tied to part- 
ners whom they cannot love, or have 
ceased to esteem. 1 felt assured that to 
live daily with an unworthy partner, to 
be at once confidential from circum- 
stance, yet estranged by feeling, tied by 
irrevocable bonds, yet parted by not less 
irrevocable perceptions, is a state of ex- 
istence so unhappy in itself, so subversive 
of all good in the human mind, that no 
other state of suffering, no other mode 
of evil, can be compared with it. 

‘ And alas!' I exclaimed, 'who shall 
know that they have escaped this afflic- 
tion, if they venture on the state which 
subjects them to it ? that marriage is a 
lottery all must own, who perceive how 
differently every human being appears to 
the eye of reason and of passion. Alder- 
son married under the idea that his wife 
possessed every virtue, as well as every 
outward charm, and that she loved him., 
as beloved her, fondly, faithfully, dis- 
interestedly. What has he found ? a 
thing whose beauty may still charm his 
eye for the moment, but leaves the heart 
listless and unsatisfied at the best, and 
often wrings it with sorrow, or harasses 
it with vexation. He has no friend, his 
babes have no mother, his dependents no 
example, he is solitary and companionless 
without the tranquillity of retirement, 
and surrounded by crowds without the 
sweets of society. Indeed, since it is 
truly said by Solomon, ‘ a man's enemies 
are those of his own household/ he 
seems to live always in a state of open 
or implied warfare with a wife who ex- 
hausts hiB property, servants who injure 
it, and hangers-on, who at once use and 
despise him. And when the claims and 
rights of those dear little ones (who at 
once soothe and distress him) shall in- 


efease, what will be the agonies ofa man 
who feels and deplores with so much 
acuteness?* 

■Shocked at the contemplation of my 
poor cousin's misery, yet unable to tear 
myself from a subject so engrossing, 
and to a man of my age so interesting, 

I turned myself, rather for change than 
relief, to analyse the feelingfc of the wife 
I had just quitted. I pursued her to 
her chamber and her closet ; I saw the 
indignation of one moment, the sorrow 
of another, the silent sinking of a warm 
and tender bosom, beneath the scornful 
negligence, the cutting unkindness of 
ingratitude, from him to whom she 
looked at least for the support of a hus- 
band, the guardianship of a brother, the 
protection of a friend, the politeness of 
a gentleman. I saw her, as the excite- 
ment of indignation subsided, and the 
returning softness of her nature and 
strength of ;her attachment prevailed, 
cast herself on her knees, and pray, and 
weep, and wrestle with Heaven in his 
behalf, humbling herself in contrition 
for his offences, entreating strength from 
Providence, that she might bear his 
burthen, and renew her own daily race 
of painful duties, with still screner brow 
and more uncomplaining heart. 

Moved (even to tears) by pictures 
which, although awakened by imagina- 
tion, were unhappily no fiction, and pro- 
bably fell far short of truth (for there are 
a thousand shades in the touches of such 
grief, that the unmarried can never give, 
and perhaps none but the female bosom 
can conceive), I had entered the village 
where I formerly rested without per- 
ceiving it, till the motions of my horse 
pointed out our arrival by wisely halting 
at the little inn. Full of sad and cynical 
reflection, I looked round, and perhaps 
for the first time felt the power of rural 
qutet and picturesque beauty unavailing 
to charm away the sense of care and dis- 
appointment which oppressed me. To 
tne quiet green, surrounded by neat cot- 
tages and gardens, to the ruddy children 
loitering near the babbling brook, or 
sitting on the churchyard steps, and 
even to the smiling faces of the landlady 
and her smart daughter, curtsying at the 

S ate of the Golden Lion, ' I said in my 
aste, ye are all liars/ for there is no 
happiness on earth. Yet it looked well 
when the landlady left even her guest, to 
fetch her husband a tankard of foaming 
ale, as at this moment he drove his weary 
team up to his own door, and stood 
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wiping his forehead, and yet ready to 
take his honor's horse, which he remem- 
bered feeding last Friday, being ‘ a re- 
markable pretty bit of blood/ 

‘ This is Lutterwick, I think — you 
have a very pretty church/ 

‘Yes, your honor, and a very fine 
parson too — riot that he is the parson 
neither, being only the curate ; but for 
preaching, I don't know his fellow/ 

‘ Nor for nothing else, father/ said 
Nancy, blushing as she added, ‘poor 
and rich, all adore him. Well, to he 
sure ! if he ben’t coming out of dame 
llichmond’s close, hard by/ I naturally 
turned my eyes in the direction of the 
girl's, and instantly saw an old Cam- 
bridge acquaintance who had rendered 
me many little kindnesses when 1 was 
a fresh-man. lie had a shabby black 
coat on ; but it was carefully brushed, 
and the whiteness of his linen, the 
sprightliness of his step, his clear com- 
plexion, brilliant eye, and the gladsomc- 
ness of his looks in the moment of 
recognition, bespoke his possession of 
much general comfort, and (at this mo- 
ment) of the highest gratification ; and 
the vapors which had clouded my head 
and weighed on my heart half vanished 
at the sight of him. 

‘ And so you live here, Mr. Western ?* 
‘Yes, thank God. 1 do indeed live here, 
as you shall see ; for, although 1 cannot 
offer a stable to your horse, I hope you 
will immediately accompany me home. 
My wife lias' — ‘Your wife! are you 
married?’ ‘Yes, lam so happy as to 
be married — nay and still more pleased 
at being a father ; and I was about to 
say that my wife has promised to dine 
with me down-stairs to-day : — of course 
it is a little holiday, or a kind of red- 
letter day in a man's existence, and, if 
you will share it, we shall be happy in- 
deed/ ‘ God help thee, these are early 
days/ said I inwardly. 1 took his arm, 
and we were soon across the green and 
the churchyard ; we passed the hand- 
some well-appointed dwelling of the 
rector, entered a little shady lane, and 
then a neat garden, and a small dwelling, 
which was the very bower of comfort 
and tranquillity. It was decorated with 
‘ flowers of all hues,' and contained 
almost every article of furniture requisite 
for the pleasure and convenience even of 
polished life, although the materials of 
each were not costly. ‘My house is 
very small/ said the curate,* ‘but wc 
make the most of it, and can even offer 


you a bed ; and l can truly say in 1 the 
words of the baHad, 

— — ‘ though our Welcome is but small, 
We give it with good* will.* 

My wife has applied herself ever since 
our marriage to household cares, and 
made such a progress in that necessary 
knowlege, that we make shift to live as 
well as we wish, and have a trifle to 
spare for these new expenses/ 

‘ I suppose the living is a rich one ?' 
‘ Pretty well, and my rector holds an- 
other ; yet he is not wealthy, and cannot 
conveniently spare more than the law 
compels him to bestow on a curate ; so 
that, on coming here, I entered on life 
with a very heavy heart. Almost from 
childhood I had loved a very amiable 
orphan, whose views, like my own, had 
never been those of ambition, but yet 
sought for decent competence ; and, al- 
though we were both young, we were 
not childish visionaries — we knew we 
could not live on air. The greater part 
of her little fortune had been expended 
on her education, and for several years 
she had been the beloved governess of a 
young heiress who would not permit her 
removal until her own marriage; but 
at length, when that circumstance was 
likely to take place, she had a home to 
seek just at the period when I too was 
at liberty to take a wife— a double tempt- 
ation to commit matrimony. Yet to 
take her from all the elegances and luxu- 
ries of life, though it might give her 
independence and love, was a serious 
tiling. Many an hour of anxiety did it 
cost us both, until the very hour of part- 
ing with her late charge arrived, when 
(judge of her feelings) the good old 
gentleman settled fifty pounds/^r annvm 
upon the object of my affectionate re- 
gard/ ‘ And then you married ?' 

‘ Certainly ! for then we knew we 
could live— not as she had lived, but as 
she was content and even happy to live/ 
Besides, we have friends who will re- 
member us, and my attainments at col- 
lege warrant me something, I trust, in 
time ; hope itself is a good thing, espe- 
cially when you are I not compelled to 
live upon it ; for although it makes * 
delicious dessert, it is thin aliment. We 
use it only as an incentive to happiness 
and a stimulant to piety. We are always 
provident, and therefore never subject 
to solicitude ; and if at any time we are 
sensible of poverty {since it is only for 
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the sake of each other), if by any little village every arrival ia toon circulated, 
expedient the want in question is sup- ahd the double tidings of a visitor at the 
plied, we have a sensible enjoyment, an cur&te's bouse, and his lady's restored 
actual, attainment of good, that affords a health, drew so many presents, the pure 
pleasure of which those are utterly igno- offerings of affection and good-will, that 
rant who have every want supplied with- we became distressed with our fit roll- 
out effort or anxiety. For instance, dance, and held many a ludicrous eon- 
when Lucy had completed her baby’s sultation on the Subject. Oh ! we were 
toilette, including the little parse which very happy ! — the 'squire lent Western a 
its first wants demanded— when I last horse, and we rode all over the country 
week procured a dozen of red wine and together, sure on our return to And a 
half a dozen of white, both of us were good meal and a smiling face to welcome 
rich and happy— still more happy when us. In short, 1 regained my health and 
one has been enabled by some deep-laid spirits with this worthy and happy 
scheme of oeconomy to procure a little couple, extended my knowkge of human 
luxury for }ho Other, such as a few books nature, and my faith as to its capabi- 
for me, or a picture-frame for her beauti- lities of virtue and happiness. I am now 
ful drawings.' , convinced that a married life is most 

We were interrupted by Mrs. West- conducive to both, and a state of medio- 
em's entrance, who, although looking crity most favourable to it by uniting the 
delicate, had the same kind of happy hopes, fears, and mutual endeavours of 
countenance with her husband, rendered the parties. I am at the same time 
more interesting by the shade of mild convinced that unhappy marriages have 
care and thoughtfulness, which belonged more of sorrow than any single person 
to the new maternal character, and which can possibly experience ; for, if ‘ keener 
her delicacy and good sense taught her than a serpent's tooth it is to have a 
how to govern so wisely, that it became thankless child,' so it is to have an un- 
(as it ought to be) a charm and virtue in prateful wife or an unfaithful husband, 
her. The heart which has fondly and cordially 

She wob indeed a most companionable loved, when exasperated by injury, ir- 
woman, with a mind and temper well ritated by disappointment, and goaded 
fitted to sweeten the evils and enhance by the very frequent recurrence of petty 
the pleasures of life. With a cultivated vexations, may in time hate as strongly 
mind, persuasive manners, and most as it once loved ; and, although chris- 
lady-like deportment, perhaps in her tian principles and gentle recollections 
station it was still higher merit to have may subdue this horrid passion, yet, in 
become a wise, active housekeeper, will- the soil where it is liable to spring, hap- 
ing to compromise her claims to elegance, piness can never be expected to flourish, 
and her habits of polite occupation. Let us therefore never allow ourselves 
for those humble avocations which her to love those whom we may possibly 
husband's comforts demanded. Every hate ; for so only can we be saved from 
tiling around her bespoke this care— the the temptation. To beauty we may 
trout and the barn-door fowl which com- grow cold, to talents indifferent; but 
postal our dinner were excellent, and her we shall never cease to esteem virtue, or 
gooseberry wine rivaled that of Mrs. to love good-temper and benignity. 
Primrose, and threw het husband's pur- 11. 

chase in the back-ground. In short, - 

there was no getting away ; for, the A j.ecture on natural history. 
longer we sat together, the better we liked 

etch; other. Mrs. Western pressed me At a late meeting of the Wernerian 
to stay, because it was such a treat to Society of Edinburgh, Dr. Richardson, 
•her dear Edward to have a college friend, who accompanied captain Franklin in 
and he so rarely enjoyed.it: it was doubt- his northern expedition, gave some curl- 
ices a treat to him to see that friend ous details of Arctic zoology. He began 
cordially enter into his feelings, admire with the wolverine. Among other things, 
his wife, visit his parishioners, comment he related the mode in which the Arctic 
cm hie. sermons, and inspect his wife's dogs hunt an animal, which, from fit 
iblios, or listen to her singing* One only size, they may be aft-aid of attacking, 
fear could intrude, that of putting these They approach it gradually and cauti- 
kind but poor friends to inconvenience ; ously in a semicircle ; when the animal 
but even this was obviated. In a retired shows no symptoms of fear, they pause ; 
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if, oil the contrary, it should appear Arctic rein-deer ; but lie noticed a great 
terrified, they drive it about till it is c4- variety in the eliape of the horns, and 
hausted, when they attack it, and easily also in the growth of those ornaments, 
overcome it. The hair of this quadru- which some of the animals shediu Fc- 
ped is dark-brown, long and wiry ; on the bruary, or even as lata as .May, instead 
sides pear to the tail it lias a yellowish ol the autumn. lie also observed, that 
tinge. < The tail is short, and furnished the natives use every part of the body as 
with longer hair ; and the ears are short, food. 

Of the fox three specimens were pro- With regard to the musk oxen, he 
duccd, to show the varieties of color and affirmed that, when they are fired at in 
appearance, at different periods of the a body, if the huntsman keeps himself 
year. Its winter clothing is white ; and well concealed, they imagine the noise 
JDr. 11. observed that this alteration hap- to be thunder, and crowd close together ; 
pened, not from a change of the hair, but if by the excellence of their smell, 
but from a change of its color. In win- which Benso they possess in great acute- 
ter, the soles of its feet are covered with ness, or by other means/ they discover a 
U thick coat of liair, which is by some human being, they immediately disperse, 
naturalists considered a sufficient charac- It occasionally happens that a wounded 
teristic to constitute a specific difference ox will turn on the hunter, and endea- 
between the Arctic and the more south- vour to make a very violent attack on 
erly fox. The skins of these foxes form him ; in this case he will be perfectly 
a valuable article of commerce. safe, if, with a little activity and much 

The next animal mentioned was the presence of mind, he starts on one side. 


mouse. These mice arc about the size 
of the Hanoverian rat ; the body looks 
round and fat, the head is roundish, the 
snout not being pointed, as in our mice ; 
tile feet are short : but the most remark- 
able feature which characterizes this 
mouse is its tail : this member, so pro- 
minent and conspicuous in all the rat 
and mouse family, is most particularly 
short in the mouse of Hudson's Bay : it 
seems rather to have been appointed for 
the purpose of showing the spot to which 
tails are usually affixed, and by way of 
ail apology for the absence of that appen- 
dage, than to have been intended for one. 
This mouse much resembles the mole in 
the shape and size of the body and tail, 
but not in any other particulars. Occa- 
sionally, very numerous bodies of these 
animals were seen traveling over the ice, 
and darkening it in large spots ; and it 
is probable that want of food causes 
such migrations. 

A species of marmot larger than our 
common squirrel was next described. The 
fur was of a light-brown hue, slightly, 
but thickly, spotted over the back with 
white. The eyes were large and promi- 
nent ; the head rather roundish. In its 
stomach, at one period of the year, were 
found the fruit of the cranberry ; at an- 
other the seeds of a polygonum, and some 
other seeds. Its cry resembles the sound 
of a watchman's rattle, and the Esqui- 
maux call it the Sic Sic, a name formed 
by an attempt to convey a notion of the 
sound eiaculated by the creature. 

The lecturer did not say much of the 


and takes the opportunity of stabbing 
the disappointed ox as he rages near 
him. 

In speaking of the musk rat, he Baid 
that he supposed the musky odor to be 
emitted from all parts of the skin ; but 
that it was only at particular periods of 
the year that<he animal was observed to 
have a very strong scent. This rat is 
nearly as large as our common cat, and 
must indeed be a most formidable in- 
mate in any house, if its habits were like 
those of our common rat, and its resolu- 
tion increased in proportion to the size. 

Two specimens of white hares were 
shown ; one from Scotland, the other 
from the Arctic Regions. They were 
exhibited together for the purpose of 
comparison. The latter specimen was 
rather larger than the Scotish variety ; 
in general it was a* stouter animal ; the 
tail was longer and larger ; the face ap- 
peared more full ; the ears thicker and 
more covered with fur: the fur itself 
was much thicker all over , the body ; it 
seemed also to be rather longer* and was 
much finer and softer. It would be 
undoubtedly one of the most, valuable 
white Curs that could be brought into 
the market, if it could be procured .in 
sufficient abundance. 

A MATRIMONIAL ANECDOTE. 

Personal beauty has frequently in- 
spired love at the first sight; but,- in 
the case of Dr. Fordycc (the celebrated 
preacher) and Miss Cummyng, love was 
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produced by the first sight of the young 
lady's letters to a female friend, or by 
the contemplation of her intellectual 
charms. After corresponding with the 
fair writer for two years, the enamored 
divine met her in London, and found 
that lie was not a rejected lover: yet 
she pretended to wish for delay, llis 
sister-in-law, lady Margaret Fordyce, 
thus hastened the marriage. 

c The house-keeper at Roehampton 
(says the bride's biographer) one morn- 
ing after breakfast stood with her bill of 
fare, when lady Margaret^ glancing her 
eye over it, drew her gold ink-stand 
nearer, and having made the alterations 
and additions which she thought proper, 
ordered supper to be served in the grand 
salon, to use the full service of plate, 
ami the gold dessert-service. — f Have 
you a formal party to-night, that you 
make more than ordinary preparation?’ 
asked the countess of Balcarras — ‘ Ra- 
ther so/ replied lady Margaret; ‘ though 
not numerous. Mr. Fordyce brings a 
few friends with him from the city, who, 
he desires, may be properly received and 
entertained .’ — ( Must wc dress for the 
cits ?* asked lady Anne. ' They are all 
bachelors, I believe/ answered her sis- 
ter; 'so I would advise ail those who 
wish to exchange the snood for the fly- 
cap of our day, and single blessedness 
for better and for worse, to give all due 
honor to the guests.* 

* During the day, a French hair-dresscr 
made his appearance, and the ladies* 
heads soon exhibited a formidable clie- 
vau* r de jrise of pins, and piles on piles 
of curls, which would startle the nerves 
of our modern dandies to approach. This 
important business being over, the duties 
of the toilette were to be considered. 
Lady Balcarras was first dressed, and 
made her appearance in lady Margaret’s 
dressing-room, attired with a magnifi- 
cence becoming her rank and age, and 
sparkling in all the family jewels ; lady 
Margaret in white satin and silver net, 
blazing in diamonds ; lady Anne in the 
same color and costume, and wearing 
her sister’s finest pearls. Miss Gum- 
my ng, without a wish to vie with her 
illustrious friends in splendor, was yet 
desirous to appear as became their che- 
rished, honored guest ; and she there- 
fore selected a pink brocade, ornamented 
with silver trimmings, made by herself, 
and designed by her own exquisite taste. 

"You always dress becomingly, and 
with propriety, Henrietta/ said lady 


S alcarras, ' and you look very well ; but 
lat pink gown lias become so familiay 
to my eye, that T hope you will oblige 
me; and, as lady Margaret and lady 
Anne are both in white, h t me see you 
dressed in the same color this cvOhing.’ 
Miss Cummyng blushed 4 rosy ml’ in 
recollecting that her white dress, with 
all its chastely beautiful appendages, 
had been presented to her by the coun- 
tess for that ceremony which was to 
make her Dr. Fordyce’s for ever. The 
subject was dehaleahle ground, and ex- 
postulation might lead her over the 
border ; yet she hesitated, blushed, said 
something (she scarcely knew what), 
when lady Balcarras arose, kissed her 
cheek, and saying, in a voice which for- 
bade appeal, 'You arc very good ; I 
knew you would oblige me,* quitted the 
room, and left her protegee to settle the 
matter with herself. 

' The evening arrived, and the ladies 
assembled in the grand suite of drawing- 
rooms, which were brilliantly illumi- 
nated. Soon after they had descended, 
the rolling of carriages was, heard driving 
round the court-yard ; and in a few mi- 
nutes more the groom of the chambers 
announced the three brothers of the 
mansion, and two gentlemen who were 
strangers. The guests were each sa- 
luted with an appropriate compliment ; 
and the whole party appeared to he en- 
tirely at their ease, except that Miss 
Cummyng felt a beating at her heart 
which she could neither define nor un- 
derstand. She observed that the dress 
of her Cicero* was as gav as the sober 
costume of a minister of the kirk would 
admit : his habit was entirely new, and 
he wore light gray silk stockings ; gold 
shoe, knee, and stock buckles ; and his 
full-curled wig was newly and becomingly 
arranged. A smile of chastened plea- 
sure irradiated his serene countenance, 
while an attempered joy shone in his 
fine expressive eye. Sir William For- 
dyce looked as he felt, delighted ; Alex- 
ander looked arch. The ladies were on 
their feet, when the doctor, calm ami 
collected, approached Miss Cummyng, 
and said, e Best beloved, my Henrietta, 
our wishes are sanctified : fear nothing !’ 
lie took her hand; she grew very pale, 
trembled, v and the tears started into licr 
eyes. 


* She fancied that lie roniibkd the great 
Roman orator in hi? lock and style. 
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4 4 Sister, aid sir William, taking fae^ 
other hand, and with gentle force rawing 
hfer from the chair, f all here unite to 
make you happy ; and you are above 
affectation.* She was led to the chapel 
belonteiig to the mansion. It was lighted 
up aijrpreparedfor the solemn occasion. 
The mysteries of the day were at an 
end; the bride resumed herself: and 
every one knelt devoutly round the 
altar. The dean of ***** who had been 
engaged to perform the ceremony* be- 
gan, and continued to pronounce the 
words with impressive solemnity till the 
doctor had to say, * With my body 1 
thee worship*' when he substituted the 
words, 4 With my body I thee honor ' 
The dean repeated worship ; the doctor 
repeated honor . Three times the dean 
reiterated worship and as often the, 
doctor, in a voice which inspired awe* 
repeated honqr. The dignitary paused ; 
a momentary red suffused his cheek ; 
but he proceeded* and the ceremony was 
concluded/ 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 

We have lately received intelligence 
of the death of this distinguished lady, 
who was the widow of James the Se- 
cond's grandson, styled the Pretender. 
She was admired for her beauty and ta- 
lentB ; and honorable mention is made 
of her by an English tourist, who says, 

4 There is a house open in Florence, 
which has a character and interest pe- 
culiarly its own; through which all 
Europe passes on its vtpy to various de- 
stinations ; which is entered with in- 
tense curiosity, and left (to speak from 
the conviction of my own feelings) with 
infinite regret — I mean the little palace 
on the Arno, where, on Saturday even- 
ings, a congrcss> more strictly European 
than that of Laybach, assembles to offer 
its homage to the only legitimate queen , 
who unites the suffrages of all parties 
in her favor, Louisa, princess of Stol- 
berg, countess of Albany. This lady 
ha?, however, another, and perhaps a 
deeper claim to interest than these titles 
give her, as being the ‘ mia Donna of 
Alfieri, his destiny and muse ; the only 
woman whose 4 aurea catena * could bind 
that vagrant heart in eternal fetters, 
which none before could fix— tlie wo- 
man without whose friendship, he ob- 
serves, he never could have effected aught 
of great or good. His description of his 
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first interview with madame d'Albany 
(or, as he terms her, 4 quella gentilis - 
sima e beUa signora ') is feeling and poe- 
tical. He describes the German princess 
as a stranger in the midst of strangers, 
distinguished above all, attracting all, 
and served by all, till even ins sen- 
timental cynicism and morbid shyness 
yielded to the spell of her personal and 
intellectual charms, and his destiny be- 
came dependent on the will of a young 
and unhappy woman. 

‘ I went to ‘my first interview. with 
this distinguished lady, impressed with 
the ^sense of all the respect due to my 
queen, hut still more with the recollec- 
tion of that sweet picture drawn of her 
by Alfieri* in colors over which time 
holds no jurisdiction. *Un dolce jbeo 
nxgli occhi nerissimi , accojna con candi - 
dissima pelle e biondi capelli , davano alia 
di lei bellewta nn risalto , di cut difficile 
era di non rimanere colpito e conqui&to *. 
Time has spared so much of tne rudi- 
ments of this fair portrait in the origi- 
nal* that it would be neither just nor 
civil to record the thefts which he may 
have committed; but enough remains 
to judge of the fidelity of the drawing. 
If the dolce fbco of the dark eye has lost 
something of its lustre* the candidissima 
pelle still remains, and the intellect 
which gave a charm to all, brightened 
by time, retains all the force and fresh- 
ness of youth ; while a manner at once 
energetic and simple, possesses a pecu- 
liar charm to those with whom she con- 
verses <1 demi-voix in the midst of her 
rather formal circle — a charm which is 
infinitely delightful in the unceremo- 
nious morning receptions of her elegant 
library. Between this distinguished lady 
and the anathematized author of Francef, 
it cannot be supposed that much con- 
geniality of opinion could exist: it is 
therefore the more gracious to add, that 
the dissonance did not prevent the ex- 
istence of some sympathy in sentiment 
and taste, and that the attention with 
f which Madame d'Albany honored her 
from the first day of her arrival to the 
last of bet residence in Florence) was 
productive of the very greatest advan- 
tage. in every possible way. Madame 
d'Albany is the Queen of Florence, and 
her notice or neglect can always in- 

* The sweet fire of her black eyes* widi a 
very white skin end light Imir, gave to her 
beauty the mori striking and captivating effect, 
t Lady Morgan, 
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fluence the character of the strangsr’s 
sojourn in that interestingcapital, how- 
ever brief or permanent it may be. 

i Till countess was driven to seek the 
asylum of a convent, to escape from the 
brutality of her husband. Alfieri has 
immortalised the coarse licentiousness 
of this, sot, who lived in a perpetual state 
of ebriety ; but lest the evidence of a 
rival should be doubted, the testimony 
of some of his contemporaries at Rome 
and Florence may. be taken. 

‘ It was my good fortune frequently 
to occupy the place next to madame 
d’ Albany (who habitually sits at the 
head of a very court-like circle), and to 
enjoy her most pleasant conversation, 
which, besides being replete with acute 
and humorous observation, sometimes 
turned on Alfieri. She spoke of him 
with an unaffected simplicity. When I 
talked one night with her on the genius 
for novel* writing, once so prevalent in 
Italy, now so lost, she assured me that 
Alfieri often said to her— f 1 mean to 
revive the taste for novels in Italy ; but 
I reserve the pleasure of writing them 
for my old age/ Alfieri, at ally age, 
would never have written a good novel, 
but he would' have composed charming 
romances. Madame d’ Albany still reads 
a great deal; and that passion for the 
fine arts ascribed to her by Alfieri still 
exists, if we may judge from the excel- 
lent pictures in her library. She has 
one talent which is worth twenty others. 
She knows how to laugh , and at whom, 
right well !* 


and would care very little if the stigma 
» df never having possessed one shoulti be 
attached to his name. Mr. Fitz-allsn 
is too busily employed in endeavouring 
to counteract his son's plans, and in 
striving to improve his own owe in 
order to render the rent-roll eqrjpto its 
sum total in time of war, to think of liis 
predecessors, except now and then, when 
the extravagances of a gallant cavalier 
come across his vision in the shape of 
alienations, snug coppices, and rich 
acres, now in the possession of others. 
Young Mrs. Fitz-allan is a lady of such 
an indolent mind, that I question whe- 
ther she is aware that the sceptre of 
England was ever swayed by any other 
than the Hanoverian family; and the 
dowager, though proud of her son’s pedi- 
gree, can only repeat a dry catalogue of 
intermarriages, and tell of sir Godfrey 
Fitz-allan, who killed fivq men with his 
own hand in battle, and of his sister 
Deborah, who outdid all the notable 
spinsters upon record, and bequeathed 
a suite of tapestry hangings, her own 
work, a6 an heir-loom to the manor- 
house. Hence the task of detailing the 
fortunes of the Fitz-allans has devolved 
upon a stranger ; and, whilst the present 
posses&ors of those broad acres, won by 
the trusty sword of Joscelin, gaze with 
indifference on the mutilated remains of 
his stone effigy, his silent appeal to the 
regard of posterity has not been lost upon 
one, to whom authentic documents have, 
been communicated. 

The citizens of London had opened 
their gates to the triumphant Plantage- 
nets, and Edward of York entered the 
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NO. III. 

A TALE OF THE DEAD. 

As wo have very little news at present 
in the village o£ Barton, all parties re- 
maining in statu quo, my attention lat- 
terly has been chiefly directed toward 
the dead ; and I have visited the monu- 
ments of the Fitz-allan family so fre- 
quently, uul have so diligently consulted 
the black-letter chronicles in Mr. Blag- 
den s library, that 1 believe I am much 
bettor acquainted with the private: hi- 
story of every one of his ancestors than 
the young < ’squire himself; who, to say 
the truth, jw so completely taken up with 
contemplations of the living, as almost 
to forget that he ever had a grandfather, 


city at the head of a gallant train o£ 
cavaliers, and men at arms, each bearing 
on his crest the snowy badge of his party, 
a white rose. Sober burgesses in their 
festival dresses, riotous apprentices im- 
proving the holiday to the utmost, greasy 
mechanics escaping from their toil, and 
ragged bare-footea friars, made up a 
crowd, which crammed the streets to 
suffocation. Amidst the shrill clarion 
of the trumpet, and the hoarse beat of 
the double drum, shouts of * Long live 
Edward the Fourth/ ‘ Long live the 
House of York/ filled the air with noisy 
dissonance, at once deafening to the ear, 
yet exhilarating to the mind. In pass- 
ing along Ludgate-hill there was a tem- 
porary stoppage of the procession ; and, 
amidst a squadron of hardy veterans, a 
young knight, the more conspicuous 
from the aged appearance of his com- 
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p&xiions, displayed the very acmfe of goexy 
horsemanship, in curbing his spirited 
charger in the full view of two houses, 
at whose lattices were posted some lair 
admirers of the scene. Having effec- 
tual lyjdie ckerl his careering steed, and 
comptipbd the high-bred animal to paw 
the earth gently, he looked upwards, 
doubtless to observe whether his prowess 
had passed unheeded, and at the same 
moment fixed the regards 6f two ladies. 
They were nearly of the same age, both 
young, both handsome ; but their rank 
in life widely differed, f or lady Alicia de 
Tracy sprang from one of the oldest 
families in the realm, whilst Mildred 
Grimston was only the daughter of a 
wealthy shopkeeper. Joscelin Fitz-allan, 

S or it was he who was thus exposed to 
e fire of two pair of bright eyes), gazed 
first at one, and then at the other, and 
his glances were bo wandering and un- 
settled, that, when lie lowered his banner 
in salutation, he scarcely knew to which 
of the fair spectators he had addressed 
the compliment ; and indeed the matter 
seemed so dubious, that each might be 
excused in claiming it to herself, and 
accordingly both, at the same moment, 
testified their acceptance of his homage by 
flinging to him one of those tokens, which 
it was the fashion for ladies to shower 
down from tlicir windows on their favo- 
rite heroes as they rode along. Lady Ali- 
cia took ail embroidered perfumed scarf 
from her bosom, and Mildred drew from 
her hair a knot of satin ribands ; Josce- 
lin dexterously caught each favor as it 
fell, wound the scarf round his arm, and 
placed the bow in his breast. The pro- 
cession then moved on, and the fair rivals 
were left to gaze upon each other. Alicia 
cast a look of ineffable disdain at her 
humble neighbour, which Mildred, stung 
by this proud display of superiority, re- 
turned b.y a glance of defiance. Hitherto 
they had rarely been brought in- con tact, 
and, whenever they had. met, Alicia 
dressed her brow with an air of gentle 
condescension, while Mildred's obeisance 
was marked with unaffected* humility ; 
but now their interests clashed, and 
different feelings were elicited. In con- 
sequence of the vicissitudes occasioned 
by civil war, die distinction of ranks 
could not be so strictly kept up as here- 
tofore and as this circumstance inspired 
one with hope, and the other with fear, 
Mildred was encouraged to try the power 
of her charms upon a warrior of a degree 
so much higher than her own, and Alicia 
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became apprehensive that the daughter 
of a burgess might nourish an idea of 
the possibility of making her father's 
wealth subservient to her own greatness. 
They retired from their lattices in mutual 
agitation, their heads and hearts filled 
with the image of the gay knight who 
had comported himself so gallantly in 
the pageant. 

The next day, the citizens assembled 
at Paul’s cross, to hear a sermon preached 
on king Edward’s happy accession to the 
throne, by a Carthusian monk. At that 
time scaffolds were erected against the 
outer walls of die church for the con- 
venience of the higher classes ; and lady 
Alicia> splendidly attired, took her sta- 
tion amongst the noblest dames, whilst 
Mildred occupied a less distinguished 
post. Dismounted, and disencumbered 
of liis ponderous armour, Joscelin at- 
tended more to the beautiful women 
around him than to the learned disser- 
tation of father Cuthbert concerning the 
rights of the house of York and the 
Lancastrian usurpation. He still wore 
the scarf on his arm, and the knot on 
his breast ; so that each lady observed 
her own token with a smile, and that of 
her rival with a sigh. lie had visited 
Paul’s cross for the especial purpose of 
the disposal of his heart ; but, when he 
had compared the black orbs of Alicia 
with the blue languish of Mildred’s sweet 
eyes, he found it impossible to decide, 
at least on that day. The lofty stature, 
dark locks, and commanding features of 
the baron’s daughter, were admirably 
adapted to the flowing robes and jeweled 
sheen which constituted her attire, and 
Mildred’s bright hair, fair face, and de- 
licate lineaments, were equally suited to 
the simplicity of her garb. 

A soldier of fortune, bred in a rough 
school, and accustomed to accommodate 
himself to every change in his condition, 
Joscelin was not disposed to relinquish 
any of the good things which fell in his 
way, or to puzzle his brains with tedious 
deliberations. Leaving futurity to take 
care of itself, he deemed it most prudent, 
as it certainly was least troublesome, to 
allow chance or hjs destiny to determine 
to which of these fascinating creatures 
he should declare himself a captive ; and 
in the mean time he paid equal attention 
to both. The balance was thus sus- 
pended for a time ; and, though each 
might flatter herself that she would ulti- 
mately become the object of his choice, 
neither could speculate on this event 
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with certainty. Mildred's sensations Jtad not been difficult to please ; but now 
were, perhaps, happier than those of her all their efforts were unavailing : though 
rival : she Was a gainer even by the pri- her robe of crimson velvet was seamed 
vilege of entering the lists with a supe- with pearls, and her mantle composed of 
rior ; yet these delightful feelings had the richest silver tissue, she was dissatis- 
not a pleasing effect upon her temper, fled, from an anxious apprehension that 
and, ‘ Marry, friend, not so free — know her appearance at the banquet might not 
your distance, and learn more gentle be sufficiently attractive to rivet her 
manners/ was her exclamation to Ga- conquest. Poor Mildred observed these 
briel Wadloe, the son of her father’s preparations with a jealous eye; and, as 
friend, a rich mercer ; who, observing the time Approached for die festival, slie 
that she looked even prettier than usual, felt her hopes decreasing so fast, that, 
attempted to snatch a kiss as they sate when Alicia's retinue appeared at the 
at supper. * Now by my holy dame/ portal, she fell into utter despair. Her 
cried Gabriel, * thou 'hast gazed bo long proud neighbour sallied forth richly em- 
tio g day on the lady Alicia, that be- blazoned with all the pomp of wealth 
shrew mo if thou hast not caught the and rank, and, casting her eyes up to 
very air with which she drew back her the draper's house, detected her unhappy 
dainty head, when Dickon Mawby, the rival in her hiding-place, whither she 
drunken tanner, flung up his greasy cap had crept, in the expectation of being 
at the cry of ‘ God save king Edward !' herself unseen, to gaze upon that which 
within half a yard of her ladyship's nose, pained her heart. The lady's p&lfrey, 
A murrain light on these court fashions, decked in scarlet housings, ambled along 
say 1, that make lasses so squeamish, the street in all the consciousness of 
that they cannot abide the scent of a magnificence: Mildred watched the ca- 
work-day dress, or a smack from un- valcade until it had turned the corner, 
washen lips ! Well, well, the fiend will and then hid her face in her hands and 
have it so for a time; but king Edward hurst into tears. Alicia's heart fluttered 
must soon speed off to the wars again, with joy, as she entered the grand hall 
and when the city is cleared of his silken of the castle. The blue silk scarf was 
train of popinjays, mayhap an honest still conspicuous on Joscelin’s arm, and 
man may meet with a kinder reception.' he advanced to meet her witli pleasure 
c Out upon thee, Gabriel/ said Mildred, beaming in his eyes. They danced tc- 
‘ for a false knave ! What, does thy gether — and, if Mildred was ever re- 
jealous heart sicken because the white meinbered, it was by the lady, who once 
rose has sent forth such goodly blossoms, or twice thought of her absent eompeti- 
aiul blanched its crimson rival with the tor, mingling a degree of scornful pity 
hue of death ? 1 know thee/ she con tin ued, for her distress, with contempt for her 
glad of a pretext to quarrel with him, pretensions : yet, although the knight 
‘ 1 know thee for a secret favorer of that was so much pleased with his partner as 
barbarous woman, Margaret of Anjou, to be wholly taken up in attending upon 
and 1 take this opportunity of telling her, the decisive blow was not given, 
thee, Gabriel, to desist from thy suit ; and Alicia returned home with renewed 
for Mildred Grimston never can be won hope, and hope only, and her feelings 
by a traitor to the house of York !’ then sustained a snook, as Mildred in her 
tossing her pretty little head in high in- turn exulted in an Opportunity of en- 
dignation, sne abruptly retired from the joying the society of Fitz-allan free from 
table, to the great astonishment and the interposition of another. The jovial 
mortification of her lover ; for, until this king, willing to conciliate the citizens, 
period, her rejection of his addresses had invited them to a hunting-match in 
been so mild, that he had supposed it Waltham forest, and, gallantly desiring 
to be the mere result of maiden coyness, to make the ladies partakers in the fes- 
unwilling to be too easily won. tivities, sent two harts, six bucks, and 

At the next house a storm had arisen, a tun of wine, to the lady mayoress and 
though from a different cause. Edward the aldermen's wives, with which they 
was to give a grand feast at Baynard's made themselves merry in Draper *s-hall. 
castle, to which his noble friends were Mildred was, of course, inducted in this 
invited ; and lady Alicia had assembled entertainment, and Alicia in turn sick- 
lier maidens, and collected a number of ened at the sight, when, decked in her 
fcire-women and tailors, to assist her on holiday gear, the fair maiden tripped 
this important occasion. Heretofore she over the threshold with her father, and. 
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attended by Gabriel .Wadloe, sped away/ 
to Hie fialL A gteat number of knights 
honored the city ladies with their com- 
pany on this occasion) and whilst Jos- 
celin threaded the mazes of the joyous 


dance With his 
the of 


ylph-like companion, 
" away frpm his 


heart, and his whole soul was devoted 
to his gentle partner. The proud hopes 
which swelled Mildred's breast might 
have been excused ; for Joscelin was ap- 
parently inclined to give the preference 
to her, though! whenever he encountered 
lady Alicia, fie still vacillated sufficiently 
to induce her to continue her endeavours 
to complete her fancied conquest. But 
these piping times of peace were not to 
last for ever. Gabriel's prediction was now 
verified. JEdward, summoning his par- 
tisans to arms, quitted London ; but he 
met with a repulse in a conflict with the 
Lancastrians, and the city was once 
more under the sway of Henry VI. 

The cautious politics of the Tracy fa- 
mily secured them from any inconve- 
nience in this change of affairs. The 
baron and hi«$younger son were enrolled 
in Edward's musters, whilst the elder, 
w}tli liis uncle, espoused the cause of 
Henry : consequently, though a few un- 
pleasing accidents might arise, such as a 
fierce encounter between two near rela- 
tives on the field of battle, or the execu- 
tion of a captive warrior in the presence, 
or by the enforced o$ler of his kindred, 
the titles and estates were safe, and the 
ladies had nothing to do but to discard 
the pale emblem of the house of York, 
and wreathe their tresses with the bonny 
red rose. Grimston was secure in his 
insignificance, and, while he paid the 
contributions which were levied with an 
unsparing hand by either prince, he was 

almost certain of being unmolested. The 
days of feasting, however, were at an end. 
Lady Alicia, in the solitude of her cham- 
ber, lamented the absence of one who 
had made too deep an impression on her 
heart; whilstMildredeagerly sought every 
opportunity of going abroad, in the ex- 
pectation of hearing some news of the be- 
loved follower of Bow ard Plan tagenet j N o 
personal intercourse bad ever town {dace 
between the families; and now that the 
young ladies were no longer employed 
in watching each other, they rarely sought 
their lattices, and Alicia might have 
forgotten that she had such a neigh- 
bour, if the recollection of a tender glance 
which Joscelin had cast upon the despised 


Mildred had not jaunted her soul* and 
filled it. with presentiments of evil. She 
was sitting one day in a melancholy at- 
titude alone, and at work in a large 
cliamber, and never perhaps did sfie 
look more beautiful ; the sunbeams stole 
gently through the stained glass of the 
casemented window, and threw, golden 
ingots, and rich masses of crimson, pur* 
pie, gnd green, gleaming like rubies, 
amethysts, and emeralds from the Indian 
mine, on the floor, and on the sculptured 
tracery of tlie oaken wainscot. Her 
chair, with its back and arms rising in 
three points, seemed highly picturesque; 
her flowing veil was thrown aside, and 
wandered in transparent drapery over her 
satin vest ; her delicate white hand, peep- 
ing from the slashed and embroidered 
sleeve, moved languidly across her frame, 
and the cheek that bent over the chaplet 
of white roses which her fingers wrought, 
was pale os the flowers beneath it* Lost 
in melancholy contemplations, she was 
aroused by the sudden opening of a door ; 
she looked up, and Mildred stood before 
her. Gasping for respiration, shaking 
the clustering curls from her brow, and 
crimson with agitation, she rushed for- 
ward, exclaiming, * They are murdering 
the earl of Worcester in tne street ; War- 
wick, the king-maker, has doomed him 
to die, and the savage multitude will 
tear him limb from limb ere he can 
reach the scaffold. Be not amazed to 
see me here; Joscelin FitzaUau is in 
peril. I have saved him, but it to only 
for a moment ; they will drag him from 
his place of refuge, and he will share the 
fate of the gallant Tiptoft. Say, wilt 
thou exert thyself to screen him from 
the fury of that inhuman traitor War- 
wick?' — ‘What can I do?' cried lady 
Alicia—' Will wealth procure his rpn- 
som?' and snatching file costly jewels 
from her head and neck, she tried to 
force them on her companion ; but Mil- 
dred’s hands refused the gift, and the 
diamonds fell on the floor** / Lady, if 
his life could be purchased by gold,' she 
proudly said, ' I should not have boen 
here. I was in the midst afjhe.tproult; 
already bad some of the Lancastriamfce* 
tion espied Fitzallan, and denounced 
him as a follower of the, housQ of ,Yoadt. 
I prevailed upon our neighbour Wadloe 
to assist me, and in an instant I bad 
clothed the knight in the mercer's clake 
and beaver, and, stealing through a nar- 
row alley, bade him fly to the sanctugry 
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ofSt.Martin’a-l(sOran<l: ^butWarwJck's 'hqart, iipr cqt&l the jdnd attentions of 
raggedstaVes * will not allow him to re- her husband at any t un c assure hcr$hat 
main there Ipng, unless the interference she was the sole possessor Qf hi$ affection*, 
of your brother, high in favor with the Mildred, reduced to ckspair A sustained 
cruel earl, ahouhl ensure his safety. Ha ! a severe struggle between duty and in- 
heard ye not that dreadful shout? 'tis dinatftn: the world toiler hi^JostaJl 
the cry of savage joy over the mangled its attractions, arid she ardently hinged to 
body of the earl of Worcester. Oh fly ! bury herself and her 'sorrows in a cou- 
fly! think what his danger, what my vent ; hut, being tJ)o prop of her father s 
agony must be, when I call upon thee to old age, she could not be deaf to Iris so- 
be his preserver.* — * Fear nothing for his licitations, and she abandoned her pro- 
life/ cried lady Alicia, f 'tis in my bro- ject. Notwithstanding Gabriel's services 
ther's hands, and he is safe / and, flying in the cause of Joscelm, , she could not be 
out of the* room, she hastened to obtain persuaded to accept his hand 5 and the 
his aid, leaving. Mildred alone, who, uuhappy maiden resolved to spend the 
flinging herself in agony on the chair remainder of her life in gloomy pelibacy. 
which ner rival had quitted, murmured. Fate, however, had ordamed it otherwise 1 . 

( He will not die ! he will live, but for Soon after the restoration of king Edward 
whom?— Oh not for me;' and only to the throne of England, the lady Alicia 
waiting to hear the result of Alicia's in- caught cold at a grand festival given by 
terference, when she saw her return with her husband to his tenants and vassals, 
her eyes beaming with gladness, she fled when he went to take possession of the 
from the house, and, seeking the solitude lands which that monarch had granted 
of her own apartment. Wept and prayed to him ; and, falling rapidly into a con- 
in alternate ioy and agony, at one mo- sumption, she. died, and was buried in 
ment deploring her lost hopes, in the Barton church. Joscelin, when twelve 
next exulting that Joscelin Fitzallan was months of sober widowhood had elapsed, 
saved from the malice of his enemies. repaired to London, and escorted to his 
Lady Alicia did not fail to improve country mansion another bride, with 
the advantage which she had gained, whom his marriage was free from that 
and preparations for her nuptials were alloy which had poisoned the felicity of 
soon commenced : yet bound as Joscelin his alliance with a more illustrious lady, 
was to his fair preserver by the ties of It is scarcely, necessary to add that Mil- 
gratitude, and though he had formerly dred Grimston was the object of the 
found it difficult to teach his heart a knight's unconstrained choice, 
choice between her commanding beauty 
and the fascinations of the simple citizen, 

liis happiness was damped, if not de- TllE rRlYATB coiiniisroNDiineii or 
stroyed, by the tender remembrance of cowinsn. 

Mildred, when, reckless of personal 

danger, she boldly hazarded her life A variety of letters have lately been 
in saving him from the fury of a brutal presented to the public by the Rev. ]>r. 
mob. Alicia too was conscious that she Johnson, who lived on terms of friend- 
was only the instrument of another, and ship with the celebrated author of the 
that to Mildred's active perseverance Task. They are the unstudied effusions 
Joscelin owed his present existence ; and of a man of talent and taste, of a good 
she was also well aware that the knight heart, and of moral worth. Some arc 
felt this truth, and mourned in secret light and airy, others grave and serious, 
that he could not reward the heroic girl A few extracts from this mass of in- 
with vows which were claimed by her formation and entertainment will pro- 
rival : but love, stronger than death, bably please the reader, 
prevailed over generosity, or perhaps Tne poet thus speaks of his own un- 
justice. Unable to relinquish the che- willingness to sit for his picture : 
rished idol of her soul, she went to the f Whoever means to take my phiz 
altar with a trembling and apprehensive will find himself sorely perplexed in 

seeking for a fit occasion. That I shall 
; not give him one, is certain ; and if he 

* Tli 2 inrf Of Warwick came to London, ste . als one, he must be as cunning and 
attended by six hundred men with ragged quick-sighted 'a thief as Autolycus him- 
staved the badge of life family, embroidered on self. His best course will be to draw a 
their scarlet jackets. face, and call it mine, at a venture. 
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They who lu»vc not seen me these twenty* periwigs : mine, by a domestic fire-tide, 
years will say, It may possibly be a in a retreat as silent as retirement can 
striking likeness now, though it bears make it, where no noise is made but 
no resemblance to what he was : time what we make for our own amusement. 


makes groat alterations. They who 
know me better will say perhaps, Tnough 
it is not perfectly the thing, yet there is 
somewhat of the cast of his countenance. 
If the nose was a little longer, and the 
chin a little shorter, the eyes a little 
smaller, and the forehead a little more 
protuberant, it would be just the man. 
And thus, without seeing me at all, the 
artist may represent me to the public 
eye, with as much exactness us yours has 
bestowed upon you, though, 1 suppose, 
the original was full in his view when 
he made the attempt.* 

The following is a piece of pleasantry 
in the form of a riddle : 

‘ I send a cucumber, not of my own 
raising, and yet raised by me. 

Solve this enigma, dark enough 
To puzzle any brains. 

That are not downright puzzle-proof, 
And eat it for your pains. 

* * * * ‘ I raised the seed that pro- 
duced the plant that produced the fruit, 
that produced the seed that produced 
the fruit 1 sent you. Tliis latter seed I 
gave to the gardener of Terningham, 
who brought me the cucumber you 
mention. Thus you see-' I raised it — 
that is to say, I raised it virtually by 
having raised its progenitor ; and yet I 
did not raise it, because the identical 
seed from which it grew was raised at a 
distance/ * * * * 

We extract another specimen of epis- 
tolary ease : 

* At seven o’clock this evening, being 
the seventh of December, I imagine 1 
see you in your box at the coffee-house. 
No doubt the waiter, as ingenious and 
adroit as his predecessors were before 
him, raises the tea-pot to the ceiling 
with his right hand, while in his loft the 
tea-cup, descending almost to the floor, 
receives a limpid stream; limpid in its 
descent; but no sooner has it reached 
its destination, than, frothing and foam- 
ing to tlie view, it becomes a roaring 
syllabub. This is the nineteenth winter 
since I saw you in this situation ; and if 
nineteen more pass over me before 1 
die, I shall still remember a circum- 
stance we have often laughed at. 

* How different is the complexion of 
your evenings and mine I yours, spent 
amid the ceaseless hum that proceeds 
from the inside of fifty noisy and busy 


For instance, here arc two rustics, 
and your humble servant in company. 
One of the ladies has been playing on the 
harpsichord, while I, with the other, 
have been playing at battledore and 
shuttlecock. A little dog, in the mean 
time, howling under the chair of the 
former, performed, in the vocal way, to 
admiration. This entertainment over, 
I began my letter, and having nothing 
more important to communicate, have 
given you an account of it. I know you 
love dearly to be idle, when you can find 
an opportunity to be so ; but, as such op- 
portunities are rare with you, I thought 
it possible that a short description of the 
idleness I enjoy might give you pleasure. 
The happiness we cannot call our own, 
wc yet seem to possess, while wc sympa- 
thize with our friends who can/ 

Having converted a small summer- 
house in his garden into a writing-room, 
he thus moralises : ‘ It is an observation 
that naturally occurs upon this occasion, 
and which many other occasions furnish 
an opportunity to make, that people long 
for what they have not, and overlook 
the good in their possession. This is so 
true ill the present instance, that for 
years post I should have thought myself 
nappy to enjoy a retirement even less 
flattering to my natural taste than this 
in which I am now writing, and have 
often looked wistfully at a snug cottage, 
which, on account of its situation at a 
distance from noise anti disugiccuhlo ob- 
jects, scciued to promise me all 1 could 
wish or expect, so far as happiness may 
be said to be local ; never once adverting 
to this comfortable nook, which affords 
me all that could be found in the most 
sequestered hermitage, with the advan- 
tage of having all those accommodations 
near at hand which no hermitage could 
possibly aflord me. People imagine 
they should be happy in circumstances 
which they would find insupportably 
bur then some in less than a week. A 
man that has been clothed in fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day, envies 
the peasant under a thatched hovel; 
who, in return, envies him as much his 
palace and his pleasure ground. Could 
they change situations, the fine gentle- 
man would find his ceilings were too low, 
and that his casements admitted too 
much wind ; that he had no cellar for 
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his wine, and no wine to put in his eel- I should distprt the features of the mourn- 
lar. These, with a thousand other mor- ’fill attendants into laughter. But the 
tifying deficiencies, would shatter his mind, long wearied with the sameneaa of 
romantic project into innumerable frag- a dull dreary prosj>cct, will gladly fix its 
ments in a moment. The clown, at the eyes on any thing that may make a little 
same time, would find the accession of so variety ill its contemplations, though it 
much unwieldy treasure an encumbrance were but a kitten playing with her tail/ 
quite incompatible with an hour's case. He properly notices the relief derivable 
His choice would be puzzled by variety, to the mind from the task of poetical 
He would drink to excess, because he composition : 


would foresee no end to his abundance ; 
and he would cat himself sick for the 
same reason. He would have no idea of 
any other happiness than sensual grati- 
fication ; would make himself a beast, 
and die of his good fortune. The rich 
gentleman had perhaps, or might have 
had if he pleased at the shortost notice, 
just such a recess as this ; but, if he had 
it, he overlooked it, or* if lie had it not, 
forgot that he might command it when- 
ever he would. The rustic, too, was 
actually in possession of some blessings, 
which lie was a fool to relinquish, but 
which he could neither see nor feel, be- 
cause he had the daily and constant use 
of them ; such as good health, bodily 
strength, a head and a heart that never 
ached, and temperance, to the practice 
of which, he was bound by necessity, 
that, humanly sneaking, was a pledge 
and a security tor the continuance of 
them all/ 

lie laments the weakness of Ills frame 
and his tendency to melancholy, and at 
the same time accounts lor his occasional 
flights of humor : 

‘ If I had strength of mind, T have 
not strength of body for the task which, 
)ou say, some would impose upon me. 
I cannot hear much thinking. The 
meshes of that fine net-work, the brain, 
are composed of such mere spinners' 
threads in me, that, when a long thought 
finds its way into them, it buzzes, and 
twangs, and bustles about at such a rate 
as seems to threaten the whole contex- 
ture. — No — 1 must needs refer it again 
to you. 

4 My enigma will probably find you 
out, and you will find out my enigma, 
at some future time. 1 am not in a 
humor to transcribe it now. Indeed I 
wonder that a sportive thought should 
ever knock at the door of my intellects, 
and still more that it should gain ad- 
mittance. It is as if Harlequin should 
intrude himself into the gloomy chamber 
where a corpse is deposited in state. His 
antirgcsticulations would be unseasonable 
at any rate, but more especially so if they 


‘At this season of the year, and in 
this gloomy uncomfortable climate, it is 
no easy matter for the owner of a mind 
like mine, to divert it from sad subjects, 
and fix it upon Buch as may administer 
to its amusement. Poetry, above all 
things, is useful to me in this respect. 
While 1 am held in pursuit of pretty 
images, or a pretty way of expressing 
them, 1 forget every thing that is irksome, 
and, like a boy that plays truant, deter- 
mine to avail myself of the present op- 
portunity to be amused, and to put by 
the disagreeable recollection that I must, 
after all, go home and be whipt again/ 

‘ I send you Table Talk. It is a med- 
ley of many things, some that may be 
useful, and some that, for aught I know, 
may lie very diverting, i' am merry 
that I may decoy people into my com- 
pany, ami grave that they may be the 
better for it. Now and then I put on 
the garb of a philosopher, and take the 
opportunity that disguise procures me, 
to drop a word in favor of religion. In 
short, there is some froth, and here and 
there a bjt of sweetmeat, which seems to 
entitle it justly to the name of a certain 
dish the ladies call a trifle. 1 did not 
choose to be more facetious, lest 1 should 
consult the taste of my readers at the 
expense of my own approliation ; nor 
more serious than I have been, lest I 
should forfeit theirs. A poet, in my 
circumstances, has a difficult part to act ; 
one minute obliged to bridle his humor, 
if he has any, and the next, to clap a 
spur to the Bides of it ; now ready to 
weep from a sense of the importance of 
his subject, tfod on a sudden constrained 
to laugh, lest his gravity should be mis- 
taken for dulncss. If this be not violent 
exercise for the mind, I know not what 
is; and, if any man doubt it, let him 
try. Whether all this management and 
contrivance be necessary, I do not know, 
but I am inclined to suspect that if my 
Muse was to go forth clad in Quaker 
color, without one bit of riband to en- 
liven her appearance, she might walk 
from one end of London to the other, as 
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little noticed as if she were ope of the/ 
to&t&tikS * *> •’ *■' s-' >' *• - ■ 

Kile mm® to have ^readied tiicf feehaoi. 
riuu* upirit’ awl fche critical asperity of 
the auttiorof the' Rambler: 

‘ I have nodbjeefcion in the world to 
your conveying a cdpy' to Dr. Johnson ; 
though well -khow that one of his 
pointed sarcasms, if he should happen to 
be ; displeased; would soon find its way 
in to. ail companies, and spoil the sale. 

Ho^tite^ mdeedj like h man that thinks 
agreaLfleal, hnd that sometimes thinks 
rdugtoud<y : hut reportMnfdrrns me that 
he j&aihefeu severe enough in his anim- 
adversions <upon Dr. Watts, who was 
nevertheless, if I am in any degree a 
judjje 6f verse, a man of true poetical 
ability; careless, indeed, for the most 
part, and inattentive too often to those 
niceties which constitute elegance of ex- 
pression, but frequently sublime in his 
conceptions, and masterly in his execu- 
tions Pope, I have heard, had placed 
him once in the Dunciad ; but, on being 
advised to read before he judged him, 
was convinced that he deserved other 
treatment, and thrust somebody’s block- 
head into the gap, whose name, consist- 
ing of a monosyllable, happened to fit it. 

Whatever faults, however, 1 may be 
cliargeable with as a poet, I cannot ac- 
cuse myself of negligence. 1 never suffer 
a line to pass till j have made it as good 
as I can ; and though my doctrines may 
offend this king of critics, he will not, I 
flatter myself, be disgusted by slovenly 
inaccuracy, either in the numbers, rh ymes, 
or language. Let the rest take its chance. 

It is possible he may be pleased ; and if 
he should, I shall have engaged on my 
side one of the best trumpeters in the 
kingdom. Let him only speak as favor- 
ably .of me as he has spoken of sir 
llichard Blackmore (who, though he 
shines in his poem called Creation, has 
written more absurdities in verse than 
any writer of our country,) and my suc- 
cess will be secured.' 

His opinion fc of Gray is very favor- 
able. , 

" I have beeir reading Gray’s works, 
and think him the only poet since Shak- 
speare entitled to thechaiacterof sublime. 

Perhaps you will remember that I once 
had a different opinion of him. I was 
prejudiced. He did not belong to our 
Thursday society, and was an Eton man, 
which lowered him prodigiously in our 
esteem. I once v thought Swift’s’ Letters* 
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like Gray’s better. His humor, or his 
wit, or. whatever it is to be called, is 
never ill-natured or offensive, and yet, I 
think, equally poignant with the dean’s.* 

He speaks of the changes of fashion 
with a mixture of pleasantry and sar- 
casm: 

f While the world lasts, fashion will 
continue to lead it by the nose. And, 
after all, what can fashion do for its 
most obsequious followers } It can ring 
the changes upon the same things, and 
it can do no more. Whether our hats be 
white or black, our caps high or low, — 
whether we wear two watches or one, 
is of little consequen ce. There is indeed 
an appearance of variety ; but the folly 
and vanity that dictate and adopt the 
change are invariably the same. When 
the fashions of a particular period appear 
more reasonable tnan those of the preced- 
ing, it is not because the world is grown 
more reasonable than it was, but be- 
cause in a course of perpetual changes, 
sonic of them must sometimes happen to 
be for the better. Neither do I suppose 
the preposterous customs that prevail at 
present, a proof of its greater folly. In 
a few years, perhaps next year, the fine 
gentleman will shut up his umbrella, 
and give it to liis sister, filling his hand 
with a crab- tree cudgel instead of it: 
and when he has done so, will he be 
wiser than now ? By no means. The 
love of change will have betrayed him 
into a propriety, which, in reality,* lie 
has no taste for, all his merit on the oc- 
casion amounting to no more than this — 
that, being weary of one plaything, he 
has taken up another/ 


THE FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE, OR A ME- 
MOIR Or JOSEPH BRASBRIDGE. 1824 . 

This is a mass of anecdotes, rather than 
a regular specimen of formal biography. 
It is written with frankness and simpli- 
city, without guile or affectation. We 
might be surprised if the remarks of a 
man in the eightieth year of his* age 
should display the vigor of undedining 
intellect: frivolous garrulity and incon- 
sequential reasoning may rather be ex- 
pected ; but, as the entertainment is of- 
fered with friendliness and good- will, we , 
accept it with good-humor, and shall not 
affirm, with the stern air of a critic, that 
the fare is coarse and homely. 

Few citizens arc more known to the 
inhabitants of Fleet-street than thc/r<w- 


hie best that could be written; but I t Return (for so a retired tradesman 
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usually called) who thus appears as hfe distinguished was a surgeon, cotnowndy 
own biographer. He commenced busi- called Dr. Glover* whose pleasantry liras 
ness as a silver-smith upon tlie basis of ever at command, and who, next to 
a considerable share of private property, Foote (we speak from the authority of 
to which he made a handsome addition an old friend who kucw Mm well), was 
by a marriage with a e most lovely and the most witty man of the age. 
amiable woman.* The death of this f Another gay and fascinating xnena- 
lady and of an only child deeply affected her at the Globe (says our author), was ' 
him; and these melancholy events con- Mr. John Morgan, a man universally 
curred, with his love of conviviality, to known and esteemed, and whose death 
impel him into a course of good-fellow- made a chasm in the wide circle of his 
ship and dissipation. — f 1 divided my acquaintancenot easily filled up. He was 
time (he says) between the tavern club, a remarkably handsome young man, and 
the card party, the hunt, the fight — and seeing him one night at an IS. O. table, 
MY my shop to be looked after by others, he reminded me so strongly of thecha- 
whilst I decided on the respective merits racter of George Barnwell, and awakened 
of Humphries and Mendoza, Johnson in me such an anxiety lest he might be 
and Big Ben. Every idle sight, in exposed to equal temptation, that, as 1 
short,' was sure to have me for a spectator; walked home, I could not help rernon- 


and I should be ashamed, at this advanced 
period of my life, to narrate the extent 
of my early follies, did I not hope that 
the sequel of my story will gain me the 
forgiveness of my readers. What made 
my conduct still more inexcusable at this 
time, was, that 1 had married again, 
and found, in the excellent woman who 


strating with him on the folly and danger 
of frequenting such places ; I told him, 
that he and his companions had all ap- 
peared to me like a swarm of moths, 
hovering round the flame, into which 
they would all sooner or later inevitably 
be drawn, to tlieir utter destruction. I 
bade him consider, that even if he nei- 


has now been my partner for more than 
forty years, a tender and judicious friend, 
who patiently bore with my infirmities, 
in the daily hope of my amendment. 
For several years T was a member of the 
Highflye r Club, held at the Turf Coffee- 
House, and so called in compliment to 
Mr. Tattcrsall, the grandfather of the 
present well known and highly respec- 
table gentleman of that name. Mr. Tat- 


ther w on nor lost, which was more than 
the chances against him could justify him 
in expecting, he yet, if he staked a gui- 
nea, paid at the rate of three guineas an 
hour interest for the use of the table ; 
and that I was certain no gentleman 
could play constantly at faro, hazard, or 
any game of that kind, for less than a 
thousand a year, even .leaving his pro- 
bable losses out of the calculation. The 


tersall was the founder of this club ; he 
was a very kincl-licarted, worthy man, 
abounding in anecdote, and extremely 
entertaining in conversation ; though, to 
his credit be it told, he was so scrupu- 
lous with respect to truth, that it might 
he said of him, as Bennet Langton said 
ef J>r. Johnson, he always spoke as if lie 
was oil oath. lie invited me, with some 
other friends, to pay him a visit at Iligh- 
flycr-Ilall; and added, that if I would 
come and see him, he would give me an 
order to replenish his side-hoard, as he 
intended laying out a hundred pounds 
on it. 1 thanked him for his kindness, 
hut told hiift there was no occasion to 
put sugar on the cake, as the pleasure of 
enjoying his society under his own roof 
would be quite sufficient to draw me 
there, without the additional induce- 
ment of serving my own interests/ 

At the Globe tavern he met with se- 
veral men of wit and humor. Among 
these enliv.-ners of sorb tv. the mo‘-t 


wisest gamester is he who, winning once, 
plays no more/ 

A less conspicuous member of the 
club was Henry Baldwin the bookseller, 
whose liberality, however, was more cre- 
ditable to him than wit or vivacity would 
have been. 

f On my return home, Mrs. Btfas- 
bridge reminded me, that about seven 
years before Mr. Baldwin had left a 
packet to my care, with a direction on 
the envelope, that it was to be placed 
among my private papers, and opened 
by me in case of my surviving him ; to 
this direction the following words were 
added : f Of this, do not say a word to 
any body, but be assured, that in the 
enclosed there is nothing to give you 
uneasiness so careful was this worthy 
man to spare me even a momentary anx- 
iety, whilst I might be unfolding it. I 
now fulfilled his request by opening it, 
and, to my great surprise, 1 found it to 
rorrain a bond of my own, with a few 
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lines from him, begging mo to accept his service again ; when he went to the 
and the interest up to that time, as a jpalace, the king said, * Holmes, where 
token of his regard. I mentioned it to have you been ? I have not seen you 
his son Charles, who replied, * In every these two or three years !' 
thing that was my father’s practice ; e His majesty was coming one day 
whatever good action he did, he always from the San-Fiorenzo at Weymouth : 
wished it should be unknown/ ’ the wind and tide met ; and the people 


The Sprtad Eagle, in the Strand, a 
house famous for the resort of young 
men after tlidr return from the theatres, 
had an occasional visit from Mr. 13ras- 
bridge. Shorter, the landlord, face- 
tiously observed, that he had a very un- 
common set of customers ; for, 4 what 
with hanging, drowning, and natural 
depths, he had acliange every six months/ 
A ludicrous hoax, on a serious sub- 
ject, is thus mentioned: ‘ Mr. Darwin 
was one of the churchwardens of St. 
Mildred’s. A gentleman, who had for- 
merly lived in the parish, and whose wife 
was buried in the church- yard, after- 
wards went, into a distant country, and 
erected a superb mausoleum upon his 
estate ; the first dedication of which he 
wished to he to the remains of his wife. 
Accordingly, he wrote to the church- 
wardens; and a proper deputation of 
gravediggers, with the sexton, and Mr. 
llarwin at their head, descended into 
the vaults to search for the coffin of the 
defunct. When they found it, however, 
it was in such a state that it could not 
be moved; they, therefore, contented 
themselves with transferring tlio plate, 
stating the name, age, and period of de- 
cease, to its next neighbour, a respecta- 
ble old gentleman, who, most likely, 
little dreamed in his life-time that his 
clay would finally rest beneath a superb 
mausoleum, and have all the honours 
paid to it that were intended by the 
owner for his departed wife/ 

The following anecdotes of George 
III. appear to be authentic: 4 Among 
other proofs of the late king’s surprising 
memory, I shall relate two facts. Mr. 
Richardson, who formerly lived at Man- 
chester, came up with a committee bear- 
ing an address to his majesty; in the 
latter part of his life he resided at Nor- 
wood, and, having the curiosity to go to 
Windsor Palace, his majesty saw him 
on coming out of chapel, called him by 
his name, hoped he was well, and asked 
how he had left all the good people at 
Manchester; this was after a lapse of 
sixteen years.— Mr. Clay’s shopman had 
often attended upon the king. He had 
quitted his master’s service and gone 
abroad ; on his return, he was taken into 


on shore were very apprehensive that 
the barge would be swamped. Tlie next 
morning, some officers waited on the 
king to congratulate him on his escape, 
saying, that his majesty must have been 
in great fear. The king thanked them 
for their kind concern, at the same time 
saying, that he had not experienced any 
fear ; for, let what would be said of the 
family, there were no cowards among 
them, whatever fools there might be.*— 
When the Talent * came into power, they 
turned out every body that they could, 
even lord Sandwich, the master of the 
stag-hounds. The king met his lord- 
ship in his ride soon after. 4 How do, 
how do?' cried his majesty; 4 so they 
have turned you off: it was not iny fault, 
upon iny honour, for it was as much as 
1 could do to keep my own place/ 

The generosity of an odd but a good 
Fish is worthy of notice and applause. 
f ( >n the approaching marriage of Mr. 
Holland, the barrister, with the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Holland, of Clapliam, 
Mr. Fish, an old friend of the family, 
called one morning, a short time before 
the intended union took place: when he 
was going away, the young lady attended 
him to the door ; he held out his hands 
to her, and asked her which she would 
have. She, a little embarrassed by the 
question, put his hands together, aiul 
playfully said she would have them both, 
lie good-naturedly told her, that he 
commended the prudence of her choice, 
as there was a note in each, which he 
meant to present her with, not only lor 
the respect he bore her father, but also 
in token of his approbation of her choice : 
the notes were lor a thousand jwunds 
each. Four months afterwards tliis same 
Mr. Fish dined with Mr. Bill, an apo- 
thecary in Bridge-street, in company 
with alderman Smith, Mr. Blades, and 
two or three other gentlemen. In the 
course of the afternoon Mr. Fish said 
that he had a relation, a most pleasing 
and respectable young woman, whom he 
much wished to see comfortably married, 
and that, if a proper person should coinc 
in his way, he would himself give her 
a portion of five thousand pounds. ‘ I 
do not know whom you could find more 
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eligible than the gentleman now at the 
head of the table/ said the alderman, 
who knew there was a partiality between 
the parties, which only prudential mo- 
tives prevented them from cultivating. 

‘ ]f Mr. Hill can obtain her consent/ 
said Mr. Fish, ‘ he shall have my money/ 

< Sir/ said Mr. Bill, c you make me the 
happiest of men/ The next day Mr. 
Bill presented himself at the lady’s house, 
and the marriage took place soon after. 
Mr. Fish paid the portion according to 
his promise/ 

A l>on mot of the elder Bannister is 
a pleasant vindication of his convivial 
habits. * Charles Bannister was one of 
my associates, and it will be readily be- 
lieved that no deficiency of wit or hilarity 
was found in parties over which he pre- 
sided. f You will ruin your constitu- 
tion/ said a friend to him, 6 by sitting 
up in this manner at nights / — c Oh/ 
replied he, c you do not know the nature 
of my constitution : I sit up at night to 
watch it and keep it in repair, whilst 
you are sleeping carelessly in your bed/ 
We introduce the case of l)r. Dodd, 
not only because we think that he was 
cruelly treated for an offence from which 
no injury resulted, but with a view of 
correcting the gross error of a critic, who 
says, * No one ever read the letters of 
Chesterfield without being convinced of 
his heartlessncss : hut here we have the 
testimony of an eye-witness, which 
establishes tlie fact beyond all doubt/ 
Certainly not, we answer, because the 
fact lias no connexion wiili the noble 
let ter- writer, but relates to his nephew 
and successor. The old carl, whatever 
were his demerits, would not, we think, 
have been so unfeeling. 

* Sir Thomas Halifax was a most ex- 
cellent chief magistrate; one instance, 
in particular, of his impartiality and 
firmness, when he was lord mayor, I 
witnessed myself with respect to doctor 
Dodd. The unfortunate delinquent was 
brought before him, and was standing 
in a room crowded with spectators ; when 
lord Chesterfield sent up his name to 
the lord mayor, and requested a private 
interview. Sir Thomas, with manly and 
becoming spirit, sent his compliments 
to his lordship, and informed him, that 
the business he was come upon being of 
a public nature, he could not possibly 
hear it in private, every person present 
having as much right as himself to be 
made acquainted with it. The sight of 
doctor Dodd upon liis knees, imploring 
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tdb mercy of lord Chesterfield, moved 
every one but the polished statue to 
whom he addressed himself ; in vain ho 
reminded him of the cares he had la- 
vished upon his infancy, and entreated 
his forgiveness of a fault, which, at the 
very moment he committed it, he meant 
to make amends for ; in vain he implored 
him to save his character and his life by 
withdrawing his prosecution : this flinty- 
hearted young nobleman, then only just 
arrived at man's estate — a period of life 
when all the finest feelings are generally 
too acutely awake, and prudence and 
self-interest scarcely yet roused— could, 
unmoved, behold his old preceptor kneel- 
ing at his feet, and could coldly turn 
from him, leaving him to all the misery 
of despair, and anticipated disgrace/ 


HINTS CPON EDUCATION, 
chiefly directed against the Resort of 
English Females to the Continent for 
Instruction ; by a Lady . 

At a time when the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, in private life, are more 
than ordinary, and are become the sub- 
ject of daily observation and experience, 
there is much to produce a general anil 
practical conviction of the importance of 
subjecting the youthful mind to such a 
course of early discipline, as may tend to 
produce a character of energy and so- 
lidity, of intellectual and moral worth. 

The habits of the middle class of society 
in this country have hitherto formed the 
basis and the principal security of all that 
is excellent and dignified in the English 
character ; and to sustain a consistent 
and honorable part in such a station, has 
been justly esteemed a distinction suf- 
ficiently valuable to preclude all envy of 
the peculiar advantages of rank or wealth. 
It snould be a principal object of educa- 
tion in the present day, by repressing a 
vain and sordid ambition, to preserve 
these sentiments and habits unimpaired. 
Should this valuable class of the commu- 
nity entirely disappear, the extent and 
severity of the loss would be deeply and 
permanently felt; and while one-half 
is struggling under the pressure of accu- 
mulate! difficulties, and sinking into po- 
verty, and a great proportion of the re- 
mainder is engageu in an unnatural and 
a ruinous competition for the luxury and 
splendor of a more elevated station, 
these fatal tendencies in the present 
state of society require a powerful coun- 
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taction. Xt itiiisf fee? bought; it will 
found, in & Tfiglit direction M the minds 
bf'the ydurig, and in the general dif- 
fusion, among the rising generation, of 
the principles of pure religion. 
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the principles of pure religion. 

It will not be deemed irrelevant to the 
Present subject to notice and lament 
Ml At too general preference of foreign 
education. Which is one of the worst con- 
sequences of the increased facilities of 
fbreigh intercourse, and of the habits 
which it has induced in a certain class of 
society. It is not denied, that superior 
advantages may be enjoyed on the con- 
tinent, for the acquisition of some mo- 
dern languages, although English, still 
the first in importance to English ladies, 
cannot be of the number. It is admitted, 
also, that certain external accomplish- 
ments may be acquired in greater per- 
fection, and at a more moderate pecu- 
niary expense, abroad, than at home. 
Yet these advantages, however desirable 
in themselves, may be, and probably 
will be, in many instances, too dearly 
purchased by the sacrifice of one of the 
least of those correct principles, right 
feelings, and useful domestic habits, 
which are so essential to the female cha- 
racter, that nothing can atone for their 
absence. Foreign associations have not 
hitherto proved beneficial to our national 
character ; and it is not unjust, or even 
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any plab of education, that it does not 
aftord direct and ample means for the at- 
tainment of that moral and religious im- 
provement, which ought always to be its 
primary and ultimate object. 'Fins ob- 
ject cannot surely be included in the rea- 
sonable expectations of those who send 
their children abroad for education, or 
who accompany them thither from mo- 
tives of oeconomy or convenience. It will 
be well if they return, as they sometimes 
may, with an undiminislied regard for 
the domestic habits, the civil institutions, 
and the religious privileges of tlieir na- 
tive land. But it cannot be even hoped, 
that all these voluntary exiles will con- 
tinue English in manners, no less than 
in heart and affection. It will be a 
subject of deep regret to all who .wish 
well to their country, if those national 
characteristics, which have been too 
much our pride, should be insensibly 
melted away through tile absence of that 
jealous care, which is now peculiarly re- 
quisite for their preservation. May this 
care be long continued, 

4 and while yet a spot is left. 

Where English minds and manners can be 
found,* 

may there never be Wanting hands and 
hearts to cultivate, to cherish, and ex- 
tend it. 


illiberal, to assert, that our religious and 
moral principles, our language and lite- 
rature, our habits and manners, arc, at 
the present moment, more likely to sus- 
tain injury, than to derive improvement, 
from such an infusion into the mass of 
our society, as must be the result of 
a general, or even a partial, adoption of 
the plan of foreign education. What, in 
every particular instance, must he the 
natural consequence of subjecting the 
youthful mind, in its most impressible 
state, to an influence which has been 
found so pernicious even at a subsequent 
period of life? To place a child in a 
large foreign seminary, is to incur at 
once all the risks arising from equivocal 
principles, uncertain associations, and 
corrupt examples ; and all the dangers 
attending an introduction into a large 
English school, will probably be multi- 
plied a hundred-fold. And even if no 
impressions positively injurious were to 
be apprehended, it must be remembered 
that there is no simple negative in mo- 
rals; that the absence of good always 
involves the presence of evil ; and that 
it is a serious and a sufficient objection to 


CANDID CONFESSIONS ; BY THE DUCHESS 
OF OEJ.EANS. 

I am unquestionably very ugly; I 
have not even tolerable features; my 
eyes are small, my nose is short and 
thick, my lips arc long and flat ; 1 hav 
great hanging cheeks and a large face ; 
my stature is short and stout, my body 
and my thighs too are short, and upon 
the whole 1 am a very ugly little object. 
If I had not a good heart, no one could 
endure me. To know whether iny eyes 
give tokens of my possessing wit, they 
must be examined with a microscope, or 
it will be difficult to judge. Hands 
more ugly than mine arc not perhaps to 
be found on the whole globe. The king 
J^Ijo/us XIF.J has often told me so, 
and has made me laugh at it heartily ; 
for, not being able to flatter even myself 
that I possessed any one thing which 
could be called pretty, I resolved to be 
the first to laugh at my own ugliness : 
this- has succeeded as well as I could 
have wished, and 1 must confess that I 
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have seldom been at a loss for something 
to laugh at. 

All my lift*, even from my earliest 
years, I thought myself so ugly, that I 
did not like to be looked at. 1 there- 
fore cared little for dress, because jewels 
and decoration attract attention. As 
Monsieur loved to be covered with dia- 
monds, it was fortunate that I did not 
regard them, for otherwise we should 
have quarreled about who was to wear 
them. On grand occasions, he used for- 
merly to make me dress in red ; 1 did 
so, but much against my inelination, 
for I always hated whatever was in- 
convenient to me. He always ordered 
my dresses, and even used to paint my 
cheeks himself. 

1 made the countess of Soissons 
laugh very heartily once. Slit* said to 
me, e How is it, madam, , that you 
never look in a mirror when you pass it, 
as every body else does?’ 1 answered, 

‘ Because I have too great a regard for 
myself to be fond of seeing myself look 
as ugly as 1 really am/ 

***** 

Upon my arrival at Saint Germain, 

I felt as if I had fallen from the clouds. 
The princess Palatine went to Paris, 
and there fixed me. 1 put as good a 
face upon the affair as was possible ; I 
saw very well that I did not please my 
husband much, and indeed that could 
not be wondered at, considering my ug- 
liness ; however, 1 resolved to conduct 
myself in such a manner toward him 
that lie should become accustomed to 
me by my attentions, and eventually 
should be enabled to endure me. Im- 
mediately after my arrival, the king 
came to see me at the Chateau Neuf, 
where Monsieur and I lived : he brought 
with him the dauphin, who was then a 
child. As soon as I had finished my 
toilette, he returned to the old Chateau, 
where he received me in the guard’s hall, 
and led me to the queen, whispering at 
the same time, ( Do not he frightened, 
madame ; she will he more afraid of 
you than you of her/ 


WAR ANi) rEACF. ; A vision; 
from * Prose by a Poet / 

Haft into by -gone times, he (the au- 
thor) saw a goose’s egg lying in the 
middle of a highway, on which multi- 
tudes were traveling ; indeed it was the 
highway to and through all nations. A 
voe. v. 


rareless foot happening, to bwak-this 
egg, instead of ft gosling put crawled ja 
reptile, which, increasing in bulk pve*y 
[ moment, presently grew up into a rooft- 
ster as hideous to look upon as a Hindoo 
divinity. |t was the Demon of Wpf in 
his own person, never before revoked ty 
mortal eye. His figure might have been 
fashioned in mockery of .the human 
form ; his stature reached the clouds, 
and his shadow darkened t)m fairest pro- 
vinces of the globe. Ho had two heads, 
which, unlike those of Janus, were > 
placed front to front ; innumerable arms, 
branching out all round his shoulders, 
sides, and chest; with legs as multi- 
tudinous, resembling in color and motion 
the pillars of sand in an African whirl- 
wind. Ilis twin faces were frightfully 
distorted ; they glared, they grinned, 
they spat, they railed, and hissed, and 
roared ; they gnashed tlieir tectli, and 
bit, and butted with their foreheads at 
each other. His arms, wielding swords, 
and spears, and shields, were fighting to- 
gether, each against its neighbours, right 
and left, so that every one had to con- 
tend with two. Often were they broken, 
paralysed, or cut sheer off; yet they were 
quickly restored to strength and activity, 
or reinstated by others that sprouted 
from the stumps. His legs, in like man- 
ner, were indefatigably at variance, stri- 
ding contrary ways, trampling on each 
other’s toes, or kicking shins, by uni- 
versal consent, in the most ludicrous and 
horrible manner. Beneath them the na- 
tions of Christendom were like mole-hills 
overturned, where the inhabitants, like 
ants when their nests are broken up, were 
running to and fro in consternation, and 
perishing by thousands at every change 
of his station. 

Among the victims, however, there 
were some splendidly appareled, whose 
business it was to preserve the rest from 
being crushed by his sUps, yet who ap- 
peared to delight in the misfortunes of 
their fellow-croatur' s, whom they urged 
to push one another down in the path of 
the monster, for their own amusement. 

At the same time, with goads in their 
hands, which had been entrusted to 
them expressly for the purpose of keep- 
ing him off, they incessantly pricked him 
on, even when he would have been quiet, 
or have taken a different road. One of 
these especially distinguished himself ; 
he was a little man, in a green coat, with 
an eagle's head on his shoulders, and a 
cock’s-comb upon it, of which he was 

i* 
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prodigiously vain. This non-descri^t 
being had the power of driving the de- 
stroyer whithersoever he pleased,— -ex- 
cept across the strait of Dover. 

After the giant had thus exercised 
himself (with one short interval of slum- 
ber) for more than twenty years,— twenty 
years in a reverie may be passed in 
twenty seconds, — he appeared utterly 
exhausted. Suddenly, as if he had 
been struck with apoplexy, he lay down, 
and stretching himself down at full 
length, from the rock of Gibraltar, across 
the whole continent of Europe, and 
beyond the arctic circle, he made his 
pillow of the polar ices, and fell fast 
asleep, — for 4 Peace is only the sleep of 
War/ 

The deponent in tins case followed 
him into his slumber ; for, lo ! the mon- 
ster dreamed ; and the first thing that 
he dreamed was, naturally enough, that 
he was awake. lie imagined himself 
standing upright upon his forest of legs, 
with all his arms spread out in the sky, 
amidst the breezes, the dew, and the 
sunshine of a lovely spring morning. 
The songs of the birds, the fragrance of 
the flowers, the glory of the heavens, 
anti the beauty of the earth, ravished his 
senses, and renovated his very existence ; 
he found himself, notwithstanding his 
former consciousness, a different being, 
with new feelings, affections, and de- 
sires. His opposite faces, reciprocally 
gazing and admiring, by degrees grew 
so amiable in each other's eyes, that 
they smiled, and blushed, and kissed, 
and said the softest, sweetest things that 
his four ears had ever heard. His ma- 
nifold arms embraced, shook hands to- 
gether, and exchanged rings in token of 
eternal reconciliation. His legs all stood 
up in one phalanx ; all ran in one di- 
rection, and at last all fell to dancing, 
till he was forced to sit down upon the 
Alps with fatigue of enjoyment. Mean- 
while this chimera of chimeras, who be- 
fore had frozen the beholder of his per- 
son and performances with fresh horror 
at every look, grew so gentle, intellec- 
tual, and graceful, in manners, in aspect, 
and in fonn, that the present wit- 
ness (though slow to believe any good 
of him) became as fully persuaded as he 
himself was, that he could be no longer 
the same, but that he must actually 
have undergone a metamorphosis as 
marvellous as any thing in Ovid, from 
the Demon of War being transformed 
into the Angel of Peace : and so in truth 


he was, for he was asleep, and ' Peace is 
only the sleep of War/ 

Ten months had elapsed in this 
charming illusion,— for time in a dream 
is as evanescent as it is in a brown study, 
— when our ruminator felt a shock on 
his left side, as if the man in the moon, 
from that astounding elevation, had 
leaped upon him, broken through his 
ribs, and crushed out his heart ; while 
a voice, more terrible than he had ever 
heard during the French Revolution, 
from the tribune, the guillotine, or the 
throne, thundered in his ears ‘ Le Con - 
frres c.st dissovs, He started up, and 
the first object he saw (for instinctively 
he looked that way) was the little man, 
in the green coat, with the eagle’s head, 
who had just jumped on shore, in the 
south of France. The giant fixed his 
eye intensely upon him, and never 
winked, nor withdrew it, day or night, 
for two whole weeks, while he watched 
his old tormentor, carried in the arms of 
fortune herself, seated again without re- 
sistance on the throne of France, and the 
cock’s-comb replaced by her on the eagle’s 
crest. Every moment of this ghastly inter- 
val, the phantom himself was visibly re- 
lapsing into his former ferocity ; and no 
sooner was the audacious adventurer re- 
established, than his two heads began to 
frown, and snarl and snap; bis hands 
to combat, and his feet to wrestle. The 
demon of war was alive, awake, and in 
action again ; for ‘ Peace is only the 
sleep of W ar/ 

* * * * Here the story breaks off; as 
the vision is supposed to have occurred 
before the battle of W aterloo. 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC, 

a character , by C. Wcstmacott . 

Ralph Rattle was in early life the 
most pleasant, facetious, mellow-hearted 
fellow that ever yielded the brilliant 
flash of wit’s merriment, or ‘ set the 
table in a roar.’ lie is now five-and- 
thirty, in the very prime of life, a wi- 
dower, without encumbrance, in the en- 
joyment of apparent good health, easy 
in circumstances, and beloved by a large 
circle of friends ; but, having unfor- 
tunately read Abernethyon Indigestion, 
and some other authors on plethoric af- 
fections, he has imbibed an opinion that 
he is growing too fat, that he has a deter- 
mination of blood to the head, and that 
he shall die suddenly of apoplexy ; all of 
which evils, although he is perfectly 
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free from, he can describe the sensations 
of accurately (such is the force of ima- 
gination), aud he is now undergoing a 
course of alterative medicine, which has 
already reduced him from a portly, 
round-faced gentleman of sixteen stone, 
to a lank-cln eked, cadaverous, hollow- 
eyed skeleton of ten : this has of course 
produced nervous debility, and the con- 
sequent train of agitations. The tre- 
mulous sensations of the affection are by 
him construed into so many increasing 
symptoms of fancied disease, nor can the 
combined skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians free his mind from the oppressive 
infatuation. From being a two-bottle 
man, he now limits himself to two 
glasses; and, instead of being eternally 
engaged in a series of pleasant entertain- 
ments and agreeable society, he is turned 
hermit, sees no one, and refuses all in- 
vitations either to public or private 
amusements. But what appears the 
strangest feature in this species of misery, 
is the ability with which lie reasons on 
his malady, whenever the subject can be 
made applicable to any other person ; for 
example, the hyp (says Ralph) is, of all 
diseases, whether chronic or acute, the 
most terrible. 4 Every mail will of course 
insist that his own peculiar malady is 
the most heinous, and lie the most ex- 
emplary sufferer. I have heard main- 
tained as worse, the head-ache, tooth- 
ache, fever, dislocation, rheumatism, 
asthma, — 1 have had them all, and deny 
the assertions. Taken with its huge 
train of eyils, which besiege and van- 
quish the body and mind at once, there 
is nothing (that I know of) which at all 
approaches the terrible Pass In Ilypo- 
choiidi iaca. It is the curse of the poet, 
of the wit ; it is the great tax upon in- 
tellect; the bar to prosperity and re- 
nown. ( )lher ills come and pass away ; 
they have their paroxysms, their minutes 
or hours of tyranny, and vanish as sha- 
dows of empty dreams ; but this is with 
you for ever. The phantom of fear is 
always about you. You feel it in the 
day at every turn ; and' at night you sec 
it ijjum mated and made terrible in a 
million of fantastic shapes. Like the bag 
of tlie merchant Abudah, it comes for 
ever with the night, in one shape or an- 
other — devil, or giant, or hideous chi- 
mera ; or it is an earthquake or a fiery 
tiood— or a serpent turning you in its 
loathsome folds — or it sits in your heart 
like an incubus, and presses you down 
to ruin/ 


UNCHANGEABLE LOVE. 

Love, as might be supposed. Is a fre- 
quent subject of Mr. Moore's Irish raer 
lodies. He treats the pleasing topic with 
elegance and grace, and, in it le following 
air, he forcibly appeals to the feelings 3 

4 Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms, 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow and fleet in my 
arms 

Like fairy-gifts fading away ; 

Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment 
thou art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will ; 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my 
heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly still. 

4 It is not while beauty and youth are thine 
own, 

And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 

That the fervor and faith of a soul can be 
known, 

To’wliich time will but make thee more dear I 
Oil ! the heart that lias truly loved never for- 
gets, 

But as truly loves on to the close; 

As the sunflower turns on her god, when besets. 

The same look which she turn’d when he 
rose !* 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that our designer and engraver have 
done full justice to the subject. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE IRISH, 

from. Mr . T. C. Crolcers Researches in 
the South of Ireland . 

Tiie circular entrenchments and bar- 
rows, known by the name of Danish 
forts in Ireland, are pointed out as the 
abode of fairy communities ; and to dis- 
turb their habitation, in other words to 
dig, or plough up a rath or fort, whose 
construction the superstitious natives 
ascribe to the labor and ingenuity of the 
4 good people,’ is considered as unluck y, 
and entailing some severe disaster on 
the violator and his kindred. An indus- 
trious peasant, who purchased a farm 
in the neighbourhood of Mallow from a 
near relative of mine, commenced his 
improvements by building upon it a 
good stone house, together with a lime- 
kiln. Soon alter, he waited on the pro- 
prietor, to state 4 the trouble he was come 
tp by reason of the old fort, the fairies 
not approving of his having placed the 
lime-kiln so near their dwelling he 
had lost his sow with nine bonniveens 
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(sucking trigs), his horse fell into a 
quarry ami was killed, and three Of his 
sheep died, r all through the means of 
the fairies/ Though the lime-kiln had 
Cost him five guineas, he declared he 
would never burn another stone in it* 
but take it down without delay, and 
build one away from the fort, saying he 
was wrong in putting that kiln in the 
way of the r good people/ who were thus 
obliged to go out of their usual track. 
The back door of his house unfor- 
tunately also faced the same fort ; but this 
offence was obviated by almost closing 
it up, leaving only a small hole at the 
top, to allow the good people free pas- 
sage, should they require it. In these 
raths, fairies are represented as holding 
their festi\c meetings, and entering into 
all the fantastic and wanton mirth that 
music and glittering banquets are ca- 
pable of inspiring. A fairy chieftain, 
of much local celebrity, name d Knop, is 
supposed to hold his court in a rath, on 
the road side between Cork and Youghall, 
where often travelers, unacquainted with 
the country, have been led astray by the 
appearance of lights and by alluring 
sounds proceeding from within ; but 
when 

The village cock gave note of day, 
l T p sprang in haste the airy throng ; 

The word went round, 1 away ! away ! 

The night is short, the way is long’ — 

and the delicious viands change into car- 
rion. The crystal goblets become rug- 
ged pebbles, and the whole furniture of 
the feast undergoes a similar metamor- 
phosis. 

An eddy of dust, raised by the wind, 
is attributed to the fairies journeying 
from one of their haunts to another ; on 
perceiving which, the peasant will ob- 
sequiously doff his hat, muttering, 'God 
speed ye, gentlemen / and returns it to 
his head, with the remark, * good man- 
are no burthen/ as an apology for 
the motive, which he is ashamed to ac- 
lvi:ov. lege. Should he, however, instead 
of such friendly greeting, repeat any 
short prayer, or devoutly cross himself, 
using a religious response, the fairy 
journey is interrupted ; and, if any mor- 
tals are in their train, the charm by 
which they were detained is broken, and 
they are restored to human society. On 
these occasions, the production of a 
black-hafted knife is considered as ex- 
tremely potent in dissolving the spell. 
This weapon is believed to be effective 


not only against fairy incantation, but 
also against any supernatural being ; and 
accounts of many twilight rencontres be- 
tween shadowy forms and mortals are 
related, to establish its power, gouts of 
blood or jelly being found in the morning 
where the vision had appeared. A re- 
spectable farmer has been pointed out 
to me, whose familiar appellation in 
Irish was, ' Kill the Devil/ from the re- 
port of his having quelled, by means of a 
black-hafted knife, a phantom that long 
had haunted him. 

Oluricauneor Leprehaunc is the name 
given to the Irish Puck. The character 
of this goblin is a compound of that of 
the Scotch Rrownie and the English 
Robin Goodfcllow. He is depicted (for 
engraved portraits of the Irish Lepre- 
liautie arc in existence) as a small and 
withered old man, completely equipped 
in the costume of a cobbler, and em- 
ployed in repairing a shoe. A paragraph 
recently appeared in a Kilkenny paper, 
stating that a laborer, returning home 
in the dusk of the evening, discovered 
a Leprebaunc at work, from whom he 
bore away the shoe which he was mend- 
ing ! As a proof of the veracity of the 
story, it was farther stated, that the shot' 
lay for the inspection of the curious at 
the newspaper office. The most promi- 
nent feature in the vulgar creed respect- 
ing the Leprehaune is, his being the pos- 
sessor of a purse, supposed to be, like that 
of For tunatus, inexhaustible ; and many 
persons, who have surprised one of those 
fairies occupied in shoe-making, have en- 
deavoured to compel him to deliver it ; 
this he has ingeniously avoided, averting 
the eye of his antagonist by some strata- 
gem, when he disappears, which it seems 
he has not the power of doing as long as 
any person's gaze is fixed upon him. 
***** 

On the whole, from what may be col- 
lected, the present state of Irish super- 
stition closely resembles that of England 
during the age of Elizabeth ; a strong 
proof of the correct measurement of those 
who have stated a space of two centuries 
to exist between the relative degree of 
popular knowlege and civilization at- 
tained by the sister kingdom. 

* * * k * * 

e An easy death and a fine funeral J is 
a proverbial benediction amongst the 
lower orders in Ireland. Throughout 
life the peasant is accustomed to regard 
the manner and place of his interment 
as matters of the greatest importance ; 
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' to be decetyly pot in the earth, along 
with his own people/ is the wish most 
frequently aud fervently expressed by 
him. When advanced in life, it is usual, 
particularly with those who are destitute 
and friendless, to deny themselves the 
common necessaries of life, and to hoard 
up every trifle they can collect for the 
expenses of* their wake and funeral. 
Looking forward to their death as to a 
gala given by them to their acquaint- 
ances, every possible preparation is made 
for rendering it, as they consider, ' cre- 
ditable:' their shroud and burial dress 
are often provided many years before 
they are wanted ; nor will the owners 
use these garments whilst living, though 
existing in the most abject state of 
wretchedness and rags, it is not un- 
usual to sec even the tomb-stone in 
readiness, and leaning against the cabin 
wall, a perpetual memento muri, that 
must meet the eye of its possessor every 
time he crosses his threshold. 

There is evidently a constitutional dif- 
ference in the composition of the English 
and Irish peasant; but this peculiarity 
may be more satisfactorily accounted for 
by the prevailing belief with the latter 
of a future state being a material one, 
and subject to wants even more urgent 
than those of this life : under this im- 
pression, shoes, considered a luxury 
quite unworthy of a thought, are believed 
almost indispensable after death, when it 
is supposed that much walking is to be 
] Performed, probably through rough roads 
and inclement weather. The supersti- 
tion evidently proceeds from the tenet of 
purgatory or qualification for heaven, 
held by the ltomish church; and, on 
this particular, the general belief of the 
Irish peasantry is somewhat at variance 
with the representations of their pastors: 
the priest describes it as a placed of fire, 
hut the people imagine it to be a vast and 
dreary extent, strewed with sharp stones, 
and abounding in thorns and brambles. 
The influence of this doctrine affects 
rich and poor, according to their circum- 
stances, and is a most valuable one ; for 
1 have been assured the emolument it 
yields to the catholic churcli of Ireland, 
by a late limited calculation, exceeds 
050,000/. per annum. 

The attachment manifested towards 
particular burial-places arises from the 
same cause ; and the anxiety amongst 
the vulgar to be interred with their de- 
ceased relatives bestows even on death 
a feeling of social interest. A remark- 


able instance oedured not long since. An 
old beggar woman, who died near the 
city of Cork, requested that her fedy 
might be deposited in White Chtircn 
burial-ground. Her daughter, who was 
without the means to obtain a hearse or 
any other mode of conveyance, deter- 
mined herself to undertake the task, 
and, having procured a rope, slie fastened 
the coffin on her back, and, after a 
tedious journey of more than ten miles, 
fulfilled her mother's request. 

* * * * 

Separate interests (as in the case of 
marriage) often cause disputes at fu- 
nerals; and, as no acknowleged rule 
exists in such cases, a battle usually ends 
the dissension, and the corpse is borne 
away in triumph by the victorious party 
to a cemetery perhaps twenty miles 
distant from that originally intended. 

I remember once overhearing a con- 
test between a poor man and liis wife, 
respecting tlic burial of their fnfant. 
The woman wished to liavc the child 
laid near some of her own relations, 
which the husband strongly opposed, 
concluding that her attachment to her 
friends was superior to her love for him ; 
but he was soon convinced by his wife's 
argument, that, as her sister had died in 
childbirth only a few days previous, she 
would afford their poor infant suck, 
which nourishment it might not have if 
buried elsewhere. 

Another instance of similar supersti- 
tion occurred in the case of a woman, 
wlio presented several beggars with a 
loaf and porringer, that her deceased 
child might not want a porringer or bread 
in the next world. She accounted for 
her knowlcge of the wants of an after- 
state, by saying that a very good man, 
who used to have occasional trances, in 
which it was known his soul left hia 
body and became familiar with disem- 
bodied spirits, returning to its former 
habitation after a short absence, told her, 
on his recovery from one of these fits, 
that children dying at an early age, 
whose parents' neglect deprived them of 
the use of a porringer, were obliged to 
lap milk out of their hands; whilst 
others, who were provided in life with 
one, had a similar article prepared for 
their comfort in a future state; and 
f now,' continued the woman, as she be- 
stowed her last loaf and porringer on a 
mendicant, 'my mind is eased of its 
burthen, and my poor child is as happy 
as the best of them.' 



10B Remarks on various Nations , 

EE M AUKS ON THE STATE OF VARIOUS 
RATIONS, WITH REFERENCE TO MUSIC; 

from SlendhaV $ Life of Rossini. 

Prudence destroys music. The more 
a people are impassioned, and the less 
they have of reflection and of habitual 
reason, the fonder they will be of music. 

The Frenchman is brisk and lively, 
but he is very busy. Every career is 
open to his ambition ; and, besides, the 
richest Frenchman gambles away his 
income. The Frenchman possesses both 
military and literary glory; the name 
of Marengo is as celebrated in Europe as 
that of Voltaire. When in the world, 
that is to say, when there are three per- 
sons present, his vanity occupies him 
either in preparing its triumphs, or in 
guarding against its mishaps, lie passes 
his time in the most serious manner, con- 
jecturing the probable fate of a pun ; 
and reflection and prudence never for- 
sake him. Even in his greate st gaiety 
he never surrenders himself entirely to 
the fascination of the moment, reckless of 
all consequences. He is very amiable in 
society ; but society has become to him 
the principal business of life, 'file 
French arc the most witty and agreeable, 
but hitherto the least musical people in 
the universe. 

The Italian, full of passion, and the 
German, always led by his roving ima- 
gination, and who inflames himself by the 
force of fancy, are, on the contrary, peo- 
ple expressly constituted for the illusions 
■to which a charming air gives birth. 
There is this difference in tlieir music, 
namely, that the cold rendering the or- 
gans of the German coarser, his music 
is more noisy. The same cold that 
freezes the forests of Germany, and the 
want of wine, having deprived him of 
voice, and his paternally feudal govern- 
ment having caused him to contract ha- 
bits of unlimited patience, it is to instru- 
ments that he has recourse for his mu- 
sical sensations. The Italian believes in 
God when lie is afraid, and is always 
plotting to deceive, because he feels him- 
self oppressed through life by the most 
galling tyranny. The German, on the 
contrary, never deceives, and believes 
every thing. The more he reasons, the 
more he believes. M. de G . . n, the 
first jurisconsult in Germany, pretended ' 
that he bad seen ghosts in lus castle. 

The Englishman is rendered melan- 
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cboly by his Bible, and bis bishops and his 
lords have forbidden him, since the time 
of Locke, to occupy himself with rea- 
soning *. As soon as any one talks to 
him of some interesting discovery, of 
some sublime theory, he answers, * Of 
what use will that be to me at present?' 
He requires a practical and immediate 
utility. Compelled to labor incessantly, 
that they may not die of hunger or want 
clothing, individuals belonging to the 
intelligent classes have not a moment to 
devote to the arts, which is a great dis- 
advantage to them. The young people 
of Italy and Germany, on the contrary, 
pass their youth in making love; and 
even those who work the hardest are 
little annoyed by it, if we compare their 
light employments with the severe and 
barbarous labor which, thanks to the 
aristocracy and to Mr. Pitt, oppresses the 
poor English during twelve hours of the 
day. But the Englishman is supremely 
diffident. It is from this melancholy 
quality, the offspring of aristocracy and 
puritanisra, that his love of music ap- 
pears to me principally to proceed. The 
fear of* exposing himself induces a young 
Englishman never to talk of liis feelings. 
This discretion, dictated by a judicious 
self-love, is much in favor of music ; he 
takes music for his confidant, and fre- 
quently resorts to it for the expression of 
his most deeply-seated sentiments. 

It is sufficient to see the Beggar's 
Opera, or to hear Miss Stephens or the 
celebrated Tom Moore sing, to be sa- 
tisfied that the Englishman lias in him- 
self very considerable susceptibility and 
love for music. This disposition appears 
to me to be more marked in Scotland ; 
whether it is attributable to the Scotch 
having much more imagination, or to 
the leisure of the long winter evenings 
in that country. On arriving in Scot- 
land for the first time, I landed at In- 
verness. By chance, I witnessed at that 
instant the funeral ceremonies of the 
Highlanders, und the wailings of the 
old women who surrounded ‘ the clod 
of earth which the divine breath had 
just ceased to animate.' I said to my- 
self, ( This nation must be musical.' 
The next morning, on passing through 
several villages, I heard music every 


• These assertions are so strange and ill- 
founded, that a refutation of them would he 
unnecessary. Edit. 
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where. It was not, indeed, Italian music ; 
hut it was what was much better in 
Scotland, national and original music. 
I have no doubt that if Scotland, in- 
stead of being a poor, had been a rich 
country ; if chance had made Edinburgh 
like Petersburg, the residence of a power- 
ful monarch , ami the place of assembly of a 
rich and unemployed nobility, the natural 
springof music which gushes forth among 
the sparkling rocks of old Caledonia 
would have been attended to, purified, 
and refined to the ideal ; and that we 
should have spoken one day of the Scotch 
music as we now speak of the German 
music. The country which has pro- 
duced the sad and interesting images of 
Ossian, and the Tales of My Landlord, 
the country which boasts of a Burns, 
might undoubtedly give Europe a Haydn 
or a Mozart. Burns was more tlmn half 
a musician. But contemplate for a mo- 
ment the history of Haydn's youth, and 
then look at Burns dying of wretched- 
ness, and of the whisky which he drank 
in order to forget his wretchedness. If 
Tlavdn had not in his childhood met 
with three or four rich protectors, and 
a powerful institution (the school for 
the children of the choir 9 f the Cathedral 
of Saint Etienne), the greatest harmonist 
of Germany would have been an indif- 
ferent cartwright at Rohran, in Hun- 
gary. Prince Estcrhazy heard Haydn, 
and took him into his orchestra. Now 
a Hungarian prince is a very different 
kind of man from a fat, thinking peer, 
in the neighbourhood of London. Con- 
sider the intimacy between prince Es- 
tcrhazy and Haydn, and you will find 
nothing astonishing in the different fates 
of Haydn and Burns. 


SHORT CRITICAL NOTICKS OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths . 
— It is alleged (but it seems to be a mere 
pretence) that the essays and stories 
which constitute this work were written 
by a young married lady, who, though 
sue fondly loved her husband, was so 
shocked at his profligacy and wicked- 
ness, that her heart was broken by con- 
tinued uneasiness and grief. A strong 
vein of piety pervades {he volume : the 
fatal errors into which vicious and un- 
godly persons foil arc exposed in an 


animated style; and the salutary ih- 
junctions and ordinances of religion are 
enforced with earnestness and zeal. The 
display of the duties of a clergyman may 
not, perhaps, be useless, even to an ex- 
perienced minister, although it might be 
supposed that he requires no additional 
instructions. 

The Book of the Church ; by Robert 
Southey , LL. x). 2 vols. —The poet lau- 
reate is determined not to he idle; he 
thinks that he was born to enlighten 
mankind ; and, from the united impulse 
of vanity and a thirst of lucre, he writes 
and compiles with eagerness and ra- 
pidity. From the ambiguous title of this 
work, some thought that it was a prayer- 
book, or a new edition of the Bible with 
notes and illustrations: but it is now 
found to be an ecclesiastical history of 
England, composed with some ability, 
yet without throwing any new light upon 
the subject. 

Patience , a Tale , by Mrs . ITofland . — • 
This ingenious lady prosecutes, with 
success, her useful career. She interests 
our best feelings by her vivid pictures 
of life, improves the mind while she 
touches the heart, and fas Hr. Johnson 
said of Richardson) teaclies the passions 
to move at the command of virtue. The 
characters which she delineates are not 
arrayed in the trickery of fancy ; they 
are exhibited in natural colors, and 
brought forward with force and effect ; 
her incidents are judiciously chosen, and 
her stories are well conducted, 

Dora, or Dorothea, the heroine of the 
new tale, is a model of patience. Not 
from the coolness of constitutional apa- 
thy, but from the influence of religious 
and virtuous principles, she submits to 
harsh treatment, to insults and injuries. 
All the tyranny and profligacy of an un- 
worthy husband Cannot rouse her to 
resentment or indignation ; she attends 
him, in the progress of a fatal decline, 
with affectionate care, and leads him by 
her persuasions into a state of contrition 
and penitence. — Wesubjoin, in the words 
of the authoress, the moral of the piece. 
— c Christian patience alone had sustain- 
ed her ; it had shed the light of cheer- 
fulness over many a gloomy hour, and 
given the tranquillity of resignation to 
many a day of sorrow. It had preserved 
the comforts of peace in a situation full 
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of incentives to domestic warfare, and 
bestowed the power of reflection and per- 
sonal activity in the midst of every pro- 
vocative to irritation, and the various 
inquietudes arising from embarrassment 
in circumstances and turpitude in con- 
duct; alike subduing anger, repelling 
jealousy, and controlling grief. Such 
patience is the offspring of that faith 
which overcometh the world/ 

First Love ; a Tale of my Mothers 
Times . 2 vols.' — On a subject so hack- 
neyed as first love, little novelty can be ex- 
pected : yet this is a pleasingand interest- 
ing talc. Arthur Vernon, a young officer, 
pays his addresses to Julia, who accepts 
them with pleasure ; but, when he has 
joined his regiment, she transfers her 
regard to a titled lover, and becomes a 
countess. Iler sister Louisa conceives a 
strong passion for the officer, who, still 
retaining his love for the haughty Julia, 
withstands for a time the new appeal to 
liis heart, but at length offers his vows 
to the more amiable claimant. The 
countess, now a widow, makes every 
effort to bring him back to bis first love ; 
and he is seemingly so ready to yield to 
her pretensions, that Louisa indignantly 
absolves him from bis vow, but is so 
grieved on the occasion, that she falls 
into a dangerous illness. He humbly 
implores her pardon, and a happy union 
takes place. — The characters of the two 
sisters are well contrasted, and the por- 
trait of their lively cousin, Harriet, who 
is an active personage in the piece, is 
well sketched. The language is prefer- 
able to that of many novels, and purity 
of sentiment is a still better recommend- 
ation of the work. 

Don Alonzo en Fsjmgnc, Histoire 
Contemporai rc> jtar N. A. de Sal randy. 
4 vols.-— Some may suppose, from the 
title, that this work is purely historical : 
but it is a mixture of truth and fiction, 
like Quentin Durward and other pro- 
ductions of the author of Waverley, and 
M. de Salvandy is evidently an imitator 
of our admired countryman, though we 
do not think that this bold attempt is 
particularly successful. 'Die hero is not 
only a narrator of the principal events 
of his own life, but also of the history 
of Spain. He has not, however, that 
skill in literary chemistry which would 
enable him to amalgamate one branch 
effectively with the other. He accumu- 


lates his incidents without judicious dis- 
crimination : some of hiB sketches' of 
manners are too highly colored, and his 
style is inflated and artificial : yet there 
is much entertainment in his volumes, 
and the effusions of pompous dulness 
are occasionally succeeded by animated 
and interesting details. 

Charlton , or Scenes in the North of 
Ireland ; by John Gamble. 3 vols. — 
The subject of this tale, being drawn 
from the late Irish rebellion, is more 
likely to excite unpleasant sensations, 
and rc-kindle the warmth of animosity, 
than to make a proper impression upon 
the feelings. Yet we do not arraign the 
author's intentions, as he appears to have 
in view the interest and prosperity of 
Ireland. The chief merit of the novel 
is the able delineation of the characters 
and manners of the northern Irish. 

The Albigenscs , a Romance. 4 vols. 
— From the author of the tragedy of 
Bertram we cannot expect a regular, 
consistent, well-conducted story. He 
oversteps the modesty of nature, and 
offers violence to probability in his cha- 
racters and incidents : he makes absurd 
digressions, and seems frequently to for- 
get his main subject; but lie displays 
evident marks of imagination and talent. 
Sir Paladour, an adventurous knight, 
meets with a mysterious female, who 
takes a lively interest in his welfare, 
and pretends to exercise a strange in- 
fluence over his destiny. He finds a 
sweetheart in his chivalrous progress — 
the lady Isabelle, who attends him in 
the disguise of a page. The harassed 
sectaries (the Albigenses) are exposed 
to the effect of a vigorous crusade, and 
involved in great danger. Sir Paladour 
and his brother Amirald at first oppose 
them, in concert with the warlike bishop 
of Toulouse, ami the war is carried on 
with various success. The pastor, Pierre, 
a blind old man, forcibly urges the elders 
of the sect to continue their resistance, 
and big grand-daughter Genevieve, with 
equal zeal, stimulates the younger mem- 
bers to action : but the bold maiden in- 
curs their odium hy saving the life of 
Amirald, and is expelled from the com- 
munity. She suffers much in her wan- 
derings, before she receives protection 
from the famous Eloisa, abbess of Para- 
cletes Paladour at length joins the sec- 
taries ; the crusaders are defeated ; the 
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mystericmi Iwly poison the bishop, by 
whom she had been seduced ; and the 
two brother 9 respectively marry lady 
Isabglle and Genevieve. This is a very 
faint sketch of Mr. Maturings romantic 
tale, which, with all its eccentricities, 
will please the admirers of talent and 
spirit. 

How to be rid of a Wife ; and the 
Lily of Annandale . 2 vols. — The lite- 
rary reputation already acquired by miss 
Elizabeth Isabella Spence will not be 
injured by these tales. Both are roman- 
tic and amusing ; but the second is su- 
perior to the former in force of imagina- 
tion, pathos, and interest. It is founded 
on the ballad of Kirconnel Lea. 

UHermite en Italie. — M. dc Jouy, 
in this publication, has made some acute 
remarks on the manners and customs of 
the people of Italy, and has introduced 
a variety of anecdotes and pleasing little 
stories. A hon-mot by a young lady of 
Turin will serve as a specimen of Italian 
wit. — In dancing, she trod on the foot 
of Napoleon, who exclaimed, c Ah, si- 
gnora, you force me to retreat/ Her an- 
swer was prompt, apt, and compliment- 
ary, — * It is then for the first time/ 

The Night before the Bridal , Sappho , 
and other Poems ; by Catharine Grace 
Garnett . — The first is a melancholy talc 
of love, written with force rather than 
with elegance; and the second is a dra- 
matic sketch, from which we will quote 
the heroines lamentation. 


‘ peerless I deem'd the being I so loved-y. 
And if the outward impress mightdeckb 
The sterling value of file coin thus stamp'd, 
He bears a noble price but plants do hide. 
Albeit of foliage fair, and bud, and branch. 
Oft in their roots pernicious qualities ; 

And many a lake, that on its glassy surface 
Refieots the imagery of vales and skies, 

Buries within its depths destructive things. 

I loved, I worship (1.; 1 so twined my lire 
With countless mortal fibres round his heart. 
That they must perish ere 1 can uncoil them. 

1 deem’d him all my own— his looks— his 
words — 

Ilis passions — pleasures — hatreds — all his 
thoughts 

Which I myself had nurtured, — these I deem'd 
Were mine, by that creative privilege 
Which gives the artist absolute control 
Over the sculptured image he hath form'd. 
For him I did forego the voice of praise ; 

And pass’d the long hours others give to rest 
In studying how I might exalt the nature 
My fondness had identified with mine. 

Even more — for his sake I endured the breath 
Of blighting scorn to wither up my bays, 

And brook’d the pity or contempt of men. 
But, while the glory from my brow departs. 
His name, his very faults become immortal. 
In that I have uuited them with mine.* 

Parables , by Dr . Krummacher , trans- 
lated from the German by F. Shoberl . — 
Without the introduction of doctrinal 
or controversial points, the author’s ob- 
ject is to inculcate some vital principle 
of religion, or some useful precept of 
morality, in figurative language or in an 
allegoric form. As this is a pleasing 
inode of instructing youth, we recom- 
mend the volume to the heads of families 
and the masters of schools. 
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to the interests of their own concern. 
This British Gallery is now open to This is as it should be. We observe, also, 
the public, and boasts a more numerous that the members of the new society have 
display of pictures than we remember to largely contributed to the present collec- 
have seen before. It is not more select tion, thus evincing the truth of their de- 
undoubtedly, since there are pieces now claration, that they have no feeling of hos- 
hung on those walls which would hereto- tilitv or rivalry toward the existing esta- 
fore have been rejected; but there are blishments. ’Beside the performances 
also many of very great merit, and on the of these contributors, we do not perceive 
whole the exhibition is creditable to the many original pictures : but we think 
talents of the country. those sent by Royal Academicians look 

We understand that many pictures much better than they did in Hie last 
are already sold, and there seems reason year at Somerset House. Hilton’s scene 
to believe that the intended opening of a in Comus, and WestalTs Cupid and 
new place of sale has given an impetus Psyche, particularly verify this remark, 
to this, the governors and friends of the Brockedon has made considerable pro- 
British Institution becoming more alive grew; bub he has yet much to attain as 
VOL. v. 
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a colorist. His interior of Raphael's study 
is well conceived ; but it is singularly 
deficient in harmony ; for the mind of 
this artist excels the eye. Mr. Drum- 
mond has the same deficiency, although 
it is manifested in a very different way; 
the former offending us by glaring, the 
latter by dull and confused color. 

Eastlakc's Banditti . again attract at- 
tention ; and there is a very pleasing 
picture by Fradelle of the interview 
between Roger Ascham and lady Jane 
Grey, which we hope will be engraven, 
as a subject of historical and natural 
interest. Mr. Corbould's Song of Death 
is here ; it is full of poetic concep- 
tion well expressed ; and there is a In ad 
by Owen of high character, entitled 
‘ Rough Joe, a Study from Nature.' 
Edwin Landseer shines as usual. No- 
thing can exceed the cleverness of his 
* Monkey using the Cat's paw to the hot 
chestnuts/ It is scarcely possible to look 
at it without thinking you hear the 
screams of poor puss or feel her pains. 
How different were the sensations pro- 
duced by the Alpine dogs of this inimi- 
table painter, awakening all the noblest 
and sweetest chords of humanity in the 
bosom! Little do they know of the 
power of the fine arts who deny their 
moral influence ; these two pieces alone 
would prove it. 

Mr. Jones exhibits some paintings 
which possess his peculiar merit as a de- 
lineator of ancient architecture. Mr. 
Briggs has a striking well-colored picture, 
representing Blood's attempt to steal the 
regalia. 

In landscape this institution is gene- 
rally strong ; but in this year there 4 are, 
we think, fewer large scent s than usual, 
although one by Vincent and Arnald's 
view of Montmartre come under that 
description. The former lias a fine sky, 
but is deficient in finish for so elaborate 
a work. Hofland has fine landscapes ; 
to him the last-named fault can never 
be imputed : we think liis present per- 
formances particularly good in color, and 
his moonlight scene beautiful. Nas- 
myth, jun. lias an exquisite landscape ; 
Dewint two very sweet scenes ; Linton 
several, all well depicted, and proving 
great ability and increasing skill. Mr. 
Dean has some large pictures, fairly 
painted, but not indicating that improve- 
ment which we expected. Mr. Stan- 
field, the excellent scene-painter, has 
sent two small pieces of great promise. 
Mr. Dighton has a large battle scene 


between the Greeks and Turks, with 
much merit and some faults : but per- 
haps the most remarkable picture is a hu- 
morous subject byllaydon,— Puck carry- 
ing the head of the ass ; it is painted 
with all the power and truth of color in 
which he excels, and is also full of ex- 
pression. 

Society of British Artists . — Many art- 
ists are now busy in preparing for this 
new exhibition; and we understand that 
the miniature painters are particularly 
on the alert, at which we cannot wonder, 
as they are not allowed to exhibit at the 
British Gallery, and so poorly provided 
for at the Royal Academy, that the 
prospect of a handsome well-lighted 
room for a display of their works cannot 
fail to prove a strong incitement. We 
trust that it will be one also to many 
water-color designers and engravers, to 
know that their performances must here 
be seen to the greatest advantage. Be- 
sides the members of the society, we 
learn that Mr. Hay don and several other 
painters of decided talent are busy at 
their easels for this purpose. Martin is 
engaged on a magnificent subject ; and 
the fine pencil of Heaphy is busied with 
two very attractive domestic scenes, su- 
erior (it is said) even to his Fish-mar- 
et. llofland has several landscapes in 
hand, and Linton one of great magni- 
tude and merit. Nasmyth, having re- 
covered his health, will undoubtedly 
make his usual good figure ; and many 
fine portraits may also be expected to 
adorn and give variety to these splendid 


Mr. Glovers Exhibition . — To this 
collection some pictures of considerable 
merit have been added, and we observe 
a change in the arrangement of the rest 
which throws an air of novelty over the 
rooms. W e are very agreeably amused 
by the grand display, and conducted in 
a moment to brilliant summer skies, rich 
autumnal tints, and all the truth and 
freshness of nature, as she appears in the 
most picturesque and interesting forms 
of our own country, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Few artists have done so much 
or so well as Mr. Glover ; but, as his 
style and his works are too well known 
to call for examination from us, we shall 
not at this time enter into the subject 
farther, than to assure our readers they 
cannot fail to be gratified by his exhi- 
bition. 
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A baculii concert was performed at 
Drury-lane theatre* on the anniversary 
of the martyrdom of Charles 1. High 
expectation had been excited by the pro- 
mise of bringing forward Schneider's 
Day of Judgement, an oratorio composed 
for the king of Prussia; and* after a 
selection from the Messiah* it was sub- 
mitted to the decision of an English 
audience: but so great was the disap- 
pointment which ensued* that it is not 
likely to be repeated. The third part of 
the evening's entertainment was mis- 
cellaneous, and commenced with the 
overture to Per Frcyschuiz* This is a 
spirited* various* and striking perform- 
ance : the movements are vigorous, the 
harmony delightful, and the conclusion 
is particularly powerful. ( Hid me dis- 
course/ sunghy Miss Stephens, was re- 
peated in an effective style : Jlraham was 
encored in the Scotch ballad, e Smile 
again* my honnie lassie /and Miss Patou 
was highly successful in e Lo! here the 
gentle lark*' and Di Tanti Palpiti. Mr. 
Lindley disjflayed his admirable execution 
on the violoncello* and was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

The recent musical publications which 
seem most entitled to our notice are the 
following : 

British and Foreign Popular Airs , 
adapted as familiar Rondos and Va- 
riations for the Piano-Forte , by Joseph 
do Pinna, are pleasing specimens of the 
harmonic taste of that composer. lie 
has made a good selection* and few will 
affirm that the subjects are not well il- 
lustrated. 

Cramer's Favorite Swiss Air arranged 
as a Rondo, and his Fantasia, in which 
he has introduced the round, f Up, 'tis 
the Indian Drum*' from the opera of 
Cortez* are ingenious and graceful. 

Speaking of the adaptation, by T. A. 
Rawlings, of Rossini's air, Aurora chc 
sorgerai , a critic justly observes, that 
the 1 first few bars of the introduction 


are bold and animated* and are prin- 
cipally effective from their contrast with 
the theme* parts of which appearing in 
common time* and alternately in the 
major and minor modes* give it novelty 
and interest. We cannot bestow equal 
praise upon the variations* which lose 
both the character and melody of the 
subject so entirely, that they would serve 
equally well for any other air. We re- 
gret this the more as they are animated 
and agreeable* and devoid of every thing 
like vulgarity. Mr. Rawlings has also 
a duet for the piano-forte* entitled Le 
Romjnet * full of spirit and variety. It 
opens with a bolero leading to Storace's 
old air* The. Lullaby , which is arranged 
with sweetness* and due attention to the 
character of the subject.' 

Ill the Variations to a Theme in the 
Opera of Jean de Paris , with a grand 
Introduction by J. May seder, arranged 
for the Piano-forte by Gclinck, great 
difficulties of execution, combined with 
rapidity, are the principal features. 

Mr. Cipriani Potter has arranged Ros- 
sini's trio* Cruda Sortc, as a duet for the 
harp and piano-forte. 

In vain hope's brightest colors beam , 
an Alsatian melody, adapted to original 
poetry, with an accompaniment for the 
harp or piano-forte, and In these shades , 
a canzonet by Lindpainter, with an ac- 
companiment for the hitter instrument, 
are elegant and expressive airs. 

The Canadian Airs were composed 
by K. Knight, the younger, from the 
comunications of lieutenant Back. A 
monotony pervades them, as m^ght be 
expected in the singing of rude tribes ; 
but some of them have a great share of 
melody* One, in which a maiden is in- 
vited to meet her lover, ‘ when the full 
moon’s midnight beams on the dancing 
waters quiver/ has a wild sweetness 
about it, which is very pleasiug and im- 
pressive. 
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THE KING'S THEATRE. 

This establishment is conductor! with 
that spirit which promises a successful 
season. 11 Barbicre di Seviglia has been 
brought forward with considerable effect, 
and its want of novelty did not seem to 
detract from the pleasure and satisfaction 
of the audience. The story is pleasing, 
and the music excellent. A new Figaro 
appeared in the person.of Signor Benetti. 
He has a clear, sweet, and flexible, if 
not a powerful voice ; and he possesses 
a considerable share of scientific skill. 
He acts with ease and self-possession, and 
displays that vivacity which is adapted 
to tne character. Madame Vestris shone 
in the duet with Figaro, Dunque to 
son, and in other parts of her perform- 
ance she was respectable. Garcia per- 
sonated the count Almaviva with re- 
doubled force, but seemed to be occa- 
sionally too violent. 

A divertissement, styled Adoration au 
Soleil, has been recently produced : it is 
light and pleasing, and that is as much as 
can be said of every thing of the kind. 

We are pleased to bear that Benelli, 
the manager, lias concluded such a treaty 
as will not merely fill the house, but 
occasion an overflow. We allude to his 
engagement with Catalani, who will soon 
exercise her talents in various operas, and 
will also sing in those sacred concerts 
which are announced for the Fridays in 
Lent. Mr. Sinclair will join her on 
these occasions, and Braham is likewise 
engaged. Rossini, it is said, intends to 
give four concerts, in which his own 
^ocal skill will be displayed. 

DAUBY-LANE THEATRE. 

Without producing any new piece in 
this month, the manager has generally 
contrived to draw a considerable audience 
to this house, even though the Flying 
Chest has been for some time laid aside, 
on account of the departure of the clown, 
^ Paulo, for Ireland. Mr. Kean has re- 
peated Richard, Macbeth, and sir Giles 


Overreach, with undiminished ability 
and with consequent attraction : in the 
Hypocrite and Guy Mannering, Oxberry 
has sustained Liston's parts of Maw- 
worm and Dominie Sampson with skill 
and humor ; and Lodoiska has had a 
splendid revival, with miss Povey for the 
heroine. On the 20th the Merry Wives 
bf Windsor came forward in an operatic 
form ; for that happy offspring of comic 
genius was performed with the addition 
of a few songs, chiefly selected from the 
miscellaneous poetry of Shakspeare. In 
some respects this play is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of such a species of adventitious 
ornament ; in others it is not favorable 
to the experiment. The c merry wives* 
may, without inconsistency, * warble 
their native wood-notes wild/ and the 
lovers, Fenton and sweet Anne Page, 
have an undoubted right, as ‘ music is 
the food of love/ to describe their joys 
and sorrows through that most eloquent 
medium ; but, on the other hand, to 
make room for these madrigals, it is ne- 
cessary to omit scenes m the highest de- 
gree humorous. The play was well cast, 
and in general well represented. Dowton 
was excellent in Falstaff, Wallack very 
good in Ford, and Gattie characteristic 
in Dr. Caius. Fenton, an unimportant 
part, received due support from Braham, 
while he enriched it with the full exer- 
tion of his musical powers, particularly 
in ‘ A Lover's eyes can gaze an Eagle 
blind/ the original music of which is 
highly creditable to Mr. Parry, the com- 
poser. He sang the fine air, ‘ The win- 
ter it is past/ without accompaniment, 

thos : it was rapturously encored. Miss 
Stephens and miss Cubitt were thef two 
wives, and both were applauded for their 
exertions. The new scenery of Wind- 
sor Castle, and of many views in the 
vicinity of that grand national edifice, 
were beautiful, and honorable to the 
taste of the managers, as well as to the 
talents of the artists. Thus supported, 
the play was honored with high appro- 
bation. 
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CQVBNT-G ARDEN tHEATRE. 

A new opera, and a new farce, attest 
the zeal of Mr. Charles Kemble in the 
public service. On the 10th, Native 
Land, or the Return from, Slavery, was 
performed for the first time. The plot, 
which is sufficiently simple to be easily 
comprehended, may thus be stated. Au- 
relio di Montalto, a noble Genoese, falls 
into the hands of the pirates Of Tunis, 
and is doomed to slavery. He had pre- 
viously fixed his affections upon Cly- 
mante, a young lady of high rank, whose 
father bequeathed to her his large pro- 
perty, with a proviso that she should 
marry within one year from the day of 
his death. A rapacious and unprincipled 
guardian endeavours to prevent her from 
i complying with this condition, and in- 
tercepts the letters addressed to her by 
her lover. Being at length ransomed, 
Aurelio, suspecting, from Clymante's 
silence, that she has transferred her re- 
gard to a new lover, assumes a disguise, 
until he can remove his doubts. Not 
knowing whether he is dead or still 
living, and anxious to avoid the for- 
feiture of her father s wealth, the lady 
sends for her cousin lliondina,a sprightly 
girl, who, putting on male attire, takes 
the name of Celio, and passes for her 
most favored admirer. Jealousy now 
takes possession of Aurelio’s mind, and 
he resolves to abjure the world in de- 
spair; but Biondina, hearing of his 
safety, communicates the joyful intelli- 
gence to her fair cousin, who, to punish 
him for his want of confidence, fixes 
the day of marriage with the supposed 
Celio ; and not until she has given him 
a long and severe lecture does she un- 
ravel the mystery, explain satisfactorily 
all that has passed, and receive him 
to her arms as her affianced husband. 
There is a sort of episode arising from 
the situation of the two servants, in 
which the old story of a husband re- 
turning from the wars with the apparent 
loss of his limbs, to observe what effect 
it would have upon his wife's constancy, 
is nearly copied ; and Aurelio has a sister, 
Lavinia, who is in love with, and finally 
married to, Marcello* With these ma- 
terials the author has constructed a 
pleasing opera, which has sufficient in- 
terest to keep the attention constantly 
alive. The comic scenes agreeably re- 
lieve the serious ones ; and the music 
and scenery, which are of a very high 
description, fill up the internals, and 


complete the excellence of the whole. 
Sinclair, as the mysterious hero of the 
piece, was in fine voice. His songs were 
well adapted to his powers, and we con- 
gratulate him upon having, at last, a 
part much better fitted to him, and more 
Worthy of liis abilities, than any one in 
which he has appeared during the pre- 
sent season. Miss Baton, as the heroine, 
seemed to be quite at home. She re- 
veled throughout the performance in a 
manner that seemed highly agreeable to 
herself. She sang with a gay and buoy- 
ant air, luxuriating in the free, splen- 
did, and easy execution of her aongs. 
She had a poUicca in the second get, and 
a bravura in the third, which she per- 
formed admirably, particularly the lat- 
ter. She also most tastefully executed 
an air, accompanying herself on the harp ; 
and she joined Sinclair and MissM. Tree 
in a trio, which was highly applauded. 
Miss Tree gave ‘ There s an isle' with 
much sweetness and beauty. Miss Love 
acted the chambermaid with great vi- 
vacity and spirit — -indeed, with more 
than might be thought consistent with 
the retiring delicacy of a female. Farrcii 
personated the guardian Giuseppe (ig- 
norantly called Gueseppo in the play- 
bill) with force and propriety ; and Faw- 
cett, as a servant, was lively and amu- 
sing. — The opera was sanctioned by an 
applause which appeared to be unani- 
mous; and it has been frequently ho- 
nored with repetition. 

The farce to which wc before alluded 
bears the title of the Poachers. The 
story is not altogether probable, hut the 
piece is certainly amusing. It abounds 
with intrigue, misconceptions, and cross 
purposes, and does not sink into languor 
or dulness. Some indelicacies gave dis- 
gust on the first representation; hut we 
understand that they have since been re- 
moved or softened. The acting of Jones 
and Blanchard gave great satisfaction ; 
and Mrs. Chatterley was very lively and 
pleasant. 

King Lear has been lately performed, 
but not with supreme excellence in every 
character. Young is great in some parts 
of the royal portraiture, but, in other 
scenes, he is less happy. The most 
faultless performance in the whole play 
was the Edgar of Mr. C. Kemhlc— a 
part in which no contemporary actor is 
equal to him. Miss Lacy represented 
Cordelia with force and correctness ; and 
wc gladly observe that this lady improve s 
by practice. 
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THE MINOR THEATRES. 

Thebe theatres deserve occasional 
notice, because they sometimes exhibit 
good acting and tolerable pieces. At 
the Adelphi, the entertainments are par- 
ticularly attractive* The burletta of 
Tom Jones exhibits, in a new form, the 
most Striking parts of that ’still popu- 
lar novel ; but the melo-drama of St. 
Honan's Well seems to be more agree- 
able to the audience. Mr. Power, in 
the character of the earl of Etherington, 
displays the address and manners of a 
gentleman r Tyrrel is well represented 
by Mr. Burroughs; Mr. Wilkinson 
evinces a considerable degree of humor 


in Touchwood ; and Mrs. Waylett is 
respectable in Clara JMpwhray. The 
pantomime of Dr. Faustus also con- 
tributes to dll ' the house, because it 
excites strong interest, and has some 
striking scenes. 

The Olympic theatre meets with en- 
couragement. The manager not only 

g ratifies the public with external splen- 
or and the brilliancy of spectacle , but 
rovides actors and singers of considera- 
te merit. A humorous prelude called 
the Megrims, the melo-drama of the 
Lady of the Lake, and the burletta of 
the Maid and the Magpie, have been 
frequently repeated witn approbation. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 

LAVENDER-colored pelisse of gros de Naples, trimmed with a satin rouleau in 
wave, with branches of the large sea-leaf weed, embossed. The bust trimmed 
with two rows of plaiting of gros de Naples, pinked at the edges ; and the man- 
cherons formed simply of two rows of plaited pinked silk, falling over the shoulder. 
Comette of Urling’s lace, with a full-blown rose underneath. Black satin bonnet, 
with a fine plume, and one full-blown rose in front. Gold chain, and eye- 
glass richly set in chased gold. Lavender-colored shoes of corded gros de Naples , 
and Limerick gloves. 


BALL DRESS. 


Frock of tulle over pink satin, with a rich bouillon of tulle at the border, en- 
twined by white satin ; a wadded rouleau of pink satin is placed over, and conceals 
the hem. The corsage is made very plain ; and the short sleeves have fan orna- 
ments of pink satin : the sleeve is finished by a broad border of blond. The hair 
is arranged in numerous ringlets, with a rich diadem reversed, and inclining 
towards the back of the head ; the hair ornamented in front with white and red 
follrblown roses. Necklace of pearls fastened in front with a ruby clasp ; a double 
gold chain, of the most light and delicate workmanship, is worn beneath the 
necklace. Ear-rings of rubies, or rubies and pearls intermingled. 


N. B. The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward- street, Portcaan- 

square. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION* 

Numerous are the sources now from 
9 which those who observe carefully the 
diversities of fashion may be gratified ; 
the parks, the morning lounges, the 
Opera* ball, and crowded party, afford 


ample scope for their scrutiny : whether 
or no the different articles of female 
costume have gained by the slight 
changes (for, at present, they are hut 
slight) we leave our tasteful readers to 
judge. 

In addition to the carriage dress of- 
fered this month in our engraving, is 
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a superb pelisse of taffeta, lined with 
white satin, of a beautiful Japanese 
red : from the throat down each side of 
the bust, to the feet, is a splendid trim- 
ming, formed of narrow rouleaux of the 
‘same material as the dress, representing 
at short, but equal distances, the Mexi- 
can plume : the collar is rather narrow, 
as those of all the pelisses are now, in 
order to admit the rich triple ruff of fine 
lace that surmounts it. A silk pelisse 
for the promenade has been also much 
admired; it is of bright cerulean-blue, 
with brocaded stripes, a few shades 
darker : this pelisse is not much trimmed, 
and is of a close and wrapping kind. A 
few dark satin spencers have appeared, 
but they are by no means general. 
French and Spanish cloaks yet are pre- 
ferred by many ladies of fashion to any 
other out-door envelope ; but fur begins 
to he laid aside. 

Though black velvet bonnets still con- 
tinue in favor, adorned with light and 
elegant plumage, yet they must soon 
decline ; those of colored gros de Naples , 
though of striking winter colors, nave 
made their appearance, and are fast 
coining into general request: they arc 
very slightly ornamented, and their shape 
and size are becoming : it is not, how- 
ever, likely that there can be any thing 
yet very decisive in the change of hats 
ami bonnets, till the latter end of March, 
or the commencement of April. 

Chintzes, figured cambrics, and slight 
sarcenets, are the favorite materials for 
morning dresses; for half-dress, tabi- 
nets, taffetas, and striped silks, are most 
in request. Beautiful dresses of amber 
or Indian red taffeta are frequently seen 
at evening parties : they are made par- 
tially low with a stomacher, formed 
by filigree-worked silk drop buttons, 
without Brandenburg crossings. If the 
sleeves .are short, they arc full, and are 
finished with blond of a rich pattern ; if 
long, they lace up half way of the lower 
part of the arm, from the wrist, with rich 
cordon in diamonds. Ball dresses are, in 
general, fancifully made ; the robe part 
being caught up, to show a superb satin 
slip, elegantly trimmed underneath ; the 
robe is of gauze or figured tulle ; these 
boll dresses are white, and the gauze 
dress is generally lightly trimmed with 
flowers, or rouleaux of satin. Gauze, 
with colored satin stripes, and trimming 
to correspond, is much used in dresses 
for evening parties. 


Turbans of gauze, with richly em- 
bossed flowers, and crowned with 
handsome half wreath, of flowers, ire 
favorite head-dresses for the theatre, or 
for select evening parties. For half- 
dress, comettes of blond, tastefully but 
slightly ornamented with white riband, 
and a naif wreath of various kinds of 
small flowers, are much admired for 
married ladies ; while the younger part 
of society appear in all the beauty of 
that , exquisite attraction, a fine head 
of hair, simply ornamented with a few 
flowers, a diadem cpmb, or a bandeau. 
Turbans of colored gauze and of elastic 
rainbow net are much in request, and 
are worn with or without feathers, ac- 
cording to the style of costume in the 
wearer. For the theatre, striped gauzes 
of some striking color, the stripes in 
silver, are reckoned very elegant, as they 
are, also, for the evening party: the 
form of all turbans is now Asiatic. 

The most approved colors for pelisses 
and dresses arc Japanese red, cerulean- 
blue, amber, and milk-chocolate; for 
bonnets, turbans, and trimmings, bright 
geranium, ponceau, celestial-blue, and 
pink. 

MODES PAHISIENVES. 

Mantles of satin lined with taffeta 
and silk pelisses are now the prevailing 
out-door covering worn by the French 
ladies ; a few spencers of a new make, 
that lace behind, have also lately been 
introduced. The mantles have scalloped 
capes, and the pelisses are made plain, 
and fold over the dress in front. 

The bonnets have not experienced 
any material change since out last ac- 
count, except that crape bonnets of a 
very becoming and beautiful shape and 
size, lined with colored sarcenet, are 
much in request for the public walks. 

The gowns for morning deshabille 
are all of the blouse kitod ; barege silks 
form the favorite article for home cos- 
tume; for the evening dress party and 
ball-room light colored satins, orna- 
mented with embroidery, and tulle over 
satin, ornamented withgauze bouilloniU, 
and Cordons of gold, are the most pre- 
valent dresses. 

A new head-dress, named a>u Troea - 
dertf, is much in vogue ; it is composed 
of a broad band of ponceau velvet, bor- 
dered with gold lace ; the bandis puck- 
ered ; over the left ear is a$p«ii$&h bow. 
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trimmed with gold lace. The Bolivar 
hat of gqld brocade is also a favorite 
head-dress : it has a round crown, and 
the brim is turned up all round : this 
hat is surmounted by live rose-colored 
feathers. Next in favor is a Basque 
toque of rose-colored velvet placed over 
the left car, or a Turkish turban in 
triple folds, made of gold gauze and ba- 
rege silk, of a ponceau color, and orna- 
mented with two straight feathers, one 
yellow, the other ponceau, while a white 
leather droops over the right side, llose- 
colored crape toques , forming a crown, 
with five points, are in general request : 
the caul in the middle is ornamented 
with a double rosette in pink satin ; be- 


tween the bows of the rosette are flowers 
of the clematis: some young persons 
wear a wreath of roses placed very low 
over the forehead. Marabouts and earB 
of gold corn, or gold mulberries, form 
the favorite wreaths and diadems for the 
ball-room. 

The shoes are very low-ouartered, 
and discover to advantage a handsome 
instep ; two rosettes of riband are worn 
on each ankle, and the shoes are lined 
with pluche de soie, the color of the dress. 

The favorite colors for dresses and 
mantles are royal-blue, celestial-blue, 
and mahogany-brown; — for turbans, 
trimmings and ball-dresses, rose-color, 
ponceau, and gold-color. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Various manuscripts, which have too long remained among our own papers, 
will be speedily returned to their authors. 

We are sorry to object to any of the productions of our old friend, Mr. 
Lacey ; but wc hope we shall not offend him when we request that he will send to 
our publisher for his Lake-Sonnet and his Peter-Pindaric, quaintly called € the 
Probate and the Reprobate/ 

For one of the Sonnets to Mary Anne, we will find a place in our next 
number, and the same writer’s Sonnet on a painting of Sigismunda will also appear 
in due time. 

The poem on Beauty, by a gentleman resident at Brixton, is not so beautiful 
as to deserve a reward, it will therefore be delivered to him on demand, or sent 
to him by the post. 

A correspondent asks, why we have not said a word of Thurtell and his 
accomplices : we answer, that we do not wish to make our miscellany a Newgate 
Calendar, or a history of murder and robbery ; and, indeed, the newspapers have 
given us a surfeit of that abominable business. We do not say that the prosecution 
was* abominable, for nothing could be more just or proper; but the guilt of each 
member of the confederacy was atrocious and horrible. 

A female editor would perhaps say, that the Kiss will be accepted; but 
we demur to the polite offer. 

The rhapsody (not indeed so called by the author) on love, courtship, and 
marriage, we cannot admit without a risque of losing the credit which we have 
acquired. 

Thu New Schemes of a Philosophical Projector are sufficiently ludicrous, 
and some of the satirical strokes are ‘ palpable hits but the humor is too 
extravagant and grotesque. 

B. D. desires remuneration for his eventual labors in our service : but be 
ought to have sent a better specimen of his literary talents than an illiterate note. 
We do not indeed expect that a mere note should be a finished piece, or that 
what is called an undress should be so fine or showy as a full dress : but we may at 
least require that it should be neat and appropriate. 
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T1IE GOOD NEW times; WITH NOTICES 
OF OTHER PERIODS. 

Vrisca juvent alios ; ego me nunc dcnique-na- 
tum 

(iratulor. ^Ovxd. 

Tlie good old times let others praise ; 

I’m glad I live in modern days. 

Never were there such times as the 
present ; and yet every body complains. 

1 s there not improvement in every thing ? 
To square the circle was a puzzler to 
the ancients:— a modern coal-merchant, 
therefore, is a greater mathematician, 
for he makes all his round coals square. 
Now, we find ' Every man his own 
Physician , Lawyer , Farrier , &c IIow 
easily are we accommodated with the 
grand medium of subsistence and com- 
fort 1— Have we not ‘ Money lent in 
every street ? Cannot our poultry, &c. 
be roasted with * self-oiling jacks r Ay, 
and by e conjurors r Are we not always 
provided with ‘ portable soup/ and 'port- 
able rooms' to eat it in? Are not our belles 
and beaux amply supplied with the 
means of setting tne decays of nature at 
nought, through false eyes, mineral or 
vegetable teelh, lotions, Olympian dews, 
Circassian creams, Sicilian blooms, and 
enameled cdpper noses ? Are you sick ? 
Were there ever so many universal and 
neveivfttiUng remedies ? Are you not 
happy? what would you have? Have 
we not in the present day many shops, 
each ‘ the cheapest in the world ?' Is 
not every thing sold 'under prime cost?* 
And do not our prudent manufacturers 
supply the penurious with ‘ cwrlasting 

VOL. v. 


breeches?* A more humane age never 
existed. In England, we have a society 
devoted entirely to humanity, and so cle^ 
nominated ; and in Scotland we have 
a jjrqfessor of humanity *. Our charity 
may be seen in large letters every where, 
and not sneaking at home , as it did with 
our ancestors, a9 their proverb admits. 
Vice, on the contrary, dares not rear its 
crest ; for we have a Society expressly to 
suppress it. And lastly (for we must 
end, though there is no end to our bless- 
ings) in regard to sympathy and feeling, 
the anciertts were sadly deficient. Men 
knew a little of it, and the doctrine of 
Pythagoras extended it to the brute 
creation ; but there, poor Heathens, they 
stopped: — not so with the Christian 
world of 1824 — we have 1 symjathetic 
dining-tables / 

We have carefully abstained from any 
mention of the powers of steam , which 
will probably in thne make all these fa- 
cilities appear downright liardslrps. A 
man, even now, and as matters stand, is 
of no use whatever to himself. It is a 
principle on which every body wortli 
talking of acts, that no one should do 
any thing for himself, if he can procure 
another to do it for him* Accordingly, 


* Our correspondent well knows that the 
humanity of a Scotish university is polite lite- 
rature — liter (t humanioret: but the pun is al- 
lowable, end the allusion is supported by the 
authority of Odd, who says, that elegant 
learning softens and humanises the manners. — 
Edit, 
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there is scarcely the most simple per- 
formance in nature^ for the more easy 
execution of which, an operator or ma- 
chine of some kind or other is not em- 
ployed or invented; and a man who has 
had the misfortune to lose or chooses not 
to use any of his limbs or senses, may 
meet with people ready to perform all 
their functions' for him, from paring the 
nails to forming an opinion. No man 
cleans his own teeth, who can afford to 
pay a dentist; and hundreds get their 
livelihood by shaving the chins and comb- 
ing the hair of their neighbours. In 
short, every thing is done by proxy — 
death not excepted ; for are we not told 
that our soldiers and sailors die for vs ¥ 
In certain ranks, marriage is on thiB 
footing. A prince marries by proxy, 
and sometimes lives ever after, as if 
he thought all the obligations of wedlock 
were to be performed in a similar man- 
ner. Hp numerous are the royal roads 
to every desideratum, and so averse is 
every true gentleman from doing any 
thing for himself, that it may soon be 
•thought impolite to chew one's own vic- 
. tuals — in which case, we (speaking for 
ourselves) should most assuredly starve ; 
for, though we may permit others to 
think and spend our money for us, we 
could never stomach an attempt to assist 
us in the masticating way. But, be it 
remembered, we only speak folr our- 
selves ! 

On this map of royal roads , however, 
there isperhaps noonemore striking than 
that smooth and agreeable one invented 
by the moderns to make a great reader. 
Lives would not suffice to read one half 
of what is published ; yet every body ap- 
pears to have read every thing — at least, 
so we suppose ; for in literary societies 
(and all societies are now literary) every 
book is spoken of and criticized as read. 
What a waste of time Reviews, Notices, 
and Indexes , have saved ! To be pre- 
sented with a brief of all this learned 
lumber, how delightful! It was re- 
served for thip enlightened age to enjoy 
the marrow at once, without the labor of 
dissecting the carcass and breaking the 
hones. Wc, therefore, *are the only 
people since the creation of the world, 
who, instead of being bewihlered or 
muddled with study, have clear heads, 
and are able to discern the truth. Pascal 
has this observation ; f II n’y a qu'un 
point indivisible qui sol tie veritable lieu 
de voir les tableaux : la perspective Tas- 
signe dans Tart de la pemture; imiis 


dans la vcrlti, et dans la morale, qut 
l’assignera ? The age we live in, is the 
ready answer. M. de la Motte has also 
this little allegory on the subject. — 

‘ When Ignorance was brought to bed 
of Opinion/ my* he, € Pride and Idleness , 
the parents of Ignorance , attended upon 
the occasion, and, without hesitation, 
named the child Truth / W as ever sucli 
stuff! hut these writers were of the old 
school, who with our fathers knew no- 
thing of gas, and consumed midnight 
oil by gallons, plodding through* folio 
after folio. We their sons are wiser, 
and, as we have more light (in the 
streets and every where), are content 
with the gold without the dross. In 
writing for the Illuminati, then, it would 
he impertinent to present them with any 
thing but the sweetmeats of literature. 
To this end, I propose to indulge their 
learned researches with a few extracts 
from Aubrey and other antiquaries, and 
some account of a curious old tract, 
making in the whole an article for the 
reading of which, as Dr. Johnson says, 

‘ the busy may find time, and the idle 
patience/ 

Aub/ey, who was born in 1625, and 
died in 17U0, is represented as ‘inqui- 
sitive and credulous, well versed in pri- 
vate scandal, and deeply read in parish 
registers/ Living at a time when some 
of the companions of Sliakspearc and 
Jonson, and Paeon and Milton, still 
survived, his curiosity and perseverance 
have preserved many characteristic par- 
ticulars respecting these and other cele- 
brated persons. A lew bricks, for we 
respect the studious habits of our friends, 
will be all wc shall give as a specimen of 
the building. 

On the Evil, (or King's Evil as it 
is called) we have a little information, 
especially with respect to the touching . 

Of this wonderful power of healing 
which was claimed by all our sovereigns 
from Edward the Confessor to queen 
Anne, the following account is given by 
Dames Barrington, of what he heard 
from an old man, a witness in a cause 
which was tried before him. 

‘ He had, by his evidence, fixed the 
time of a fact by queen Anne's hav- 
ing been at Oxford, and touched him 
whilst a child for the evil. When he 
had finished his evidence, I had an oji- 
portunity of asking him, whether he was 
really cured ? Upon which he observed 
with a significant smile, that he believed 
himself never to have had the complaiu* 
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that deserved to be considered the evil ; Lord God, wonderful in thy providence, 
hut that his parents were poor, and had I return all possible thanks to thee for 
no objection to the bit of gold. the care thou hast always taken of me. 

* it fleemB to mo, that this niece of I continually meet with most signal in- 
gold, which was given to those wlio were stances of this thy providence, and one 
touched, accounts for the great resort on act yesterday, when I unexpectedly met 
this occasion, and the supposed after- with three old MSS., for which, in a par- 
wards miraculous cures/ ticular manner, I return my thanks, bc- 

There is great virtue, no doubt, in seeching thee to continue tnc same pro - 
this sort of touching ! tection to me, a poor helpless sinner/ 

The character of Hearnc, the anti- Some singular epitaphs , collected by 
quary, is admirably exemplified in one Weaver, are presented to us in a note to 
of his prayers : — a letter from Mr. Thorpe to Hcame, 

4 O most gracious and most merciful two of which follow : 

Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London , — St. Michael's, Crooked-Janr, 

■ 4 Here under lyth a man of fame, 

William Walworth callyd by name ; 

Fishmonger he was in life-time here. 

And twice lord maior, as in bookes appere ; 

Who, with courage stout and manly might, 

Slew Wat Tyler in king Richard's sight ; 

For which act done, and trew intent. 

The king made him knight incontinent. 

And gave him armes, and heere you see. 

To declare his fait and cliivalrie. 

He left this the yere of our God 

Tliirteene h undry d fourc score and three odd/ 

William Wray, — in the same Church . 

4 Here lyeth, wrapt in clay. 

The body of William Wray. 

I have no more to say/ 

4 Simon Aleyn, or Allen, who died in rarities). The maydes came in to make 
15H8, was vicar of Bray near 50 years/ the bed, and hearinge a thing in a case 
4 The author of the Whole Duty of cry lick, tick, tick , presently concluded 
Man was Dorothy lady Packington/ that it was the devil, and tookc it by 
Thomas Allen, being a mathema- the string with the tongs, and threw it 
tician, was in the sixteenth century out of the windowe into the mote, to 
thought a conjuror. ‘Now,* says Aubrey, drowne the devill. It so happened that 
4 there is to some men a great lechery m the stringe hung on the sprig of an elder 
lying and imposing on the understand- that grew out of the mote, and this con- 
ings of believing people, and he thought filmed them that 'twas the devill. So 
it for his credit to serve such a master, the good old gentleman gott his w atch 
One time being at Horae- Lacy, in Here- again/ 

fordshire, at Mr. «I. Scudamore's, he 4 Lord Bacon had a delicate, lively, 
happened . to leave his watch in the hazel eye. Dr. Harvey told me it was 
chamber windowe ( watches were then like the eye of a viper . 

Epigram on Philemon Holland, a great translator of the classics , Suetonius Tran - 

quillus, fyc. 

4 Philemon with 's translations doth so fill us, 

He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus. 

4 Keck writes to Hearoe about the lat- formity of body. She could not bejar to 
ter’s remarks on the affectation of queen look in glasses ; therefore, whenever she 
Elizabeth, referring to a Latin preface was dboutto pass through chambers in 
by which it seems (as I translate it) that which they were, her attendants re- 
sne was much exasperated by the impu- moved therti, lest she should jee her face 
dence of Essex, who had reported tnat by chance, and lose her temper by a 
(die was no less old in mind than in dc- contemplation of the change that nail 
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taken place in it. Keck speaks of the very slowly at first, and die bookseller 
memoirs of Dumaurier, whiefy Hearne complayned of it, and told him that he 
had no-, then seen. I recollect the French- should be a loser by it, which putt sir 
man observes, that Elizabeth, when near W. into a passion; and he said that 
seventy, wore her neck exposed, and a since the world did not understand it, 
red wig/ they should not have his second part. 

Courtiers, and writers and preachers which he tooke and threw into the fire, 
about the court, must keep a very strict and burnt before his face/ 

Watch over their pens and tongues, if * Sir Philip Sydney. — My great uncle, 
they do not wish to be removed out Mr. T. Browne, remembered him ; and 
of the sun. Dr. Sheridan, on the anni- says that he was wont to take his table- 
versary of the birth-day of George I., booke out of his pockets, and write 
preached a sermon, and took for his downe his notions, as they came into his 
te^t — ‘ Siifficicnt for the day is the evil head, when he was writing his Arcadia 
thereof* In return for his facetious- (which was never finished by him) as he 
ne68, his name was erased from the was hunting on our pleasant plains. He 
list of chaplains to the lord) lieute- was the reviver of poetry in those dark 
nant, and he was forbidden to appear at times, which was then at a very low 
the castle. The following apologue is a ebbe. — e. g. The pleasant comedyc of 
happy specimen of his wit : Jacob and Esau, acted before king 

4 Affliction, sitting on the sea-shore, Henry Vlll's grace, where, I remember, 
traced in the sand, with a branch of is this expression, 4 That the pottage was 
willow, a figure which she called a man, so good, that God Almighty might have 
and Jupiter, passing that way, inspired putt his finger in*t / 
it with life. A contest presently arose 9 Sir Henry Saville. He could not 
for this new creation. Earth claimed abide witts ; when a young scholar was 
the figure as having furnished the roa- recommended to him for a good witt ; 
terials; Affliction, as having traced it; Out upon him, I 'll have nothing to doe 
Jupiter, as having inspired it. The ques- with him ; give me the plodding student, 
tion was referred to an assembly of the If I would looke for witts, I would goc 
Gods, where it was decided that man to Newgate — there be the witts / 
should be the property of Affliction We now come to our old tract, which 
during his life — return to earth when is entitled ' Quodlibets, lately come over 
dead— and his spirit to Jupiter who gave from New Britaniola, old Newfound- 
it/ land; by R. H. 1628/ 

‘ Sir Walter Raleigh (says . Aubrey) The author of this uncommon book 
was against the coming of James I. It was Robert Haym&n ; and it is dedicated 

came to king James's eare, who at , in a quaint style to king Charles, who, 

when the Englishe noblesse mett and re- in addition to the usual titles, is styled 
ceived him, being told, upon their pre- 4 Emperor of South and North Virginia, 
sentment to his majesty, their names; King of Britaniola or Newfoundland, 
when sir W. R's name was told; 4 Ra- and furtherer of all his loyal subjects* 
lech,’ said the king, * O my soule, moq, right honourable and worthie planta- 
I have heard rarely of, thee!' Sir Walter tions/ 

was a tall, handsome, and bold man ; Haym&n calls them his 4 few, bad, un- 
but his nave was, that he was damnably ripe rhymes/ and his second Quodlibet 
proud. His History of the World sold says, 

* I feare they are too shallow for the schooles ; 

1 knowe they are too deepe for shallow fooles/ 

He then recommends them as 'the first fruits of this kind’ from Newfound- 
land, which spot he defends thus : — 

* When England was used for a fishing-place 
By coasters only, ’twas in the same case, 

And so unlovely *t had continued still, 

Had not our ancestors used pains and skill/ 

And thus : 

4 Those that live here, how young or old soever, 

Were never vext with cough nor aguish fever, 
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-* Nor ever was the plague, nor small-pox heere ; 

The aire is salubrious, constant, cleerc : 

Yet scurvy death stalks heere with thecvisli pace, 

# Knocks one downe heere, two in another place/ 

] now proceed to give some of the liveliest sallies of his fancy : 

* An old Apothecary made a new Doctor . 

Hee kill'd by others* warrant formerly ; 

Hee kills now by his owne authority. 

‘ To a kinde Foole . 

Oft in bonds for others thou hast runne. 

But by those bonds thysclfe thou hast undone. 

No juggler ever show'd us such a cast. 

To be undone by being hound so fast. 

* The married to the chaste. 

It would this world quickly depopulate. 

If every one should dye in your estate. 

1 The chaste to the married. 

Therein you have the odds, herein we're even : 

You'll till the world, but we doe people Heaven. 

1 Sad mens lives are longer than merry mens. 

To him, whose heavy griefe hath no allay 
Of liglit'ning comfort, three hours is a day ; 

But unto him that hath his heart's content 
Friday is come, ere he thinks Tuesday spent. 

* Why Wives pan make no Wills. 

Men dying make their wills : why cannot wives ? 
Because wives have their wills during their lives ! 

* W/uit use old Moones are put to. 

What doth become of old Monnes, thou dost aske. 

And where her borrowed influence she shades? 

For me to telle thee, 'twere too hard a taske ; 

A witty wagge sayes. They All women's heads. 

‘ The indefatigability of a Shrew's tongue . 

What long wants natural rest cannot endure : 

In all things but a shrew's tongue this is sure. 

* An antidote for Drunkards. 

If that your heads would ake before you drinkc. 

As afterwards, you'd ne'er be drunke, I thinke/ 

‘ Women's Tyres . 

Women’s head-laces, and high towring myres, 
Significantly, rightly are called tyres; 

They tyre tnem and their rarides in putting on. 

Tyre tyremakers, with variation. 

I thinke to pay for them doth tyre some men ; 

I hope they 'll tyre the devil that invents them.' 

* A mad answer of a Madman. 

One askt a madman, if a wife he had ? 

A wife (quoth he ) ; 1 never was so mad/ 
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* r To d»*V Richard Whilborne, Knight* 

* Who preaching well, doth doe, and live as well, 

His doing makes his preaching to excell : * 

For your wise well-penn’d booke this land's your debtor ; 

Doe as you write , youll be believed the better * 


Speaking of the provisions of New- 
foundland, Hayman, after enumerating 
them, says that his favorite dish is Poore 
John ; on which we have this marginal 
note, pointing out the derivation of the 
term — * called in French Pauvre Gens, 
in English corruptly, Poore John, being 
the principal fisn brought out of tills 
countrie.' 

The two dark spots a little behind its 
head are supposed to have gained for 
the haddock, in days of superstition, the 
credit of being the fish which St. Peter 
caught with the tribute-money in its 
mouth ; in proof of which the impression 
of the saint i s finger and thumb has been 
entailed on the whole race of haddocks 
ever since. Unfortunately however for 
the tradition, this is not a Mediterranean 
fish, nor can we suppose it to, have be- 
longed to the lake of Tiberias. The case 
is adhuc sub judtee— but, in the mean 
time, the Italians consider a different 
fish as that which was sanctified by the 
apostle, and which after him they honor 
with the name of II Janitore, a name 
that we haye converted into Johnny 
Dory, with the same happy ingenuity 
that has twisted the girasol or tournesol 
into a Jerusalem artichoke. 

There is no end to these corruptions. 
At this hour there is in this town a sign 
called ‘ The Devil and Bag of Naih , 
whose origin was * The Satyr anaBaccha- 
„ nah* This was a hard nut for the anti- 
quary — few conundrums are equal to it. 


I shall here conclude with a ludi- 
crous circumstance respecting the inns 
of court, as it is curiously illustrated 
by a passage in Hayman. Sir William 
Dugdale, m his account of the Inner 
Temple, says, ‘ in 1661, the king 
went thither in his barge from White- 
hall, and dined there. The solemn 
revels, which were begun by the 
whole house, judges, serjeants at law, 
benchers, and the utter and inner bar, 
were Jed by the master of the revels . 
After this ceremony, one of the gentle- 
men of the utter bar was chosen to sing 
a song to the judges/'seijeants or masters 
of the bench, which was usually per- 
formed ; or, in default of it, was an 
amerciament. This ended, some of the 
gentlemen of the inner bar presented 
the house with dancing, which was called 
the post revels . These dances were con- 
tinued till the judges or bench thought 
proper to rise and depart.' 

Now the 37th Quodlibet runs thus : 

1 When 1 was of Lincoln's Inne, the 
fashion was (and I thinke is still) after 
dinner, upon grand and festive dayes, 
some young gentlemen of the house 
would take the best guest by the hand, 
and he the next, and so hand in hand 
they did solemnly passe about the fire, 
the whole company, each after other in 
order ; to every staffe a song (which I 
could never sing) the whole company 
did with a joyn'd voice sing this bur- 
then : — 


Some mirth and solace now let us make 
To cheare our hearts, and sorrows slake — 

Upon this kind of commencement of these revels, I conceited this:— 

When wise, rich lawyers dance about the fire. 

Making grave needlesse mirthe sorrowes to slacke, 

If Cluents (who doe them too dearly hire, 

Who want their money, and their comfort lacke) 
Should, for their solace, dance about the hall, 

I judge their dance were more methodicall.' 


By c methodical* I suppose he means, or judges, would better acquit tliem- 
tliat Clients , being naturally far more in- selves in ‘ solemn revels.' 
clincd to be grave, than either barristers Giil d. 
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1'he Deformed 

THE ItBFOIlMEX) TRANSFORMED, 

a Drama , by Dord Byron, 

This prolific writer still wields the 
poetic pen, and still courts general 
notice, even while lie affects to de- 
spise the public opinion both in lite- 
rature ana morals. He will perhaps 
soon write odes in modern Greek, to 
stimulate to heroic exertions the op- 
pressed community whose cause he has 
nobly espoused. 

Having a taste for wild extravagance 
and monstrous eccentricity, and not for- 
getting the old story of the Devil and 
Dr. Faustus, his lordship has had re- 
course to a novel called the Three Bro- 
thers (from which M. G. Lewis bor- 
rowed his Wood Demon), and also to 
the Faust of Goethe. lie has infused 
into the mixture a considerable portion 
of his own talent, and irradiates the hor- 
rors of his subject with occasional flashes 
of light : but his genius is not sufficiently 
dramatic to produce what the generality 
of critics would deem a good tragedy, and 
the present piece has many puerilities, 
errors, and absurdities, beside some dis- 
plays of the cloven foot. Arnold, the 
son of a peasant, a deformed youth, but 
endowed with a good disposition, is de- 
spised by his mother for his want of 
personal attractions. Being driven out 
of the house to cut wood, he hurts one 
of his hands, goes to the nearest foun- 
tain to wash the wound, and, starting 
hack when he sees himself reflected in 
tlie spring, thus exclaims : 

4 Nature’s mirror shows me 

What she hath made me. I will not look on it 
Again, and scarce dare think on’t. Hideous 
wretch 

That I am ! The very waters mock me with 
My horrid shadow — like a demon placed 
Deep in the fountain to scare back tlie cattlo 
From drinking therein. [Hrjiaitscs. 

And shall I live on, 

A burthen to the earth, myself, and sliamc 
I ! nto wli.it brought me into life ? Thou blood, 
Which ilowest so freely from a scratch, let me 
Try it thou wilt not in a fuller stream 
PmirTorth my woes for ever with thyself 
J hi earth, to which I will restore at once 
I his hateful compound of her atoms, and 
Resolve back to her elements, and take 
The shape of any reptile save myself, 

A nd make a world for myriads of new worms t 
This knife ! now let me prove if it will sever 
This wither'd slip of nature’s nightshade — my 
Vile form — from the creation, as it' hath 
1 lie green bough from the forest,* 

. When ho if; on the point of commit- 
ting suicide, he is suddenly accosted by 
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a tall black man, who rises from the 
spring, and, claiming supernatural power, 
offers to change his person into tlie 
brightest form that the world ever ex- 
hibited. Several of the ancients are made 
to pass before him, — Cicsar, Alcibiades, 
Socrates, Mark Antony, Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, and Achilles. He chooses the 
last. 

* The god like son oPthe sea goddess, 

The unshorn boy of Peleus, with his locks 
As beautiful and clear as the amber waves 
Of rich Pactolus roll’d o*er winds of gold, 
Soften’d by intervening crystal, and 
llippled like flowing waters by the wind. 

All vow’d to Sperehius as they were — behold 
them ! 

And Aim— as he stood by Polyxena, 

With sanction’d and with soften’d love, before 
The altar, gazing on his Trojan bride. 

With some Temorse within for Hector slain 
And Priam weeping, mingled with deep pas- 
sion 

For tlie sweet downcast virgin, whose young 
hand 

Trembled in hh who slew her brother. So 
lie stood i’ the temple ! Look upon him as 
Greece look’d her last upon her best, the in- 
stant 

Ere Paris* arrow flew.’ 

The stranger (that is, tlie devil) takes 
some earth and moulds it over the turf, 
and addresses, in the form of incantation, 
the phantom which he has raised. When 
Arnold’s soul has passed with Pytha- 
gorean dexterity into the figure of 
Achilles, the demon's soul takeB up its 
abode in the deserted body of the youth, 
and assumes the name of Caesar. The 
two companions, well mounted, proceed 
to Romo, at that time besieged by 
Charles of Bourbon, constable of Franco. 
A merry roundelay enlivens their de- 
parture. 

4 To horse ! to horse ! my coal-black ste<*d 
Paws the ground and muffs the air ! 

There’s not a foal of Arab’s breed 
More knows whom lie must bear ! 

On the hill he will not tire, 

Swifter as it waxes higher ; 

In the marsh lie will not slacken. 

On the plain be overtaken ; 

In the wave he will not sink, 

Nor pause at the brook’s side to drink ; 

In the race he will not pant. 

In the combat he ’ll not faint ; 

On the stones he will not stumble, 

Time hor toil shall make him humble ; 

In the stall lie will not stiffen, 

But be winged as a griffin, 

Only flying with his feet : 

And will not such a voyage be sweet ? 
Merrily! merrily! never unsound, 

Shall our bo liny black horses skim over the 
ground ! 
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The Prisoner 

From the Alps to the Caucasus, ride we, or fly I 
For we *11 leave them behind in the glance of 
an eye/ 

A fine chorus introduces that assault 
which terminates in the capture of the 
eternal city, though the traitor Bourbon 
loses his life on the occasion. 

4 Tis the mom, but dim and dark. 

Whither flies the silent lark? 

Whither shrinks the clouded sun ? 

Is the day indeed begun ? 

Nature’s eye is melancholy 
O^er the city high and holy ; 

But without there is a din 
Should arouse the saints witliin, 

And revive the heroic ashes 
Bound which yellow Tiber dashes. 

Oh ye seven hills ! awaken, 

Ere your very base be shaken ! 

4 Hearken to the steady stamp ! 

Mars is in their very tramp ! 

Not a step is out of tune : 

As the tides obey the moon, 

On they march, though to self-slaughter, 
Regular as rolling water, 

Whose high waves o’ersweep the border 
Of huge moles, but keep their order, 
Breaking only rank by rank. 

Hearken to the armour’s dank ! 

Look down o’er each frowning warrior, 

How he glares upon the barrier : 

Look on each step of each ladder, 

As the stripes that streak an adder. 

4 Ijook upon the bristling wall, 

Mann'd without an interval ! 

Hound and round, and tier on tier, 

Cannon’s black mouth, shining spear. 

Lit match, bell-mouth’d musquetoon, 
Gaping to be murderous soon. 

All the warlike gear of old, 

Mix’d with what we now behold, 

In this strife 'twixt old and new, 

Gather like a locusts’ crew. 

Shade of Remus ! ’Tis a time 
Awfiil as thy brother's crime ! 

Christians war against Christ’s shrine : — 
Must its lot be Hke to thine ? 

Near— and near— nearer still, 

As the earthquake saps the hill, 

First with trembling, hollow motion, 

Like a scarce-awaken’d ocean. 

Then with stronger shock and loader. 

Till the rocks are crush’d to powder, — 
Onward sweeps the rolling host ! 

Heroes of the immortal boast ! 

Mighty chieft ! Eternal shadows ! 

First flowers of the bloody meadows 
Which encompass Rome, the mother 
Of a people without brother ! 

Will you sleep when nations’ quarrels 
Plough the root up of your laurels ? 

Ye who wfept o’er Carthage burning. 

Weep nut — strihv ! for Rome is mourning.’ 


of Ncm~ York . [ March , 

A 8 the Whigs used to class together 
the pope, the devil, and the pretender, 
our author has made the second of these 
personages a friend to his holiness, whom 
ne saves from the fury of a Lutheran 
soldier. A bold heroine, Donna Olimpia, 
is also introduced, who supports with 
strenuous zeal the pontiff' s cause. Amidst 
her gallant exertions, she is in danger of 
falling into the hands of the licentious 
foe. Arnold interposes for her rescue ; 
but she declines farther aid, and dashes 
herself on the pavement before the altar 
of St. Peter’s church, yet not so violently 
as to kill herself. 

Every reader would expect to see at 
once the end of the piece, as it i9 not 
customary to send forth a drama in de- 
tached parts; but, as the admirers of 
Don Juan were successively gratified 
with additional cantos, those who feel 
an interest in the adventures of Arnold 
and his Satanic associate must wait with 
patience for the conclusion of this im- 
perfect work. 


THE PRISONER OF NEW-YORK. 

In a French work entitled the ( Her- 
mit in Prison,’ the subject of imprison- 
ment, /as may be expected, frequently 
occurs, and M. Jay takes on opportunity 
of noticing the excellent regulations 
adopted in the State-Prison or Peni- 
tentiary House of New-York. He says, 
that, when he formerly visited that 
place of confinement, he observed a 
young man of an elegant figure and a 
noble countenance, who had been ap- 
prehended for an outrageous assault, and 
who still showed symptoms of the most 
violent disposition. This offender, re- 
fusing to work, was placed in a narrow 
cell, and left to the benefit of reflection. 
After an interval of many years, he was 
discovered by the author on the borders 
of Lake Champlain, where he kept a 
farm. 

At the foot of a hill (says M. Jay) is 
a wide pasture ground, watered by a 
little stream, which, after turning a 
saw-mill, discharges itself into the lake. 
I passed this stream on a wooden bridge, 
and soon perceived the principal house be- 
longing to the farm, to whicn I ascended 
by a winding path, bordered with maple 
and tulip trees. When I arrived at 
a platform of twenty-five acres, I saw 
two beautiful children, who were ga- 
thering, iu little willow baskets, a black- 
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I>erry, known in the country by the 
name of whortle-berry, a fruit of which 
the Americans are very fond. The chil- 
dren did not retire on my approach ; but 
one of them, a little girl, looked at me 
with the greatest attention, i admired 
the freshness of her complexion, and her 
light hair, which floated in large curls 
over her small white shoulders. Her 
brother stepped before her, and de- 
manded, in a resolute tone, if I wished 
to go to the farm ? I answered, ‘ yes/ 
— ‘ Then I'll go tell mama/ he said, 
and ran toward the house. Approach- 
ing the little girl, I took her by the 
hand, and asked her name. — ‘ My name 
is Harriet, and I wish to go after my 
brother/ — ‘ Well, my dear, we will go 
together/ — I took her in my arms, with- 
out her making any resistance, and ad- 
vanced toward tlic farm. We were met 
hv a young woman of remarkable beauty. 
Slie was dressed in a robe of white India 
muslin, with a blue girdle. — ‘ I am 
vexed that the little girl should give you 
so much trouble,’ said she : ‘ will you 
come into the house whilst I prepare 
some refreshment?’ — After the usual 
compliments were over, I entered into a 
parlour exceedingly clean, ornamented 
with glasses, carpets, and mahogany fur- 
niture. An elderly woman sitting near 
the window was employed in sewing, 
and at her side in a neat cradle slum- 
bered an infant. Every thing in the 
house wore a look of ease, peace, and 
content. 

When I had been hospitably enter- 
tained by the farmer, he gratified me 
with an account of his adventures. — ‘ I 
was born (said he) at Dcrryinore, in the 
county of Clare. My father, without 
being rich, was sufficiently well off with 
regard to fortune, and discharged very 
respectably the functions of an attorney. 
He died, unfortunately, whilst I was 
still very young. My mother had no 
other child, ana you may guess that I 
was not a little spoiled by her indul- 
gence. My caprices were a law to her, 
and 1 exercised over the household an 
absolute authority. It was with great 
difficulty that I was taught to read, write, 
and cipher, even in a very ordinary way. 
1 was far more eager to sport about the 
fields, and make incursions into the 
neighbouring gardens. I soon became 
remarkable for a quarrelsome disposition, 
and scarcely a day passed that my con- 
duct did not cause complaints, which 
reached the ears of my mother, but 
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which her injudicious affection always 
contrived to excuse. Thus it was that I 
increased daily in frowardness, strength, 
and audacity. 

c I had already attained my nineteenth 
year, without being able to bend my 
nnnd to any serious pursuit, when one 
of my cousins, Patrick Burke, who was 
three years older than myself, came 
down to us from the university of Dub- 
lin. Being considered in our little town 
as a most accomplished young man, he 
gave a sort of ton to its society. I soon 
became jealous of the admiration which 
he excited, and derided his talents 
and attainments: but he soothed me 
into good-humor by his apparent kind- 
ness, and even prevailed upon me to ac- 
company him to Dublin. Influenced by 
his example, I commenced *a course of 
dissipation, and plunged into all the 
excesses of debauchery. .1 contracted 
debts, and became a gambler; and, hav- 
ing wounded in a scuffle a person who 
seemed to have won my money unfairly, 
I fled to a supposed asylum, but was 
betrayed by Burke into the hands of 
justice. I remained for three months in 
prison, abandoned by my acquaintance, 
sleeping on straw, eating the bitter bread 
of captivity, and confounded with the 
vilest criminals. How 1 so long retained 
my reason is what surprises me. I became 
ill ; a burning fever consumed my 
strength ; they were obliged to remove 
me to an hospital, where for some days I 
was in a state of delirium. One night, as 
1 awoke from a lethargic sleep, 1 felt a 
hand wiping gently away the cold per- 
spiration from my face, and I fancied 
that hot tears were falling on my cheeks. 
By the dim light of a lamp, 1 thought I 
saw my mpther before me as in a dr?am ; 
yet in the wandering of my brain I 
could be sure of nothing but a feeling of 
consolation, as if an angel had been sit- 
ting at mv side. I swallowed something 
that was held to my lips, and presently 
fell asleep. When I awoke, 1 distinctly 
recognized my unhappy mother. All the 
horrors of my situation rushed upon 
my memory ; l was filled with a sense 
of shame, which almost deadened the 
joy of once more beholding my mo- 
ther. Instead of reproaching me, she 
acted like a fond parent, and promoted 
my recovery by her tender cares. In 
the mean time, the man whom 1 had 
wounded ceased to be in danger, and 1 
had nothing to fear from the law. At 
length I returned to my native place, 
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and made anxious inquiries respecting 
Sophia, a young woman to whom I was 
attached, and who seemed also to have 
caught the eye of Burke. 1 was informed 
that he had returned to Derry more dur- 
ing my imprisonment, and had intro- 
duced himself to her family. The pic- 
ture which he drew of my character and 
conduct Ailed her parents with disgust; 
and she herself, deeming me unworthy 
of her love, hod listened to the proposi- 
tions of Burke, had given him her hand, 
and had gone to reside with him at Cork. 
1 will not attempt to describe my feel- 
ings on hearing these facts. The per- 
fidy of which I had been the victim was 
as clear as day. Disgusted with every 
sort of society, I became solitary and 
savage. 1 detested men, who, I believed, 
were all as wicked as those 1 had hitherto 
known ; and 1 detested myself for my 
former foolish credulity. The place of 
my birth had no longer any charms for 
me. Exhausted and worn out with deep 
libations from the cup of sensuality and 
vice, I found no resource in my unedu- 
cated mind, and, without passionate 
eihotion ana strong excitement, life was 
a burthen. One idea alone took pos- 
session of all my faculties, — a deep and 
unabating desire of revenge. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive the force of such, an 
Idea ; it never abandons you ; it haunts 
your dreams; it is present when you 
awake ; it becomes your whole bring. 
To me it appears the first stage of in- 
sanity. I had sufficient dissimulation, 
however, to conceal my thirst of venge- 
ance, and, in order to deceive the 
tender inquietude of my mother, I af- 
fected to be tranquil. Many months 
passed away without at all abating the 
force t of the passion which internally 
agitated me. I then took the road to 
Cork, and arrived there in diBguise. I 
stopped at a. tavern near the harbour, 
and ascertained where Burke resided. 
The next day, about noon, I presented 
myself boldly at the house, and obtained 
admission. In the drawing-room I saw 
a young female, who uttered a loud cry 
on beholding me, and fainted away. 
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now with her in America ; and I am left 
without a friend, a protector, or even 
support.’ For this unfortunate young 
woman I bad no remains of affection : 1 
f urnished her, out of mere compassion, 
with the means of returning td her fa- 
mily : but another feeling had complete 
possession of my soul. — ( Sophia/ said 1 
on quitting her, in a tone that made her 
tremble, * you shall be avenged.’ — With 
that view I embarked for the United 
States; and when, during a violent 
storm, I had descended below the deck, 
I found that my mother, unwilling to 
leave me to myself, had taken her pass- 
age in the same vessel. We arrived 
safely at New-York, where I soon disco- 
vered the abode of my treacherous enemy. 
Watching his movements, I met him as 
he was entering the town with his lady. 
He started back with surprise, and 1 
flung myself upon him with insults and 
blows. He attempted to overpower me 
with his strength : but, more nervous 
and adroit, I escaped from his blows, 
whilst mine took effect, and he finally 
fell, exhausted and nearly lifeless. The 
piercing cries of the female, during the 
contest, had drawn together a crowd of 
spectators, who wished to seize me ; 
and though in the transport of my rage I 
caught up a large stone, and struck 
without distinction all who came near 
me, I was at length apprehended and 
imprisoned. My trial soon took place ; 
I was condemned, and my sentence 
threw me into an inconceivable state of 
phrensy. For three days I refused every 
sort of nourishment, and I was deter- 
mined to escape from the ills of life. But 
the appearance of a guardian angel, in 
the form of a lovely girl, reconciled me 
to existence. She was the benevolent 
daughter of that respectable person who 
was intrusted with the care of the prison. 
Never did pity for the unfortunate show 
itself under a form more graceful ; never 
were so many charms united to so many 
amiable virtues. For her sake I wished 
to live ; I submitted with patience to 
the labors which were required of me ; I 
also found time for study ; and thus my 
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My adiS for assistance brought an old , days glided away in a regular alterna- 
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female servant, and after some time 
Sophia (for it was she) recovered from 
the shock. Alarmed at my intrusion, 
she desired me to leave her. I insisted 
upon seeing her husband. ‘ He is no 
longer in Ireland/ she replied — ‘ he has 
quitted me for another female, and is 


tion of healthy toil and instructive lei- 
sure. In proportion as my mind be- 
came enlightened, the passions which 
had hitherto ruled me, subsided: the 
beautiful and the good filled me with 
milder feelings ; I saw more clearly the 
great objects of human life; I set a 
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value upon my own esteem, and found tive, and my services were rewarded by 
a pleasure in the performance of my the grant of iVeedom. My mother's 
duties. joy on my deliverance was equal to that 

* My imprisonment had lasted eighteen which I felt; and Hannah Paterson, 
months, when an unexpected circum- the amiable young woman to whom 1 
stance abridged its duration* One of had devoted myself, seemed also to exult 
die dark and gloomy nights of Novem- on the occasion, 
bur had passed away, when, about two * As 1 was gratified with a retnune* 
o'clock in the morning, 1 was awakened ration for my labor in the prison, 1 now 
by an uncommon motion, as if the pri- took a house in the town, hired work- 
son had been the scene of some great men, and commenced die business of a 
catastrophe. Whilst I was occupied in carpenter, which 1 carried on for Borne 
conjecturing the cause of this alarm, a years with great success. I was respected 
whirlwind of smoke burst into my win- by my neighbours, and Mr. Paterson was 
dow, and filled the chamber. The prison in the habit of receiving and returning 
was on fire. 1 endeavoured to get out, my visits. Hannah and 1 understood 
but the door was barred, and I was ap- each other completely : I became inde- 
prehensive of being forgotten in the ge- pendent, and the prospect of our hap- 
neral agitation. Knowing that my cries piness was not remote. At this time 
for aid would be drowned in the tumult, the yellow fever broke out in New- York. 
I summoned up all my courage. A massy It made great ravages, and caused a ge- 
lcver which I liad used in my labor was neral consternation. Every one endea- 
in the room ; I caught it up, and began voured to avoid the scene of contagion ; 
to force open the door of the cell. It the city was almost deserted, and still 
required many and almost supernatural the number of the victims increased 
efforts before I succeeded in wresting off daily. Every house smitten with the 
the enormous bolts of the door, and open- scourge was instantly abandoned. The 
ing for myself a passage. I ran hastily domestic affinities seemed burst asunder 
along the gallery, when a cry of despair at once. Sons quitted their fathers, 
struck upon my ear It was the voice women left their husbands, and some- 
of an old man in the next cell to mine, times even their infants : and no one 
who liad been likewise forgotten. Not- seemed to care for the aged. The senti- 
withstanding the proximity of the ment of individual danger absorbed all 
danger, I could not resist the desire of private affections, and gave an idea of 
saving the poor old man, and soon burst the complete dissolution of society. A 
open his door. The light of the flames few courageous physicians and some ve- 
on the outside enabled me to discover nerable clergymen alone dared to brave 
him stretched upon the floor, and nearly the alarming peril, and carried succour 
in a state of suffocation. He was too and consolation into the midst of the 
weak or too terrified to follow me, and plague. 

I took him upon my shoulders, and * Mr. Paterson and Hannah were 
rushed to the staircase, one side of which amongst the first who were attacked by 
was already on fire. I made my way the contagion. Their servants fled, anti 
through the smoke and the names, they remained alone. My mother and 
which obliged me to keep my eyes shut ; I immediately went to them : I watched 
and just as I reached the bottom, an over the father, and my parent attended 
enormous half-consumed beam fell be- the daughter ; and these pious cares 
hind me with a frightful noise. The were not relaxed for an instant. The 
prisoners in the yard concluded that I most frightful symptoms, however, soon 
was lost, and cries of joy burst forth on exltibited themselves on the person of 
all sides when they saw me appear. As my friend ; his skin became as yellow 
the fire, however, increased in violence, as saffron, and his eyes faded away, 
it was necessary that great exertions Imagine my state, when even the ex- 
should be made to cut off the communi- pression of my grief was denied to me. 
cation between the main body of the A burning thirst which no drink could 
edifice and the burning wing. I there- satisfy, and a complete prostration of bo- 
fore seised an axe, and joined the la- dily strength, foreboded the fatal event, 
borers ; and, by a sort of unanimous on which 1 hardly dared to reflect. The 
though silent consent, the direction of patient beheld the approach of death 
the whole business was confided to with resignation. ‘ My dear son/ said 
me. Our operations wete finally eftec- he, c your hopes are vain, and you cx- 
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pose your own life uselessly to save 
mine. Hasten from this spot, which is 
visited with the wrath of Heaven. 1 
suppose iny child is no more, and no- 
thing attaches me to the world but you : 
live and be happy.* * Your daughter 
lives/ 1 replied ; * my mother is witli 
her, and watchf s over her life.* c It is 
enough/ he exclaimed ; * the sacrifice is 
great, but it must be accomplished : let 
God's will be done. My dear llenry, 
iny son, 1 recommend my daughter to 
your care.* My worthy friend soon af- 
ter expired ; but his daughter recovered 
her health. I married her after that 
delay which decorum required, and pur- 
chased this farm, where we pass our 
days in tranquillity and happiness.* 


THE LIFE OF SALVATOR ROSA, 

with Remarks on the Times in which he 
lived . 

Foreign despotism has usually been 
the lot of Naples. The rulers of other 
nations have viewed its natural advan- 
tages with eyes of ambition and envy, 
and have triumphed over the faint ex- 
ertions of a feeble race, which, though 
bcjld in acts of private revenge, cannot 
wield the sword of war with vigorous 
effect. In the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, it was still under the 
yoke of the Spanish branch of the house 
of Austria. A long-continued tyranny 
had debased the minds of the nobles, 
most of whom were immersed in sen- 
suality and vice : superstitious ceremo- 
nies usurped the place of true religion, 
and morality was little more than an 
empty name: the useful arts in general 
were practised with an evident want of 
skill, and commerce was fettered by nu- 
merous restrictions ; and the people lan- 
guished in indolence and poverty, with- 
out being so torpid or so depressed us to 
lose their natural vivacity or resign their 
fondness for amusement. 

At this period (in the year 1615) was 
born in the picturesque village of Re- 
nella, of respectable hut not opulent pa- 
rents, one who was destined to elevate 
the declining credit of a noble art, and 
extend his fame over Europe. This was 
Salvator Rosa, who derived his bap- 
tismal name from the sanctity of its im- 
port, and from his father*s intention of 
devoting him to the clerical profession. 
When he began to think for himself, 
however, he was not disposed to under- 


take so serious and awful a charge. lie 
preferred the pursuits. of an artist to 
theological studies; and, when he re- 
turned from an occasional ramble/ he 
frequently drew with a piece of burned 
stick, on the walls of his chamber, rude 
but spirited sketches of the rural ob- 
jects which had excited his attention. 
II is father studiously checked this pro- 
pensity, and at length consigned him to 
the care of the conductors of a monastic 
college, who gave him a tincture of clas- 
sical learning: hut, when he had re- 
mained with them for some years, he 
was expelled from their fraternity for 
his unwillingness to go through a course 
of dry logic and metaphysical theology. 
During that time he had neglected draw- 
ing ; and, when he returned home, he 
attached himself to music ; but the pic- 
torial art finally recovered its ascendency 
over him. 

Lady Morgan thus relates the circum- 
stances which tended to fix him in the 
line of painting : * 

c At one of the popular festivities an- 
nually celebrated at Naples in honor of 
the Madonna, the beauty of Rosa's elder 
sister captivated the attention of a young 
painter, who, though through life un- 
known to ‘ fortune/ was not even then 
unknown to fame.* The celebrated and 
unfortunate Francesco Francanzani, the 
innamorato of la Signorina Rosa, was a 
distinguished pupil of the Spagnoletto 
school, and his picture of San Giuseppe 
for the Chiesa Pellegrini had already 
established him as one of the first painters 
of his day. Francanzani, like most of 
the young Neapolitan painters of his 
time, was a turbulent and factious cha- 
racter, vain and self-opinionated; and 
though there was in his works a certain 
grandeur of style, with great force and 
depth of coloring, yet the impatience 
of his disappointed ambition, and indig- 
nation at tne neglect of his acknowledged 
merit, already rendered him reckless of 
public opinion. It was the peculiar va- 
nity of the painters of that day to have 
beautiful wives. Albano had set the 
example ; Dominichino had followed it 
to his cost ; Rubens turned it to the ac-. 
count of his profession ; and Francan- 
zani, still poor and struggling, married 
the portionless daughter of the most in- 
digent artist in Naples, and thought 
perhaps more of the model than the 
wife. This union, and still more a cer- 
tain sympathy in talent and character 
between the hrotlierb-in-law, frequently 
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carried Salvator to the workroom. Fran- 
cesco, by some years the elder, was then 
deep in the faction and intrigues of the 
Neapolitan school, And was endowed 
with that hold eloquence which, dis- 
played upon bold occasions, is always so 
captivating to young auditors. It was 
at the foot of this kinsman’s easel, and 
listening to details which laid, perhaps, 
the- foundation of that contemptuous 
opinion he cherished through life for 
schools, academies, and all incorporated 
pedantry and pretension, that Salvator 
occasionally amused himself in copying, 
on any scrap of board or paper which 
fell in his way, whatever pleased him in 
Francesco’s pictures. His long-latent 
genius, thus accidentally awakened, re- 
sembled the actiua buja, whose cold and 
placid surface Kindles like spirits on the 
contact of a spark. In these first, rude, and 
hasty sketches, Francanzani, as Fasseri 
informs us, saw great signs of talent and 
genius, and he frequently encouraged, 
and sometimes corrected the copies, 
which so nearly approached the originals. 
But Salvator, who was destined to imi- 
tate none, but to be imitated by many, 
soon grew impatient of repeating an- 
other's conceptions, and of following in 
an art of which he already perhaps felt, 
with prophetic throes, that he was born 
to lead. His visits to the workshop of 
Francanzani grew less frequent; his 
days were given to the scenes of his in- 
fant wanderings ; he departed with the 
dawn, laden with his portfolio filled 
with primed paper, and a palette covered 
with oil-colors : and it is said that even 
then he not only sketched, but colored 
from nature. When the pedantry of 
criticism (at the suggestion of envious 
rivals) accused him of having acquired, 
in his coloring, too much of the impost a 
of the Spagnoletto school, it was not aware 
that his faults, like his beauties, were ori- 
ginal, and that he sinned against the rules 
of art only because he adhered too faith- 
fully to nature. Returning from these ar- 
duous hut not profitless rambles, through 
wildernesses and along precipices im- 
pervious to all, save the enterprise of 
fearless genius, he sought shelter be- 
neath his sister’s roof, where a kinder 
welcome awaited him than he could find 
in that home where it had been decreed 
from liis birth that he should not be a 
painter / 

in a subsequent extension of his 
rambles, he became a prisoner and com- 
panion to a tribe of Abruzzian banditti. 


* among whom he impressed his ' mind 
with those Beenes and figures which he 
has so finely multiplied in his works. This 
remarkable incident in his life elicits 
from his ihir biographer the following 
bold reflections : 

* The social and political position of 
the Neapolitan banditti in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century forms a cu- 
rious trait in the history of that beauti- 
ful and unfortunate country, where de- 
spotism and lawlessness even still meet 
and agree in their extremes, and where 
the sovereign continues to tolerate an 
order (if he no longer avails himself of 
its assistance) which arises out of his 
own misrule. In the remotest antiquity, 
the mountains of the Abruzzi were un- 
der the special protection of the god of 
all thieves, Mercury, as they arc now in 
the holy keeping of Saint Gologaro, the 
Mercury of the catholic mythology, and 
the especial patron of Calabria. The 
genuine banditti, however, of the seven- 
teenth century, were no vulgar cut- 
throats, who, like the Maestrillos and 
Fra-Diavolos of modern times, confined 
their exploits to road robbery and in- 
discriminate plunder and assassination. 
They were, in fact, more nearly allied 
to the brave bold Condottieri, and the 
black and white bands of Medici and of 
Suffolk, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; and though, when unhired, 
they lived at lArge and wild, with their 
hands against every man’s, and every 
man’s hand against them, yet they oc- 
casionally rivaled in dignity and import- 
ance the standing army of existing legi- 
timates, fighting like them for hire in 
any cause that paid them, and attacking 
the rights and liberties of all who stood 
in the way of the ambition, cupidity, or 
despotism of their employers, with all 
the pride, pomp, and circumstances of 
legitimate warfare. Like the marine 
letter of marque, half-pirate and half- 
national, their troops were regularly en- 
rolled and disciplined ; and, though their 
ranks were filled with the wild and the 
worthless— with men born out of the 
pale of civilized society, or driven beyond 
it by their crimes, — yet many among 
them were of a superior cast : they were 
outlawed gentlemen of Naples, escaped 
from the wheel and the scaflbld, to 
which their efforts in the cause of their 
country had condemned them ; who, 
seeking slid ter in the savage wilds of the 
Abruzzi, became, by their talents and 
rank, chiefs and leaders of men asso- 
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dated and armed against society under 
the influence of far different causes. It 
is an historical feet, that the number, 
skill, valor, and fidelity of these bands, 
had Tendered them, at the period here 
alluded to, so formidable in the eyes of 
the Austro-Spanish government, and so 
respectable in the estimation of the 
people, that, by a strange inversion of 
principle, these natural enemies of so- 
ciety frequently became its chosen cham- 
pions ; and even the government, against 
which they were so often and so openly 
at variance, was glad to take them into 
pay, and employ them in its service. 
When, however, they were in hostility 
to the legitimate cause, the same govern- 
ment pursued them with regular troops 
to the verge of their inaccessible fast- 
nesses, and burned, tortured, and hung 
the same persons as enemies, whom they 
had previously recompensed and encou- 
raged as allies.' 

How long Salvator continued with 
the banditti is unknown : but, after he 
had escaped from their mountainous re- 
cesses, he was induced to visit Rome in 
the character of an artist. He was then 
only it) his twentieth year, and was not 
considered as sufficiently skilful and ex- 
perienced to deserve great encourage- 
ment, although one of his pieces had 
been highly praised by L&nfranco. Suf- 
fering at the same time from the insa- 
lubrious air of Rome, he returned to 
Naples ; but, being again desirous of 
trying his fortune in the papal city, he 
readily accepted the offer of employ- 
ment from the cardinal Brancaocia. His 
high spirit, however, was soon disgusted 
a/t the idea of living like a servant in 
the cardinal's palace; and, recovering 
his independence by a sudden retreat, 
he employed himself at Naples in deli- 
neating tne story of Prometheus, and 
was so far successful in the attempt, 
that bis picture, when it was exhibited 
at the Pantheon, excited the admiration 
of the Roman dilettanti . The intelli- 
gence of this favorable acceptance of his 
labors drew him again to Rome, where 
he found occasional occupation, but 
could not procure by all his exertions 
the honor of admission into the academy 
of St. Luke. With a view of drawing 
the public attention more fully to him- 
self, he now assumed another character, 
—that of an improvisator?. ; and his 
dehut in that capacity is thus described : 

e Toward the dose of the carnival of 
, 1639 , when the spirits of the revelers (as 


is always the casein Rome) were making 
a brilliant rally for the representations of 
the last week, a car or stage, highly or- 
namented, drawn by oxen, and occupied 
by a masked troop, attracted universal 
attention by its novelty and singular re- 
presentations. The principal personage 
announced himself as a certain Signor 
Formica, a Neapolitan actor, who, in 
the character of Coviello, as a charlatan, 
displayed so much genuine wit, sudi 
bitter satire and exquisite humor, ren- 
dered doubly effective by a Neapolitan 
accent and national gesticulations, that 
other representations were abandoned; 
and gypsies told fortunes, and Jews 
hung, in vain. The whole population 
of Rome gradually assembled round thp 
novel, theinimitable Formica. The people 
relished the flashes of his splenetic hu- 
mor, aimed at the great ; the higher or- 
ders were delighted with an improvisa- 
tors who, in the intervals of nis dia- 
logues, sang to the lute (of which he was 
a perfect master) the Neapolitan ballads 
then so much in vogue. The attempts 
made by his fellow-revelers to obtain 
some share of the plaudits he so abun- 
dantly received, whether he spoke or 
sang, asked or answered questions, were 
all abortive ; while he, says Baldinucti, 
at the head of every thing, by his wit, 
eloquence, and brilliant humor, drew 
half Rome to himself. The contrast be- 
tween his beautiful musical and poetical 
compositions, and those Neapolitan ges- 
tures in which he indulged, when, laying 
aside his lute, he presented his phials 
and salves to the delighted audience, 
exhibited a versatility of genius, which 
it was difficult to attribute to any indi- 
vidual then known in Rome. Guesses 
and suppositions were still vainly circu- 
lating among all classes, when, on the 
close of the carnival, Formica, ere he 
drove his triumphal car from the scene 
of his triumph, ordered his troop to raise 
their masks, and, removing his own, 
discovered that Coviello was the sublime 
author of the Prometheus, and his little 
troop the pattigiani (partisans) of Sal- 
vator Rosa. All Rome was from this 
moment (to use a phrase which all his 
biographers have adopted) ‘ filled with 
his fame.* That notoriety which his 
high genius had feiled to procure for 
him was obtained at once by those 
lighter talents, which he had nearly 
suffered to fall into neglect, while more 
elevated views had filled his mind.* 
From this time the best society in 
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Home was optu to him. He not only 
visited the most respectable persons of 
the middle qlass, but was admitted into 
the mansions of the cardinals and nobles; 
and he entertained them in his turn. 
He thus had opportunities of extending 
his knowlege of human nature, and of 
noticing more accurately the manners 
and character of tha time. He could 
not fail to observe a general want of 
principle, a laxity of morals, and a sub- 
stitution of the mere externals of re- 
ligion for genuine piety; and, having a 
turn for satire, he freely uttered bold 
truths, lashed the vices of every class, 
and ridiculed prevailing follies. At these 
private meetings, he continued that career 
of extemporaneous recitation which he 
had so brilliantly commenced in public. — 

1 It was in these conversazioni (says lady 
Morgan) that he tried the point of the 
sarcasms against die church, the go- 
vernment, and the existing state of li- 
terature and the arts, which were after- 
wards given to the world in his pub- 
lished satires, and which still draw aown 
on his memory the calumnies that embit- 
tered his life. The manner of the daring 
improvisator e, as left on record by his 
chroniclers, or handed down by tradi- 
tion, was no less singular and attractive 
than the matter which inspired him. 
The apartment in which he received his 
company was affectedly simple. The 
walls, hung with faded tapestry, exhi- 
bited none of his beautiful pictures, 
which might well have attracted atten- 
tion from the actor to his works. A few 
rows of forms included all the furniture ; 
and they were secured at an early hour 
by the impatience of an audience, select 
and exclusive, either invited by himself, 
or introduced by his friends . When the 
company were assembled, and not be- 
fore, Salvator appeared in the circle, but 
with the air of an host rather than that 
of an exhibitor, until the desire to hear 
him recite, expressed by some individual, 
produced a general acclamation of en- 
treaty. It was a part of his coquetry to 
require much solicitation ; and, when at 
last he consented, he rose with an air of 
timidity and confusion, and presented 
himself with his lute, or a roll of paper 
containing the heads of his subject 
After some hesitation, a few preluding 
chords, or a slight hem ! to clear his full, 
deep voice, the scene changed : the ele- 
gant, the sublime Salvator disappeared, 
and was replaced by the gesticulating 
and grimacing Coviello, who, long before 


he spoke, excited bursts of merriment. 
When he had thus prepared hip auditory 
to receive with good humor whatever he 
might hazard, he suddenly stepped forth, 
and began his recitation. Witn a thirst 
for praise, which scarcely any applause 
could satisfy, he united a quickness of 
perception that rendered him suspicious 
of pleasing, even at the moment ne was 
most successful. A gaping mouth, a 
closing lid, a languid look, or an im- 
patient hem ! threw him into utter con- 
fusion, and deprived him of all presence 
of mind, of all power of concealing his 
mortification. When he perceived that 
some witty sally had fallen lifeless, that 
some epigrammatic point had escaped 
the notice of his auditors, he was wont 
to exclaim to bis particular friends, when 
the strangers were departed, ‘ Wlmt 
folly, to lose my time and talent in speak- 
ing before these beasts of burthen, wlio 
feel nothing, and have no intellect be- 
yond what is necessary to understand 
the street ballads of the blind hand /* 
Such is the power which an insatiable 
love of glory may hold, even over the 
most elevated intellect!’ 

When he had thus flourished for many 
years at Rome, he returned to Naples, 
where, it is supposed, he had some con- 
cern in the enterprising schemes of Mas- 
aniello, the fisherman of Amalfi. This 
point, however, is too doubtful to be 
peremptorily maintained, as it is not 
mentioned by contemporary historians. 
W e may easily believe that he wished 
for political reform, and the rescue of 
his country from a degrading yoke : 
but, though he condescended to paint 
the portrait of Masanicllo, he probably 
did not consider that insurgent as tin* 
proper leader of a revolution. 

In speaking of this remarkable but 
transient commotion, the forbearance of 
the people attracts our notice, as a strik- 
ing feature of the Neapolitan character 
at that time. Lady Morgan says, that 
( jewels, gems, gold and silver orna- 
ments, specie, the richest tapestry, and 
the most costly furniture, piled together 
in gorgeous heaps before die doors of the 
financial palaces, were fired by the fag- 
gots intended for the service of our Lady 
of Carmel, in the presence of thousands, 
who looked coldly on, and (in obedience 
to the law of their chief) refrained from 
touching a single valuable. Not a gem 
was secreted, not a sequin purloined, 
not a house entered, save auch houses 
as had been marked as belonging to the 
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officers of the gahdle. Not the hair of 
one Neapolitan head was injured-riiot 
one drop of blood, even of the foreign 
soldiery, was shod. -The people, re- 
stored to the full enjoyment of the riches 
of their fertile soil, beheld, not with eyes 
of covetousness, but with feelings of 
contempt, those treasures which had 
tempted man to crush his brother man 
to the earth/ 

Resuming his residence at Rome, he 
produced some spirited poems, while he 
continued to derive support from paint- 
ing. *La Babilonia* and ‘ La Guerra* 
contained his feelings in one mode of 
expression, whilst nis celebrated pic- 
tures, f I/Umana FragiRta ' and 'La For- 
tuna/ embodied them in* aft other. They 
all illustrate the boldness of his opinion#, 
and the misanthropic discontent under 
which he frequently labored. 

‘ The first picture represented a beau- 
tiful girl, seated on a glass globe ; her 
brow was crowned with flowers, the 
fairest and the frailest; her arms were 
filled by a lovely infant, which she ap- 
peared to caress ; while its twin-brother, 
cradled at her feet, was occupied in blow- 
ing air-bubbles from a tube. A child, 
something older, was mischievously em- 
ployed in setting fire to a wreath of flax 
twined round a spindle. Above this 
group of blooming youth and happy 
infancy, with wings outspread and 
threatening aspect, hovered the grim 
figure of Death/ — The piece was in- 
tended to typify the labor of existence 
and the nothingness of life. 

f The second of these philosophical 
pictures was a painted illust ation of his 
poetical satires. Fortune, as she is re- 
presented when infancy paints her in 
her brightest smiles, appeared as a fair 
woman, pouring from a cornucopia a 
torrent of riches, honors, crowns, mitres, 
crosses, jewels, gems, and coins, which 
fell in endless succession upon a multi- 
tude of gaping greedy candidates for her 
fickle favor. These candidates were all 
cither unclean beasts, crawling reptiles, 
or birds of prey, filthy, sanguinary, anti 
rapacious. In their eagerness to snatch 
at the treasures which Fortune seemed 
to reserve for them, they trampled under 
their feet the symbols of genius, liberty, 
and philosophy, which impeded their 
efforts; and books, globes, and instru- 
ments, the pen, the pencil, the stylus, 
and the compass, lay broken, sullied, 
and neglected. The ass- decked himself 
with orders, the swine assumed the mi- 


tre, the fox mounted a cross ; wolves, vul- 
tures, and tigers, divided amongst them 
princely coronets and royal crowns, and 
Fortune laughed while she thus ac- 
corded as caprice or violence directed 
her choice/ 

These fine works urere to him the 
sources of great misery. They drew 
upon him tne envy of his rivals, and the 
hatred of the great. lie was accused of 
intending to satirise the prelates, nobi- 
lity, and even the pope himself. Atheism 
and sedition were charged upon him, 
and he was at last (to escape the in- 
quisition which menaced him) obliged 
to publish an apology or explanation, 
disclaiming any individual allusions. All 
was in vain, and he retired in a bitter 
spirit to the protection of the Medici at 
Florence. Here he was courted and 
patronised, and gave way for a time 
to ostentatious liberality. Experience, 
however, soon taught him a little wis- 
dom, and he settled down into more pru- 
dent habits. In the midst of his great 
labors at Florence he found time to pro- 
duce some splendid works, which he sent 
to Rome for exhibition. ‘ Among these, 
the most remarkable was a Bacchanalian 
piece, full of poetical imagery. It re- 
presented a dark forest gloomed by the 
interweaving of trees, through which a 
vista appeared, whose termination was 
lost in the distance ; while, in an open- 
ing, a group of male and female figures 
with children, all lightly habited with 
drapery floating in the air, frolicked 
round a statue of Bacchus. Others lay 
on the emh, drinking from vases and 
goblets, and some rolled in drunkenness, 
in a variety of the most appropriate atti- 
tudes. The composition was admirable, 
the scenery finely adapted to the group- 
ing, and the shadows of the trees, by the 
exercise of a rare skill, were made to 
harmonise with the general tone of 
coloring : the whole picture was most 
singular/ 

While he resided at Florence, he who 
in his youth had occasionally serenaded 
the beauties of Naples, and was still 
fond of female society, entered into an 
union with Lueretia, a lady who pos- 
sessed both beauty and talent. With 
her he lived happily, as far as his grow- 
ing misanthropy would allow him. He 
had two sons, one of whom survived 
him. ' 

When he thought that the clergy and 
grandees of Rome had ceased to remem- 
ber his offences, he returned to that ca- 
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pital, and there fixed himself for the 
rest of his life, which was nbt prolonged 
beyond his fifty-eighth year. For a 
considerable time before nis death, his 
faculties gradually declined, and he 
noticed the alarming failure with me- 
lancholy sensations. He djed in the 
spring of the year 1673, soon after his 
affectionate son had, declared to an in- 
quiring friend, that he had shown evi- 
dent symptoms of convalescence. 

Lady Morgan, quoting Passeri, says, 
that Salvator, ‘ who was not above the 
middle stature, exhibited in his move- 
ments much grace and activity. His 
complexion, though dark, was of that, 
true African coloring, which was far 
from displeasing; his eyes were of a 
deep blue and full of fire; his hair, 
black and luxuriant, fell in undulating 
ringlets over his shoulders. He dressed 
elegantly, but not in the court fashion ; 
for he wore no gold lace or superfluous 
finery. Bold and prompt in discourse, 
he intimidated all who conversed with 
him ; and none ventured openly to op- 
pose him, because he was a tenacious and 
stern upholder of the opinions he ad- 
vanced. In the discussion of precepts, 
erudition, and science, he kept clear in 
the first instance from the minutiw of 


particulars, but, adhering to generals, 
he watched and seised his moment to 
rush into his subject, and make his point 
good. It was then he showed himself 
well furnished for the discussion, and 
this little artifice he nraotised with in- 
finite skill. He haa-won over many 
friends and partisans to his own way of 
thinking, ana had also raised against nim 
many enemies, who attacked his opi- 
nions. Between these parties disputes 
frequently arose in his assemblies, which 
sometimes led to scandalous ruptures.' 

Garrick, whose taste was not merely 
confined to theatrical representations, 
observed that this artist ought to be re- 
garded as the Shakspeare of painting ; 
and it must be allowed that he exhibited 
much of that, terrific -wildness which 
reminds us of our great dramatist. He 
excelled in the magnificent and the terri- 
ble, in scenes of grandeur and sublimity ; 
but he did not, like the English bard, 
shine equally in scenes of composure 
and placidity. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
preferred his landscapes to his historical 
pieces; but Rosa himself was more 
pleased with the latter ; some of which, 
indeed, are admirable, not only in com- 
position and grouping, but in freedom, 
force, and expression. 


STANZAS 

Addressed to Mrs . 5—— on her Completion of a Drawing of a Cottage Girl . 

' Tis a sweet scene of peace, and sweetly drawn : 

The cottage nymph, with face serenely fair. 

Looks beauteous as the first approach of morn. 

Nor seems to know the bitter name of care. 

Close at her feet a faithful dog is laid, 

Emblem of honesty, and truth, and love ! 

No. bribe can win ; no threat can make afraid ; 

Constant in weal or woe the dog will prove. 

The cottage furniture is scant, but still 

'Tis neat, and 'tis enough for humble minds : 

He who would bend an empire to his will, 

• Less comfort than the cottager aft finds. 

The open door displays a distant view, 

Where heav'n and earth in uumix'd beauty smile ; 

The pond, the green, the tree,~tp nature true— 

All seem to say, here art can ne'er beguile. . 

Delightful is the talent thus to give 
Imagination form and features fair. 

To call up fancy, and to bid her live 
In brilliant colors, beautiful as rare. 

VOL. v. t 
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The Mermaid . 

Well can 1 value what thy bosom feels. 

When, as thy pencil's task is constant 'plied, 

The form of beauty o'er tby paper steals. 

And mingling graces start on ev’ry side. 

, It feels — and ought to feel— a pride, a ^oy, 

When the weu-finish'd picture is display'd ; 

A pleasure soft and sweet, which will not cloy : — 

While fancy whispers, this can never fade! 

For so, in poesy, fair friend, have I 
Full oft employ'd my dull or mirthful hours; 

Thegrowing theme taught Time in peace to fly, 

While the bright Muse shed round her vivid pow'rs. 

But when the finish'd poem met the view, 

I found a rapt’rous reeling fill mv frame, 

A calm delight, a pleasure dear ana new, 

A sort of joy that wanted still a name. 

And Fancy too would whisper, — this shall live 
When tnou art buried in the silent tomb ; 

This shall to Friendship's soul a solace give 
When thou art gone, and cheer his hour of gloom. 

Such hopes perhaps are vain, fair friend; butoh! 

Such hopes we fondly prise while ling'ring here ; 

They give amusements such as ours a glow, 

Tnat renders all their pleasures doubly dear. 

Now let me wish thee joy, as pure and gay 
As seems thy smiling cottage-maid to fill : 

Be all thy future moments bright as May, 

With no one serious pang thy peace to kill. 

May Heav’n's fair daughter. Health, still guard thy form. 
And spread her living rose upon thy cheek ; 

She can best teach us how to bear the storm 
That falls in bitterness upon the weak. 


She can uphold when grief deforms the day. 

If virtue dwells with her within the soul ; 

Not even poverty the mind can sway. 

Which health and conscious rectitude control. 

J. M. L. 


THE MEEMAID ; 

from a Poem by Dr* Percival, an American Writer . 

The waning moon look'd odd and pale, 

Just rising o'er the eastern wave. 

And faintly moan'd the evening gale. 

That eweptalong the gloomy cave : 

The wavea that wildly rose and fell, 

On all the locks the white foam flung. 

And like the distant funeral knell. 

Within her grot the Mermaid sung. 

• • • * • • 
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Thu VioleU^-Cuptd Acquitted. 

Her silken tremes ill unbound, 

Play’d loosely on tile evening gale; 

She east a mournful look around. 

Then sweetly woke her wild harp’s wail ; 

And, as her marble fingers flew 

Along the chords, such music flaw’d— 

Her cheek assum'd a varied hue, 

Where grief grew pale— where pleasure glow'd. 

The sound rose sweetly on the wind. 

It was a strain of melancholy — 

It sooth’d each tumult of the mind. 

And hush’d the wildest laugh of folly. 

It flow’d so softly o’er the main. 

And spread so calmly, widely round ; 

The air seem’d living with the strain, 

And every zephyr breath’d the sound. 


?HB VIOLET, BY LOBD BYRON. 

The spring is come ; the violet's gone. 

The first-boni child of the early sun ; 

With us * she is but a winter's flower ; 

The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower ; 
And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue 
To the youngest sky of the self-same hue : 

And when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beloved the most 
Shrinks from the crowd that may confuse 
Her heavenly odor and virgin hues. 

Pluck the others, but still remember 
Their herald out of dim December — 

The morning star of all the flowers. 

The pledge of day-light’s lengthen’d hours ; 
Nor, 'midst the roses, e’er forget 
The virgin, virgin violet. 


CUPID ACQUITTED ; 


by Mrs. Le Noir. 


Little Cupid was dragg'd to the bar t* other day, 
All trembling, before my lord justice to stand ; 
Accus’d a rich heiress of stealing away. 

He pleaded not guilty, and held up his hand. 



4 My lord, 'tis presumpribn amounting to proof 
That a damsel, an heiress, a timorous maid. 
Would ne’er have elop'd from her dear fetheruroof, 
Unless by this traitor deceiv'd and betray d. 


* This piece is supposed to be sung amidst the Apennines. 
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Cupid Acquitted* 

' ‘ My lord, it is certain, andconstant, and clear, 

(I submit to the ocrart) whence this anarchy springs ; 

For pray, could this infant have fled with herdear, 

Had not the young miscreant supplied her with wings. 

* My lord, I must farther request to observe. 

That she ne’er would have taken a step so unwise. 

With a penniless wretch from her duty to swerve. 

Had not Love lent his bandeau to hoodwink her eyes. 

* And, gentlemen, you in the jurymen’s box. 

Let your verdict be pass’d without any delay, 

That tnis dovecot invader, this vile little fox, 

May be hang'd, or at least sent to Botany Bay.’ 

e 1 hope,’ said the pris’ner, half-drown’d in his tears, 
c I nope I'm permitted to make my defence ; 

I the privilege claim — I'll bfe judg'd by my peers 
If I cannot establish my fair innocence. 

* But my peers, my lord justice, pray where would you find ? 
It is not so easy, I give you my word ; 

Nor fancy all Loves that are wing'd and stone-blind ; 

A » well might you fellow the phoenix — the bird. 

f Let the lady be call’d, and be put to her oath ; 

I consent to be bang’d if alone she don’t prove. 

That, as for her flight pr her 'marriage, in troth, 

I’m as clear of ajl blame as my mother’s white dove.’ 

* Let the lady be call’d.' — Unapnall'd the fair dame. 

Brow-beaten, cross-questioned, persisted to say. 

That the pris'ner arraign’d she knew only by name, 

Nor had he abetted in any one way. 

‘ Let the husband appear.’ Then so uncouth a quiz 
To prove madam's evidence enter’d the hall. 

That no sooner he Bhow’d his unfortunate phiz. 

Than Love was acquitted by one and by all. 

But other indictments were quickly preferr’d. 

For lighting up matches that blazed but to scorch ; 

For every crim. con . that long since had occurr’d, 

When Cupid was link-boy to Hymen's bright torch : 

Of maidens deserted found dead in the rivers. 

Of some by their garters tied up tp a tree, 

Of yofiths wno from sober had turn’d wicked livers. 

And despairing had flown to the bottle — or sea ; 

Of dotards bewitch’d, setting shame at defiance. 

Young virgins espousing--of matrons so grey 
With infants eloping,- — and ev’ry alliance 
Prepost’roua^to Cupid the charge did they lay. 

And yet it appear'd when it came to the question. 

And CupidVown counsel the evidence tax'd. 

That frequent mistakes did the evidence rest on. 

And many sndgmatthe rate-statements of facts. 

Indiscretion and whim both to him were assign’d ; 

In short, all that Folly had married or dup-ed ; 

And ev’ry thing else that had wings and was blind, 

' Even Chance— had been often mistaken for Cupid. 
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To his person identical no one could swear ; 

They thought— they believed— what their hearts set so aching, 

What their sons or tiieir daughters had led to ensnare. 

They fancied was Love— but they might be mistaking. 

The learned chief-justice, with much eloquence 
The court and the jury addressing at large, 

Having summ'd up most clearly the whole evidence, 

In words such as follow concluded his charge. 

‘ If to you it appear without doubt or flaw 
That the prisoner is guilty of all these foul arts, 

The prisoner, gentlemen, so says the law,' 

Must be tied to an arrow and pelted with hearts. 

‘ But if to your judgements it should not appear. 

As to you this important award is submitted. 

That the charge is made out incontestably clear. 

The prisoner, gentlemen, must be acquitted.' 

The jury prorfounc'd, without leaving the court. 

That though Love was author of frequent miscarriage. 

To them it was certain, from ev*ry report. 

That least of all matters he meddled with iriarriage. 

With Bacchus the youth now and then may be jolly. 

With Folly may often be seen hand in glove ; 

But though Love can hardly exist without Folly, 

Yet Folly can do very well without Love. 

Now clapping his pinions blithe Cupid departs. 

And, perch'd on the gall'ry, from eyes black and blue 

Discharg'd all his quiver full-butt at tne heart 
Of counsel, judge, jury, and witnesses too. 


MARCH WEATHER. 

II ow many will rejoice that the month 
of March is past, even though it is ex- 
changed for the frequent showers, the 
capricious Hunshine, the coquettish beau- 
ties and sickening airs of April. March 
(in our climate at least) sits like a tyrant 
on the throne ; and, even when he sheds 
golden joys and tepid airs upon his 
wondering subjects, we yet tremble ra- 
ther than rejoice in his smiles, aware 
that the keen gust, the desolating blasts 
the whizzing hail, and the pelting shower, 
are close at his elbow. Perhaps it may 
be even this transition, the smile in 
which none can confide, the doom that 
leaves room for hope, which has traus- 
ferred from this tempestuous month, to 
the more imperturbable and therefore 
more melancholy days of November, the 
charge of causing ‘ Englishmen to hang 
and drown themBelyea/ It is not our 
intention at present to prove, as wc 
easily might, that our countrymen are 


less subject to this sin than their flippant 
accusers ,* for our business is with ‘ the 
Ides of March/ now happily gone. 

No part of the year is found so trying 
to the young and delicate, as the month 
that is marked by piercing winds, which 
seem to penetrate the slight attenuated 
frame, and wither the springs of life at 
their very source. Never shall we for- 
get spending the month of March a few 
years since at the Hot-wells, and wit- 
nessing the blighting effect of its cruel 
breezeB on the young, fair, and lovely 
beings, who were gliding around on 
every side, in every different stage of 
that insidious disease, whose ravages 
eare may mitigate, but skill cannot cure. 
How frequently have we seen them, 
allured by the cheering rays of the sun, 
venture out upon the parade, in the 
hope of inhaling those warm spring 
zephyrs, to which they looked for restora- 
tion, and how gladly have we joined 
them there, in the expectation of wit- 
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neming some degree of assistance or 
pleasure thus bestowed ! Ah ! what a 
scene! we walked as in a land of 
shadows, conversed with creatures that 
were, and were not , of this world. — 
A light of more than earthly splendor 
beamed from every eye, and on almost 
every face were found roses that mode at 
health, and glow on cheeks whose pearly 
whiteness exceeds the lily. But alas! 
the rounded limb, the firm and agile 
Btep, the erect gait of man, the graceful 
ana Signified port of woman, were no 
more. Even when indpient consump- 
tion had only touched, not bent, her 
victim, long before ‘lean atrophy* had 
shrunken the muscles and stripped the 
bones, there was a cold shrinking of the 
form, a stooping in the chest, and a weak- 
ness in the joints, which gave ‘ sad note 
of preparation/ To such it should have 
been said, ‘ Leave not your apartment 
for a single hour — trust not the sun- 
beams of March/ Nothing could ex- 
ceed the consternation and distress, 
which a sudden gale from the north, a 
driving shower, or sharp hailstorm, made 
in such a party. Consdous that they 
must attempt no conversation in the air, 
even at thdr best moments, all had hi- 
therto silently glided past each other, 
contented with tne recognition of a cor- 
dial or a sickly smile ; but now arose 
murmurs of distress inwardly uttered, 
quick heavy breathings that indicated 
solicitude to return, and utter inability 
to accomplish it ; short laughs from the 
young and gay, who had still strength 
to laugh and spirits to enjoy" the frolic, 
mingled with tne deep suppressed fears 
of nursing friends and alarmed attend- 
ants, for patients whose sad johmey was 
nearly run. It was a scene never to be 
forgotten. How many agonising dreams 
has it given us ! how many pictures of 
suffering has it printed on our memory 
in colors indelible ! how many melan- 
choly ideas and perceptions has it exalted, 
on which in many a solitary hour we 
have mused until imagination performed 
the wtark of sorrow, and we wept like the 
bereaved husband, the distracted lover, 
or the heart-broken parent ! 

In the whole range of afflictions frith 
which human nature is tried, none, we 
think, can be said to suffer so severely 
as the fond father, die doting mother, 
who perceive one darling after another 
sink into a premature grave, under the 
alow, malignant, yet flattering disease of 
which we speak, and which has ever 
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been notorious for feeding, with destruc- 
tive appetite, on the most gentle and 
estimable of the human species. Sons 
who have distinguished themselves at the 
university, whose learning and genius 
have been the pride of thefathers heart, 
whose piety and tenderness have bound 
them to the mother by tenfold ties— 
daughters whose filial duty, unaffected 
cheerfulness, and active services, have 
made home a paradise ; whose morning 
caresses, whose evening song, banishea 
the sense of care, ana made toil wel- 
come, and even trouble and pain power- 
less to injure ; whose charms probably 
had attracted the worthy and the great, 
and opened to parental ambition that 
aggrandisement which love ever seeks 
for its object — such are the victims 
which this terrific complaint assails— 
the flowers of creation, doomed (rather 
let us say chosen) to be transplanted to 
a better soil, removed by Blow and soft 
degrees to that world where alone the 
blest inhabitant can say, ‘ 1 am no longer 
sick/ 

Hie premature old age which con- 
sumption inflicts even whilst it adds to 
beauty, seems in many cases to extend 
beneficially to the mind, by giving the 
power of reflection that belongs to riper 
years, unoontaminated by those errors 
which even the best dispositions contract 
by a long intercourse with the sinful, 
selfish, and cold-hearted, who constitute 
so large a portion of society. This veri- 
fies the assertion that 

‘ The wuPs weak cottage, batter'd and de- 
cay’d. 

Lets in new lights through chinks disease has 
made ; 

and Ihoee lights are all pure emanations. 
We have seen various instances of young 
persons whose sublime fortitude and 
calmness, under the moat trying circum- 
stances, philosophy has never equaled, 
and martyrdom seldom excelled, know- 
ing that their complaint was considered 
a flattering one, and aware that their 
parents and friends believed that they 
were blind to their own st&te, and 
thought it desirable that they should be 
so, and had comfort in supporting the 
soothing delusion, they have labored to 
appear thus deceived, whilst they have 
been sensible that every hour quickened 
their approaches to the grave. Well do 
we remember sitting on the couch with 
one fair sufferer, whom we too were en- 
deavouring thus to cheer; and never 
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shall we forget the gentle trail* and the 
pressure of her dammy hand, as she re- 
plied, “ I may look better, but 1 know 
that 1 am worse ; in fact I may die this 
very night. 1 say nothing on the sub- 
ject to my dear mother, who leaves me, 
I well know, only to pray for me, for it 
would be too affecting for us both—but 
the time may come when she will have 
consolation in knowing that I was pre- 
pared for my great change. Remember M 
— we were interrupted by the mother's 
entrance, and the time aid come when 
I was enabled to mention it, and thereby 
to ease some little anxiety and self-re- 
roach which she experienced on this 
ead; and in various instances since 
then have I witnessed that perfect re- 
signation in which ‘ the heart com- 
muned with God and was at rest,' and 
in which the powers of the mind shone 
forth with a brilliancy never displayed 
in the days of health, when surrounded 
by the excitations of company and the 
gaieties of life. 

The accomplished Miss Bowdler wrote 
her admirable essays altogether in her 
chamber, and frequently in her bed, 
daring the long confinement which pre- 
ceded ner dissolution ; and the exquisite 
poem of Psyche, in which all the ten- 
derness of the female heart is developed 
with a truth, purity and delicacy, only 
equaled by the noetic genius and lofty 
imagination displayed m the most po- 
lished versification, was composed by 
Mrs. Tighe during a long, painful, and 
fatal illness. The classic labors of Miss 
Smith ended but with her life, like 
those of Kirke White, and other less 
conspicuous but highly-esteemed and 
deeply-lamented youths, who have in 
our universities fed the midnight lamp 
over their studies, till the light of lire 
itself was extinguished. 

Let all whose affections are bound to 
these rare and moat endearing branches, 
watch with more especial regard over 
their tender charge in such trying 
weather as the late month has exhi- 
bited. € The winds of heaven must 
not visit them too roughly;' and, if 
properly guarded, many a fragile blos- 
som, that like a sickly exotic hangs its 
drooping head, may yet become a firm 
and nealtliy plant, enlivening and beau- 
tifying the happy scene of domestic 
virtue, and extending the benefits of 
conduct and example to a fair old age. 


THE VILLAGE OF BARTON AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 

NO. IV. 

A TALE OF THE LIVING. 

My persevering inquiries have put me 
into complete possession of the family 
history of every resident in Barton. 1 
bad been for a long time attracted by 
the house of Mr. Osborne, the village 
surgeon ; there was nothing pert and 
apothecary-ish about it,— no symptom 
of being tenanted by one of the race of 
the OUapods. He looked like a gentle- 
man, even when dad in a threadbare 
rusty coat and mounted on a lean steed. 
He and his gentle help-mate bore no 
resemblance to die generality of country 
Galena and their spouses ; they were not 
loquacious persons; they attended only 
to their own business, add never troubled 
themselves about that of their neigh- 
bours. Both could be trusted with a 
secret : they were not given to gossiping 
visits, made no attempt to be admitted , 
into the circle of the Fitz-allans, and 
were seldom to be seen at Mrs. Gibson’s, 
— never except when the refusal of an 
invitation might give offence. They hud 
a large family, — too large indeed for 
their small house; and privation was 
written in legible characters upon their 
scanty possessions. The garden was neat 
but not ornamental, the house clean but 
ill furnished ; and the sons and daugh- 
ters, though handsome, participated in 
the look of care which clouded tne brows 
of their parents. They had seen better 
days. It had been a love match, an im- 
prudent one on the part of Mrs. Osborne, 
whose property* being vested by her 
husband in dishonest hands, was lost. 
On this event they had retired to Bar- 
ton, where by the exercise of his pro- 
fession Mr. Osborne managed to procure 
subsistence for his numerous offspring. 
His wife's sister was married to a man 
of great fortune ; but these wealthy re- 
latives for many years totally neglected 
that family which they might have „so 
materially assisted at a small expense. 
A domestic calamity at length occa- 
sioned a slight change in their senti- 
ments. Miss Hargrave, the eldest daugh- 
ter of this selfish pair, was seized with a. 
dangerous illness which terminated in a 
complaint that threatened to be of long 
duration, and occasioned a close confine- 
ment of die sufferer to her chamber. She 
could not be consigned entirely to the 
care of servants ; and her mother and 
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Bister, when they had ceased to fear for 
her life, not being inclined to devote 
their time and attention to her sick 
couch, suddenly recollected that the Os- 
bornes had several girls totally unpro- 
vided for. Mrs. Hargrave therefore 
wrote to her sister to offer a home to 
her eldest daughter, if she would under- 
take to become the companion of the in- 
valid. Unwilling to lose any opportu- 
nity which promised to advance tne in- 
terests of their children, the surgeon and 
his wife consented that Elizabeth should 
visit Mr. Hargrave’s house in London ; 
and 1 have chosen this young lady for 
the heroine of my tale, in consequence of 
having been admitted sub rosa to a peru- 
sal of her letters to a friend in the village, 
whereby l have become perfectly fa- 
miliar with her thoughts, feelings, and 
adventures. 

Recovered from the sorrow occasioned 
by parting from her family, Elizabeth's 
youthful heart palpitated with pleasure, 
as she approached London; and even 
the little which she saw of the metro- 
polis in her entrance from the western 
road impressed her with a lively idea of 
its magnificence. On her arrival in 
Park-lane, she was ushered into a par- 
lour on the pound-floor, where her aunt, 
a fine stately woman, received her with 
little ceremony and still less affection. 
A few words instructed her in .the duties 
.of her office, and she was conducted into 
a suite of apartments built in the court- 
yard, opposite to the coach-house and 
stables. She found them handsomely 
furnished ; but they were dismal in the 
extreme. The poor girl’s spirits sank 
at this introduction ; but the sight of 
her unfortunate cousin, stretched in 
pain upon a superb bed, changed the 
nature of her feelings. She instantly 
took her station by the sick couch, an- 
swering the petulant inquiries of the suf- 
ferer in a sweet low voice, so gentle and 
so kind, that even discontent and bodily 
anguish were soothed by it. Very late 
in the evening Mrs. Hargrave and her 
youngest daughter, splendidly arrayed 
for a rout, entered the chamt>er. Miss 
Charlotte took very little notice of her 
sister, and still less of her cousin, on 
whom she only stared; after having ho- 
noredher with a slight salutation ; and, 
when the duty of bidding the invalid 
good-night had been performed, the 
fashionable pair withdrew. A maid- 
servant slept in the same chamber with 
her young mistress, and Elizabeth . re- 
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tired to her bed-room, which was within 
call. 

Days passed away in this monotonous 
manner. The physician, and the mo- 
ther and sister, wno twice a day made 
their inquiries in person, were the only 
individuals whom Miss Osborne saw, 
except her charge and the servants in 
attendance. Jane Hargrave would have 
tired the patience of a Griselda: her cou- 
sin despairedof pleasing her ; but pity for 
her situation overcame every other sen- 
timent, and she relaxed not m her efforts 
to beguile the heavy hours marked by 
disease and pain, and to administer balm 
to a mind which was even more in want 
of aid than the frame attenuated* by 
lingering sickness. In the mean time 
books and flowers were liberally, fur- 
nished to the prisoners, and Elizabeth 
fared sumptuously every day. She had 
been taugnt to consider a passage that 
ran along the suite of apartments which 
she inhabited as the boundary of her 
walks ; but, languishing for fresher air, 
when she knew that Mrs. and Miss Har- 
grave were roiling about London in 
their visiting or shopping excursions, 
she stole gently up into the drawing- 
room, to indulge in the beautiful pro- 
spect which the Fark afforded. It was 
early in April, and the season was wann 
and particularly fine ; the gliding ve- 
hicles, the cool water, the soft turf, and 
the budding trees, all bad inexpressible 
charms for one who had endured so 
close a confinement. One daisy, grow- 
ing beside the glowing buttercups which 
enameled the grass, was worth all the 
rich clusters of the costly tube-roses in 
her sitting- room, and she gazed with sen- 
sations of envy upon the troops of rosy 
children, who, shouting in their innocent 
glee, scattered showers of these humble 
flowerets from their little laps. What 
would she not have given to have sported 
with these joyous imps upon the green- 
sward! One morning, whilst she was 
gazing delighted on the animated scene 
before her, a slight noise attracted her 
attention from the open window, and 
turning her head she encountered the 
glance of a very elegant young man, 
who had evidently been looking at her 
for some time. She blushed deeply, and 
made an effort to escape; but the 
stranger, “with the polished ease of high 
breeding, immediately entered into con- 
versation. Presuming that she was Miss 
Osborne, he inquired why he had never 
seen her before, and hoped that she in- 
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tended now to spend part of her time 
with the family. Poor Elizabeth, con- 
founded at this address, could only say, 
* Oh pray, sir, do not tell my aunt that 
you saw me here. She desired me never 
to leave my cousin Jane's apartments ; 
she will be very angry and, her spirits 
being weakened by the dreary life which 
she had led, she burst into tears. Her 
companion, interested by her delicate 
beauty, and touched by her distress, 
instantly soothed her with an assurance 
that her trespass should never be re- 
vealed by him ; accompanying his pro- 
mise of secrecy with a , bitter philippic 
on the conduct of the Hargraves in bu- 
rying their fair relative in such profound 
solitude. Upon the pretence that she 
was too much agitated to walk, lie de- 
tained hi, 5 trembling auditor for a few 
minutes*; and, when at last he allowed 
her to leave him, she flew to her cham- 
ber in a flutter of spirits, so alarmed and 
yet so pleased, that she knew not whe- 
ther to be most rejoiced or grieved at 
the adventure. From the housemaid 
she learned, that the gentleman from 
whom she had just parted was Mr. 
Sydney, jhc heir of a large fortune, and 
a constant visitant at Park-lane. What 
a subject was there now for contempla- 
tion, and for conversation also ! for, 
though she did not choose to mention 
the rencontre, she dexterously led Jane to 
speak of this friend of the family. Eli- 
zabeth durst rot venture into the draw- 
ing-room again, though, when the sun 
threw his golden beams upon the oppo- 
site wall, she wished anxiously for the 
extensive and bright views of the Park ; 
this desire produced a sickness like the 
maladie du jnn/s, and she became discon- 
tented and unhappy : the selfish cruelty 
of her aunt and cousin in immuring her 
within such a gloomy region, without the 
slightest recreation, without taking hc*r 
for one airing in the carriage, or allow- 
ing her to see a play, or letting her par- 
take in any way of the pleasures which 
they so constantly enjoyed, struck her 
deeply, and she moped and pined like a 
bird in a cage. The physician observed 
her altered looks, and, attributing her 
wasting roses to confinement, he made 
meh a representation to AJrs. Hargrave, 
as obliged her to *grant Elizabeth per- 
mission to walk in the Park, under the 
escort of a footman, from seven until 
ten o'clock every morning. Rejoicing 
hi the air and exercise, she made ac- 
quaiiitaucc with the fpnrttvc urchins 
\ u i.. 


around her, and shared In thdir frolic 
gambols. Her spirits and her health 
returned ; but an incident which shortly 
occurred to lur threatened to destroy 
her repose. 

Iu these early rambles it frequently 
happened that gentlemen, returning 
from a late revel, crossed the Park on 
their way home. Mr. Sydney, hagard 
and fevered by a night's dancing, dis- 
missed his carriage, and, for the sake of 
the fresh air, walked through the public 
promenade. He instantly recognized 
Elizabeth, and accosted her. More self- 
possessed than at their former meeting, 
she displayed all the natural grace and 
sweetness of her manners, and he left 
her enchanted. The next day, and the 
next, found him in the Park : a power- 
ful attraction led him thither, and Mrs. 
Hargrave's plans, like those of many 
other cunning people, were overthrown 
by the very means which she hoped 
would have secured them. She had re- 
marked witli dismay the personal charms 
of her iiiece, and she therefore resolved 
not to produce this interesting girl, be- 
cause sne feared that she might out- 
shine her own daughter : but a poor re- 
lation, unaccustomed to company, and 
unversed in the fashionable accomplish- 
ments, might have wandered for ever 
through the crowds assembled at the 
galas, without making one conquest : 
her bashful timidity would have been 
deemed awkwardness, and she would 
have passed unnoticed ; but there was 
something so romantic in the introduction 
of Sydney to the young stranger, that it 
made her situation interesting. It was 
difficult to gain access to her, and every 
pleasing trait which she discovered was 
magnified by the medium through which 
it was presented to him. Her mere gen- 
tlcwomanly deportment became polished 
elegance, her fair face and delicate fea- 
tures were exalted into beauty ; in short, 
lie was in love, nor did Elizabeth escape 
from all participation in this tender 
passion ; hut her unaffected modesty 
made her feel uneasy at the acquaint- 
ance which she had formed clandes- 
tinely with the too fascinating compa- 
nion of her walks. She changed her 
promenade— a precaution that did not 
avail her against the perseverance of her 
suitor. He found her on the farthest 
bank of the Serpentine, or in the depths 
of Kensington gardens ; and it was very 
seldom that she could baffle his untiring 
researches. 
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During this dream of love, Elizabeth's 
life was superlatively happy. It is true 
that when the housemaid informed her 
that Mrs. Hargrave held an assembly 
in her splendid drawing-rooms (for no 
sound of the festal meeting penetrated 
into the chambers of the invalid), she 
wquld sigh at the certainty of Sydney's 
being so very near, without having tnc 
hope of seeing or speaking to him : but 
she found a solace in the renovated health 
of her charge. The agony of Jane's 
disease had subsided ; and, as she was 
more at ease, though still weak, and com- 
pelled to look forward for many months 
to no change from a recumbent posture, 
her spirits were improved, and her con- 
stant association with her amiable nurse 
Iiad produced a blessed effect upon her 
mind. The cousins became friends, 
though Elizabeth dared not yet trust her 
companion with her dearest secret. — 
Time sped away, and early in June the 
Hargraves prepared to leave town, to 
be present at a grand series of entertain- 
ments given to celebrate the coming of 
age of a young nobleman at his paternal 
mansion in a distant county, — an event 
of sufficient consequence to induce them 
to quit London before the close of its 
gay season. Jane was deeply shocked 
at the indifference which her family be- 
trayed to her. She was of course to be 
left behind ; and their heartless pursuit 
of pleasure, whilst she was incapable of 
being removed from a dreary chamber, 
made a strong impression on her mind. 
Elizabeth, relieved from much restraint, 
did not regret their departure on her own 
account, though she was sorry that her 
cousin's feelings, were wounded. Both, 
however, were soon reconciled by an 
unforeseen acquisition to their society. 
Isabella Osborne, a sister of Elizabeth, 
a year^ younger than herself, had spent 
the winter with some of her father's 
relatives in Norfolk, and was now in 
London on a visit to a friend. Elizabeth 
and Jane gazed upon her with equal 
love and delight. Buoyant in spirit and 
lovely in person, a striking and elegant 
looking girl, blooming and bright as 
rosesj she cheered their retirement with 
her gaiety and Miss Hargrave became 
so attached to her, that she insisted upon 
her taking her up abode in Park-lane, 
when she had concluded her week’s so- 
journ with her friend. 

, At this period Montague, Mr. Har- 
grave's only son, returned unexpectedly 
from the continent, and, hastening to 
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his father's house in London, was sur- 
prised to find two strange but very sweet 
cousins in close attendance upon lift sick 
sister, whilst her nearer relatives had 
fled to more congenial scenes. He was 
a warm open-hearted young man, and a 
articular admirer of Isabella’s style of 
eauty. Under his auspices Sydney was 
introduced to the young ladies, and was 
received with favor andindulgcnce. Jane, 
grateful for Elizabeth's kind devotedness, 
nefw proposed that the girls, under the 
escort of their cousin, should visi t the prin- 
cipal places of public amusement ; and, to 
remove all their scruples, she wrote to an 
old dowager of her acquaintance, and 
engaged her for a chaperon, whilst she 
produced the rich stores of her now 
useless wardrobe to deck her fair kins- 
women for the occasion. What a jubilee 
for our rustic nymphs of Barton, attended 
by two such gallant cavaliers as Monta- 
gue and Sydney proved themselves to he ! 
The music at the opera-house carm 
upon their ears in more melodious swells, 
and the gay groupcs and splendid scenery 
assumed hue3 of brighter vividness than 
those which blessed senses less exposed 
to the influence of magic spells. Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden were temples 
wherein all that could captivate tin* 
mind was assembled. To these un- 
sophisticated children .of nature, such 
pleasures, under such circumstances, 
were little short of heavenly delights. 
But there is an end to all things. One 
evening as Jane was reclining on a sofa 
in her drawing-room, and Sydney wa^ 
sitting beside ner with Elizabeth, who 
held the book from which he read aloud, 
and Isabella was winding silk from 
Montague's hands, though no sound 
issuing through the double doors, in- 
geniously secured to shut out the din of 
revelry from the invalid, gave them warn- 
ing, the portal was thrown open, and in 
walked Mrs. Hargrave and her daughter 
Charlotte. Both the visitors and tin 
visited were paralysed with amazement. 
Jane felt that perhaps she had made her- 
self too much tfife mistress in her father's 
house ; Montague experienced an inde- 
finable sensation, an idea that his de- 
voirs to his cousin Isabella might not 
exactly meet the approbation of his 
parents; Elizabeth looked conscience- 
stricken, and her sister, scarcely knowing 
why, was strangely awed. Sydney only 
remained at his ease; and, as Mrs. 
Hargrave wisely dissembled her indig- 
nation, the evening was concluded in 
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apparent harmony, though a excise ob- 
server might have perceived a storm 
gathering under her forced smiles. The 
next morning, at day-break, the Os- 
bornes were informed that they would 
have an hour allowed them to pack up 
their clothes, and during that brief pe- 
riod their aunts own maid kept guard 
over the invalid's bed-chamber door; 
they were then told that a chaise was in 
waiting for them, and, with just enough 
money given them to defray the expense 
of their journey home, they were dis- 
missed with apparent contempt. I saw 
them arrive in Barton, pale, spiritless, 
yet smiling through their tears, and as- 
sured of a kind welcome from their pa- 
rents. It appeared to me that in this 
luckless village the course of true love 
was destined never to run smooth, and I 
watched with a thrilling interest the 
painful efforts of the fair sisters to hide 
their secret feelings, anil the anxiety 
which Mr. and Mrs. Osborne evinced 
at the manifest sorrow of their daugh- 
ters. I was angry that Mrs. Hargrave's 
promptitude, in nipping the flower of 
affection in the bud, had been successful 
with the two young men, and I execrated 
these heartless fellows for their neg- 
lect of two lovely and amiable creatures ; 
but, when my rage was at its height, a 
traveling carriage and four stopped at 
the village inn, and two young gentle- 
men, who could not be mistaken for 
any beings except London beaux, were 
watched into the surgeon's house. It 
was soon rumored all over the county 
that wc should have a wedding ; and, in 
Jess than six weeks, the Barton bells 
rang a merry peal for the double union 
of Sydney and Elizabeth, Montague and 
Isabella. 


A M 10 M OI 11 OF M It. DAVY, THE COMPOSER. 

Without discussing the metaphysical 
question respecting innate ideas, it must 
be allowed that some infants, if not bom 
with music in their heads, display a 
very early inclination and aptitude for 
tlie harmonic science. This remark is 
particularly applicable to John Davy, 
a native of Devonshire. When he was 
only in the fourth year of his age, he 
went into a room where his uncle was 
practising a psalm tune on the violon- 
cello, and, as soon as ho heard the 
instrument, ran away crying. In the 
course of seine weeks his uncle fre- 


quently tried to reconcile him to the in- 
strument, which at last he effected, by 
taking the child's fingers and making 
him strike the strings. He now became 
so fond of his new play- thing, that he 
took every opportunity of scraping a 
better acquaintance with this monster, 
which, in the hands of its keeper, bad 
frightened him with its tremendous 
noise. Going afterwards to see a com- 
pany of soldiers, quartered at Crcditon, 
lie appeared to be greatly delighted with 
the fifes ; but, not content with hearing 
them/ he borrowed one, and soon picked 
out several tunes, and played tliepi de- 
cently. After this he gathered a quan- 
tity of what the people call biller , a tu- 
bular plant, growing in marshy grounds ; 
with which he made several imitations 
of the instrument, and sold them to his 
play-fellows. When between four and 
five years of age, his ear was so correct, 
that he could play an easy tune after 
once or twice hearing it. Before he was 
six years old, a neighbouring smith, who 
encouraged his playful visits, lost some 
horsc-shocs ; and diligent search was 
made after them for many days, but to 
no purpose. Soon after, the 6mith heard 
some musical sounds, which seemed to 
come from the upper part of his house, 
and, having listened a sufficient time to 
be convinced that hfe ears did not de- 
ceive him, he went up stairs, where 
he discovered young Davy, between the 
ceiling of the garret and the thatched 
roof. The boy had selected eight horse- 
shoes out of twenty to form a complete 
octave ; had suspended each by a single 
cord, clear from the wall, and, with 
an iron rod, was amusing himself by 
an imitation of the church chimes. A 
harpsichord, as we may suppose, pleased 
him better, and, with little or no in- 
struction, he soon played easy lessons 
upon it ; and he also handled a violin with 
considerable effect. His musical skill at 
length attracted the notice of the^ cele- 
brated Jackson, then organist of Exeter 
cathedral, who became his gratuitous pre- 
ceptor and his zealous friend. Under this 
able master he became intimately ac- 
quainted with the theory and practice of 
music* At one time, it is said. be wished 
to add the fame of a theatrical performer 
to that of a musician, and acted the part 
of Zanga at the Exeter theatre ; but he 
, was not encouraged to continue on the 
stage. After officiating for some years 
as an organist, he was tempted to visit 
/London by the confident hope of dcriv- 
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ing great emolument from his abilities. 
He undertook that task for which he 
was more particularly qualified by his 
facility of composition and the correct- 
ness of his style. He was for many years 
engaged to supply the music for operas ; 
but, unfortunately, he was indolent, in- 
considerate, and extravagant ; and, not 
providing in his prosperity (as prudence 
would have dictated) for the contingen- 
cies of adverse fortune, of illness and of 
advancing age, he was reduced, for some 
years before his death, to a state of pri- 
vation and poverty, at a time when a 
severe disease required every comfort. 
He died on the 22d of February last, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age, having fre- 
quently sighed for that relief which 
death affords to the wretched. His tem- 
per was mild, and his manners were 
modest and unassuming. 

The last operas for which he fur- 
nished or selected the music, were Rob 
Roy Mac-Gregor and W Oman's Will. I n 
the former we observe the most tasteful 
and judicious adaptations ; in the latter 
we find bold and original composition. 
Among his miscellaneous songs, .lust 
like Love, the Smuggler, the Ray of 
Biscay, and May we ne’er want a Friend, 
are the most popular. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS,* A SERIES OF 
SKETCHES FROM LIFE; 

by Theodore 1 ?. Hook . — 3 vols. lf&L 

A significant though inelegant title 
frequently announces a pleasant and en- 
tertaining work ; and we may confidently 
prognosticate that those who expect to 
he amused hy these sketches will not be 
disappointed. Mr. Hook is a man of 
the world, well acquainted with men 
aud manners ; and, while we are neither 
disposed to admire his political 'prin- 
ciples, nor to excuse that financial delin- 
quency which has subjected him to a 
state prosecution, we allow that he is an 
ingenious and intelligent writer. 

The object of the work is thus stated 
in the preface : 

‘ The French have, time out of mind, 
written short dramatic pieces, in which 
they have illustrated or exemplified the 
truth of old sayings ; and, as every body 
knows, the dramatic pieces so written 
have themselves been called Proverbs. 
Whenever these I roverbs have been 
translated, or adapted to our stage, so 
much dots it take to satisfy an Englisl 


audience, that three or four of them have 
been generally combined to make up one 
farce ; and, consequently, the action only 
has been preserved, without regard to 
the original point which the authors had 
in view when they framed them. I 
mention this because I am not aware 
that any dramatic illustration of a single 
proverb has with that view been given 
to the English public. It is, however, 
from these dramas that I first caught 
the idea of noting down what I saw 
passing in society, in order to judge, by 
the events of real life, the truth or fal- 
lacy of those axioms which have been 
handed down to us with a character for 

* usefulness and dignity/ as conducive 
to the understanding of philosophy, of 
which they are the very remains. J have 
for many years watched the world, and 
have set down all that I have seen ; and 
out of this collection of materials, 1 have 
thrown together a few historic illustra- 
tions of quaint sayings, the truth and sa- 
gacity of which, the characters intro- 
duced hy me have unconsciously exem- 
plified in their lives and oonduet ; and 
which 1 have the small merit of bring- 
ing to bear, after long observation, upon 
the axioms affixed to each tale. In short, 
I have thought it a curious matter of 
speculation to compare the doings of the 
moderns with the sayings of the ancients/ 

Of the four tales which constitute the 
work, the first illustrates the proverb, 

* too much of one thing is good for no- 
thing/ — A person of small fortune, 
named Burton, emerging from youth 
into manhood, is induced to look out for 
a wife ; and the qualifications which he 
expects are enumerated with judicious 
discrimination. — f A bright sparkling 
eye — a look of sense — animation — a va- 
rying expression, and features which 
should take a different cast, when their 
mistress heard of the death of a child, 
from that which they would wear when 
she lost a pool at loo — an air, a manner, 
a gentleness and grace — a lady-like 
figure — afeminine diffidence— an amiable 
softness — a total absence of affectation, 
and an inexhaustible fund of good-hu- 
mor, were essentials with him ; and, if 
the union of these qualities in one wo- 
man were not discoverable, then Burton 
devoted himself, in jiis own mind, to a 
life of perpetual single blessedness. Be- 
sides tnese actual qualifications which 
lijs imaginary bride was to have, there 
were sundry others which she was not 
ui»on any consideration to possess. She 
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was on no account to be learned : she 
might speak French ; but, if she did, 
! must do it well and fluently : Latin 
ancl Greek were interdicted ; the mathe- 
matics utterly banished. She might, 
perhaps, play and sing, but not by any 
means well, enough to be expected or 
called upon to exhibit like a buffoon in 
company. The less she liked dancing 
the better; waltzing was out of the 
question altogether. If she drew, it was 
not to be after the antique. The less she 
dabbled in the arts, however, the more 
desirable. She was to be religious, and 
devoid of cant ; charitable without pa- 
rade; and rational, without preten- 
sion : she was to look at the world as 
one of its inhabitants, not to expect 
divine attributes in any of her fel- 
low-creatures, nor to affLct the pos- 
session of them herself; she was to be 
extremely neat in her person ; never" to 
touch upon politics, and always to call 
tilings by their right names/ 

l le is so fortunate as to meet with a 
lady who seems to answer his ideas and 
expectations ; he leads her to the altar, 
and enjoys that happiness which a pru- 
dent marriage is calculated to confer. 
At length his tranquillity is invaded by 
the return of Danvers, his wile’s uncle, 
from the East- Indies. This guest, by 
his strange inode of living, throws the 
family into confusion, and his society is 
only tolerated in consideration of his im- 
mense wealth, which he bequeaths to liis 
niece ; and now comes the exemplifica- 
tion of the proverb. 

‘ llurton received innumerable letters 
from persons with whom for years he 
bad bad no intercourse, congratulating 
bim upon his wonderful good fortune ; 
and in less than a week lie accumulated 
two maternal uncles, one aunt, a half- 
mother-in-law, and upwards of fourteen 
cousins in Scotland alone ; lie was elected 
a member of three learned societies, and 
received a communication from an uni- 
versity which shall be nameless, to knew 
whether the honorary degree of D. C. L. 
would be agreeable to him. Various 
post-chaises, replete with fashionable up- 
holsterers {^upholdtrs'2 > milliners, dress- 
makers, booksellers, and wine-merchants, 
thronged the sweep before Sandown 
cottage ; nine capital estates were offered 
to him for Bale, and thirty-one persons, 
whose names he had never heard, a(i 
pealed to his well-known charitable dis- 
position to relieve their wants in various 
degrees, from the loan of twenty pounds 
np to the general discharge of the em- 


barrassments of a reverend gentleman 
with thirteen children. His little, here- 
tofore quiet, library was crowded with 
country gentlemen, and directors of cha- 
ritable institutions ; those who had sons 
in the army solicited him to get compa- 
nies for their boys; others who liad 
chosen the navy, entreated him to get 
ships for their lads ; and one man, high 
at the Bar, going the summer circuit, 
even requested Burton's influence to lift 
him to the Bench. All this, although 
worrying in the extreme as to the physical 
part of the thing, had, it must ue con- 
fessed, a very strong effect upon Bur- 
ton’s mind; and from rejecting the in- 
cense and avoiding die solicitations of 
liis would-be creatures, which he at first 
cordially and naturally did, he began to 
get in some degree accustomed to die 
thing, and to feel that if these aristo- 
cratic persons were so ready to cede to 
him the possession of influence in the 
world, which he knew at the moment he 
had not, it was quite clear, if he chose 
really to attain to it, that it was on the 
cards for him to do so. 

s lie now resolved to purchase the mag- 
nificent property of the duke of Alver- 
stoke, situate and lying contiguous to liis 
own. The duke, whose income did not 
exceed, at the utmost, ninety-seven thou- 
sand a year, was so much distressed &b to 
be Compelled to part with the property ; 
and so extraordinarily changed was liis 
neighbour Mr. Burton, by his recent ac- 
quisition of fortune, that his grace took 
the trouble to go down from London to 
Sandown to offer him the preference as 
a purchaser, on account of the very high 
personal esteem which he had always 

entertained for him. 

• * * * # 

* The library, which was taken at a 

valuation, was doubled in extent by the 
new purchaser, and the arrangement, 
under the immediate superintendence 
of one of the leading booksellers in Lon- 
don, was perfectly novel. Magnificent 
lustres and chandeliers adorned the new 
gallery, which was added to the suite of 
apartments by throwing, down the par- 
titions of seven smaller rooms ; and the 
collection of pictures, which his grace 
aho disposed of, was increased greatly 
by the acquisition of three or four dozen 
originals by Vandyke, Titian, Rubens, 
Claude, Domenichino, Carlo Maratti, 
Holbein, Guercino, Vaudervelde, and 
Dow, which a mpst excellent and active 
p nth-man hail been kind enough to 
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select for Mr. Barton at the saleofaeele- 
brated collection, fbr less than twenty- 
eight thousand pounds — a sum so incal- 
culably small, as he was told by another 
friend, that he made his obliging ac- 
quaintance a present of a thousand gui- 
neas, as a recompense for his seal and 
activity, and the great trouble he had 
expended in the pursuit. This gentle- 
man's favors were not strictly confined to 
his personal exertions; for he had al- 
ready done Burton the favor of intro- 
ducing to him his friend just" named, 
who for less than ten thousand pounds 
more stored the apartments at Milford 
Park with the most beautiful morceaux of 
bijouterie, or moulh candelabra , made ex- 
pressly for Bonaparte, ebony cabinets, 
splendidly inlaid with gold and silver, 
with innumerable pieces of invaluable 
porcelain and China to cover the tor- 
toise-shell commodes; silver chandeliers 
from the Palazzo di Torcano ; antique 
statues fresh from Florence ; invaluable 
casts and models from Rome, and a cargo 
of vases from Herculaneum, which were 
bf themselves worth double the whole 
sum of money/ 

The progress of extravagance is de- 
tailed by our author with vivacity and 
point, and the result is, that, when every 
one has preyed upon the rich man in all 
possible modes, and his indiscretion has 
involved him in the most harassing dif- 
ficulties, he retires to a cottage with the 
small remains of his splendid fortune, 
and again enjoys repose ancl happiness. 

The tale of Merton, the longest of the 
scries, illustrates the proverb, ‘ There 
is many a slip between the cup and the 
lip/ The life of the chief personage is 
full of disappointments, dangers, and 
misfortunes, which arise more from un- 
expected contingencies than from his 
own faults or misconduct. Curious 
sketches of society and spirited delinea- 
tions of character are interspersed through 
the narrative, and a considerable degree , 
of interest is kept up ; but the improba- 
bilities of the story are frequent and 
glaring. 

The ‘Friend of the Family' is the 
v history of an unprincipled attorney^ who, 
after a course of villany, puts an end to 
his own life. Some parts of this tale are 
deficient in verisimilitude ; but various 
portions arc lively and amusing. The 
account of a strolling player, who is also 
a gentleman of the press, may serve as a 
specimen. 


‘Iam (says this adventurer) as easily 
moulded as potty, take an impression 
like wax, and, having led a Protean life 
from my youth upwards, put off my 
manners with my habits. My adven- 
tures are not uninteresting, sir. 1 was 
originally bred to the bar/ * 

“The bar, sir?' 

‘ ‘ Yes, sir, of my father's most re- 
spectable tap in the Whitechapel Road; 
but I had a soul above pewter pots, and 
having lent an ear to tne king of clubs , 
as 1 always called Mr. Biddle (from die 
sovereign sway he held over our con- 
vivial assemblies), 1 entered the press- 
gang/ 

‘ 1 confess, sir, 1 do not understand 

i» 

‘ ‘ The literary line, sir : I became a 
doer of small paragraphs for morning 
newspapers, and having received a li- 
beral education, id est, at the charity- 
school of my native parish, undertook 
to collect intelligence, and make acci- 
dents, in both of which pursuits 1 suc- 
ceeded wonderfully. All the extraor- 
dinary escapes of persons out of two- 
pair-of-stairs-windows' at fires-^-all the 
miraculous preservations of young ladies 
from drowning upon water-parties — 
boiling of bees to make them frisky, and 
catching pike with repeating watches in 
their stomachs going as if nothing had 
happened to them — pigs eating up little 
children in Ireland, and sea-serpents in 
America one hundred and forty-five feet 
six inches long ! — These, sir, these were 
the fruits of this prolific brain ; but it 
would not do— -I was poorly paid and 
over- worked. I had but one penny per 
line for casualties, and one and ninepence 
a piece for critiques. I was at that time, 
sir, obliged to bum a whole village or in- 
undate a province for eleven pence three 
farthings, till at last, sir, I was introduced 
to an actor, at once a credit to the pro- 
fession and an ornament to human 
nature. 

‘ ‘ I was seized wifh a Rosciomania, 
yid my poor father, who had long lived 
upon his ale, being at length stretched 
upon his bier Cyou will pardon the ap- 
parent inappropriateness of the jest,) I 
turned to tne Thespian art with all the 
ardor of youth, and went to it like a 
‘ French falconer." 

‘ ‘ Indeed, sir,' Bftid Edward, looking 
at his watch; — anxiously waiting the 
appearance of the carriage. 

‘ ‘ And then,’ said the player— 
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* lie drew a dial from his poke, 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says very wisely— it is ten o’clock.* 

* * I play tragedy, I flatter myself, not 
much worse than Kemble ; in comedy 
I am (without being one of the ( servum 
penis’) said* to be on a par with Mun- 
den ; in light airy parts, Jones is jealous 
of me ; and when I played Looney Mac- 
twolter, Johnstone left the stage. I 'm 
not vain, sir, but still with all my talents 
I didn't hit: envy, sir, that Gorgon 
which alike keeps down authors and ac- 
tors, drove me from the stage. Kemble 
was an author as well as a manager— you 
understand ? € writes himself/ as the 
joke goes/ 

‘ ‘ Perfectly, sir/ Said Edward, who 
received his conversation as the wall of a 
fivcs-court takes a ball, and with much 
tile same effect; for the more sharply the 
words were given in, the quicker they 
were played at him again. 

‘ c Driven from the stage by prejudice 
and party (the Tories hated me, sir, for 
what I had done anonymously), I started 
an entertainment of my own ; thought 
it a hit, and no copy. I could imitate 
ducks, pigs, fireworks, and ' wheelbar- 
rows — stand on my head — dance a horn- 
pipe on a pewter plate — leap over fifteen 
chairs and a dinner-table, and sing all 
the comic songs that ever were written : 
it would not do, sir. First night of 
performance at Guildford, in Surrey, — 
long room. White Hart — Serjeant Oil- 
slow in the church-yard ; gothic-house, 
with pretty maids opposite the inn — 
roasted loin of pork for dinner — opened 
-^seventeen people full grown, and two 
little girls under age. Didn 't pay for 
candles. Tried at Petersfield— wore a 
hat like the mayor ; ‘ semper eadem / 
worse and worse ; — cut the connexion, 
and once more embarked as you see/ 

The other tale bears the denomination 
of f Martha the Gipsy/ It is a story of 
supernatural agency ; and, as the author 
seems to give full credence to it, many 
would arraign his sense and judgement 
for this instance of credulity : but let it 
be remembered that Dr. Johnson, whose 
sense no one Hill dispute, was disposed 
to believe in such stories. 


TRAVELS THROUGH FARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 

by J. M. Duncan , A . B . — 2 vols. 8vo. 

The accounts of the American re- 
public are not, in general, entitled to 


implicit credit. Some writers have 
evinced all the illiberality of prejudice, 
ahd have caricatured rather than fairly 
described the manners, customs, and in- 
stitutions which they pretend to have 
observed ; and some, on the other 
hand, for the purpose of attraction, have 
employed the language of unmerited 
panegyric. But Mr. Duncan has avoided 
both these extremes, and pursues a 
course of moderation and impartiality. 
He gives praise where it is due, and, 
when Be censures, he is not violent or 
intemperate. For instance, in speaking 
of the prevalence of Socinianism among 
the professors and students of Harvard 
University, and of the general indiffer- 
ence of the Bostonians in point of reli- 
gion, he laments the perversion of prin- 
ciple in one case, and the want of zeal 
in the other, without giving way to the 
warmth of indignation. 

Having borne testimony to the hospi- 
table character of the Bostonians, he 
adds, ‘ Let me record an act of the ci- 
tizens, still more honourable than the 
ordinary deeds of hospitality. In the 
winter of 1816, a most destructive fire 
desolated a great part of the town of 
St. John, in Newfoundland. When the 
tidings reached Boston, the sensations 
of sympathy and commiseration were 
instantaneous and powerful. They did 
not, however, exhaust themselves in un- 
availing expressions of regret: the towns- 
men determined that their kihdly feel- 
ing should be felt as well as heard of. 
Forgetful that the year before the two 
countries had been enemies to each other, 
forgetful of every mercantile jealousy, 
and the contested right of fishing on 
the banks, which America was ea#»r to 
claim and Britain reluctant to concede, 
they recollected only, that hundreds of 
their fellow-creatures had been burned 
out of their homes, amid the frost and 
fogs and snows of a Newfoundland win- 
ter, and that a great part of their winter 
provisions had perisned in the flames. 
That very day a vessel was chartered, 
and a full cargo of flour, meat, and other 
provisions, industriously collected ami 
put on hoard ; 1 believe that even the 
rters and carmen on the wlmrffe la- 
ured gratuitously ; and on the third 
day the vessel left the harbour, to brave 
the hardships and the dangers of a win- 
ter passage to that inhospitable shore. 
He, who prompted the aet of humanity, 
watched over tlie means employed to ac- 
complish it; the vessel reached New- 
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faundland in Bafety, entered the port, 
discharged her cargo, and returned, with 
the overflowing thanks and benedictions 
of many a pateful heart' 

He applauds the excellent manage- 
ment of the prisons of Boston and other 
towns ; but as this point lias been fre- 
quently noticed, we proceed to his ge- 
neral description of the New-England 
towns. — f Tne houses are generally of 
wood, painted white, and decorated with 
Venetian blinds of a brilliant green. 
The solid frame- work of the malls is 
covered externally with thin planks, 
called clap-boards, which overlap each 
other from the caves downward, and 
serve effectually to exclude rain. The 
roof is covered with shingles, which arc 
thin slips of wood put on like slates, and 
painted of a dark blue. The buildings 
are in general about two stories in height ; 
the door is decorated with a neat portico; 
and very frequently a projecting piazza, 
most grateful in hot weather, with 
benches under it, extends along the 
whole front of the house. Mouldings, 
and minute decorations of various kinds, 
are carried round the principal projec- 
tions. A garden is not un frequent be- 
hind, andia neat wooden railing in front, 
enclosing a grass-plat and a few trees. 
Such houses would soon look rusty and 
weather-beaten, were they in our cli- 
mate : but they enjoy here a purer at- 
mosphere, and the smoke of coal fires 
is unknown. The painting is renewed 
about once a year, which serves to pre- 
serve the wood for a long-time. 

‘ The churches, or meeting-houses as 
they are more generally called, are in the 
smaller towns also of wood, and, with 
the addition of a steeple and a gilt wea- 
thercock, resemble very much the other 
buildings. In the large townB they are 
of brick or stone, but retain in almost all 
cases the green Venetian blinds upon the 
windows. The streets are wide, and ge- 
nerally- run off, at right angles to each 
other, from a large open square covered 
with green turf, in the centre of the 
town; the churches, town-house, and 
an inn or two, not unfrequently front 
this green. Gravel walks skirt many 
of the streets, and occasionally rows of 
limes or poplars. The agreeable succes- 
sion of gardens, grass-plats, trees, foot 
walks, and buildings, gives an air of 
rural quietness to the town; and the 
open space which frequently intervenes 
between one house and another pre- 
vents much of the danger which would 
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otherwise arise from Are. Every thing 
betokens an unusual share of homely 
simplicity.' 

It is well known that the United 
States have abolished the trade for 
slaves ; but slavery still exists in some 

)f the states, though, in others, emanci- 
pation has been ordered by the provin- 
cial legislature. An annual procession, 
commemorating this act of justice, is 
thus noticed f The appearance of the 
long array was rather grotesque, and 
afforded a good deal of merriment to the 
Boston wags ; and some printer, to turn 
the joke to account, has published a 
caricature of it, with a mock account of 
the subsequent dinner. The older blacks 
who headed the procession carried short 
batons, and some of them wore cocked 
hats, cockades, epaulets, silk sashes, and 
top boots ! After them a party of younger 
ones followed, bearing formidable pikes 
with tin heads, and a few flags ; several 
bands of music were placed at intervals 
along the line, and it was closed by a 
multitude of black boys, two and two, 
in their gayest apparel. A great number 
of female blacks lined the side walks. 
In this order the whole proceeded to 
church, where they heard a sermon ; 
the men afterwards dined together, 
elected office-bearers for the following 
year, and, according to custom on such 
occasions, spent the evening in the 
utmost conviviality and good-humour. 
It was gratifying to witness the happy 
looks and fantastic dresses of these free 
blacks, and to think of the event comme- 
morated by their holiday procession. Me- 
lancholy reflections, however, were sug- 
gested by the remembrance, that though 
they could no longer be bought and sold, 
like the inferior animals or a mass of 
inanimate matter, yet chains of a stronger 
kind still manacled their limbs, from 
which no legislative act could free them ; 
a mental and moral subordination and 
inferiority, to which tyrant custom has 
here subji cted all the sons and daughters 
of Africa.' 

*The encouragement given to educa- 
tion is a favorable trait in the American 
character , — * The colonjLpf Connecticut 
formerly included a large portion of the 
present states of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
About ten years after the revolution, the 
claim to the portion of Pennsylvania was 
by compromise abandoned : but a vast 
tract beyond the limits of that state wa* 
sold by Connecticut, and the proceeds 
(270,0001. sterling) were for ever appro- 
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priated to tlic support of free-schools 
within the state. This fund has in- 
creased to 382,5001. sterling, the annual 
income of which is distributed among 
a population of about 270,000 persons. 
This presents, as was remarked to me, 
the singular spectacle of a larger sum of 
money being paid out of the public trea- 
sury for the education of the people, 
than all the amount that is received by 
it in taxes and contributions of every 
kind — a state of things certainly no- 
where else ever known in the world. In 
the schools which are thus established, 
every citizen has a legal claim to- have 
his children educated, and all are com- 
pellable by law to send them. English, 
writing, accounts, and occasionally ma- 
thematics, are the branches taught ; and 
I believe that it is next to impossible to 
discover in the state a white native who 
cannot read and write.* 

So great a number of readers must ne- 
cessarily call for large supplies of litera- 
ture. — 4 In a literary point of view, Phil- 
adelphia enjoys a respectable rank among 
American cities, but as yet Boston is far 
before any other. I was not a little sur- 
prised to learn by the 4 Picture of Phil- 
adelphia/ that in 1811 it contained 
fifty-one printing offices, employing one 
hundred and fifty-three presses, and I 
believe that since that period the number 
has increased. A considerable propor- 
tion of these must be supported by news- 
papers, of which there are no fewer than 
eight published daily, besides many 
once, twice, and three times a week ; 
but, after deducting what are necessary 
for these, there must remain a very 
respectable number devoted to litera- 
ture of a more permanent and aspiring 
kind. 

* Philadelphia has produced the finest 
and most accurate specimens of typo- 
graphy that have yet appeared in Ame- 
rica, and there is a decided superiority in 
most of the works printed here to those 
executed either in Boston or New- York. 
There are two letter-founderies, and 
several printing-press-makers. The Co- 
lumbian press, invented by a person of 
the name of Clymer, a native of Phil- 
adelphia, appears to be in many respects 
very superior to any other that I have 
yet seen. Many periodical works have at 
various times been published here, some 
of which are still continued ; and though 
their success has been in no instance 
equal to tli&t which is at present enjoyed 
by the North- American Review, some 


of them exhibit a large proportion of re- 
spectable talent. For reprints of the 
heavier British books, Philadelphia is 
quite famous. The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica was begun in 1790, by Mr. 
Dobson, an enterprising countryman of 
ours. When the first half- volume was 
published, of which 1,000 were printed, 
lie had but 246 subscribers; they in- 
creased however so rapidly, that of the 
second volume 2,000 were thrown off ; 
the first was soon after reprinted ; and 
in a short time he found it extremely 
difficult to procure a sufficient number 
of printers and engravers to carry for- 
ward the work with sufficient rapidity. 
The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews 
are regularly reprinted at New- York, 
and several of our other popular pe- 
riodical works in different parts of the 
Union.' 

As no reflecting person can view the 
present state of the North- American 
people and territories without thinking 
of the great founder of their freedom, 
Mr, Duncan was induced to visit the 
abode of the esteemed and lamented 
Washington. — f At the bottom of the 
avenue to Mount Vernon, the gate was 
opened to us by an old negro, who had 
survived the master of his youth, and 
who now receives from many a visitor 
substantial tokens of the universal re- 
spect which is entertained for his me- 
mory. The avenue is narrow and in 
bad order ; it lias indeed more the air of 
a neglected country road than the ap- 
proach to a gentleman's residence. Tlie 
mansion-house, an old-fashioned build- 
ing of two stories, surmounted by a small 
turret and weathercock, stands on an 
elevated situation on the western bank 
of the Potowmak ; it is built of wood, 
but the walls arc cut and plastered in 
imitation of rusticated freestone. The 
back part of the house is to the river ; 
at the other side are two small wings at 
right angles to the principal building, 
and connected by piazzas, which bend 
toward them so as to form a kind of 
irregular crescent. Opposite the hall 
door is a circular grass-plat, surrounded 
by a gravel walk, and shaded on both 
sides by lofty trees ; two beautiful chest- 
nuts were pointed out to me, which 
sprang from nuts planted by the ge- 
neral's own hand. On the two sides are 
the vegetable and flower gardens, in the 
latter of which is a greenhouse. 

f It is not a very comfortable residence, 
according to modern ideas of comfort; 
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hut it ought now to be considered, sacred, 
and have the most unremitting care be- 
stowed on its preservation. He will be 
worse than a Vandal who presumes to 
pull it down. In the Hall hangs a pic- 
ture of the Bastile, and in a small glass 
case above it is an ancient key, which 
formerly turned the bolt of one of the 
dreary locks in that house of sighs. It 
was ^ent out to Washington by the 
marquis de la Fayette, after the de- 
struction of the Bastile, as an in- 
scription affixed in liis hand-writing re- 
cords. Over the mantel-piece of one of 
the parlors is a small framed miniature 
of the general, which was cut out of a 
piece of common earthen- ware. It is a 
singular fact, that this is regarded by 
the family as the most accurate likeness 
that exists. The general contour of his 
face is well ascertained, and tlmre is a 
strong similarity in most of the por- 
traits: yet those who knew him best 
agree that there was a certain expression 
in his countenance, which is quite want- 
ing even in Stuart's painting. This very 
ordinary kind of daub, which was broken 
out of a common pitcher, and probably 
( xecuted by some potter’s apprentice, is 
said to possess more of this intellectual 
characteristic than any of the other por- 
traits. 

c At the back of the house a lofty 
piazza stretches along the whole length 
of the building, and before it the ground 
slopes rapidly towards the river, and 
soon becomes quite precipitous. On the 
bank is a small tea-house, which afiords a 
most commanding view of the surround- 
ing scenery. The Potowmak widens into 
a bay before you, and, bending round the 
base of Mount-Vernon, seems almost to 
insulate the promontory on which it 
stands; then sweeping in the opposite 
direction round the projecting shore of 
Maryland, and lost for a time behind 
its vast forests, it re-appears in noble 
expanse about ten miles below, with 
the sunbeams flashing from its surface, 
rolling its mighty current into the yet 
more ample bosom of the Chesapeak. 

‘ A little to the right of the tea-house, 
and nearer to the edge of the hank, is 
the tomb of Washington. Here, under 
the peaceful shade of oaks and cedars, 
lies all that earth contains of him by 
whose energy and patriotism the United 
States became a nation ! No venerable 
cathedral rears its arches over his re- 
mains; no sumptuous mausoleum em- 
balms his memory. 
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His country is his monument ; his coun- 
try’s liberty his only panegyric !’ 

To the social habits and general state 
of New-York our author has devoted a 
considerable share of his attention ; but 
we can only find room for his description 
of a tea-party — f In the modern houses 
the two principal apartments are on the 
first, floor, and communicate by large fold- 
ing doors, which on gala days throw wide 
their ample portals, converting the two 
apartments into one. At the largest 
party which 1 have seen, there were 
about thirty young ladies present, and 
more than as many gentlemen. Every 
sofa, chair, and footstool, were occupied 
by the ladies, and little enough room 
some of them appeared to have after all. 
The gentlemen were obliged to be con- 
tent with walking up and down, talking 
now" with one lady, now with another. 
Tea was brought in by a couple of 
blacky carrying large trays, one covered 
with cups, the other with cake. Slowly 
making the round, and retiring at in- 
tervals for additional supplies, the ladies 
were gradually gone over; and after 
much patience the gentlemen began to 
enjoy the beverage f which cheers hut 
not inebriates,’ still walking about, or 
leaning against the wall, with the cup 
and saucer in their hands. As soon as 
the first course was over, the hospitable 
trays again entered, bearing a chaos of 
preserves — peaches, pine-apples, ginger, 
oranges, citrons, pears, &c. in tempting 
display. A few of the young gentlemen 
now accompanied the revolution of the 
trays, and sedulously attended to the 
pleasure of the ladies. The party was 
so numerous, that tlic period between 
the commencement ami the termination 
of the round was sufficient to justify a 
new solicitation ; and so the ceremony 
continued, with very little intermission, 
during the whole evening. Wine suc- 
ceeded the preserves, and dried fruit 
followed the wine, which in its turn 
was supported by sandwiches in name 
of supper, and a forlorn hope of con- 
fectionary and frost-work. I pitied the 
poor blacks, who, like Tantalus, had 
such a profusion of dainties the whole 
evening at their fingers’ ends, without 
the possibility of partaking of them. A 
little music and dancing gave variety to 
the scene, which, to some of us, was a 
source of considerable satisfaction ; for, 
when a number of ladies were on the 
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floor, those who cared not for the dance 
had the pleasure of getting a seat.' 

The details respecting Canada are not 
less amusing or interesting than those 
which relate to the United States ; but 
it will be sufficient to observe, that, at 
Quebec and Montreal, the chief feature 
of society is an inclination for good 
eating, card-playing, dancing, music, 
and gaiety ; and that, among the great 
majority of the Canadians, none but a 
few of the females can read ; but the 
British residents are not included in this 
remark. 


A MLMOIK DESCRl PT1V R OF SICILY AND 
ITS ISLANDS, 

by Captain W. II. Smyth . — tto. 182*. 

Tins publication is the produce of an 
official survey, undertaken hv the order 
of the board of admiralty. The primary 
object was to adjust the hydrography of 
Sicily, with a view to the improvement 
of navigation ; and this led to an ex- 
amination of the resources and general 
state of that island. The author’s state- 
ments are apparently correct, and the 
information which he has given is more 
precise and methodical than any former 
account that we have seen ; yet it is not 
so satisfactory as, from the large size and 
high price, of the volume, the reader 
might expect to find it. Commencing 
with geology, he says, ‘ From many 
peculiarities observable in the stratifica- 
tion and direction of its mountains, it 
lias been inferred that Sicily was once 
joined to the continent, and that it was 
separated by some dreadful convulsion 
of nature, beyond the reach of history 
or tradition ; and, as some suppose, be- 
fore the craters of Stromboli, iEtna, Ve- 
suvius, and Lipari, gave vent to the sub- 
terraneous fires. The whole of Sicily, its 
adjacent islands, and the south of Italy, 
being still subject to frequent and de- 
structive earthquakes, and other volcanic 
phenomena, adds much to the probability 
of thp supposed ancient connexion be- 
tween the Apenninc and Neptunian 
ranges. Next to /Etna, the principal 
mountains of Sicily are the Madonia 
and Pelorean or Neptunian ranges, 
forming the north and north-eastern 
coasts, and thence gradually shelving 
down to the south-west part of the 
island, with inferior chains diverging 


in various ramifications. These are cf 
a primitive formation, more or less 
covered with a calcareous stratum, in- 
termixed with pyrites, schistus, -talc, 
and marine deposits, and abounding 
with mineral riches and organic re- 
mains. The soil affords great variety, 
being loamy*, argillaceous, aluminous, 
siliceous, or calcareous, and of consider- 
able depth. By the genial influence of 
the climate, vegetation is rendered quick 
and abundant, and the country is alto- 
gether one of the most productive spots 
on earth. This fecundity may be owing, 
in part, to a volcanic influence, for lava, 
scoriae , and ashes, are not confined to 
the neighbourhood of iRtna, but extend 
from that mountain to Cape Fassaro.' 

Adverting to the aspect of the coun- 
try, he observes, that 'the appearance 
of the coast is romantic, and formed by 
nature into strong positions of defence, 
while the interior presents a combina- 
tion of mountains, ravines, and valleys, 
the latter of which, in many parts, 
branch out into extensive plains, pre- 
senting a pleasing assemblage of rural 
scenes, possessing a soil exuberantly fer- 
tile, and animated by numerous flocks 
and herds scattered around. The hilly 
regions presenting, alternately, undu- 
lating slopes, bold crags, and rugged 
elevations, with woody declivities 
abounding with elms, chestnuts, pines, 
oaks, ash, and other timber, complete 
the prospect.' 

The productions of the island are 
copiously enumerated* Among the most 
valuable is the olive, — 4 as noth its fruit, 
and the oil expressed hom it, form staple 
articles of sustenance and commerce. 
The young trees are planted at such a 
distance from each other, as is supposed 
will allow room for the branches to 
spread to their full growth, their ex- 
pansion being generally equal to their 
height. Ungraftcd trees hear a very de- 
licate fruit, too small to yield much oil; 
if a slip is taken from an old plant, above 
the graft, its produce will be equally 
valuable ; but, if taken from below it, 
or if it be the shoot from a seed, it re- 
quires ingrafting from the old plant, 
and, in either case, the fruit, during the 
first ten years, is too trifling to he taken 
into calculation. The value of the tree 
increases with time, and its duration is 
from a hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred years. Its fruitfulness then gra- 
dually declines, until, at an advanced 
age, it becomes entirely barren. A great 
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quantity of common oil is made in all 
parts of the island. The olives are 
crushed, slightly heated, and pressed in 
baskets ; the produce is generally of a 
dead colour, and from allowing the fruit 
to ferment, and from not assorting it, or 
changing the baskets annually, the oil 
is apt to be pungent, rancid, and fetid. 
Some few farmers, however, are more 
careful, and the produce is, in conse- 
quence, not only pleasant and nutritious, 
but also more copious ; for by these the 
fruit is picked from the trees before it 
has quite lost its green shade, instead of 
being shaken or beaten oft* with sticks 
when it has become black, or waiting 
until it is blown down by a strong wind. 
While the olives are in the baskets under 
the press, hot water is thrown upon them, 
for the purpose of assisting the disen- 
gagement of the oily particles from the 
pulp and mucus of the fruit, and the 
whole falls into a trench round the 
press, in which the oil, naturally soon 
rising to the surface, is put into large 
jars, which are generally preferred to 
casks, for its preservation/ 

With regard to the people who in- 
habit this fine island, we are informed, 
that ‘ they are of a middle stature, and 
well made, with dark eyes, and coarse 
black hair; they have better features 
than complexions, and attain maturity, 
and begin to decline, earlier than the 
inhabitants of more northern regions. 
In conversation they are cheerful, in- 
quisitive, and fanciful, with a redund- 
ance of unmeaning compliments, show- 
ing themselves not so deficient ill natural 
talents, as in the due cultivation of them. 
Their delivery is vehement, rapid, full 
of action, and their gesticulation violent; 
the latter is so significant as almost to 
possess the powers of speech, and ani- 
mates them with a peculiar vivacity, 
bordering, however, rather on conceits 
than wit, on farce than humour. But 
the principal characteristic is an effemi- 
nate laziness among those of easy circum- 
stances, which they attempt to excuse, 
by alleging the intense heat of the cli- 
mate, without taking example from the 
warmer regions of Egypt and India, or 
the energy of the British colonists in 
the torrid zone; in fact, they have a 
practical illustration close to them, in 
the hardy labor and patient industry of 
the peasants, calessiers, and porters of 
Malta. — Good fellowship prevails at 
most of their pastimes; hut, notwith- 
standing a generally cheerful disposition, 


the Sicilians are so violent and irritable, 
that they will not scruple, on an angry 
word, a trifling jealousy, or a drunken 
quarrel, 1 6 plunge into crime, and take 
the most summary and sanguinary re- 
venge ; a vice promoted, perhaps, by the 
mal-administration of justice. Unhap- 
pily a murder may be committed in 
open day, and yet the assassin escape, 
because, from a superstitious fear, rather 
than an impulse of humanity (for that 
ought to be directed to the sufferer), no 
spectator will assist to apprehend him, 
under the pica that it is the duty of the 
police. As atrocities of this nature are 
not inserted in the gazettes, the public 
are not aware of their occurrence, and 
it is therefore difficult to ascertain the 
number of such tragical events; but, 
from many circumstances, I do not be- 
lieve premeditated murders are very 
common in Sicily, although several 
atrocious and harrowing instances of 
this kind have come under my personal 
knowlege. 

‘ A few of the nobles attend to public 
affairs, and show a considerable share of 
talent and sagacity; but, from defective 
education, and from being deprived of 
the advantages of traveling, the ma- 
jority have narrow and contracted ideas, 
which lead them to prefer the dissipa- 
tion and the heartless pleasures of the 
capital, to rural, literary, or scientific 
pursuits. Far from enjoying the varied 
beauties of Sicilian landscape, their 
country excursions are confined to a 
residence of about a month in spring 
and autumn, at a small distance from 
the great towns, where the time is 
passed in the usual routine of paying 
and receiving visits, in those mono- 
tonous assemblies called convrrsavMmi , 
ami in gambling. In their deportment 
they are obliging, affable, and attentive, 
though very ceremonious. Those viola- 
tions of truth and morality that so fre- 
quently cloud the brightest titles may 
be attributed to their neglect of the do- 
mestic ties, to their indolence, and to 
the effects of bad example. 

e .Mofet of the nobles nave a palace of 
their own, which goes by their name ; 
but very few, if any, have an establish- 
ment sufficiently numerous to occupy 
the whole building, and many let even 
the appartamenh) nobile , or second floor, 
restricting themselves to an inferior suite 
of rooms. They are proud of having a 
tall robust man as porter at the gate, 
decked out in more gorgeous livery than 
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any of their other servants, with nius- 
tachios, n huge cocked-hat and feathers, 
broad cross-belt and hanger, and a large 
silver-headed cane. 

‘ In Sicily almost every house is a 
palace, and every handicraft a pro- 
fession ; every respectable person is ad- 
dressed as his excellency, and even a 
servant on an errand is charged with an 
embassy. This attachment to ostenta- 
tion is so inveterate, that the poorer 
nobility and gentry are penurious to an 
extreme in their domestic arrangements, 
and almost starve themselves to l>c able 
to appear abroad in the evening with an 
equipage, often mean, and calculated 
rather to indicate poverty than comfort/ 

Literature and science appear to be 
at a low ebb in Sicily. A considerable 
number of i it nut? may be found, and 
there are many who have a smattering 
of science; but the learning which they 
display is rather the varnish of a base 
metal than the polish of a true gem. 


DA PUNK AM) Cl I. OH ; 

a Pastoral Dialogue, hj/ G issuer. 

Daphne. The moon has risen from 
behind those dusky mountains ; her re- 
splendent light shines through the trees 
which crown their tops. What a charm 
this seem* inspires ! Here, my friend, let 
us rest awhile. My brother will bring 
hack the flocks to the fold. 

Chloe. This sweet place enchants me. 
The soft coolness of the evening is de- 
licious. 

Daphne. Dost thou sec, Chloe, near 
to that rock, the garden of the young 
Alexis? Let us approach the hedge of 
rose-trees by which it is surrounded. It 
is the most beautiful garden in the coun- 
try. Is there any other of which the 
aspect is* so delightful, or one that is 
cultivated with so much care ? 

Chloe. Let us go to it. Daphne. 

Daphn No shepherd understands 
the culture of plants so well as Alexis. 
( 'bloc, does any one ? 

Chloe. None, 1 believe. 

Daphne. How fresh and flourishing 
are all things here ! whether they creep 
upon the ground, or climb the propping 
poles. There pours the crystal spring, 
which, falling from the summit of the 
rock, murmurs through the garden's 
shades. Observe the point of that rock 
over the cascade; there Alexis Inn 
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formed a bower of honeysuckles. Frqm 
the bosom of that recess, how ravishing 
must he the prospect of this Wide land- 
scape ! 

Chloe. Daphne, you praise with trans- 
port. Yes, all that we see is charming. 
The garden of the young Alexis is the 
most delightful of all the gardens in 
these parts. Ilis flowers are the fairest. 
There is no fountain wdiose murmurs 
are so sweet, whose water is so re- 
freshing. 

Daphne. But you smile, Chloe. 

Chloe. No, Daphne, no ; observe this 
rose which I have plucked: is not the 
fragrance it breathes sweeter than that 
of all other roses? Could it have been 
more delicious, if cultured by the hand 
of love himself? 

Daphne, (.'bloc ! 

Chloe. Ah, why would you suppress 
tli.* sigh with which your bosom heaves? 

Daphne, i omo, let us retire. 

Chloe. So soon? No, this place de- 
lights me; 1 am so happy here! — But 
hark, J hear a noise. Under the dark 
shade of these lilacs we shall not he 
perceived. Dost thou see him? It is 
Alexis. Tell me softly in mine ear, 
is he not the handsomest of all the 
shepherds ? 

Daphne. Ah ! let me go. 

( 'hhe. No, I will not let thee go. He 
is pensive, he sighs ; surely some shep- 
herdess has stolen his heart. 

The She phe rtfs Song, 

The young women conceal themselves 
under the thick shade of the lilacs ; and 
Alexis, not knowing that he is heard, 
thus sings. 

4 () thou serene and silver moon, be 
witness to my sighs; and yon, peaceful 
groves, how often have you sighed, after 
inc, the name of Daphne ! 'render 
flowers, which breathe your fragrance 
around me; the dew of evening glitters 
on your leaves, while my checks are 
bathed with the tears of love. Ah! if 
1 dared — why can I not say — Daphne! 
J love thee more than the bee loves the 
spring. 

( 1 found her the other day at the 
fountain ; she came to All a heavy 
pitcher with water. Let me, I said 
with a faltering voice, carry that bur- 
then, too weighty for thy arm. You 
are very kind" said she, all trembling. 
I took the pi teller. Timid, my sighs 
w r ith pain 1 stifled, while, with down- 
cast eyes, I walk' d by her side, but did 
not dare to say. Daphne 1 love thee. 
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* Poor Narcissus, liow mournfully by 
my side thou hangest thy head! the 
morning saw thee in all tny splendor ; 
thou art now withered. Thus my 
youthful days will perish, if Daphne 
should disdain my love. Then, yc 
charming flowerB, ye various plants, 
that have ever been my dear delight, 
the objects of my tenderest cares; de- 
prived of culture, you will wither ; for 
joy will be for ever banished from my 
heart. Choked will you be with weeds, 
while the thorn and briar hang over you 
their fatal shade ; and you, young trees, 
planted by my hands, you that bear such 
delicious fruits, despoiled of all your 
gay attire, your withered branches will 
mournfully rise over this savage place, 
while I shall pass the remainder of my 
days in sighs and tears. 

* Mayest thou, when my ashes here re- 
pose, enjoy the most enchanting pleasures 
in the arms of a more amiable happy 
lover!— No— Distracting thoughts, why 
do you thus torment my soul ? — I behold 
some glimmering rays of hope. Does not 
Daphne smile with a gracious air, when, 
with lingering steps, 1 pass before her? 
Seated, the other day, on the declivity 
of the hill, I played on my pipe, while 
she passed along the bordering vale. 
Suddenly she stopped ; wliich 1 no 
sooner saw, than my lips trembled, and 
my fingers, running wildly over the 
reed, formed incoherent sounds: still 
she stopped and listened. 

e O if, one day thy spouse, I shall 
conduct thee to these shades, ye then, 
fair flowers, in all your liveliest colors 
shine, and around her pour your sweet 
fragrance; and you, young trees, bow 
down your loaded branches, and offer 
her your most delicious fruits/ 

Tlius sang Alexis. Daplme sighed, 
while her hand trembled in that of 
Chloe, who called to the young shep- 
herd. * Alexis,’ she cried, 4 Daplme 
loves thee: come, let thy kisses catch 
the tears of love which glisten on her 
cheeks/ With a timid air he ran. liut 
how can'I describe his transports, when 
Daphne, confused, and leaning upon 
Chloe’ s bosom, disclosed the fond sen- 
sations of her heart ! 


SENSIBILITY. 

Of all the qualities which are exhi- 
bited by the heart or the mind of man. 
that of Sensibility is the most attractive. 
Like honor, it is frequently mistaken for 


the highest virtues, and may be said to 
‘ imitate their actions where they are 
not.’ Without sensibility the best deeds 
and the noblest motives lose their lustre, 
and forfeit all pretension to that endear- 
ing charm, by which we are led to love 
and therefore imitate them. The heart 
owns no union with that frigid being 
who is actuated by stoical philosophy, or 
by a mechanical sense of duty, in the 
performance of right; but it glows with 
kindred feeling, and imbibes with rapid 
perception every idea which thrills 4 the 
nerve where ecstasy or agony is borne’ 
by that interesting being, who evinces a 
more than ordinary portion of the subtile, 
refining, all-pervading inspiration, de- 
rived from sensibility. 

A more than usual perception of all 
that is connected with the good and evil, 
the beauties and defects of our nature 
and our relative situation — an empas- 
sioned sympathy, a tender, yet warm 
and vivid interest in all that claims our 
attention or excites our regard, a sense 
of attachment in love, friendship, com- 
passion, and esteem — of admiration 
amounting to rapture for all that i.v 
most wonderful in nature, or most excel- 
lent in art, touching ami affecting in 
morals, sublime and venerable in religion, 
— constitute what may be called the 
virtue of sensibility ; hut no one who 
looks narrowly either into his own heart 
or those of his neighbours, especially if 
he does it with the anxiety of a parent, 
anxious to guide his children aright, 
will refuse to admit, that sensibility fur- 
nishes new fuel to passion, and is fre- 
quently found an inmate in bosoms 
where no sparks of those virtues are 
found which appear to spring immedi- 
ately from it ; that, unless sensibility is 
regulated and trained by good principle, 
it is inefficacious for all the best pur- 
poses of life ; and that there are nume- 
rous instances where souls scantily fur- 
nished with this high gift of nature, ex- 
hibit the little they have with an effect 
infinitely more happy for all around 
them, than those whom we have been 
accustomed to love and honor for their 
abundant possession of it. We speak 
not of those who affect sensibility, hut of 
those whom from close observation we 
know really to possess it, when we assert, 
‘ that the genuine effects of compassion 
are rarely seen in persons who suffer 
their sensibility to become the leading 
trait in their characters/ No! the 
acuteness of their feelings has become 
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too powerful for them to endure the 
pangs it inflicts, and they fly from the 
house of mourning, which it is their 
especial duty to enter, because such sym- 
pathy as they usually feel would mitigate 
the sorrows of that friend who knows 
their feelings, and could repose his grief 
with all its wants and weaknesses per- 
haps better on that bosom than on any 
other. If we need a counsellor in times 
of doubt and perplexity, wc And not 
such a character in the man whose sen- 
sibility urges him to nervous irritability 
in our behalf, to anguish for our grief, 
to rage for our resentments, but in one 
who can restrain the overflowings of 
emotion, and he to us the guide that in 
such a case we cannot be to ourselves. 

T o enter into the very feelings of an- 
other, is the best office of love and 
friendship; but, to go beyond them, is 
as destructive of all essential aid, as the 
coldness of reserve and the cruelty of 
unkindness would he. It may he deemed 
a bold assertion, but it is one which cx- 
p( riencc will justify, — that woman, al- 
though justly deemed in many respects 
the weaker vessel, generally displays 
more wisdom in controlling her sensibi- 
lity, and thereby rendering it. at once a 
blessing to others, and a beauty in her 
own character, than man. YVe are by 
no means of the number of those who 
maintain that she is naturally endowed 
with more of it ; for we firmly believe 
that in the aggregate there is little or no 
difference between tlic sexes, and that 
all which has been said as to the finer 
organization of woman to this end is 
little bet !'T than mere nonsense. Men 
have feelings as acute, nerves as finely 
strung, passions and sensibilities, in all 
their grades of feeling, as acute as those 
of women : they can love not only with 
fervor, hut with delicacy ; they have en- 
thusiasm, magnanimity, tenderness, as 
well as woman ; and the affection of a 
father for his daughter has been well 
described by Addison as combining, the 
most pure and exalted feelings that dig- 
nify and sweeten human existence. But 
how rarely do men who feel these divine 
emotions in a more than ordinary de- 
gree render them subservient to those 
purposes for which they were unques- 
tionably implanted in our souls by the 
all- wise Creator, and which the condition 
of our nature imperatively calls for! 
In the day of sickness, or sorrow, when 
you are stretched on the bed of pain, 
when death has vhited your dwelling, 


and laid low the hopes of your heart, or 
when you have been unsuccessful in bu- 
siness, or your confidence has been be- 
trayed, and unexpected poverty, unme- 
rited disgrace, are menacing you ; who 
is it of all your acquaintance that pays 
you the earliest visit, remains with you 
to the latest hour? Who pities your 
complaints ? endures your querulous ir- 
ritation, listens to the burst of your 
anguish, soothes the agony of your heart, 
whispers the consolations of religion, 
and leads you with equal sympathy and 
patience to the light of hope through 
the medium of faith ? Who considers 
calmly the means of extricating you from 
the difficulties by which he finds you 
surrounded? calls up the strength of 
your own mind, by offering the assist- 
ance of his, confirms your wavering 
designs, supports your principles — proves 
to you that poverty is not a crime, that 
the loss of rank ill society will not lead 
to a desertion in friendship, and pro- 
bably by small but well-managed pecu- 
niary aid and personal exertion, turns 
the title once more in your favor, or, if 
the vessel must he wrecked, receives its 
stripped and shuddering survivor in his 
bosom ? This was not done by Mr. A. 
— the man whom of all others you loved 
the best, and expected the soonest, whose 
glowing imagination depicted the claims 
of friendship so brilliantly, and whose 
tender heart felt more than all he painted. 
No ! he only glanced upon you, and 
then fled — his heart was too full to en- 
dure the sight, you felt liis hand tremble 
as it grasped yours in extreme agitation, 
you saw the tears in his eyes, you were 
aware of the acuteness of his sympathy ; 
but at that moment he fled from you, 
and you have never seen him since. He 
knows that lie is the only man to whom 
you could unbosom your grief or expose 
your weakne ss — perhaps the only man 
on earth who could comfort you — but 
his feelings really overpower him ; he 
has not the courage to encounter pain, 
or that regard for you which would in- 
duce him to suffer it ; and lie flies to any 
amusement or change which may enable 
him to forget both you and your suffer- 
ings. He becomes selfish and even cruel 
from the excess of that sensibility which 
was given to be the balm of every sor- 
row, the cement of every affectionate 
tie that binds man to man. 

Woman, habituated to suffer and to 
sympathise, called upon in every scene 
of affliction, and looked to in every hour 
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of need, seldom exhibits this total want 
of self-command in the first instance, or 
this self-indulgence in the second. How 
often have we seen the gayest look grave, 
the most frivolous tnink (or seem to 
think) for those for whom they felt pity, 
and on whom they sought to bestow re- 
lief ! and in how many instances have 
we seen creatures whose slight forms, 
timid minds, nervous apprehensions and 
inordinate affections, appeared to render 
all efforts of fortitude and exertion im- 
practicable, so subdue their feelings, as 
to be capable of the highest and sternest 
■ duties, the most revolting offices of hu- 
manity ! The peculiar combinations ef- 
fected in the mind of woman by that 
tenderness, which is derived not merely 
from nature, but habit, and an acquaint- 
ance with corporal suffering, and the 
resolution and exertion she so frequently 
displays, suggested to the author of the 
Rights of Woman the expediency of 
educating some ladies to be physicians ; 
and we can scarcely doubt that many 
might be found capable of filling such 
a station in society ; hut we consider it 
much better that they should not intrude 
upon any scientific profession, since every 
private circle calls upon them for the 
certain exercise of all the skill and care 
which experience and observation can 
give them ; and it is probable that their 
knowlege would never proceed much 
beyond such humble, but valuable in- 
struction. in woman, acute 'feeling ge- 
nerally produces action, which, on the 
contrary, is often paralysed in man by 
the same cause. This, we apprehend, 
arises from the circumstance of such ex- 
citement occurring much less frequently 
in his mind, which is thereby in some 
measure stunned and tortured by it, 
when the effect is painful — inflamed and 
enervated, when it is pleasurable. Hence 
the early habits and duties of woman 
are, in general, a species of education to 
her sensibility, which it greatly requires, 
and in which man dot's not enjoy the 
same advantage, because he has not the 
same exercise and coercion. 

It is therefore the imperative duty of 
all parents to guard and guide this qua- 
lity, in their boys, to its happiest pur- 
poses — calling upon all the stronger 
lineaments of their nature and the im- 
planted principles of integrity and re- 
ligion, so to govern and improve their 
sensibility, as to render it the medium 
of virtue and happiness. If suffered to 
ruff wild, it may indeed produce gaudy 


flowers; but they will either wither 
uselessly on the stalk, or produce poi- 
sonous seeds; for the errors of sensi- 
bility are ever deplorable. In teaching 
young men this species of self-govern- 
ment, and inculcating humanity, gene- 
rosity, tenderness, sympathy, constancy, 
and friendliness under the influence of 
consideration and ptmdence , we lay the 
foundation of happiness for our daugh- 
ters not less than for our sons, since it is 
certain that the conduct of the men 
must ever give the tone in society, and 
that women are rendered happy and 
respectable by those with whom they 
are inevitably connected, and by whom 
they are led and governed. 

The same engrossing sensibility which 
renders the lover a slave to passion, often 
makes him a betraydr also; for that 
which he feels, he inspires. The in- 
fection of his sighs, and the abandon- 
ment of his heart to the influence of 
feelings, whose excess at once flatters its 
subject, and calls upon her generosity 
for equal love and similar blindness, 
have led to greater evils than any system 
of libertinism ever acted upon. In mar- 
ried life, unhappy must that woman be 
who finds not, as the reign of passion 
declines, that tenderness in her husband 
supplies those attentions which love 
prompted in the bridegroom ; that she 
is married to one who can compassionate 
her ailments, bear with her infirmities, 
sympathise with her hopes and fears, 
partake of her feelings as a parent, and 
sli are in all the fond anxieties, the de- 
licious endearments, which belong to 
the character. But not less deplorable 
is the fate of her, who is married to 
a man whose sensibility is too acute for 
his own happiness and for that aid which 
she has a right to expect from him. In 
the day of sorrow he will require com- 
fort when he ought to bestow It— in 
that of pleasure he will he intoxicated 
with its joys. Business will distract 
him — care will disgust him — if love re- 
tain its first empire in his breast, he will 
be fastidious about trifles, full of alarms, 
jealousies, and all the extravagances of 
a heated fancy. When love subsides 
towards her, the mind accustomed to its 
stimulating food, and unsubdued by 
reason or principle, may seek to re-light 
the flame at another shrine, and subject 
her to all the soul-harrowing agonies 
which belong to suspicion and resent- 
ment. This misery is not the less ter- 
rible, because the slave of sensibility 
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inflicts it in sentiment only, and partakes 
that woe which he compels his wife to 
feel, wasting life and health in useless 
wishes and vain repinings, — being at 
once the victim whom we may pity, and 
the author of sorrow to one who is far 
more to be pitied. 

Simple, upright, undeviating kind- 
ness, wisely displayed, and constantly 
pursued, in consequence of good princi- 
ples, not less than good feeling, will 
ever be found the most efficient cause 
of domestic happiness. Equanimity of 
manners and sweetness of temper can 
rarely be expected from persons of acute 
sensibility, unless they join with it a 
conscientious watchfulness over them- 
selves, and a determined resolution to 
check every lmsty expression to which 
their finer sense of offence subjects them. 
Sensibility of heart and mind, when 
thus regulated, diffuses over all within 
its sphere the most benignant influence, 
throws a brighter hue on prosperity, anil 
robs adversity of half of its horrors, be- 
coming indeed the crowning charm of 
virtue, and the blessing of society. 

B. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF APPARITIONS. 

There are many who are determined 
to believe in spectral and supernatural 
appearances. Stories of this complexion 
have been multiplied in every age, and 
volumes have been filled with accounts, 
which, if we can give credit to the wri- 
ters and the attesting witnesses, rest 
upon the firm basis of truth. We do 
not fully admit the credibility of the 
statements, because we know that the 
most conscientious persons are liable to 
delusion: they may evince good sense 
in ordinary cases, hut deceive themselves 
in affairs of this nature. Such illusions 
may result from a highly-excited state 
of the frame, from hysteric, hectic, or 
febrile symptoms ; from an inflammation 
of the brain, nervous irritability, hypo- 
chondria, intoxication ; also from mo- 
ral sources, superstitious weakness, and 
dreams; from mental causes, and t their 
effects on the organs of sensation. 

Dr. Hibbcrt speaks rationally on this 
subject. He says, ‘an apparition is, in 
a strict sense, a past feeling, renovated 
with a degree of vividness, equaling or 
exceeding an actual impression. If tlic 
renewed feeling should be one of vision, 
a form may arise perfectly complete ; if 

tot. v. 


of sound, a distinct conversation may be 
heard; or, if of touch, the impression 
may be no less complete. The question 
then is, What illusions occur when there 
arc no morbific causes of excitement 
operating ? In this case, no other mental 
impressions of a spectral nature are ex- 
perienced, than such as may be corrected 
by a slight examination of the natural 
objects to which they owe their origin. 
Illusions of sound arc such as have been 
described by Mr. Coleridge: — ‘When 
we are fully awake/ says this writer, ‘ if 
we are in anxious expectation, how often 
will not the most confused sounds of na- 
ture be heard by us as articulate sounds ! 
for instance, the babbling of a brook 
will appear for a moment the voice of a 
friend for whom we are waiting, calling 
out our own names.* 

* * +■ * 4 * 

‘ In any train of sensations and ideas,, 
the more any particular feelings are 
vivified by an occasion calculated to in- 
spire hope or fear, the less vivid arc all 
other feelings rendered which occur in 
the same train of feelings. But it is 
impossible for me to enter into a full ex- 
planation of this important law which 
modifies all our natural emotions. I 
shall, therefore, remark, that it is al- 
luded to in the following manner by Dr. 
Brown, though I ought to premise, that 
he uses the word perception , where 
others would use the term sensation, 
and conception where an idea or reno- 
vated feeling is evidently meant. Ilis 
observations are to this effect : — ‘ The 
phantasms of imagination in the reveries 
of our waking hours, when our external 
senses arc still open and quick to feel, 
are, as mere conceptions, far less vivid 
than the primary perceptions from which 
they originally flowed; and yet, under 
the influence of any strong emotion, 
they become so much more bright and 
prominent than external things, that, to 
the empassioned muser on distant scenes 
and persons, the scenes and persons truly 
around him are almost as if they were 
not in existence.* 

‘ But 1 know of no better illustration 
that can be given of this law of our na- 
ture than in a quotation from the (Edi- 
pus of Lee and Dryden : 

When the sum sc.ts, shadows that bhow’d at 
noon 

But small, appear moat long and tenihlc ; 

So when we think fate hovers oVr nnr hci<l% 
Our apprehensions shoot h?ymd all <.h : 

Y 
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Owls, mens, crickets, seem the watch of 
death; 

Nature's wont vermin scare her god-like sons ; 
Echoes, the very leavings of a voice, 

Grow babbling ghosts, and call us to our 
gravest 

Each mole-hill thought swells to a huge Olym- 
pus, 

While we fantastic dreamers heave and puff, 
And sweat with an imagination’s weight. 

'This, then, is the effect of fear — to 
reduce the vividness of all feelings, that 
are not connected with the occasion 
which gave birth to the emotion. And 
thualt is, that in each train of thought, 
while every idea, connected with a par- 
ticular occasion of hope or fear, becomes 
subject to a strong excitement, all other 
feelings which bear no reference to the 
occasion become proportionally faint. 
Thus the illusion must be increased. 
How well is this fact illustrated in 
the emotions which are excited, when, 
through the medium of the retina, an 
idea is intensely renovated upon the 
faded outlines of such forms as have 
been induced by the partial gleams of 
light which diversify woods, rocks, or 
clouds ! In proportion as hope, or super- 
stitious awe, impart an undue degree of 
vividness to the spectral outline which 
may thus be traced, all other parts of 
the natural objects which have given 
rise to the phantasm grow proportionally 
dim. The spectre then acquires an un- 
due prominence in the imagination, and 
appears to start from the familiar objects 
of which it merely forms a portion/ 


TUB IRISH BEAUTIES. 

There is a great difference of taste for 
beauty. Some admire a portly form and 
strongly-marked features, while others 
are more pleased with a delicacy of con- 
tour and a softness of aspect. Some pre- 


Mary's Dancing. [March, 

fer a fair to a dark complexion ; and 
negroes are delighted with the jetty hue 
of a coarse and broad visage. Perhaps 
no one, however, is a better judge of 
beauty than Mr. Moore, the amatory 
poet, from whose melodies we extract 
the following song, referring our readers 
to the elegant engraving annexed. 

Lesbia hath a blooming eye ; 

But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 

Right and left its arrows fly, 

But what they aim at no one dreameth. 

Sweeter ’tie to gaze upon 
My Nora’s lid that seldom rises ; 

Few its looks, but every one 
Like unexpected light surprises. 

O my Nora Creina dear ! 

My gentle bashful Nora Creina ! 

Beauty lies 
In many eyes, 

But love in yours, my Nora Creina ! 

Ijesbia wears a robe of 'gold, 

But all so dose the nymph hath laced it. 
That not a charm of beauty V mould 
Presumes to stay where Nature placed it. 

Oh ! my Nora’s gown for me. 

That floats as wild as mountain breezes. 
Leaving every beauty free 
To sink or swell, as Heaven pleases. 

Yes, my Nora Creina dear ! 

My simple graceful Nora Creina ! 
Nature's dress 
Is loveliness. 

The dress yon wear, my Nora Cmina ! 

Lesbia hath a wit refined ; 

But, when its points are gleaming round us, 
Who can tell if they ’re designed 
To dazzle merely, or to wound us? 

Pillow’d on my Nora's breast. 

In safer slumber love reposes ; 

Bid of peace, whose roughest part 
Is but the crumpling of the roses. 

Oh, my Nora Creina dear ! 

My mild, my artless Nora Creina ! 

Wit, though bright. 

Hath not the light 

That warms your eyes, my Nora Creina ! 


mary's dancing. 

Cupid, you're right; indeed 'twas madness. 
And nothing less, to think to see 
Dear Mary's eyes beaming with gladness. 
And not to love their witchery. 

So pardon me,— here 's my concession — 

You 're not in fault : too well I know 
Her eyes and lips had safe possession,' 

Eyes of thy darts, lips efr thy bcw. 
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Mary's Dancing. 

And well I'm paid ; for there's a thrilling 
Painfull/ pleasing in ray soul ; 

Alike each gay, each sad thought filling, 

It finds employment for the whole. 

And though I've turn'd my eyes on story, 
Intent upon the Greeks (once leam’d 
In polish'd words, and martial glory), 

Alas, 'twas but my eyes 1 turn'd; 

And though I meant to scan the merits 
Of each firm chief who battle waged, 

My thoughts were (like old Owen's spirits) 
Down in the spacious deep engaged ! 

Like knights of old, each one was paying 
Due homage to her hair — her eves — 
And that soft charm which ever playing 
Around her sacred person flies. 

But of her dancing ! — if thought were fire. 
And words were flame, — alas, too cold ! 
Far other words it would require 
To tell it as it should be told. 

Ah, vain my wish to raise the song, — 
Milton, thy lyre alone could sing 
Her dancing — thy touch alone prolong. 
And o'er again each rapture bring. 

Floating as if on wings divine. 

Of heav'nly race she seem'd to be ; — 

Of the fond dream of life's sunshine 
She waB the dear reality ! 

Music was in her motion sweet. 

Her radiant form was beauty's line, 
Grace was attendant on her feet. 

And, Elegance, — ah, she was thine ! — 

I see her as Bhe trips along. 

Her circling ringlets waving round ; 

The Queen of Love she seems (among 
Her playing maids) with roses crown’d. 

A warmer glow upon her face 
Rises, and blooms upon fyer breast, 
Barely discern'd beneath the lace. 

Which by its flutt'ring is caress'd. 

But vain ray wish to raise the song ; 

It coldly flows, though warm'd by love ; 
Too close the varied figures throng, 

And o'er enraptur'd memory move. 

Yet have I tuned my lyre full well. 

If I have gain’d one smiling ray : 

But ah, the honest truth to tell, 

A timid kiss I'd have my pay. 


T. S. 



My native Belts. 
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AN ADDRESS TO MY WATCH* * 

On little monitor ! from thee I know 
When 1 should tarry here or thither go ; 

On thy suggestion ever I rely, 

Since at thy hand 1 linger or I fly. 

But why dost thou my term of bliss curtail. 

And time prolong when woes my breast assail ? 

For, whilst a slave to their prevailing powers. 

Thou turn'st my hours to days — my days to hour* - 
No— 'tis not thou, but my excited brain. 

That reckons madly, — drunk with joy or pain ; 

For thou time's progress dost with truth declare. 

Though felt as quick in pleasure, slow in care. 

Oh little monitor ! that me dost give 
A bright example, how through life to live ! 

A minute hath its course no sooner run. 

Than thy strict hand doth show its duty done . 

My soul knows well its stay is short on earth. 

Yet minutes wastes, too heedless of their worth. 

Teach me each minute as a friend to tell. 

And when 'tis fled — thou tick'st its parting knell. 

That 1 may mourn as each departs from day. 

And yet rejoice it blcss'd me on its way : 

Teach me, while I in waste a minute spend. 

To know. I’m wasting life — more dear than friend. 

But moments hold their value on Time's scale, 

A year 's but moments measured in detail. 

In these, transpired what 's writ in History's page. 

Through the long tenor of each lapsing age ! 

From fleeting moments lasting ages grow. 

As seas their vastness to small drops must owe ! 

Teach me to give each moment right employ , 

My life will then its perfect length enjoy . 

Oh little monitor ! teach this my soul. 

Until thy tick at last my death shall toll. E. B. 


MY NATIVE BELLS; 

by Mrs . Wilson , 

Y »: sweetly ring, my native bells ! 

Your soft notes float upon the gale. 

Till my sad heart responsive swells, 

And echoes back your mournful tale. 

Ye tell me youth's bright dreams are gone. 

And all that charm'd my earlier years ; 

While / am left to journey on, 

A pilgrim through this vale of tears. 

Ye say the joys of life’s young day. 

The hopes that gladden’d cv'ry scene, 

J -ike rain-bow tints have pass'd away. 

And left no trace where they have been. 

Ye speak of hours too lightly priz’d, 

(Regretted now their hopes are fled) 

Of follies, thoughtless, unadvis'd. 

Of friends long lost, — ‘ the chang’d, the dead 
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Hopeless Lotte . — To Augusta L— 

As waves that kiss die pebbled shore 
Are lost within the trackless jnain ; 
Like them life’s summer hours pa6s o'er. 
And never can return again ! 

Still, still ring on, my native bells \ 

For, as your soft notes fill the gale. 
My answering heart responsive swells. 
And echoed back your mournful talc ! 


HOPELESS LOVE. 

The moonbeams shine on the turrets gray. 

And dance o'er the silent wave ; 

Hut her silver light cannot trace its way 
Through the cypress that mourns o’er his grave. 

That heart which glow'd with the fervor of youth 
Is as cold as his silent bed : 

Hut there's a heart with unshaken truth 
That mourns o'er her lover dead. 

Oh, wake thee, my dearest ! the night wind cold 
Hlows bleak on my trembling breast : 

Oh, wake thee ! my darling these arms shall unfold — 

Oh take me with thee to rest ! 

Hut when the shadows of night were fled. 

And the beams of the morning arose, 

She still seem'd to weep o’er her lover dead. 

While she slept in Death's tranquil repose. 

R. R. 


TO AUGUSTA J>- 


With a Copy of Evening Hours. 

I n these wild flowers I fear there is no bloom 
Befitting thee ; yet were they to entwine 
With those which are deem'd worthy to combine 
With thy pure taste, they would emit perfume. 

Such as the Spring breathes o'er a lover's tomb, 

Or censers shed before a golden shrine. 

Ji'en were they altogether worthless, thou 
Could’st make a garland of them rich and fair. 

And therewith compass thine expanded brow, 

Or decorate the sable of thy hair ; 

And, as we see the golden bee distil. 

From poison cups, his honey choice and rare. 

So thou, with thine inimitable skill, 

Might’st from these faded leaves thine urn of beauty fill. 

A 
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CHARACTERS FROM THE BACHELOR’S 
WIFE. 

The Upstart of Elizabeth's Time • — 
II e is a holiday clown, and differs only 
in the stuff of his clothes, not the stuff 
of himself, for he bore the king's sword 
before he had arms to wield it; yet, 
being once laid over the shoulder with 
a knighthood, he finds the herald his 
friend. Ilis father was a man of good 
stock, though but a tanner or usurer ; 
he purchased the land, and his son the 
title. He has doffed off the name of a 
country-fellow, but his face still bears a 
relish of churn milk. He is guarded 
with more gold lace than all the gentle- 
men of the county ; yet his body makes 
his clothes still out of fashion. His 
house-keeping is seen much in the di- 
stinct families of dogs, and serving-men 
attendant on their kennels, and the 
deepness ofijieir throats is the depth of 
his discourse. A hawk he esteems the 
true burthen of nobility, and is exceed- 
ingly ambitious to seem delighted in the 
sport, and have his fist gloved with his 
jesses. A justice of the peace, lie is to 
domineer in his parish, anil do his 
neighbours wrong with more right. He 
is fearful of being sheriff of the shire by 
instinct, and dreads the assize-week as 
much as the prisoner. In sum he is 
but a clod of his own earth, or his land 
is the dunghill, and he the cock that 
crows over it; and commonly his race 
is quickly run, and his children’s child- 
ren, though they escape hanging, return 
to the place whence they came. 

An Esauire of Queen. Anne's Time . — 
The little independent gentleman, of 
three hundred pounds per annum, com- 
monly appeared in a plain drab or plush 
coat, large silver buttons, a jockey cap, 
and rarely without boots. His travels 
never exceeded the distance of the county 
town, and that only at assize and session 
time, or to attend an election. Once a 
week he commonly dined at the next 
market-town with the attorneys and 
justices. This man went to church 
regularly, read the Weekly Journal, 
settled the parochial disputes between 
the parish-officers at the vestrv, and 
afterwards adjourned to the neighbour- 
ing ale-house, where he usually got 
drunk for the good of his country. He 
never played at cards but at Christmas, 
when a family pack was produced from 


the mantel-pieoe. He was commonly 
followed by a couple of greyhounds and 
a pointer, and announced his arrival at a 
neighbour s house by smacking, or giving 
the view-halloo. His drink was gene- 
rally ale, except on Christmas, the fifth 
of November, or some other gala days, 
when he would make a bowl of strong 
brandy punch, garnished with a toast 
and nutmeg. A journey to London was, 
by one of these men, reckoned as great 
an undertaking as is at present a voyage 
to the East Indies, and undertaken with 
scarcely less precaution and preparation. 

The mansion of one of these esquires 
was of plaster, striped with timber, not 
unaptly called callimanco work, or of 
red brick, large casemented bow- window, 
a porch, with seats in it, and over it a 
study ; the eaves of the house well in- 
habited by swallows, and the court set 
round with holly-hocks. Near the gate 
was a horse-block, for the convenience of 
mounting. 

The hull was furnished with flitches 
of bacon, and the mantel-piece with 
guns and fishing-rods, of different dimen- 
sions, accompanied by the broad-sword, 
partisan, and dagger, borne by his an- 
cestor in the civil wars. The vacant 
spaces were occupied by stags' horns. 
Against the wall were posted king 
Charles's Golden Rules, Vincent Wing's 
Almanac, and a portrait of the duke of 
Marlborough : in his window lay Baker's 
Chronicle, Fox's Book of Martyrs, 
Glanvil on Apparitions, Quincey's Dis- 
pensatory, the Complete Justice, and a 
Book on Farriery. 

In the corner, by the fire-side, stood 
a large wooden two-armed chair, with 
a cushion, and within the chimney cor- 
ner were a couple of seats. Here, at 
Christmas, he entertained his tenants 
assembled round a glowing fire made of 
the roots of trees and other great logs, 
and told and heard the traditionary 
tales of the village respecting ghosts and 
witches, till fear made them afraid to 
move. In the mean time the jug of ale 
was in continual circulation. 

The best parlour, which was never 
opened but on particular occasions, was 
furnished with Turk-worked chairs, and 
hung round with portraits of his ances- 
tors ; the men in the character of shep- 
herds, with their crooks, dressed in full 
suits, and huge full-bottomed perukes ; 
others in complete armour or bufffcoats, 
playingon the bass viol or lute; thefemales 
likewise as shepherdesses, with the lamb 
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ami crook, all habited in high heads and 
flowing robes. 

Alas ! these men and these houses are 
no more. 


TWO LETTERS FROM MR. GAY, THE 

POET, LATELY DROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

* l am rambling from place to place. 
In about a month 1 hope to be at Paris, 
and in the next month to be in England, 
and the next minute to see you. 1 am 
now at Dijon in Burgundy, where, last 
night, at an ordinary, 1 was surprised 
by a question from an English gentle- 
man, whom 1 had never seen before: 
hearing my name, he asked me if 1 had 
any relation or acquaintance with my- 
self, and when I told him 1 knew no 
such person, he assured me that he was 
an intimate acquaintance of Mr. Gay’s 
at London. There was a Scotch gentle- 
man, who all supper- time was teaching 
home French gentlemen the force and 
propriety of the English language ; and, 
what is seen very commonly, a young En- 
glish gentleman with a Jacobite governor. 
A French marquis drove an abbe from the 
table by railing against the vast riches 
of the church; and another marquis, 
who squinted, endeavoured to explain 
transubstantiation ; ‘ that a thing might 
not be what it really appeared to be, 
iny eyes,’ says he, ( may convince you : 
1 seem at present to be looking on you ; 
hut, on the contrary, 1 see quite on the 
other side of the table/ 1 do not be- 
lieve that this argument converted one 
of the heretics present; for all that I 
learned by him was, that to believe 
Irunsubsiantiatiou it is necessary not to 
see the thing you seem to look at. 

( So much I have observed on the 
conversation and manners of the people. 
As for the animals of the country, it 
abounds with bugs, which are exceed- 
ing familiar with strangers ; and, as for 
plants, garlick seems to be the favorite 
production of the country, though for 
my own part 1 thi^k the vine preferable 
to it. When I publish my travels at 
large, 1 shall .be more particular ; in 
order to wliich, to-inorrow 1 set out for 
Lyons, from thence to Montpelier, and 
so to Paris; and soon after I shall pray 
that the winds ipay be favorable, 1 
mean, to bring you from Richmond to 
London, or me from London to Rich- 
mond ; so prays. Sic. 

* Sept, s, 1719. J. Gay/ 


the Poet. — Amelia; a Tale. 1(6 

* We have a young lady ( at Ton - 
bridge- Wells ) that is very particular in 
her desires. I have known some ladies, 
who, if ever they prayed, and were sure 
their prayers would prevail, would ask 
an equipage, a title, a nuBband, or mata- 
dores ; but this lady, who is but seven- 
teen, and has but thirty thousand pounds, 
places all her wishes in a pot of good ale. 
When her friends, for the sake of her 
shape and complexion, would dissuade 
her from it, she answers, with the truest 
sincerity, that by the loss of shape and 
complexion she can only lose a husband, 
but that ale is her passion. I have not 
as yet drank with per, though I must 
own I cannot help being fond of a lady 
who has so little disguise of her practice, 
either in her words or appearance. Her 
shape is not very unlike a barrel; and 1 
would describe her eyes, if 1 could look 
over the agreeable swellings of her 
cheeks, in wliich the rose predominates ; 
nor can I perceive the ledQof the lily 
in her whole countenance. You see 
what thirty thousand pounds can do ; 
for without that 1 could never have dis- 
covered all these agreeable particulari- 
ties: in short, she is the ortolan , or 
rather wheat-car , of the place, for she is 
entirely a lump of fat ; and the form of 
the universe itself is scarce more beau- 
tiful, for her figure is almost circular. 
After I have said all this, 1 believe it 
will be in vain for me to declare I am 
not in love ; and I am afraid that I have 
showed some imprudence in talking upon 
this subject, since you have declared tnat 
you like a friend that has a heart in his 
disposal. I assure you I am not mer- 
cenary, and that thirty thousand pounds 
have not half so much power with me 
as the woman 1 love/ 


AML LI A ; A TALE ; 

by M. Jony. 

I was born in one of the small Ger- 
man principalities, of a family in the 
middle class of society. My mother was 
related to the celebrated Wieland; and 
perhaps it was the early perusal of liis 
works that first inspired me with fond- 
ness for literary pursuits. But the situa- 
tion of my father was such as to preclude 
me from devoting Jp them the time re- 
quired for more serious employ. The 
eldest of a numerous family, 1 felt that 
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Amelia ; 

both example and exertion were to be 
expected from me. 1 gave myself up to 
the study of the law, and, leaving the 
university at the age of twenty, I com- 
menced my professional career. Not all 
the vivacity, or. the buoyancy of expect- 
ation, so vivid in youth, can alleviate 
the bitterness of a first separation from 
the home where indulgence has made 
the happiness of your childhood. 1 felt 
it most painfully ; but there was no fare- 
well like my farewell to Amelia— the 
companion of my boyhood, and the idol 
which every thought and hope wor- 
shiped ; whose frank simplicity, tender- 
ness, and gentle sweetness, were even 
more endearing than her beauty. Our 
families had been long intimately con- 
nected. Already Amelia's mother called 
me her son ; but my charmer was only 
fifteen, and I thought that a few years, use- 
fully employed, would lav the sure foun- 
dation of jfli e beautiful but uncertain 
visions of 4Ky life. I now applied to 
the duties of my profession with all the 
ardor of a young lover, who knows that 
the accomplishment of his wishes de- 
pends on himself. Perhaps there is not 
a greater security to a young man's prin- 
ciples, or incentive to liis efforts, than a 
deep and early attachment.* What charm 
can licentious pleasure have for one 
whose imagination is filled with the 
prospect of all that is exalted and refined, 
or what utimvhm can be like that which 
to him involves the happiness of his life ? 
Early marriages are too often productive 
of mutual misery ; often rashly formed 
and ill assorted. But an early engage- 
ment, while it involves none of the 
more serious cares and most harass- 
ing duties, yet fills up the heart, leaving 
no vacant space for less pure feeling; 
and we all know how animating it is to 
look forward, and how delicious it is to 
hope. Amelia wrote to me very fre- 
quently ; and it was something more 
than delight to mark how in every letter 
her understanding developed itself, and 
her character gradually acquired solidity, 
yet without losing its natural grace. 1 
had been indefatigable in my exertions, 
and exertion was in my case, as it usually 
is, crowned with success. In six months 
1 was to return to my home, fa- 
mily, and friends,. and, more than all, to 
Amelia. It was at this ifcriod that I 
received intelligence of ner mother's 
death. I felt not only grief, but appre- 
hensions of impending evil ; and this 
feeling was not allayed when T heard 
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that an aunt was to take the place of 
Amelia’s parent ; for I was not ignorant 
that, as the widow of a general officer, 
she had access to the court of our little 
principality, and that, naturally given to 
dissipation and intrigue, her character 
had not always been free from reproach. 
But Love and Confidence are twins, and 
I loved Amelia too well not to confide 
in her. Six months soon passed, and 1 
returned to my native city, where fora 
few weeks 1 was unutterably happy, 
— as happy as success, competence, 
and affection, could make me. Amelia, 
changed only in added loveliness, was 
all 1 had hoped, and her birth-day was 
fixed for our marriage. Our fathers 
made the necessary arrangements ; and, 
while they were settling the mar- 
riage articles, I was passing my time 
deliciously in the society of one whom 
innocence, playfulness, and gentleness, 
rendered each day more charming. T 
sometimes fancied I observed a guarded 
caution on the side of the aunt, 
never to leave us a moment alone ; but 
it was done so gradually, so apparently 
by chance — her manner to myself was 
so caressing — she joined in all our pro- 
jects witli so much interest — took her 
part in our conversation with so much 
frankness and vivacity, — that her pre- 
sence soon became pleasantly habitual ; 
indeed it seemed rather a restraint upon 
Amelia than on me. But I was too 
happy to think: indifference reflects, 
sorrow reflects, but happiness never. 
On the evening before that which was 
fixed for the ceremony, the friends of 
both families were invited to a little 
fete that was to follow the contract. 
Every tiling is an omen to a lover : 
Amelia was not, as usual, the first in 
the room, and did not make her appear- 
ance till all were assembled, and was then 
accompanied by her aunt, who remained 
by her side. She looked pale, the tears 
stood in her eyes, and once or twice I 
thought she seemed anxious to speak to 
me; and at the same time her aunt’s 
eye kept watching every motion, though 
done with so slight an effort as to be 
scarcely perceptible. Throughout the 
whole evening I could not, even for a 
moment, speak to her uninterruptedly. 
In vain did reason combat the chimeras 
of imagination. I was placed at a card- 
table, where I could not see her, and 
was surrounded by the chief branches of 
each family, witli whom good manuers 
forced me lo r. main till the party broke 
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up. On inquiring for Amelia, I was 
told, that?, being sfigbtly indisposed, die 
had retired to her bed. A prey to 
anxiety* the more torturing from its un* 
certainty, I left the house, and lingering 
as I passed under her windows, I neard 
laintive inarticulate sounds. I .well 
new her voice; I distinguished that 
of a man, and also her aunt's. Two 
men, accosting me abruptly, told me to 
on my way. I recognised them as 
mestics to the young prince, son to 
our sovereign. A little farther on stood 
his equipage. I could no longer doubt 
my misery — Amelia had been sacrificed 
by an ambitious woman. She could not 
be guilty, but her aunt had already made 
her criminal. I spoke to no one ; but, 
after wandering all night wildlv through 
the streets, at break of day — of my wed- 
ding-day— I purchased a chaise, ordered 
horses, and told the postilions ( the 
frontiers of France.' I threw myBelf 
into it, and left country, home, hope, 
and happiness behind me for ever. 
It was nearly two years before I heard 
of my family, when I met by chance 
an old fellow-student of Gottingen. 
He was going to my city, and took 
charge of a letter for my father. His 
answer informed met>f all that had hap- 
pened. On the morning of the day 


which was to have made me so happy, 
every search was made after me— 
every conjecture was exhausted as to 
the probable cause of Buch unaccount-, 
able conduct. Amelia’s aunt was, above 
all, loud in her reproaches. Under the 
pretence of ill health, she then took her 
niece to a country house, where the fre- 
quent visits of the prince soon madie her 
disgrace sufficiency public. One of die 
courtiers, a few months after, bargained 
for his own dishonor $n marrying her. 
Ilemorse^t first injured her health and 
beauty ; but she soon became accustomed 
to her disgraced and dissipated life. I 
could not bear to see her now the guilty 
mistress of a man whom she cannot 
love,— the degraded wife of a man whom 
she must despise. I have one memorial 
of past happiness— it is her picture ; not 
copied from her own beautiful face, but 
from the representation of a saint by 
Correggio, which so perfectly jfesembles 
her as even to satisfy me. It seems to me 
identified with purity and loveliness, 
and, when I gaze upon it, Amelia ap- 
pears to me in all the beauty and in- 
nocence of her youth. It is an illusion, 
but it will he the only’charm of my re- 
maining years. 

Frederic. 
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As some additional remarks on the 
attractive display of the British Insti- 
tution may gratify our readers, we are 
induced to take notice of a variety of 
pieces, which evince the talent and skill 
of our artists. Among the landscapes, 
those of Linton are very pleasing, if not 
the best in the collection. His Vale 
of Evesham, and the Rustic Bridge, 
an Effect of Morning, are particularly 
striking. The penciling is spirited, the 
composition good, the coloring fine, and 
the effect bnwapt. The distant views 
of Lincoln and Pevensey-Bay, by De- 
wint and Vincent, are beautiful ex- 
amples of aerial perspective and pic- 
turesque expression. The Windmill, 
vol. v. 


by Linnell, has an air of originality in 
the manner, which is seemingly more 
ideal than natural. The view of Becken- 
ham Church, by Stanley, in addition to 
its local accuracy, is charmingly exe- 
cuted; and the representation of the 
Abbey of Westminster, taken from the 
Broad Way, by the same artist, has a 
good general effect, yet not without par- 
ticular failures, among which may be 
reckoned the incorrect delineation of 
the towers. Deane's view near the 
town-hall of Guildford, though not 
without defeeft, may be praised for its 
atmospheric clearness, truth of cha- 
racter, and richness of tone. 

The Contadina and her Children, by 
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Eostlake, must please every tasteful ob- 
server. Some may perhaps think that 
lie has given too nigh and dignified a 
character to the rustic female; but it 
must be recollected that a fair Italian 
peasant will sometimes soar above her 
station, and display some degree of ele- 
gance both in her dress and manners. 
Maternal Affection, by Etty, is a picture 
of considerable merit, it has the attri- 
butes of grace, beauty, and sentiment : 
the composition is striking, and the exe- 
cution combines delicacy with spirit: 
but the coloring is objectionable, because 
it is not altogether natural, (xamc- 
keepers returning, by M. T. Ward, may 
be mentioned as a favorable specimen of 
rising skill. The figures of the men, 
the horse, and the dogs, are very well 
executed; and, though there is a want 
of Unity and of general keeping in the 
piece, it holds out a promise of future 
excellence. The Iris and her Train, by 
1 loward, ft a picture of a more fanciful 
description ; and, though the coloring 
dots not correspond with the beauty 
of the subject, the grouping is well- 
managed, and the whole breathes a 
classical spirit. 


Among the graphic publications which 
have lately appeared, there "are some 
which forcibly claim our notice. The 
select views in Greece are small, but 
very fine; the view of the Parthenon is 
excellent, and the representation of the* 
same building, as it would be if restored 
to its original state, is still more strik- 
ing ; and the Acroceraunian promontory 
is admirably depicted. The works of 
Canova are proceeding with unabated 
spirit, and some of the late numbers are 
even superior to die earlier parts. Wo 
particularly admire the dancing Venus, 
and her elegant companions the Graces ; 
the Death of Priam is a spirited piece ; 
and the figure of Venus, copied from a 
statue, is beautiful. Of the new prints 
representing his majesty, the most cor- 
rect in point of resemblance is Mr* C. 
Turner s inezzotinto delineation, from 
Sir Thomas Laurence's capital painting. 

Tt was the king's express desire that he 
should not bo flattered; and therefore, 
tlic effects of age upon his features are 
not concealed, though it would seem 
that the vigor of his mind is not im- 
paired. 


Jfflttsfc* 


Somk of the provincial towns have 
been lately enlivened with concerts, 
which, however, wore not on so great a 
scale as those of the autumn. Miss D. 
Travis lias sung with peat applause at 
York, and at Bath. She evinces a pure 
and delicate taste, and more particu- 
larly shines in the school of Handel. 
Mrs. Salmon has been engaged at Bath 
and other towns, and still maintains 
her high reputation. Many of the in- 
habitants or Bristol have shown their 
taste for music by encouraging the form- 
ation of a society, which will combine 
the c regular performance of classical 
compositions with lectures on different 
branches of the science.’ 

In the metropolis, the Philharmonic 
Society commenced the fourteenth series 
of its concerts on the 23d of February. 


The first act opened with the heron 1 
symphony of Beethoven, which abounds 
with fine manly feeling, though its 
length seemed to weary the auditors. 
The next piece was a fine anthem by 
Mozart, which was followed by a concer - 
tante of the two Lindlcys on the violon- 
cello, skilfully performed. Winter's 
beautiful duet from the opera of the 
Rape of Proserpine was charmingly sung 
by Madame Caradori and Miss Carcw : 
and the former lady gave the air. Mi 
tradi, from Don Giovaiini, with ad- 
mirable effect : hut, in Handel’s trio, 
‘ The flocks shall leave the mountains/ 
she was less successful, the soprano 
part not exactly suiting her voice and 
manner. 

The first public concert of the Royal 
Academy of Music was given bn the 
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35th of February, and it presented favor- 
able specimens of youthful talent. 111a- 
grovo, a bov of ten years of age, per- 
formed on the violin in a manner which 
excited admiration; Miss Bedchambers 
and Miss Watson seemed to be the best 
of the young vocalists ; Phipps and 
1 ‘acker played well on the piano-forte, 
and Cooke on the oboe ; and Miss Mor- 
gan distinguished herself by a harp fan- 
tasia. 

Two musical instruments have been 
recently invented, one called the Com- 
ponium, the other the Euphonon. The 
former is said, with pompous and 
ridiculous exaggeration, to have the 
‘ astonishing faculty of imitating ex- 
temporaneous performance, and of re- 
ducing into harmonic form all possible 
combinations.* The latter resembles 
a piano-forte, and is remarkable for its 
sweetness, power, and continuity of 
tone, which the player has the means of 
increasing or diminishing at pleasure. 

Among the new musical publications 
the following appear to be the most 
worthy of notice. 

The Foreign Melodies for the Flute , 
selected by Charles Saust, would have 
been thought difficult many years ago ; 
but the mere amateurs of the present day 
will perform them with comparative ease. 

Forty-eight Pieces and Eight Short 
Preludes, for the Guitar , by Ferdinand 
Oarulli, may be recommended to the 
admirers of that instrument which the 
great skill of M. Sor has brought into 
fashion from a state of neglect. The 
airs are pleasing, and the preludes evince 
an acquaintance with harmony and its 
effects. 

May seder's Popular Rondo in the Air 
tf Lc Petit Tambour , arranged with an 
Introductory Movement for the Harp 
and Piano-forte , and an Accompaniment 
for the Flute, by Thomas Attwood, is 
one of the gayest productions of this 
lively composer . — * Mr. Attwood (says 
the editor of the Harmonicon) has con- 
verted it into a good trio for a domestic 
circle. The harp part is easy, and that 
for the flute still more so ; but there are 
a few bars for the piano-forte, which at 
first sight will alarm inexperienced mu- 
sicians. The introduction shows the 
master, and the arrangement of the air 
is exceedingly well executed.* 


, The Terjjsichore is a collection of tile 
finest pieces by llosslni, Weber, &c. 
arranged for the piano-forte ; and the 
Amusement pour les Dames is a periodical 
assemblage of select pieces for the harp. 
Both publications are w6rthy of en- 
couragement, becaUse they are executed 
with care and attention. 

In the Euterpe, or a choice Collection 

X Polonaises and Waltzes, for the Piano - 
'te, by foreign Composers , we find 
much that is beautiful, and something 
which is new. 

Moscheles* German Waltzes, comimed 
for the Piano-forte , are characterised by a 
serious air, while die dance itself borders 
on vivacity. 

The Grand Variations of Ries on the 
national Air of Rule Britannia are too 
difficult for ordinary players, and were 
rather intended for the display of the 
composer's great attainments Uiaq for 
the purpose of mere instruction. 

Two Pieces for the Harp, by S. Dussek, 
display taste and elegance, and will 
tend to give the learner a neatness and 
rapidity of execution in the most strik- 
ing passages of harp music, while they 
merit the attention of the more expe- 
rienced performer. 

The Pot-Pourri, composed by Hum- 
mel, is an agreeable and useful pub- 
lication. The airs arc good, and are put 
into such a form, that almost any two 
performers may play them. 

Of Dr. Callcott's Glees, Canons, ami 
Catches, lately published, only seven arc 
new ; and of these wc shall take some 
notice. Three of the number are un- 
worthy of his talents ; but the fourth, 

( From the chambers of tlie east,* bears 
marks of genius. The fifth, * Thou 
palsied earth/ is more a motet than a 
glee, and, besides being out of its place, 
is feeble in itself. The sixth, ‘ Sweet 
Blossom/ is a very pretty composition ; 
but the seventh, ‘ Why does beauteous 
Lina weep ?' is the best of all, as it ex- 
hibits a happy mixture of skill in con- 
trivance and beauty in effect. 

Gramachree Molly has been arranged 
with variations for the flute and piano- 
forte by L. Drouet, who has executed 
his task with judgement and efficiency. 
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THE KING'S THEATRE. 

The frequenters of this fashionable 
place of reaort have been gratified with 
the reappearance of the first singer of 
the age. In the opera of II Fanatico per 
la Musica, one of Mayer's best produc- 
tions, Catalani, allured by the manager’s 
tempting offers, consented to perform 
the part of Aristea. Her consciousness 
of her talents and powers, and her con- 
fidence in the public favor, did not pre- 
vent her from feeling, when she ap- 
proached the stage, a considerable degree 
of timidity and irresolution, like Cicero, 
who never commenced an oration with- 
out apprehension and alarm. She was 
greeted with the most enthusiastic cheers, 
which affected her even to tears; and 
she had not fully recovered her self-pos- 
session when she commenced her first 
recitative. She Boon, however, became 
herself again ; she excited wonder and 
inspired delight. Scientific skill and 
judgement, refined taste, force, and 
dfcreetness, were combined in her per- 
formance. The part which was allotted 
to her was well fitted for the display of 
her powers, being nearly an exempli- 
fication of all the difficulties of the 
musical science. The practising duct 
with Febeo was very effective; in the 
allegretto, Donzelle Innamoratc , and the 
air in Campo armato , she was full of life 
and spirit ; and, in the concert scene of 
the second act, she enraptured every 
tasteful auditor. Madame Caradori, 
far from being obscured* amidst the 
bright blase of her friend’s talents, shone 
with a lovely light, and never perhaps 
was more successful in her exertions. 

In the first Lent concert at this house, 
Catalani highly distinguished herself ; 
but her exertions in sacred music were 
not so much admired as they had been 
in profane or secular performances. In 
Luther's Hymn she had not the requisite 
pathosynna in ‘ Angels ever bright and 
fair/ she did not surpass the skill of 
Mrs. Salmon. At the same time, Cara- 
dori shone as much in one department 
as in the other. 

A new ballet, called Le So^ge d*Os - 


aim, has been produced with success. It 
is a lively and showy piece ; the heroes 
of ; other times again hunt, fight, and love, 
in agile, animated, and graceful move- 
ments. 4 

DRURY- LANE THEATRE. 

So attractive has been the revival of 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, with its 
operatic accompaniments, that it has 
frequently filled the house ; and there- 
fore it has not been thought necessary, 
in this month, to bring forward a new 
tragedy or comedy: yet, as something 
new is always desirable, the manager 
has produced an extravaganza and a 
ballet. The burlesque piece is entitled 
Rumfustian Innamorato, or the Court 
of Quodlibet; and it excites laughter 
by humorous parodies and quaint allu- 
sions. It is the production of Mr. 
Walker, the youthful author of the tra- 
gedy of Wallace, and is twin-brother 
to ltambastes Furioso. Oxberry per- 
sonated the king with mock-heroic dig- 
nity. Harley, as Rumfustian, was an 
amusing suitor to Squallerin&, the king's 
daughter, to whom he procures access 
disguised as a fireman ; he makes his 
rival JVIuffinero (Knight) tipsy at a 
public house, strips him of his clothes, 
and goes in state to claim his bride, who 
had been promised to Muffinero; he 
comes in without his coat, — the imposi- 
tion is discovered, the parties fight, and, 
with the king, are slain. Squallerina 
comes in as Ophelia, and, while she 
laments their death, they rise up, and 
beg leave to die again. There were 
some palpable hits and ludicrous situa- 
tions in the piece ; but it has not been 
very frequently performed. 

The new ballet bears the title of the 
Spanish Gallants. The story has no- 
thing remarkable in it; but to those 
who admire the groupings and evolu- 
tions of the dance, the piece offers a 
high treat. The dances were well con- 
ceived and admirably executed. 

The melo-d*ama of TekeU has been 
re-produced at this house with an im- 
posing effect. The perils in which the 
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hero is involved, the eeara^e end for- 
titude of hie companion [Wolf, the 
heroic conduct of the old miller, and 
the cowardice of Bras-de-Fer, form a 
varied and agreeable entertainment. 

ThfS oratorios of the season have been 
]>erformed, under the direction of Mr. 
Bochsa, alternately at each of the two 
great houses. On the 10th, at Drury- 
lane, Mbs Stephens and Braham were 
in good voice, and were consequently 
admired and applauded. A young lady 
of the name of Melville joined Bfaham 
in the duet of Amor possente nume, and 
displayed great powers of execution, 
with much flexibility and sweetness of 
voice. Mr. Sinclair and Miss Paton 
also gave great satisfaction by their 
combined efibrts. On the 1 7th, the 
oratorio of Jerusalem Delivered , com- 
posed by Stadler, was brought forward 
for the first time in this country, and 
was received with decided approbation. 
The true character of this production 
is, that its melodies, which are not very 
numerous, are original, appropriate, and 
pleasant. The other parts of the enter- 
tainment selected for the evening, with 
some few exceptions, were highly ho- 
norable to the principal singers and in- 
strumental performers. The choruses 
were given with force and precision, 
and the whole performance (not a little 
enriched by Mori's excellent concerto) 
was creditable to the skill and attention 
of the conductor. Sir George Smart, and 
to the taste and good management of 
the director. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The comic muse has been courted 
with success by an ingenious divine, 
who had previously distinguished him- 
self as a poet. Mr. Croly is the gentle- 
man to whom we allude ; for to him is 
that comedy attributed, which was pro- 
duced on the 4th at this theatre. There 
is a moral even in its title — Pride vhall 
have a Fall . The plot may thus be 
stated. A merchant and his wife, re- 
sident at Palermo, are suddenly en- 
riched and aggrandised, and become the 
count and countess Ventoso. Elate 
with their good fortune, they order 
their daughter Victoria to dismiss all 
thoughts of giving her hand to Lorenzo, 
a captain of Hussars, as such an alliance 
would no longer be worthy of her no- 
tice. ‘The officer, returning from an ex- 
pedition, is consequently treated with 
contempt, though ne is convinced that 


the young lady k attached to him. 
Resenting the behaviour of the old 
couple, he resolves to play off a trick 
upon them, by instigating some ad- 
venturer to offer himself to Victoria as 
a man of rank and fortune. He and his 
brother officers find a yopng man in 
rison, who seems to suit their purpose, 
nto this character (Torrento) the au- 
thor has thrown his chief strength. He 
is a fortune-hunter with just honesty 
enough to make him not unpleasing, 
clever, fearless, comical, well-looking, 
and a soldier. For hk own purposes 
(for he is enamored of Ventoso's daugh- 
ter Leonora), he accedes to the proposal 
of the conspirators, and proceeds aB Prince 
Pindemonte to die count's palace. Here 
the plotjjegins to hang, because Pinde- 
monte's arrival tells the whole story; 
but some equivoque, a deal of broad 
joke, and pleasing poetry also, serve to 
amuse the audience. Lorenzo, who, 
though offended, cannot patiently see 
any harm happen to his mistress, comes 
to Ventoso's house, and telb him that 
he is imposed upon. Torrento, believing 
the lady implicated to be Leonora, is 
confounded at being introduced to 
Victoria — not knowing that a second 
daughter in the family existed. A 
quarrel ensues at the palace between 
Lorenzo and Torrento, in which the 
latter asserts his real rank, in defiance 
of the assurances that he is only a 
vulgar ruffian ; and in this he is aided 
by the production of a letter from 
Lorenzo himself, which is addressed to 
him under the name and title of Prince 
of Pindemonte. A variety of strange in- 
cidents and blunders then occur, which 
occupy the audience through the third 
act and part of the fourth ; and, in the 
end, Lorenzo and Torrento are united 
to file two sisters — the first gentleman 
turning out to be son to the viceroy of 
Sicily, and the other being the lawful 
heir to the very title and estate which 
are wrongfully assumed by Ventoso. In 
the denouement of his play, as well as in 
the incidents and arrangement, the au- 
thor seems to have caught some of the 
spirit, and with it a good deal of the 
license of the Italian comedy. The 
music is pleasant, and Miss Paton and 
Miss Love are both delightful. In- 
deed, the whole has the advantage of 
splendid getting-up, and excellent act- 
ing. The dresses are exceedingly rich 
and tasteful— 'the scenery equal to the 
reputation of Covent-Garden. There is 
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a game at billiards played on the stage 
—a whimsical and entirely hew feature. 
Mr. Charles Kemble gave to the cha- 
racter of the captain considerable force 
and dignity ; but he has since resigned 
Jt to Mr: Cooper. His three associates 
(Abbot, Connor, and Tates) acted with 
vivacity and spirit, as a colonel, an 
Irish captain, and a dandy cornet: but 
Jones, more particularly, was the life of 
the piece. His volatility and animation 
highly pleased every observer ; and his 
speech in the prison, in imitation of 
some democratic orators, excited rap- 
turous applause. Mounted on a bench, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Are we to suffer our- 
selves to be molested in our domestic 
circle, in the loveliness of our private 
lives/ in otfr otium cum dtgnitate? 
Gentlemen of the jail! (Cheering). Is 
not our residence here for our country's 
good? (Cheering). Would it not be 
well for the country if ten times as 
many, that hold their heads high, out- 
side these walls, were now inside them? 
( Cheering ). I scorn to appeal to your 
passions; but shall we suffer our ho- 
norable straw, our venerable bread and 
water; our virtuous slumbers, and our 


useful days, to be invaded, crushed; 
and calcitrgted, by the iron boot-lieel of 
arrogance and audacity? (Cheering ), — 
No ! freedom is like tne air we breathe, 
without it we die! — No! every man's 
cell is his castle. By the law, we live 
hero; and should not all that live by 
the law, die by the lawf — Now, gentle- 
men, a general cheer! here's Liberty, 
Property, and Purity of principle !' 

This comedy diffused good-humor, 
and banished dulness from every part 
of the house ; its reception was decidedly 
favorable; for not a dissentient voice 
was heard when it was announced for 
repetition. The epilogue, in which Mr. 
Yates introduced some happy imita- 
tions of distinguished performers, in- 
timated that the comic muse had in a 
manner slept Bince the time of Sheridan : 
but now, for the comfort and delight of 
present times, 

‘ Again comes Comedy! so long untried: 

Give us your smiles!— The victory's on our 
sidu. 

Your smiles have won the day ! Thanks, each 
and all! 

Now, now indeed— 4 Our Pride shall have no 

Four* 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

EVENING DRESS. 

Fuock of tulle over peach-colored satin, with a border of white satin, in esca- 
lops, richly embossed in figures : over the border, eight narrow tucks, ornamented, 
at equal distances, with bunches of laTge leaves, in white satin, edged round with 
peacn-cdor. Vestris body, made low on the shoulders, and partially concealing 
the bust in front, with a broad falling tucker of blond. Narrow scarf of Urling's 
lacc, disposed in elegant drapery. The hair arranged in full curls, interspersed 
with small flowers. Ear-rings and chain necklace of finely wrought gold, to 
which is suspended a picture, or other valuable ornament. On tlio right arm, an 
Indostan armlet of gold, fastened by turquois stones ; bracelets of gold to cor- 
respond, but not so broad as the armlet. Reticule of rosc-colorcd velvet. Lemon- 
colorcd silk shoes. 

MORNXNQ DRESS. 

Gallo-Greek robe of cambric, with two broad muslin flounces, ■ richly em- 
broidered d fa Vandyke, and surmounted by a broad row of embroidery. Double 
ruff of Mechlin lacc. Parisian cap of fine net and lace, ornamented with lace 
foliage and colored riband ; the cap tied under the chin with a narrower riband 
than that which ornaments it. Half-boots of white, or very light-colored kid. 
Bracelets of white and red cornelian, mixed in alternate beads of each. 
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ftOWTKtY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

A crowded metropolis/ and a suo- 
cession of fresh arrivals in town of those 
who compose the higher classes, have 
given a spur to invention, and ample 
employment to the handmaids of taste. 
For the promenade, there is not at pre- 
sent much novelty: it is for the hall 
dress, and for the evening party, that 
fancy has been most sedulously occupied. 

The French cloke yet continues the 
decided favorite for the carriage ; but is 
of much lighter colors than those worn 
during the winter: at the opera one has 
been seen on a lady of rank, of white 
satin, with a very large pelerine cape; 
the cloke and cape trimmed round with 
swansdown. A lavender-colored pelisse 
of gras dc Naples is much in favor for 
morning exhibitions, and other fashion- 
able lounges. It fastens imperceptibly 
in front, and over the fastenings is a 
row of rouleaux cn chaine , with two well 
wadded rouleaux on each side and round 
the border: the sleeves sit very close 
to the arm, and the mancherons are ex- 
tremely full, and are puckered. The 

{ >elisse has no collar, but a muslin co- 
erette falls over, with a full plaiting of 
lace at the edge. The belt is of rich 
riband, with a bow and short ends on 
the right side. 

Black bonnets are now trimmed with 
variegated flowers, and the ribands 
have all the gay colors of the rain- 
bow. Several bonnets have also ap- 
peared of colored satin and gros de 
Naples: these are always ornamented 
witn different colored feathers or flowers, 
generally of a color to suit the bonnet, 
though sometimes the eye of taste is 
offended at seeing them conspicuously 
unsuitable. Black linings still prevail 
with black bonnets, though, when the 
bonnet is trimmed with cherry-color, 
the lining is invariably the same as 
the riband. The bonnets are all placed 
very backward, and a cap of blond is 
worn underneath. 

Home dresses are d la tunique ; but 
the tunic is now long, and appears like 
a half-open pelisse, whiles false pet- 
ticoat is tacked in, and seems to button 
down in front ; the dress is made high, 
and a falling collar of beautiful Van- 
dyke lace surmounts it: this kind of 
dress, with a Cachemirc shawl, is often 
worn as an out-door costume. Pelisse 
robes of dark but striking colors, with 


richly embroidered muslin petticoats, 
are a very prevailing mode for half, 
dress. Gowns of grot de Naples, ele- 
gantly trimmed at the border, with two 
rows of bouffont drapery, confined al- 
ternately by a rosette and lotos leaf, 
are much worn at dress dinner parties ; 
the bust is made partly a la Scvignt , 
and the corsage terminates by antique 
robings, finished by a full rosette. Black 
dresses, ornamented with pearls and 
white blond, have been universally in 
favor for evening parties during Lent. 

Colored turbans with white feathers 
are very prevalent at evening parties; 
these snow but little of the hair, which 
is divided in front, and falls in curls, 
on each side of the face. Head-dresses 
for the ball-room consist of the hair very 
fully dressed in bows and curls : among 
the tresses is entwined colored gauze, in- 
termixed with full-blown roseB, and 
in the centre a coronet comb. Black 
turbans, and black dress hats, with a 
superb plumage of white feathers, pre- 
vail much at the opera, and other even- 
ing assemblies. Comettes, profusely 
adorned with flowers, are more in favor 
than either turbans or Scotch caps for 
half dress. 

The favorite colors for ribands and 
trimmings are amaranth, jonquil, pink, 
and blue ; for turbans and bonnets, rosc- 
color, grass-green, and hair-brown ; for 
pelisses and home costume, lavender, 
mulberry, and Spanish-fly green. 

MODES PA&ISIENNES. 

The pelisses are no longer made en 
blouse , but fit the shape, and are in- 
finitely more becoming ; they are of gros 
de Naples , and are well and fancifully 
trimmed, either in straight or scalloped 
rouleau*. Dark blue riding«dtabits 
are all the rage, with braidings of silk, 
and flat oval buttons: the waists are 
long. 

The hats for carriages are of colored 
velvet or satin, and are ornamented with 
marabout feathers, which are placed on 
each side of the brim, just above the 
strings. White satin hats are bound 
with a riband of some conspicuous color, 
with bows of the same, and a plume of 
curled feathers: the crowns of the hats 
are now lower, and the brims very large: 
they are placed very backward. Walking 
bonnets have only one large rosette in 
front : very broad strirtgs tie them on. 
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bat are left loose till they unite at the 
girdle* Black satin hats are ornamented 
with white feathers. 

. Ball dresses are of tulle in silver lama ; 
these dresses are generally trimmed with 
blond. Evening gowns are of some 
striking color in gros de Naples; the 
bust is made partially low, with djrapery 
& la Sevigni . Crepe lisse or tulle are the 
most favorite materials for full dress 
evening parties ; they are often worn over 
yellow satin. Gowns for deshabille are 
generally of Lyonese silk of a dark color ; 
they are trimmed with rouleaux of satin. 

Toques of velvet, .either as Basque 
caps, or as imitations of the Scotch cap, 
are ornamented with a bird's head in 
front, with a plume of marabouts that 
seem to form the body of the bird. 
Dress caps, called hour re lets, are com- 
posed of gauze, round which is folded a 
broad riband of gauze with satin stripes ; 
the stripe colored on a white ground. A 
head-dress, called d la neige , is now 
usually ornamented with a branch of 
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whitethorn in gold, and a gold comb of 
polished steel, with two white aigrettes. 


White satin dress hats are much in favor 
at dress dinner parties ; they have a 
gold band, and are ornamented with 
gold wheat-ears in front, with four flat 
ostrich feathers. A turban of flowered 
C&cheraire on a white ground, and 
twisted with cordons d la Grecque, is 
very becoming to some features. Some 
young persons place flowers and knots of 
riband in their hair in profusion. 

Several ladies wear suspended to their 
gold neck-chains a fish of gold or of 
mother of pearl. When asked, why? 
they reply, that a fish, being a silent 
animal, is an emblem of mystery. 

The favorite colors for bonnets, tur- 
bans, and trimmings, are Trocadero, 
blue, lilac, and Hortensia. For dresses, 
amaranth, sweet-briar-green, and jon- 
quil. For pelisses, grey, lavender, ca- 
mers-hair-brown, American-green, and 
chocolate. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We respect piety ; but, when its votaries attempt to write poetry with no 
greater talent for it than that which is evinced by the rustic writers of epitaphs, 
we cannot admit their effusions. The verses to the memory of the two Miss 
Wheblea are consequently rejected. 

If Julia will send the concluding portion of her * true history,* we shall 
have a better opportunity of ascertaining its merit, and may perhaps be induced to 
insert it* 

The Tribute to the Memory of a Relative, and other poetical pieces, would 
have been inserted, if they had reached us in proper time. Every contribution 
intended for the current month ought to be sent before the 26 th. 

The piece sent by W. H. is too abrupt and unmeaning even for the ‘ Frag* 
ment of a Romance ’ 

A Pindaric Ode, pretending to prognosticate the triumph of the Grecian 
confederacy, has so little of the vis poetica in it, that it would not enliven either the 
Greeks or our readers. 

The Literary Character of Miss Sophia Lee, by a Friend, is an accumula- 
tion of fulsome panegyric, — all light without shade. An authentic memoir of 
that ingenious hay will be received with thanks. 

In the Adventures of Jack Rattlebrain,. the incidents are chiefly borrowed ; 
and we may add, that the narrative is not so lively as the subject would seem to 
require. 


Erratum.— Page 18 *, for birthday, read birth. 
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THE mUDENT MARRIAGE. 

Marriages made very early in life 
are rarely entitled to the praise of pru- 
dence; but it may be generally ob- 
served that those which are formed at a 
very late period are still more deficient 
in this quality. The following little 
history of a well-managed affair in ma- 
trimonial diplomacy is given for the 
purpose of furnishing an useful lesson 
to persons who may he similarly situated, 
and is offered with the greater readiness, 
because it is literally true, and the re- 
lator knows it to have been a connexion 
productive of as much happiness as is 
usually found in any condition of ad- 
vanced life. 

Mr. B., a respectable merchant inha- 
biting a great commercial town, took a 
walk one Friday evening to see his father, 
who, having retired from business, re- 
sided at a very beautiful spot which he 
had formed for himself in the vicinity, 
hut which at present he was prevented 
from enjoying by a fit of the gout. Mr. 
Ji. was happy to find the old gentleman 
considerably better ; but his congratu- 
lations were not received as they were 
wont to be. A rising gloom ou his fa- 
ther's brow indicated either the return 
of the old enemy, or the approach of a 
new one ; but the questions which were 
put in the shape of hind inquiry did not 
tend to elucidate the matter. After 
various attempts to fathom the secret 
which evidently oppressed the father's 

VOT.. v. * 


spirits, and therefore very naturally 
awakened painful curiosity in the son, 
the latter adverted to the circumstance 
of his parent’s birth-day, which would 
recur on the following Thursday, and 
inquired whether he wished to receive 
his grandchildren on that day as usual ; 
on which the dialogue thus proceeded. 

Father. — I should he glad to see you 
and your family, Charles, also my daugh- 
ter and her family; but I have my 
doubts whether any of you would choose 
to come. 

Mr. B . — How could you have such 
an idea, dear sir? X Ye are always happy 
to come and see you. 

Father. — You have been, but times 
may change— you may not like to see *a 
new face at the head of the table. 

Mr. B. (starting). — Surely, father, I 
do not understand you: you arc not 
going to be married ? 

Father. — I think of it — in fact I am 
resolved upon it ; and you know when I 
fix on a thing it is done. 

Mr. B. — But you will not marry be- 
fore Thursday ? 

Father. — Yes. I shall?— to tell you in 
one word, Charles, I mean to marry on 
Monday. I have had a very dull time 
of it ever since your mother died, five 
years ago ; but building the house, lay- 
ing out the garden, walking and riding, 
got the time over. I have now perfected 
the job, and am troubled with a pe- 
riodical gout, and find myself so dull 
and lonely, tliat 1 have determined to 
marry and secure a companion. 

52 A 
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Mr. A— My daughters have seldom 
left you without one, and, when they 
were not with you, my sister's children 
have been here. 

Father. — True; but young people 
(though they are very good children, I 
grant) are not exactly what 1 want. 
They know nothing of business; they 
don't care for politics or for stocks ; even 
when they read the newspapers, they 
can't remember things that happened 
when 1 was young, and I always fancy 
the poor things grow tired when I talk 
to them. 

Mr. B . — There is much truth in this 
statement, sir — I therefore conclude you 
have made a prudent choice, and fixed 
on a companion about your own standing 

Father. — No, that would never do ; 1 
.want somebody to wait on me, an active, 
smart, pretty, cheerful kind of person — 
one too, who, if not a suitable com- 
panion at present, may become one in 
time. I cannot expect every thing — 
a man on the point of sixty-six must not 
ask for money, Charles. 

Mr. B. — Very true, sir, especially if 
there are so many other good qualities 
— you are quite right. 

Father. — Since you are so reasonable, 
son, and indeed behave so well in this 
business, 1 will tell you whom I have 
made up my mind to take — it is no other 
than Ellen — Ellen, my housemaid. 

Mr. B. — Ellen, sir ! ! Impossible. 

Father. — Why, you would not have 
me take Jackson? She is, to be sure, 
a good nurse, a good cook, and a 
woman of some education; but she is 
monstrous plain, and 1 don't like plain 
Women : your mother was pretty ; your 
wife is pretty, and so is your sister ; and, 
in short, I will not suffer any woman, 
who is not well-dressed and well-look- 
ing, to be at the head of my table. 

Mr. B. — And surely well-behaved 
_ also, and well-bred, and I should like to 
add well-born — your children, sir, and 
their children, have a right to expect 
this — have they not ? 

Father . — Hark ye, 'tis fine talking! 
How can a man with the gout go court- 
ing ? How can a man at my age have 
the conscience to expect every thing? 
Ellen is just nineteen, she is pretty, 
civil, and monstrous fond, of dress, and 
moreover hates Jackson, and would like 
to be put over her head— -so she told the 
footman, who told me ; and, putting all 
these things together, I am pretty cer- 
tain she would not object to me, and I 


fixed in my own mind that I would pro- 
pose the matter to-morrow, send for her 
father on Sunday ^ and marry her on 
Monday. If you can get over it, come 
on Thursday as you proposed— if not, 
my determination is that I can be happy 
without you. 

The heart of Mr. B. beat high, 
and a sense of suffocating grief and 
anger almost prevented speech . — ‘ Are 
the ties of nature and of habit thus 
easily to be cast off, foolish old man?' 
thought he, but he did not suffer him- 
self to speak, till his emotion had so far 
subsided as to enable him to command 
himself, when he said in a calm voice, 

e Father, if you marry Ellen, you 
cast off all your family, and your gray 
hairs will descend un honored to your 
grave, and your property be scattered by 
low people, whose ruin it will only pre- 
cipitate. Myself and my sister have not 
merited this at your hands ; and, if my 
mother could look out of her grave, she 
would ask, how you could use her chil- 
dren thus, and why you would take 
bread iVom those who are your own, to 
give to those who will not be your own, 
though they may bear your name. 

Father. — I am determined to be mar- 
ried before another week lias passed over 
my head — I say determined. 

Mr. B. — I object only to the choice* 
not the act. If you will permit me to court 
for you, I will find out a good woman, 
a handsome woman, and one whom all 
your family will honor and respect. 
Think, dear sir, how very different your 
feelings will be when you see us all 
happy about your board, renewing the 
days when my mother and you received 
us together, from what they must inevi- 
tably be when none but new faces, and 
those of the lowest deseription, brought 
thither for the most mercenary pur- 
poses, at once fawning on you, and ridi- 
culing you, will surround you. 

Father. — I will be married on Thurs- 
day at the latest, I am resolved upon it ! 
And pray where could you get any de- 
cent woman out of my own house that 
would have me ? 

Mr. B. — I know not, I confess : but I 
do know a person that I will venture to 
ask, though it would grieve me much to 
offend her. 

Father. — Whom can you possibly 
mean, Charles? 

Mr. B . — I mean no less a person than 
Mrs. YV\, the truly respectable widow, of 
the r< ctor of . She is about forty- 
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five, very handsome in her face, and of a 
remarkably good figure ; she lias suffered 
a great change of situation, and lives in 
the village of , in close retire- 

ment, on n very small income ; yet she 
contrives to maintain an appearance of 
respectability, and is highly esteemed by 
all who know her. She is of a cheerful 
and active disposition, fond of society ; 
and every one who knows her laments 
that she is lost to the world— now such 
a woman as that, father? 

Father . — She will not have me, 
Charles, 1 fear she will not ; and the 
truth is, I have sworn to he married be- 
fore I have passed another birth -day — 
if she would marry me, I certainly should 
be thankful. Yes, I confess such a wo- 
man as that would be worth a thousand 
of Ellens — I see that clearly. 

Mr. B. took his leave. Early the next 
morning lie arose, and, having revealed 
the cause of his movements to liis asto- 
nished and alarmed lady, who was the 
mother of a very promising and numer- 
ous family, lie set out for the village 
where Mrs. AY. resided, and which lay 
in an opposite direction to the residence 
of his father, hut was within a pleasant 
walk. 

He found the lady at breakfast, and 
saw in the neatness of her person and 
her cottage, and in the many little ele- 
gances which never fail to attend those 
whose minds do not descend with their 
fortunes, that he had been rightly in- 
formed by those who praised her ; hut 
there was an air of dignity mingled with 
the suavity of her manners, which ren- 
dered it very difficult to disclose to her 
the purport of his mission. It was, 
however, a matter of too much moment 
to be delayed. He told her briefly the 
state of his father's health, which was 
generally good— of his temper, habits, 
and manners, which were good also, with 
the exception of a passion for what he 
deemed wise resolutions. He spoke of 
his pleasant house, which combined the 
advantages of town and country, of that 
extraordinary neatness which was re- 
markable in his person also, and 

* I have set n your father often at 
church ; lie is a flue man of his age/ 
said Mrs. W. 

* I am glad you think so/ said the 
pleader, ‘ and still more happy should l 
be, and I can answer for my sister and 
our united families also, if you could so 
far like and approve him as to take him 
for belter and worse. We should be 


honored by receiving such an addition to 
our family/ Mrs. AY. was astonished ; 
she knew Mr. B. aB the first merchant 
in the neighbouring town, and as a man 
of high character for good sense and 
probity; he could not therefore, she 
thought, be passing a joke upon her : 
yet it was very unlikely that a man with 
so large a family should wish his father 
to marry, especially a person with a 
small life annuity — she looked puzzled 
and distressed. * I am very serious, ma- 
dam/ said Mr. B., ‘ and I beg leave to 
add, without having consultedhny father 
on the subject, that 1 ensure you a set- 
tlement of two hundred pounds per au- 
num, in addition to what you now have 
and what he may leave you, with which 
his family will not interfere* I require 
from you no answer to-day ; but, as we 
all go to the same cliurcn, if you feel 
yourself inclined to consider the matter, 
dine with us cnfamillc to-morrow. I 
will send you home in my carriage; 
and, after seeing more of us', you can 
give the matter another night s consi- 
deration, and then write a line to me on 
the subject ; for I have already told you 
there is a weak point in my father’s cha- 
racter ; Thursday is liis birth-day, and 
lie has set his heart on being married 
that day.' 

Mrs. AY. drew up with an air that 
seemed to set all farther consideration at 
rest, and Mr. B. withdrew in great per- 
plexity and distress, from which he was 
not relieved till the following day, when 
a tremulous rap at the door announced 
a stranger just as the family were assem- 
bling in the dining-room. Mr. B. re- 
ceived the visitant with marked respect, 
and introduced her to his wife in a man- 
ner which ensured her the most cordial 
reception. The young people, being ig- 
norant of the whole transaction, wore 
no constraint in their manners, though 
some felt a little surprise on observing 
that so lady-like a woman was evidently 
embarrassed, and that she actually 
blushed when speaking to their father. 
In the course of the evening Mr. B. 
fetched his sister, an amiable woman, to 
join the family circle. This lady hail 
been so much alarmed by the intention 
of her father, that she was unequal to 
all conversation ; hut there was an 
anxious and affectionate air of respect in 
her address, which went beyond all 
words ; and, when she pressed Mrs. AY. 
to dine at her house on the following 
day. she was answered with a glistening 
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eye, and g warm pressure /Of the band, 
equivalent to a flattering promise. 

Here the old gentleman met her, and 
pleaded his own cause so well, that they 
were married on the Thursday ; for Mrs. 
W. Considered herself hound to make, 
on her part, some concession to those 
who had been increasingly liberal to her 
in every stage of the business. She be- 
came a most excellent wife, and found a 
man who, with the exception of a few 
fancies, proved himself to be a very good 
husband; and sheenjoyed, in liberal hos- 
pitality and good society, those grati- 
fications of which she had been for some 
years painfully deprived. To Mr. B. and 
every branch of his family she was al- 
ways most tenderly attached, and, after 
her widowhood, met with constant atten- 
tion from them all, and died in a good old 
age surrounded by every blessing, hav- 
ing survived her husband many years. 

Thus, by temper and prudence, a most 
respectable family was saved from an 
event that would have entailed upon it 
mortification, sorrow, and probably great 
less of property, and a most worthy in- 
dividual was at the same time benefited 
by a liberal yet slight temporary sacrifice, 
whilst the principal party was really 
blest in a prudent though hasty mar- 
riage.. B. 


DESCRIPTION OF A HINDOO FESTIVAL; 

by an Officer . 

As 1 approached Conjeveram, I found 
numbers of native peasants in groupes 
of families ; some with burthens on their 
heads; others with children in their 
arms or on their hips, some aged, and 
bending to their tall staves ; all pressing 
op with a noiseless foot-fall, and that 
silent heart-throbbing eagerness with 
which, in all countries, we hasten to a 
high place of public and solemn assem- 
bly. My guide led me to the choultry 
whither the procession was to come, in- 
stead of the gate of the pagoda, whence 
it first issues ; so that I lost the moment 
when, with the break of day, the doors 
of the temple are thrown open, and the 
breathless multitude behold and how 
before their god, light the incensfe on 
their small censers, break and pour out 
the milk of their cocoa-nuts, and send 
up those maddening cries with which 
they hail the revered image glorified, as 
they believe it to be, by a present deity. 
Directed by the sound of the tumult, 


and the hurried movement ofthe crowds, 
I soon discovered the procession. It was 
led by one of their wandering saints, 
a hale old man, with a flowing white 
beard, robes of deep salmon-color, and 
a turban of the same, but high and mi- 
tliric in form. He brandished in his 
right hand a staff with an iron head, in 
shape like the sceptre of Vishnu : and 
he sang aloud, and danced with a wild 
rotatory motion. 

About twenty men followed, mounted 
on Brahminy bullocks, and beating tom- 
toms; next came four elephants with 
banners, and the nagara or large royal 
drum. Long files of dancing girls, with 
varied flowers in their shining hair, 
came after, linked hand in hand, and 
moving in measured steps to the music 
of the temple. Then appeared the image 
of the god, borne on the bowed neck of 
Ganida, with attendant Brahmins, and 
the umbrella and chowrie of sovereignty. 
All these were carried on a vast plat- 
form raised far above the heads of the 
crowd. A throng oF officiating Brah- 
mins, with their peculiar complexion and 
shaven crowns, closed the procession; 
and their chant, now loud and nasal, 
now deep and musically so, reminded 
me strongly ofthe convents and cloisters 
of the far West. 

But why does such a thought intrude? 
Look around on the dark multitude — 
mark their dress and ornaments — look 
at those ‘ round tires like the moon* on 
the heads of the women — observe those 
fakirs, the one with the iron rods forced 
through his skin all festered and bloody, 
the other suspended from the branch of 
that tree, his head downwards, and a 
fire under it, and a third near them, his 
head buried under a heap of earth, and 
his naked and disgusting body protruded 
on your path. Corne here to the idol- 
maker's stall : what will you carry back, 
poor travel- worn pilgrim, to your distant 
cottage? Here are all your gods — all 
their symbols — all the little vessels for 
sacrifice. I 6mile not on you in scorn 
but in pity. 

fc Great God ! I ’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 

So might I, standing on some pleasant lec, 
Have glimpses which might make me less for- 
lorn,’ 

than walk this world in name a Christian, 
but in heart a sceptic. 

We dined, a large party of us, with Mr. 
C. the acting collector and magistrate, 
on the evening of this day, at his ton- 
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porary bungalow in the town, and were 
summoned from table soon after nine to 
meet the night-procession. The order of it 
was like that of the morning ; but now 
Vishnu rode upon a gilt and glittering 
figure of Ilamiman, the monkey-god ; the 
platform was lighted up, hundreds of the 
attendants were bearing torches, and 
about fifty men carried large tresuls, 
whose trident heads were all flame : they 
were firing off rockets on all sides, and just 
after we came out, the procession halted. 
A large space was cleared ; there was 
a good show of fire-works ; and two im- 
mense colossal figures of pasteboard, well 
dressed and admirably managed, danced 
to the loudly laughing crowds ; and here 
in the midst of this multitude were a 
dozen of us pale Europeans, a rajah and 
two of his sons, and a wealthy native 
merchant, seated on English arm-chairs. 
1 shall never forget the scene ; I had 
feared that the moon would spoil the 
effect of the lights and' fire- works, but 
no; there was much sulphureous blue 
in the fire-works, and the flaring blaze 
of the torches gave to the leaves of 
the tall cocoa-trees, which line the 
streets, a metallic brilliancy : on many 
of them were clusters of Indian boys,, 
every house-top and every broken wall 
were covered with groupes, thronging 
as bees swarm, and a dense moving 
mass filled the streets. I was much de- 
lighted with the picture, yet I did, at 
times, look up to the blue cloudless vault 
of heaven, and to the golden stars, and, 
as I gazed upon the moon shining in 
calm majesty, the tumult of my spirits 
was reproved and repressed. 

We accompanied the procession to a 
small temple, and saw the girls dance 
before the god. They were none of them 
remarkable for beauty, but the dress, 
and the measured step, and movement 
of the arms, cannot be viewed with in- 
difference by any one for whom historical 
or poetical associations have charms. The 
next morning I saw the image of Vishnu 
borne on a huge coiled serpent of gilt 
metal, with a spreading hood, and seven 
heads of silver, over-arching and canopy- 
ing the god, and it trembled as it moved, 
i afterwards rode home, but returned to 
witness the llittt Jatra. The night be- 
fore, a curious ceremony takes place: 
the VislmuvitcB carry their god on a 
huge gilt elephant, to insult the temple 
and the followers of Siva. This has 
Ven customary for centuries, and was 
rtneo a constant cause of tumult and 
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bloodshed. Now there fe a pairticular 
pillar to which they may go : a servant 
of the company is always present, and it 
ends, if 'not in good humor, at least 
harmlessly. 1 saw this folly : their ex- 
pression of contempt is not different from 
that adopted by common consent into 
all pantomimes, whether Dutch, Italian, 
or English. The god and the elephant 
turn their backs towards the front of 
Siva’s temple, and arc thrice propelled 
to the permitted point with tne shout 
and the gesture of insult : some of the 
Vishnu vites appeared quite mad ; they 
leaped on each other’s shoulders, shook 
their large torches, and sang defiance. 

1 1 was at day-break on the following 
morning that ! saw the Rutt in motion. 
The platform of this car or temple is 
five and thirty feet from the ground, 
and the tapestried canopy and its sup- 
porters and decorations five and thirty 
feet higher ; it is capable of containing 
twenty or thirty Brahmins ; the whole 
is solid, strong, and curiously carved, 
and heavy ; the wheels are ten feet in 
diameter, solid, and of enormous thick- 
ness. Four cables, one hundred yards 
in length, arc attached to it, and, with 
shoulders under or hands on these cables, 
there are certainly not less than two 
thousand laborers engaged in drawing it 
along. On it moves, high above the up- 
lifted faces of the crowded worshipers ; 
these press to come near, and throw up 
(with money) an offering of cocoa-nuts; 
the attendant Brahmins break and pre- 
sent them to the god, and cast them 
down again, thus consecrated, to the 
wretched yet glad devotee, who shares 
them with the family he brought up to 
the feast, and with which he lias to re- 
trace the long and weary way to his 
native village. Tlii3 Rutt is dragged 
through the principal streets, and on its 
return, when it arrives within about a 
hundred yards of the spot where it is to 
he drawn up, there are shouts and yells ; 
the movement is more rapid, and fear- 
fully it towers and totters along till its 
ponderous wheels are again bedded in 
their resting-place. 

During the whole of this scene, num- 
bers of young Brahmins, armed with 
thongs of deer, are leaping about in the 
crowd, striking now those who drag the 
car, now those who press upon their 
path ; and you may observe wealthy and 
well-dressed men come and just put 
their hands over to touch the rope, and 
claim the merit of having dragged the 
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car. The women hold up their little 
children above their heads, fcrul every 
sight and sound speak tumultuous joy. 
But let us pause ; the crowds are di- 
spersing Who are those twenty or 
thirty poor noun covered with sweat and 
dust, looking toil-worn and hungry, and 
now salaaming with fear to that stem 
Brahmin ? They are village coolies, who 
were pressed and driven in to drag the 
car of Vishnu, the lowest of whose fol- 
lowed would spurn them from his path. 

And here, (some into this tope, and 
down to the edge of this tank ; look at 
these groupes of poor families with their 
small and insufficient portions of cold 
rice. They arc not acknowleged even by 
the Soodras, but they wear die mark of 
Vishnu, class themselves among his 
humble followers, have come up to the 
feast to worship and make the offering 
of their little all, and will now go home, 
and practise the most painful ceconoiny 
for a year to come. Now enter the courts 
of this temple ; here all is feasting and 
smiles ; these groupes of sleek fat men 
are officiating Brahmins, who arc par- 
taking of an entertainment provided for 
them by that black Hindoo merchant of 
the Bhyse caste, with diamonds in his 
ears; and cunning in his eyes, who has 
come up from Madras for the occasion. 


SKETCHES FJtOM AN AUTHOtt'8 POltT- 

fo no. 

THE MAID OF THE DOURO.— SKETCH THE .SIXTH. 

Thi: silent air of solitude hung over 
the Douro’s hanks. The face of nature 
was glowing in all the animated warmth 
of a rich Spanish landscape ; the river 
'tolled along in sullen majesty ; the force 
of the stream had bent the reeds which 
crowned its rising banks, and the con- 
tinued flow gave them no opportunity of 
recovering their former upright position. 
The sun darted its rays from the blue 
expanse, which, almost turned to gray by 
his ardent beams, and totally free from 
all clouds, gave a perfect idea of immea- 
surable space. The wind, which flew 
light as love’s lightest sigh, came wafting 
on its wings the perfumed gale of the 
orange-groves, its mild glow on the 
cheek scarcely cooling the heat of the 
sSun. This was a spot to gratify a lover 
of seclusion; here his thoughts might 
wander in all the luxury of fancy ; no- 
thing could arise to distract or divert his 
attention. Who, thought I, could stand 


upon this spot, and sigh for the plea- 
sures of a court ? Not a bird crosses 
between the earth and the heavens,' not 
a throat sends forth a note. Here might 
fancy say to itself, in the language of 
Cowper, 

4 1 am monarch of all I survey, . 

JVIy right there is none to dispute.* 

So I thought ; but others there were 
who knew and loved this spot. 1 heard 
the sweet notes of a guitar, called into 
life by the hand of feeling. The air was 
simple, and the words breathed all the 
melancholy of the Moorish ballads ; and 
sung as they were in such a scene by 
such a voice, who could ever forget the 
impression they made ? They still dwell 
upon my ear in all their first dulcet har- 
mony, and my heart yet vibrates to the 
sound of the air still fancy-heard. In 
the following translation of the words, 
all the sweetness, all the harmony of the 
original will be looked for in vain ; it 
merely conveys an idea of the meaning. 

4 The cruel destiny of hope delay’d 
This heart has Jong in bondage kept. 

And, whilst an outward smile lias brightly 
play’d, 

My soul in secret hours has wept. 

The sun’s gay beam which shines o’er hill and 
dale, 

Cheering the verdant vineyards round. 
Gives me no joy ; 'tis in the moonlight pale 
Tor me the hour of peace is found. 

When melancholy fancies suit the hour. 

And man’s har^h voice is lull’d to sleep, 
When Philomela leaves her gloomy bow’r 
To cheer the vigils I must keep ; 

Then blame me not if coldly thus I turn 
From Hccting dreams of hope away : 

The summers blaze of heat, though now it 
bum, 

Will leave unblest die winter’s day.’ 

The sweet songstress was young and 
pretty, even in the eyes of an English- 
man, to whom a Spanish face is not al- 
ways pleasing. Her bright dark eyes, 
shaded by long lashes, beamed life at 
every glance, though tinged with the 
* pale cast of melancholy/ She saw that 
I was a stranger, and courteously re- 
mained where she had been reclining. I 
addressed her in bad Spanish. She an- 
swered in French, and a long and ani- 
mated conversation was kept up between 
us. I learned her story, and it was a 
sorrowful one. At the commencement of 
the Spanish struggle to throw off the 
yoke of Bonaparte, her family resided 
near the Pyrenees, and one night » 
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ivounded. French officer was brought to 
their house;. Hospitality, one of the 
virtues derived from the Moors, still re- 
mains in many parts of Spain in all its 
brightness of character; and they at- 
tended to the invalid with the utmost 
anxiety. He recovered slowly, and by 
his fine qualities gained an ascendency 
over the heart of the gentle Clara. When 
his health was perfectly re-established', 
he left their roof, promising soon to return 
and take the chosen partner of his life 
with him to France ; hut he never did re- 
turn — by them he never was again heard 
of. Time rolled on, and brought with it 
changes which ever accompany the bois- 
terous tide of war. This family had fled 
for security to Zamora, near the hanks of 
the Douro, and there the lovely maid 
wears out a life of disappointment and 
of sorrow. Calmly resigned to the will 
of Providence, her hours are passed in 
the exercise of dutiful attention to her 
parents, and universal benevolence to all, 
but her heart is still with her young hus- 
sar, whom she believes to have perished 
in the field of battle; if he is yet alive, 
and wantonly neglects her, which I can 
scarcely believe, what punishment could 
he severe enough for such a cold-hearted 
wretch ? The ambitious emperor was at 
length driven from the throne of France. 
When he fell, all his high projects fell 
with him. When peace re-visited the 
land, the fond trusting heart of Clara 
] »cin ted for the object of her dearest 
w ishes, her best beloved Etienne L’Eclair. 
Sweet maid of Leon, if my prayers could 
have assisted thee, thy settled gloom of 
melancholy would long since have given 
place to the bright smile of pleasure. 
When 1 left the sweet solitude, 1 could 
'iot but sigh at the idea, that so lovely a 
spot should contain a wounded heart, 
which is constantly the prey of what 
Moore lias so beautifully expressed — 

4 One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that 
throws 

Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes ; 
Than which, life nothing darker or brighter 
can bring. 

For which jov lias no Mm, and affliction no 
sting/ 

Even now at the mere, recollection of her 
tender and heart-moving accents, of her 
soft and resigned smile of kindness, 
beaming more sweetly through her sor- 
rows, the heart melts to pity, and un- 
hidden tours dim the eyes of 

. II. L. 


A RIDS OF EIQ11T HVKDR6P MllgS, IK 
FRANCE* 

So fond are our countrymen of loco- 
motion, and of the variety to which it 
leads, that it is still the fashion to, ramble 
over the continent. The gentlemen art' 
influenced by a spirit of active curiosity, 
and the ladies go to see and to be seen. 

Mr. Cobbett, not the well-known po- 
litical personage, but a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, was induced to visit France 
in the last autumn ; and he appears to 
have been pleased with the country and 
with its inhabitants. He has published a 
small but not useless volume on the sub- 
ject, in which, among other statements, 
we And the following particulars. 

He speaks very favorably of the ‘ state 
of religious affairs' in France. — f Here 
appear to be no disputes between the 
people and the priests, and, as far as I 
can perceive, there is but one kind of re- 
ligion, which must, I, think, be a great 
advantage to all parties. Which is right, 
and which is wrong, of the many kinds 
of religion in England, I shall not take 
upon me to decide ; but I must say, that 
I here witness the happy effects of there 
being only one kind . The priests every 
where seem to be a very modest and un- 
assuming set of men. They are appointed 
to their parishes by the bishops. They 
do not lead lazy lives. They visit, and di- 
ligently visit, every sick person. They are 
in their churches, on many of the days 
of every month, soon after day-light. 
On Sundays, they generally say mass 
three times. They teach a 11^ the children 
their religious duties: for this purpose, 
they have them assembled in the church 
itself, on certain days, and mostly at a 
very early hour in the morning, which 
must have an excellent effect on the 
morals of the children. There are none of 
the pe ople too poor to be noticed, and in 
the kindest manner too, by these priests, 
who really appear to answer to the ap- 
pellation of Pastor . Never, while this 
is the case, will anything resembling our 
Methodist meetings rise up here. It is 
certainly a great feather in the cap of 
the catholic church, that France has re- 
turned to her with so much unanimity, 
and that, too, without any force* — with- 
out any attempt at force— and without 
any possible motive in the mass of the 
people, except that of a belief in the truth 
of doctrines. But as far as I can ven- 
ture to speak, I must say, that I think 
that the gentle, amiable, kind, humble 
and truly pious conduct of the priest, 
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the great cause of that strong attach- 
ment which the catholics every where 
bear to their church. I give, as it be- 
comes me, this opinion with great defer- 
ence to the judgement of the reader ; but 
bare justice to these priests compels me 
to say, that I see them every where held 
in high esteem, and that they seem to 
mo not to be esteemed beyond their 
merits. Let the reader suppose an En- 
glish parson (and there may be such an 
one in England), abstaining from mar- 
riage, in order that he may devote his 
whole time and affection to his Hock ; let 
the reader suppose him visiting every 
sick person in his parish, present at every 
death in it, comforting the dying, con- 
soling the survivors; let him suppose 
such a minister teaching every child in 
the parish its religious duties, conversing 
with each almost daily; and can he 
think that the people of the parish would 
ever run after a Methodist r The great 
thing is, however, that the people are 
more sober, honest, and happy, m con- 
sequence of having this kind and zealous 
parson. This is the great thing to think 
of, and it appears to me, that in this re- 
spect France is in a very excellent state/ 
With regard to the condition of the 
poor, he says, f Some people exclaim, 
* TIow many beggars there are in 
France !’ There are, to be sure, many 
beggars here ; but J have not 6een more 
of them in the country parts of France, 
than 1 should have seen in England, 
had I been traveling in England along 
the same distance of high road. I cer- 
tainly did not see so many beggars in 
Paris as I have seen in London ; and there 
is this important difference, that a very 
large portion of our beggars are persons 
nei ther aged nor infirm/while, in France, 
there is scarcely any object of this de- 
scription that is not old, or in some way in- 
capable of earning a living. The greater 
part of the beggars in England beg, be- 
cause they cannot get employment ; and 
those of France beg, because they are not 
fit to be employed. It is the state of society 
in England which causes the beggar, 
while in France it is his inability to ren- 
der society any service which causes him 
to beg. I do not mean to say that there 
are no objects of charity in France, ex- 
cept those who are bodily infirm; for 
there must in all countries be some per- 
sons, who, although capable of exertion, 
have, owing to peculiar circumstances, 
no means of existence at their command. 
There are, of course, some persons of this 


description in France ; but the sturdy 
beggar is not common in that country. 
The provision which, by law, is made 
for the poor of France, consists in an in- 
stitution called U Hotel Dieu ; that is, 
God's House of Hospitality . It is an hos- 
pital or house of charity, for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of indigent per- 
sons, those who from age or other causes 
of infirmity may have become destitute of 
the necessaries of life. This institution 
is not, however, any thing of a burthen 
upon the people ; the expenses of it are, 
indeed, in great part supported by vo- 
luntary contributions ; that is to say, 
sums of money which are given by cha- 
ritable persons during their lifetime, or 
bequeathed by them at their decease. 
1 1 is the custom with us, as well as with 
the French, to give or bequeath money to 
charitable establishments ; but then we 
have, besides charitable institutions, the 
institution of the workhouse , toward the 
support of which charity is never de- 
pended upon at all, and which would 
certainly not be supported if that feel- 
ing alone were appealed to in its behalf. 
The French have no workhouses — no- 
thing which answers the purposes of 
a workhouBc, except the Hotel Dieu. 
There is a place of this kind in every 
town of consequence, but you do not 
meet with it all over the country, as 
you do with the workhouse in Eng- 
land. The Hotel Dieu seems to be an 
institution of very ancient date. As a 
building, it has always the appearance 
of great antiquity ; but the workhouses 
in England are by no means antique. A 
great part of them are either new build- 
ings, erected expressly for the purpose, 
or old farm-houses, formerly the ha- 
bitations of happiness and plenty, and 
now converted into asylums for misery 
and want. The poor people provided 
for in the Hotel l)ieu are few in number, 
compared with those who move about 
and subsist upon wliat they get by beg- 
ging ; and this is because people are 
in France much more inclined to give 
trifles of money to beggars, than we are 
in England. The French do not so 
often refuse the petition of a beggar, be- 
cause it does not remind them that they 
have been taxed in heavy poor-rates to 
maintain him ; and the mendicant him- 
self is less likely to demand relief from 
the public funds, when his immediate 
wants are supplied by the charity of in- 
dividuals: in short, there is not that 
dreadful state of pauperism in France 
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which there is in England. All poor 
people in France Ktefree / they have the 
right of moving from one place to an- 
other, as much as people have that are 
rich ; they have a right to beg, and un- 
less they commit some overt act of an 
unlawful kind, no one molests them. 
How far would such toleration, without 
any poor-rates, agree with the gravity of 
our Vagrant Act, and the number of our 
paupers ?' 

In treating of agricultural concerns, 
he enters into various tninu1icc 3 in which 
we need not follow him. The price of 
wheat, he says, is much lower in France 
than it is with us ; but there is no great 
difference upon the whole, if other sorts 
of corn be taken into the account. Two 
j'iiiglish farmers have lately taken large 
farms at Chateau de Beauvoir, well pro- 
vided with houses and appendages, at a 
rent of ten shillings per acre. Allxrnr 
this estate, and also in other parts of the 
country, 4 a laborer employed by the year 
has a cottage for his family to live in, 
witli from twelve to fifteen acres of land, 
lire-wood, and two cows allowed him — a 
little piece of vineyard, and apple-trees 
and pear-trees, to make wine, cider, and 
perry, for his drink : for this little estate 
be pays 150 francs a year ; and he earns, 
hy his labor, from 15 to 30 sous a-day, 
according to the season of the year, which 
would leave him upon an average, after 
he has paid the 150 franc s, more than as 
much as that sum in clear money . The 
laborers who live under these circum- 
stances cannot, generally speaking, be 
otherwise than happy. They have every 
thing that they can want ; — every thing, 
in fact, that a laborer ought to have, if 
they like to have beer to drink, they 
fuvy land on which to grow the' materials 
for making it ; and they may grow the 
hops, and make the malt, without fear- 
ing the interference of the exciseman. 
They have not a farthing of taxes to 
pay, nor money in any other shape, ex- 
cepting that which they pay to their 
landlord, who gives them a sufficient price 
for their labor to enable them to preserve 
comfort and happiness for themselves, 
and to pay him a rent for the advan- 
tages which he gives them . There is no 
need of pot-houses here, and, conse- 
quently, there are no such things in 
France. The laborer can sit at home in 
the evening, because in his own house 
there is enough of plenty to give con- 
tent, and for the same reason he can go 
to bed without being afraid of awaking 
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in misery. The state of the French la- 
borer forms, in short, a perfectvcobfcrast 
with that of the poor ragged creaturquf 
the some class in England * who* alter a 
hard day's work, slinks into the , pot- 
house, to seek, in its scenes of drunken- 
ness and degradation, a refuge from the 
cheerlessness of his own abode *. , The 
dress of the laborers, iu France, is good. 
They wear in all parts of the country 
that 1 have yet seen a smock frock and 
trowsers of a blue color, like the dress 
worn by most of the laborers in the 
county of Sussex. The garments of tlic 
Sussex men are, however, very fre- 
quently in a state of raggedness which is 
seldom the case with those of the French. 
The men, whim at work, generally wear 
some sort of cap. In this part of the 
country, I Ree they wear a hat, which 
lias a brim about eight or ten inches 
wide, tli at Berves as a shelter to the 
shoulders, as well as a covering to the 
head; sometimes this large brim is 
turned up in such a way as to form a 
complct cocked hat, like that which is 
worn by the officers in our army/ 

Adverting to the game laws, Mr. t ol>- 
bett says, 'You may chase and kill any 
game that you please, without the laws 
having any thing to do witli you / but he 
soon forgets this broad and sweeping as- 
sertion, and says, that you must pay for 
the privilege of carrying a gun, and are 
liable to an action for trespass if you go 
on the land of another person witluiul 
his permission. 

To the vineyards of Tours lie paid 
particular attention. — f This neighbour- 
hood (he observes) is a great place for 
wines, and for the making of fine wine. 
In this part of France, they let the 
white grapes hang as long as possible, 
before they gather them, because, they 
say, it makes the wine stronger, and of 
better flavor. The snow is, they tell me, 
sometimes upon the ground, before the 
grapes are gathered. The vines, which 
are planted in cuttings or slips of the last 
year's wood, begin to hear when about 
four or five years old. An acre of vine- 
yard, of the best sort of wine, in full 
hearing, is worth, at Tours* about 3000 
francs, or 1251. of our money. This year, 
£ 18231, the vines will yield from ten 
to twelve barrels of wine to the acre—* 


* This may be true in particular instances ; 
but there is no excuse for the g ni rat illi- 
berality t*i die remark. — JitiT. 
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barrels of 250 bottles each* or about 
HO English wine gallons each. Good 
wine may be bought at Tours* by the 
single bottle* for ten sous* or 5d. En- 
glish* the bottle. This is an important 
manufacturing place. Its manufactures 
are very various. The most considerable 
articles are, silks of different kinds* wool- 
len cloths* leather* and porcelaine. The 
last is of very fine quality* and of great 
beauty in its way. The journeymen em- 
ployed in the cloth and silk manufac- 
tories here get from one to three, and, 
some of them* four francs a day. The 
wages of men servants* such as grooms 
or footmen* may be stated at about 300 
francs ror 121. a-year), beside their board 
and lodging. A housemaid gets from 
150 to 200 francs; a cook (a valuable 
servant among the French) about 300 
or 350 francs. I speak of these as the 
servants of gentlemen* or persons of for- 
tune. — It may not be improper to add* 
that Tours and its vicinity are remark- 
ably healthy; that many English are 
resident there* and house-rent and pro- 
visions are very moderate/ 

Many of our readers must have heard 
of the cloth of Louviers. * This is one 
of the greatest manufacturing towns in 
France, particularly in the article of 
woollen cloth, which is manufactured 
here in great quantity. It is said to be 
of the very finest and softest quality : a 
great part of the wool that is used in its 
manufacture comes, I understand, from 
Segovia. A coat of superfine cloth* the 
best of such as are worn by gentlemen 
in England, costs here about 70 or 80 
francs, or from 2/. 18.v. 4 <L to 3/. 6s. Hd. 
Wearing apparel in general is cheap. A 
good strong jacket, for the use of a farmer 
or a workman upon a farm* made of 
woollen cloth, does not cost above 9 
or 10 francs* or 7 s. or 8 s. Hats, shoes, 
and boots* are very cheap in France/ 


JOURNAL OF A SECOND VOYAGE FQR 
THE DISCOVERY OF A NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE FROM THE ATLANTIC TO 
THE PACIFIC* PERFORMED IN THE 
YEARS 1821-2-3* UNDER' THE OR- 
DERS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM EDWARD 
PARRY.— 4t0. 1824. 

It has been affirmed that 
4 In great attempts ’tis glorious even to fail/ 
The sentiment is ill expressed ; for 
jbifure in itself can never be glorious: 
but, when bold adventurers have 
strained every nerve in the pursuit of 
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an important object* and have been pre- 
cluded from success by unfortunate con- 
tingencies, not by want of skill, of judge- 
ment* or of fortitude* the lustre of fame 
attends their exertions, though they can- 
not claim the laurel wreath of triumph. 

As we gave on a former occasion the 
substance of this memorable voyage* it 
cannot be expected that we should now 
dwell upon the subject* and we have no 
wish to indulge in useless repetition. 
Yet something that is novel* and much 
that is interesting, may be drawn from 
the official ac count, sanctioned by the 
respectable name of the conductor of a 
most arduous enterprise. The captain 
writes with spirit* makes judicious ob- 
servations* and displays that literary ta- 
lent in which naval officers are frequently 
deficient. He interests the reader in his 
progress, and excites our sympathy for the 
gallant men who were encompassed with 
dangers* from which at particular times 
they seemed to have little chance of 
escape. 

Passing over his account of the first 
tribes of Esquimaux that he met with, 
because they had been already visited 
and corrupted by Europeans/ we arc 
more interested by his remarks on the 
behaviour, manners and character, of the 
natives who flocked to his winter-station. 
They had a stronger sense of honesty 
and better notions of morality than the 
former ; yet they were in general selfish 
and ungrateful* and deficient in great 
and noble qualities . — 6 It might be sup- 
posed Hie says) that our numerous pre- 
sents, for which no return was asked, 
would have excited in them something 
like thankfulness, combined with ad- 
miration ; but this was so little the case, 
that the coycuna (thanks) which did now 
and then escape them, expressed much 
less than even the common-place * thank 
you* of civilized society. Some exceptions 
to this rule occurred: but in general* how- 
ever considerable the benefit conferred, 
it was forgotten in a day ; and this for- 
getfulness was not unfrequently aggra- 
vated by their giving out* that their be- 
nefactor had been so shabby as to make 
them no present at all. Even those in- 
dividuals who*either from good behaviour 
or superior intelligence* had been most* 
noticed by ns* and particularly such as 
had slept on board the ships* and whe- 
ther in health or sickness liad received 
the most friendly treatment from every 
body, were in general just as indifferent 
as the rest ; and I do not believe that 
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any one amongst them would have gone 
half a mile out of his road, or have sa- 
crificed the most trivial self-gratifica- 
tion, to havr served us. Though the 
riches lay on our side, they possessed 
abundant means of making some nomi- 
nal return, which, for the sake of the prin- 
ciple that prompted it, would of course 
have been gratifying to us. Okotook 
and Iligliuk, whom I had most loaded 
with presents, and who had never offered 
me a single free gift in return, put into 
my hand, at tne time of their first 
removal from Winter Island, a dirty 
crooked model of a spear, so shabbily 
constructed that it had probably been al- 
ready refused, as an article of barter, by 
many of the ship’s company. On my 
accepting this, from an unwillingness to 
affront them, they were uneasy and dis- 
satisfied till I had given them something 
in return, though their hands were full 
of the presents which I had just made 
them. Selfishness is in fact, almost 
without exception, their universal cha- 
racteristic and the main-spring of all 
their actions, and that too of a kind the 
most direct and unamiable that can well 
ho imagined. 

f If, in short, they are deficient ill 
some of the higher virtues (as they are 
called) of savage life, they are certainly 
free also from some of its blackest vices ; 
and their want of brilliant qualities 
is fully compensated by those which, 
while they dazzle less, do more ser- 
vice to society and more honor to hu- 
man nature. If, for instance, they 
have not the magnanimity which would 
enable them to endure, without a mur- 
mur, the most excruciating torture, 
neither have they the ferocious cruelty 
that incites a man to inflict that torture 
on a hopeless fellow-creature. If their 
gratitude for favors be not lively or last- 
ing, neither is their resentment of inju- 
ries implacable, nor their hatred deadly. 
1 do not say there are not exceptions to 
this rule, though we have never wit- 
nessed any, but it is assuredly not their 
general character. 

( When viewed more nearly in their 
domestic relations, the comparison will, 
1 believe, be still more in their favor. It 
is here, as a social being, as a husband 
anil the father of a family, promoting, 
within his own little sphere, the benefit 
of that community in which Providence 
has cast his lot, that the moral character 
of a savage is truly to be sought ; and 
wlio can turn without horror from the 
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Esquimaux, peaceably seated, after it 
day of honest labor, with his wife <and 
children, in their snow-built hut;* to the 
self-willed and vindictive Indian, ^wan- 
tonly plunging his dagger into the bo- 
som of the helpless woman whom nature 
bids him cherish and protect?* 

Among the female Esquimaux, 1 ligliuk 
more particularly attracted the attention 
of the captain ana his associates, because 
she was more intelligent and accom- 
plished than the rest erf the tribe. She 
even drew maps of the country for the 
strangers, and also amused them by her 
vocal capabilities. — * She favored us with 
a song, and struck us as having a remark- 
ably soft voice, an excellent ear, and ik 
great fondness for singing, for there was 
scarcely any stopping her when she had 
once begun. We had, on their firs* 
visit to the ships, remarked this trait in 
Iligliuk*B disposition, when she was list- 
ening for the first time to the sound 
of the organ, of which she seemed never 
to have enough ; and almost every day 
she now began to display some symptom 
of that superiority of understanding for 
which she was so remarkably distin- 
guished. A few erf the women learned 
several of our names to-day, and 1 be- 
lieve all thought us angcknhs {wizard* 
or conjurors') of a very superior class, 
when we repeated to them all round, by 
the assistance of our books, the names of 
all their husbands, obtained on board 
the preceding day. I am, however, com- 
pelled to acknowlege that in proportion 
as the superior understanding of this ex- 
traordinary woman became more and 
more developed, her head ( for what female 
head is indifferent to praise?) began to 
be turned witli the general attention tmd 
numberless presents she received. The 
superior decency and even modesty of 
her behaviour had combined with her 
intellectual qualities to raise her in our 
estimation far above her companions ; 
and I often heard others express what 1 
could not but agree in, that for I ligliuk 
alone, of all the Esquimaux women, 
that kind of respect could be entertained 
which modesty in a female never fails to 
comihand in our sex. Thus regarded, 
she had always been freely admitted into 
the ships, tne quarter-masters of the 
gangway never thinking of refusing en- 
trance to the c wise woman/ as they 
called her. Whenever an explanation 
was necessary between the Esquimaux 
and us, (ligliuk was sent for quite as an 
interpreter; information was chiefly ob- 
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tamed thrmigh her, and she thus found prospect of obtaining any that night, 
herself rising into a degree of conse- were sufficient to deprive tnesc poor crea- 
quence to which, but for us, she could tures of that cheerfulness and good*hu- 
never have attained. Notwithstanding mor which it seems at all times their 
a more than ordinary share of good sense peculiar happiness to enjoy. The night 
on her part, it will not therefore be proved very thick with small snow, and 
wondered at if she beenme giddy with as disagreeable and dangerous for people 
her exaltation, ' assuming certain airs adrift upon floating ice as can well be 
which, though Infinitely diversified in imagined. If the women however gave 
their operatFori according to circum- their husbands a thought or spoke of 
stances; perhaps universally attend a too them to us, it was only to express a very 
sudden accession of good fortune in every sincere hope that some good nows might 
child of Adam, from the equator to the shortly arrive of their success. Our sing- 

d es. The consequence was, that Ilig- ing party had not long been broken up 
k was soon spoiled ; considered her when it was suddenly announced by one 
admission into the ships and most of the of the children, the usual heralds on such 
cabins no longer as an indulgence, but a occasions, that the men had killed some- 
right; ceased to return the slightest ac- thing on the ice. The only two men who 
knowlcgement for any kindness or pre- were at home instantly scrambled on 
sents ; became listless and inattentive in their outer jackets, harnessed (heir dogs, 
unraveling the meaning of our questions, and set off to assist their companions in 
and careless whether her answers con- bringing home the game, while the wo- 
veyed the information we desired. In men remained for an hour in anxious 6us- 
short, Iligliukin February, and Iligliuk pense as to the extent of their husbands' 
in April, were confessedly very differ- success. At length one of the men arrived 
ent persons ; and it was at least amusing with the positive intelligence of two wal- 
to recollect, though not very easy to per- ruses having been taken, and brought 
suade one’s self, that the woman who with him a portion of these huge animals 
now sat demurely in a chair so con- as large as he could drag over the snow . 
fidently expecting the notice of those If the women were only cheerful before, 
around her, and she who had at first they were now absolutely frantic. A 
with eager and wild deligh t assisted in general shout of joy instantly re-echoed 
cutting snow for the building of a hut, through the village ; they ran into each 
and with the hope of obtaining a single other's huts to communicate the welcome 
needle, were actually one and the same intelligence, and actually hugged one an- 
individual/ other in an ecstasy of delight by way of 

An account of the captain's visit to a congratulation. A pretty young woman 
friendly party, and of the consequent of nineteen or twenty, knowing that a 
festivity, will still farther illustrate the dog belonging to her husband was still 
manners of the Esquimaux. While the at the huts, and that there was no man 
men were engaged in an expedition on to take him down on the ice, ran out in- 
the ice, he requested that a lively young stantly to perform that office ; and with 
female, named Togolat, would c get the a hardiness not to be surpassed by any 
rest of the women to perform some of of the men, returned, after two hours’ 
their games, With the hope of seeing absence, with her load of walrus-flesh, 
something that was new. I had scarcely and without even the hood thrown over 
time (he adds) to make the proposal her head to shelter her from the incle- 
when she darted out of the hut, and inency of the weather. When the first 
quickly brought every female that was burst of joy had at length subsided, the 
left in the village, not excepting even women crept one by one into the apart- 
the oldest of them, who joined in the ment where the first portion of the sea- 
performance with the same alacrity as horses had been conveyed, and which is 
the rest. I could however only per- always that of one of the men imme- 
suade them to go through a tedious diately concerned in the killing of them, 
song we had often before heard, which Here they obtained blubber enough to 
was now indeed somewhat modified by set all their lamps alight, besides a few 
their insisting on our taking our turns scraps of meat for their children and 
in the performance, all which did not themselves. From this time till past 
fail to create among them never-ceasing midnight; fresh cargots were continually 
merriment and laughter. Neither their arriving, the principal part being brought 
want of food and fuel, nor the uncertain in by the dogs, and the rest by the men. 
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who, tying the thong which held it round 
tlieir waists, dragged in each hia separate 
portion. Kvery lamp now swimming 
with oil, the huts exhibited a blaze of 
light, and never was there a scene of 
more joyous festivity than while the 
operation of cutting up the walruses 
continued. After viewing this for some 
time, I felt disposed to rest; and, wrap- 
ping myself up in my fur coat, lay down 
on one of the beds which Illumea had 
given up for our accommodation, as well 
as her keipik, or large deer-skin blanket, 
which she rolled up for my pillow. The 
poor old woman herself sat up by her 
lamp, and in that posture Beemed per- 
fectly well satisfied to doze away the night. 
The singularity of my night's lodging 
made me awake several times, when 
I always found some of the Esquimaux 
eating, though after we lay down they 
kept quiet for fear of disturbing us. Mr. 
liaise, who was still more wakeful, told 
me that some of them were incessantly 
employed in this manner for more than 
three hours. Having at length enjoyed 
a sound nap, I found on awaking about 
five o’clock that the men were already 
up, and had gone out to renew their la- 
bo is on the ice, so that several of them 
could not have rested more than two or 
three hours. This circumstance served 
to correct a notion we had entertained, 
that when once abundantly supplied 
with food, they took no pains to obtain 
more till want began again to stare them 
in the face. It was now more pleasing 
to be assured that, even in the midst of 
plenty, they did not indolently give 
themselves up to repose, but were will- 
ing to take every opportunity of in- 
creasing their store. It is certain indeed 
that were these people more provident, 
(or in other words less gluttonous, for 
they do not waste much), they might 
never know what it is to want provisions, 
even during the most inclement part of 
the year.’ 

A description of the illness and the 
cure of a native is interesting. All sa- 
vage nations mingle some degree of su- 
perstition with the treatment of disor- 
ders, and a conjuror fancied that he could 
do more good to the patient by muttering 
incantations and by making strange ges- 
tures, than Mr. Edwards, the captain’s 
friend, could effect by medical aid. Ilig- 
huk, who was the wife of the invalid, 
manifested the most affectionate concern, 
eagerly watched his looks, and seemed 
anxious to anticipate every want. When 
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lie was harassed by a blister, she thought 
her was worse, and loosened both sides of 
her hair in token of grief ; for, even in 
that sequestered corner of the globe, 
disheveled locks bespeak mourning. 

From this view of manners in uncivi- 
lised life, we pass to the inferior ani- 
mals of the country. Beside the dogs, 
which have been frequently described , 
those animals which excited more parti- 
cular notice were foxes and wolves. The 
whole number of foxes caught during 
the winter exceeded eighty. 1 In a single 
trap no less than fifteen were caught in 
the course of four hours ; and the peo- 
ple engaged in watching the trap re- 
marked that no sooner had one of these 
animals been taken out, and they them- 
selves retired a few yards, than another 
entered it. So stupid indeed are they 
in this respect that, in several instances, 
those which had escaped from the ships 
entered, and were re-caught in the same 
traps as before. Of a great number of 
foxes weighed during the winter, the 
average weight was eight pounds ; but 
they varied from nine and a half to 
seven, and the males, though larger than 
the females, were not so fat. Their f m\ 
when they were first caught, was of the 
purest white, except in two or three in- 
dividuals of a bluish color, which ap- 
peared to be of a different species. The 
great variety of dispositions displayed by 
those which were kept for taming was 
very remarkable, some being gentle ami 
quiet from the time of their first coining 
on board, and others remaining wild 
and intractable, in spite of kindness and 
good treatment. Our dogs became fa- 
miliar enough even to play with them ; 
but the foxes were, on their part, never 
entirely free from apprehension on this 
account. The noise they make when ir- 
ritated is a weak half-stified sort of bark ; 
but they have also a most shrill ami 
piercing cry when much frightened. 
When placed with their houses upon the 
ice, they were constantly endeavouring 
to burrow in the snow within the circle 
of their chains, and one of them, where 
the snow lay deeper than usual, soon 
formed for himself a secure and sheltered 
apartment under it. When deprived of 
the means of doing this, they are far 
from being proof against the severity of 
the season, for two or three died on board 
entirely from this cause, though fur- 
nished with good kennels. Of those 
which were under better care, not one 
remained on board alive when we went 
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to sen, the greater part having gradu- 
ally wasted away, though well fed and 
housed ; and the rest which were thriv- 
ing better made their escape to the 
shore.' 

The wolves were found to be very trou- 
blesome and mischievous — * Not even 
the sails that were fastened round the 
house and observatory could escape their 
ravenous fangs, and they had thus in the 
course of a single night much injured 
two of our studding sails. We set traps 
for them on the ice, and also large shark- 
hooks secured with chains and baited 
with meat ; but the former they entered 
and destroyed, and the latter were al- 
ways found broken or bent, without se- 
curing the depredators. These animals 
were indeed so hungry and fearless as to 
take away some of the Esquimaux dogs 
in a snow-house near the Hecl&’s stern, 
though the men were at the time within 
a few yards of them. 

‘ A wolf being caught in one of the 
traps, a party of the officers ran out to 
secure the depredator, and fired two balls 
at once to despatch him. As after this 
he continued to bite a sword that was 
thrust into the trap, a third shot was 
fired at him. The trap was then suf- 
ficiently opened to get his hind legs 
firmly tied together, after which, being 
considered tolerably secure, he was 
pulled out of the trap, which, however, 
lie had scarcely cleared when he fu- 
riously flew at Mr. Richards’ throat, 
and would certainly have done him some 
serious mischief, had not that gentleman, 
with great presence of mind, seized the 
animal in his turn by the throat, squeez- 
ing him with all his force between both 
hands. This made the wolf relinquish 
his first attempt, and Mr. Richards only 
suffered by a bite in his arm and another 
in his knee. As for the wolf, he pru- 
dently took to his heels, though two of 
them were still tied together, and, being 
favored by the momentary confusion oc- 
casioned by his late rencontre., succeeded 
in escaping his pursuers. He was found 
dead the following day at the distance 
of three quarters of a mile from the 
ships.’ 

On another occasion Mr. Elder ob- 
served one of the dogs attacked by se- 
veral of these ferocious creatures, and, 
* hastening to the spot with his gun, 
found that the animals had made such 

a uiek work in the partition of their prey, 
iiat though lie reached the scene of action 
in a few minutes, and the dog had at first 
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made considerable resistance, only one of 
its hind legs remained, each wolf having 
run off with his share/ 

The atmospherical and meteorological 
phenomena , observed by the captain, 
were very curious ; but it will be suf- 
ficient to mention the Aurora Borealis, 
which he describes with spirit and with 
apparent accuracy. 

‘ Innumerable streams or bands of 
white and yellowish light appeared to 
occupy the greater part of the heavens to 
the southward of the zenith, being much 
the brightest in the S E. and E S E., 
from which it had indeed often the ap- 
pearance of emanating. Some of these 
streams of light were in right lines like 
rays, others crooked and waving in all 
sorts of irregular figures, and moving 
with inconceivable rapidity in various 
directions. Among these might fre- 
quently be observed those shorter col- 
lections^ of rays, which, moving with 
even greater velocity than the rest, have 
acquired the name of the ‘ merry dan- 
cers/ — which, if I understand aright 
the descriptions given of them by others, 
I do not think I ever saw before. In a 
short time the Aurora extended itself 
over the zenith, about half-way down 
to the northern horizon, but no farther, 
as if there was something in that quarter 
of the heavens which it did not dare to 
approach. About this time, however, 
some long and bright streamers shot up 
from the horizon in the N W. which 
soon disappeared. While the light ex- 
tended over part of the northern heavens, 
there were a number of rays assuming 
a circular or radiated form near the 
zenith, and appearing to have a common 
centre near that point, from which they 
all diverged. Tne light of which these 
were composed appeared to have incon- 
ceivably rapid motion in itself, though 
the form it assumed and the station it 
occupied underwent little or no change 
for perhaps a minute or more. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a stream of light to 
nave occupied a space between any two 
of the stars, by which its position could 
be accurately noticed, the fight appeared 
to pass constantly and instantaneously 
from one to the other, as if, when a 
portion of the subtile fluid of which it is 
composed had made its escape and va- 
nished at the end next one of the stars, 
a fresh supply was uninterruptedly fur- 
nished at tne other. 

The color of the light was most 
frequently , yellowisli-whito, sometimes 
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greenish, ami once or twice a lilac tinge 
was remarked, when several strata , as it 
were, appeared to overlay each other, 
by very rapidly meeting, iir which case 
tlic light, was always increased in inten- 
sity. The electrometer was tried seve- 
ral times, and two of Rater's compasses 
exposed upon the ice, during the conti- 
nuance* of this Aurora, but neither was 
perceptibly affected by it. We listened 
attentively for any noise which might 
accompany it, but could hear none. The 
intensity of the light was something 
greater than that of the mbon in her 
quarters. Of its dimming the stars there 
cannot, I think, be a doubt. We re- 
marked it to be, in this respect, like 
drawing a gausc veil over the heavens in 
that part, the veil being most thick, 
when two of the luminous sheets met 
and overlapped. 

‘ From seven till ten on another night, 
we observed the Aurora almost con- 
stantly appearing, though varying in its 
form and situation. 1 1 commenced with 


a number of vertical coruscations from 
the S E., south, and N W. horizons, 
darting nearly as high as the zenith. 
This being discontinued after half an 
hour, the leg of au arch appeared at 
E S E. inclining towards the Bouth, which 
remained nearly unaltered for throe 
quarters of an hour, its light being of a 
yellow cast and remarkably brilliant. 
After this an arch was gradually formed 
by the light extending over the W N W., 
the brightest portion of it being still that 
in the eastern quarter. The arch was 
irregular and sometimes not continuous, 
but divided into a number of luminous 
patches like nebula:. We also noticed, 
and now remembered to have done sft 
once before, that there were in some 
places narrow but long horizontal sepa- 
rations of the light, appearing like so 
many dark parallel streaks lying over it, 
which, however, they were not, as the 
stars were here most plainly,visible. The 
magnetic needle was not affected.' 


AN ADDRESS TO MARY, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

Oh ! Mary, if my lowly Muse 

Till now hath never waked for you 

The lyre, which never should refuse 
A tribute to perfection due. 

Hut show, — though faint its music rise, 
Where higher harpp may honor more, — 

Like star-glass, pointing to the skies. 

Itself without the wing to soar ; — 

T is not I deemed thy infant age. 

Or charms, unworthy of my line. 

For less of both might well engage 
Far abler pens than this of mine ; 

Hut that I oft for one so near. 

So dear to thee have touched the spring ; 

Each note, I knew, that woo'd her ear. 

To thine a welcome sound would bring. 

The beam of praise that shines upon 
A sister’s charms, on thine must fall, 

As the same orb that lightens one 
Revolving star, illumines all. 

Y et, though 'tis true for thee less oft 
Than her, the ripening summer sky 

Hath hung its glowing lamp aloft 
To brighten both the soul and eye ; 

Though time to her hath granted this — 

An earlier dawn of life to chase 

The flowers of beauty and of bliss 
He sheds, the young to glad and grace — 
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On the Death <*f the Rue-buck. 

Oh ! thou hast that, in form and minil. 
Which my poor song can little raise, — 

Which asks a lay to thee confined, 

And richer, warmer strains of praise. 

Yes, were it not that long ere now 
My heart its idol chose for aye. 

No eyes would make it sooner bow 

Than those that sparkled first to-day*. 

But no, my liberty is flown, 

And e’en the friendship here averr’d. 

Is but the echo of a tone 
Whose fulness other ears have heard. 

Yet still 1 wish thee all the joy 
That hope can paint or wortn deserve ; 

Pure pleasure’s gold without alloy. 

Their meed who ne'er from virtue swerve. 

i >f human sorrows may thy worst 
Be dated in the year that *s past, 

And sweet and sinless as thy first 
Calm hours of childhood be thy last. 


THE DEATH OF THE ROE-DUCK, 

by Lord Francis Levcson Gower. 

'Twas the flash of the rifle, the bullet is sped. 

And the pride of the forest, the roebuck, is dead ; 

How he dash'd through the thicket, how fleetly lie pass’d ! 
That rustle betrayed him, that bound was his last. 

His fawns rose about him, and graceful they play'd. 

Bound the steps of their father, in dingle and glade, 

As duly, at morning and evening, he led. 

To the tenderest herbage and mossiest bed. 

Alas for this memory ! the time will be short. 

Ere they hasten as usual to food or to sport ; 

Short time from these games shall the victims refrain, 

And the fate of their father shall warn them in vain. 

And she whom he courted in thicket and dell. 

Whom he woo’d in the forest and traced through the fell. 
The beloved of his bosom, his favorite doe. 

Will she mourn for the /fate that has laid him so low ? 

Perhaps she may weep should she find in the grove. 

All cold and deserted, the loin of her love ; 

But my buskin in morning was wet through and through ; 
Now show me at mid-day one trace of the dew. 

Perhaps a new lover now roams at her side. 

With antlers as branching, as lovely a hide ; 

Oh hush ! for the ladies would faint should they hear. 
That such frailty Bhould lurk in the heart of a deer. 


Prior says, in sonic verses on his birth-day, 
k I, my dear, was born to-day.' 
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I will not be silent, the roebuck is dead, 

And his fawns have departed, his widow has fled : 

There is none but the hunter to follow his hearse, 

And no poet but me for his elegy’s verse. 

Oh yes ! for another had fashion’d the lay. 

Which was raised by the peasants who bore him away ; 

From a hundred sad voices, as homewards we sped, 

The chorus re-echoed, € the roebuck is dead.* 


SONG ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Sit re for bosoms where sense is with gentleness crown’d. 
When the heart is responsive and free. 

Something like to true happiness yet may be found. 

May be cherish’d for you and for in:. 

Sure feminine sweetness can soften each care. 

When to manly fidelity join’d ; 

And the world be forgot with its grandeur and glare. 

While mind is conversing with mind. 

Sure peace and enjoyment fly far from a throne 
With domestic attachment to hide ; 

And the wisest of kings might confess, looking on, 

There was one state he never had tried. M. 


* 

THE KISS AND THE TEA It, 

a Song, from the Opera of Native Land. 

Julio told me, when we parted. 

Nought but death should cause his stay ; 

To mine eye a tear had started ; 

Julio kiss’d the drop away. 

Autumn winds now chill my dwelling ; 

*Twas in spring I lost my dear ; 

Grief afresh mine eye is swelling. 

Hut no kiss imbibes the tear. 

With the flowers that Julio planted 
Oft 1 dress liis vacant chair, 

Stand before it, gaze enchanted, — 

Gaze, and think my rover there; 

Oft the kiss he gave at parting 
Midnight sleep returns to cheer ; 

Hut too soon my senses starting, 

Lose the kiss to find the tear. 

* 


THE GHOST, A BALLAD. 

He ware ! beware of the Black Friar, 

Who sitteth by Norman stone. 

For lie mutters his prayer in the midnight air. 
And his mass of the days that are gone. 
When the lord of the bill, Amundeville, 
Made Norman Church his prey, 

And expell’d the friars, one friar still 
Would hot be driven away. 
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Though he came in his might, with king Henry’s right, 

To turn church lands to lay. 

With sword in hand, and torch to light 
Their walls, if they said nay, 

A monk remain’d, unchas’d, unchain’d, 

. And he did not seem form'd of clay ; 

For he’s seen in the porch, and he 's seen in the church. 

Though he is not seen by day. 

And whether for good, or whether for ill. 

It is not mine to say ; 

But still at the house of Amundeville 
He abideth night and day. 

By the marriage bed of their lords, ’tis said, 
lie flits on the bridal eve ; 

And ’tis held us faith, to their bed of death, 

He comes — but not to grieve. 

When an heir is born, he’s heard to mourn. 

And when aught is to befall 

That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 
He walks from hall to hall. 

His form you may trace, but not his face, 

’Tis shadow’d by his cowl ; 

But his eyes may be seen from the folds between. 

And they seem of a parted soul. 


THE TRIBUTE OF A YOUTHFUL MUSE TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED RELATIVE. 

’Twas the last rose of summer we gather’d for her. 

To place on her bosom, to deck out her bier : 

O how like her it seem’d, as its loveliness fled ! 

It sicken’d — it faded — it wither’d— ’twas dead ! 

* O how like her in life too/ I thought with a tear, 

( So fragrant in virtue, in beauty so dear ! 

Like her, it unfolded its bud to the light, 

And show’d us its treasures — then cloud them in night.’ 

Farewell, though belov’d one !— though lost to our view. 
Remembrance shall fondly thine image renew : — 

Though the canker disease too soon prey’d on thy brow. 

Thou art blooming in gardens of Paradise now ! 

’Tis there we shall meet, when a few fleeting years 
Have roll’d over our heads in this valley of tears : 

’Tis there we shall meet when we rise from the sod, 

And for ever rejoice in the presence of God ! 


A LIVELY SCENE FROM THE POPULAR 
NEW COMEDY, PRIDE SHALL HAVE A 
FALL. 

Lorenzo, when his addresses to Vic- 
toria are rejected by her parents on ac- 
count of his supposed plebeian origin, 
obtrudes an impostor upon them in the 
spirit of revenge: but, when the pre- 


tended prince seems on the point of 
marriage, the lover repents of the plot, 
and resolves to save the lady from dis- 
grace. He therefore contrives that the 
impostor and his new friends should be 
driven round the suburbs of Palermo, 
and lodged in the prison, instead of an 
old castle at which count Ventoso pro- 
posed to celebrate the wedding. 
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£A door is unlocked, and the Count, 
Countess, and Torrento, highly dressed, 
come in. Torrento starts, and looks 
suspiciously round the hall(\ 

Tor . Upon ray honor, count, this is 
the most singular looking castle. And 
what a detestable atmosphere of rank 
tobacco, and vinegar wine ! Your friend 
must have lived like a bashaw or a ban- 
dit, and this was the black hole. 

Vcn. The marquis was a singular man, 
certainly. (He tools about.) Very 
gloomy, very ancient; a very ghostly 
habitation. 

Conn . Husband, husband, it is a very 
fine castle ; our reception was quite 
royal, sentinels on the walls, lighted 
torches, drawbridges up, altogether a 
very grand affair. 

Tor. (Aside.) — 'It has the look of k 
jail, the smell of a jail — it feels like a 
jail. (To Fnt.) Why have you brought 
me to this detestable place ? A wedding 
in this— condemned cell ! 1 

Ven. Excellent name!— very appro- 
priate for the ceremony — chains for life. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

Tor. Chains for life — capital jest — 
ha, ha, ha! ( He forces a laugh, which 
gradually diminishes.) A prodigious 
smell of thieves. \^Aside. 

Coun . Prince, this is but the reception 
room ; 1 ordered the grand baronial hall 
to be prepared for tne ceremony — and 
this is, I suppose, the door. ( Tries it.) 
Bless me, it is lock'd. 

Tor. ( Huns over to it, and tries it.) 
Lock'd, ay, and double-lock'd. ( Aside. 
Angrily In Vcntoso.) For what purpose 
is this locking up, sir? And at this 
early hour too ; it 's against all rule. 

Fen. ( Soothingly.) Your highness ! 
this can be nothing but the carefulness 
of the servants. My friend, the marquis, 
was a very particular man, and locked 
up every thing, himself included. He 
was a groat buyer of all Bortsof oddities, 
curiosities, and monstrosities. lie built 
this castle for a show, and then shut it 
up like a prison. You have heard of 
the marquis Chiar' Oscuro ? 

Tor. The marquis ! unquestionably — 
my most particular friend. Ha, ha ! tliat 
explains the whole matter, and this was 
the castle ; — I heard of his sale at the 
Antipodes: He had a Wing of the ori- 
ginal Phoenix — Pope Joan's mamage 
articles— Queen Elizabeth's wedding- 
ring — a wig of Dido of Carthage — and 
a pair of pantaloons made for Don Bel- 


lianis of Greece. ( They laugh.) But 
the lftdies-*- 

Ven. Ay, where are the ladies ? al- 
ways late, always lingering. 

Coun. 1 have left them in another 
apartment till the arrii^ of the priest. 
There must be no hut^, no precipita- 
tion. Marriage is a serious thing. 

Fen. Yes, your highness ; it is as little 
of a joke as any thing in the world. But 
let us begin. (One is not the more re- 
conciled to the dose, by looking at it.) 
( Aside.) I will run after the ladies. 

e hurries out. 

Tor . And a very gallant run for yow 
age. — But now, my charming countess, 
for on my honor, with that bloom on 
your cheek, and that brilliancy in your 
eyes, I can't bring myself to call you — 
mother-in-law. Now — £ Forces of the 
Hussars without . 

Officers . Ha, ha, ha ! — By the glory 
of the Twentieth— excellent, down witn 
the bar, bolt, and chain — Muffs and 
meerschaums — Allspice and sugar-canes 
— (fThe Hussars hurst in ]] 

May. Bravo ! just in time ; the turtle’s 
under the net. (Colonel, let's have a 
laugh at the cornet.) ( Aside.) Cornet, 
may I have the honor of introducing 
you to — the Bride U 

Coun. The whole barrack broke loose, 
as I 'm an honest woman ! — ( To Tor- 
rento.) — Bride ! what do the monsters 
mean ? 

Tor . (The Hussars! found out and 
followed. — Bride — the old countess — 
Ha, ha !) ( Aside . ) — Don't mind their 
insolence. Those gentlemen are court 
jesters, paid for making themselves ri- 
diculous; and, by all that's absurd, 
they can earn their money. Away, 
lady. £ They approach the door. 

Cor . ( Surveying her with his glass. ) 
— The Bride! a very antique suscepti- 
bility — a grand climacteric, touched by 
the heavenly passion. 

Cor. It must have been something 
heavenly ; for nothing earthly could have 
done it. 

May. Yes ; like an old tree, set on fire 
by lightning. 

Cor. ( Still approaching.) Victim of 
Cupid — Maiden innocence — (virgin vi- 
rago !) ( Aside to the officers. 

Coun. (Bursting away from Tor- 
rento, andfollowing the Cornet .) — Why, 
you red mountebank! — you impudent 
man-milliner ! — you thing of mummery 
and moustaches— you king's bad bargain 
—you apology for a man— you trooper — 
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All. ‘ Trooper ,P, tr 

Maj. It *s the old; . lady herself ! 
countess Figs and Raising by the glory 
of the Twentieth. , . 

Col. Let Hie see her with the naked 
eye. Ginger tu^Qayenne to the life ! 

Con The rawable cliarmer that in- 
sulted the whole regiment. The old 
liprse-marime ! Bless me, how she 
prances! -Why don't you stop her— co- 
lon el— m ajor-^-* shrinks . 

Maj. I would as soon stop a chain- 
shot. 

Col , I would as soon stop an ava- 
lanche. 

Cor . Avalanche ! If the tongue could 
take fire by friction, she would be a vol- 
cano. 

Maj. Every one to his taste ; but if 
the daughter be like the mama, I 
would as soon marry a mermaid.— Where 
can Lorenzo be?— I will go for him — 
they'll he off. 

Col . Gathering nerve on the terrace — 
forsooth— they ’ll escape— stay, cornet. 

Cor. Stay in this den and be devoured ? 
— -Ton honor — No. ( They go out. 

Court. The coxcombs !— Open the door, 
I say. (Calling. 

Tor. They are unlocking. ( Listen- 
ing.) Three locks ! That 's the twist of 
a turnkey, — I '11 be sworn to it, in any 
jail in the world. [Aside. 

(The door opens — Ventoso enters , 
handing in Leonora.^ 

Fen. Your highness — my daughter. 
Any news of the priest ? 

Leon. Torrento ! Is it possible ? [[7a 
surprise. ' 

Tor. Leonora, by what wonder has 
this happened ? Iam delighted beyond 
expression. I have a thousand questions 
to ask. Count and countess, excuse me 
a moment. 

Leon. And is this a time to ask ? I 
am overwhelmed with surprise, with 
sorrow, with shame. 1 thought that you 
had fled from Palermo. I lived only in 
the hope of your return. But to find 
you here, my sister's bridegroom— you 
the prince !— Traitor, I will unmask 
you. 

Tor. Hush ! one word. I will satisfy 
all your doubts ; I expected to meet 
you ; I have been as much deceived as 
yourself. I ’ll marry none but you. I 
swear, by the brightness of your eyes, 
by every star — " 

Leon. Ah ! yours, I fear, are wan- 
dering stars. 

[He leads her up the stage. 


Cowt. A mighty handsome reception, 
indeed ! The prince's affability is charm- 
ing. 'Tis all the way in high life. 
Friendships arc as quickly made there 
as — 

Fen. They are unmade. He's pro- 
digiously affable. Why, it's absolute 
love-making. (Calls.) Your highness, 
the bride is coming. By St. Agnes, he 
forgets her as much as if they had been 
married a month. 

Fictoria , attended by hridemaids , enters. 
Lorenzo enters from an opposite door. 

Lor. Victoria ! (Irresolutely. s 

Fie. Lorenzo ! (She is overwhelmed. 
(To the Count.) There's a dimness on 
my ('yes ! 

Save me, my father. I would rather look 
Upon the pale and hollow front of death. 
Than meet that glance. 

Lor. ( Advancing.) Victoria ! if your 
heart — 

Coun. Stand back, plebeian ! Marry 
with your like. 

There lies the door. Begone ! 

Fen. (Calling to Torrento.) Prince! 
take your bride. 

(Those wives and daughters !) (Aside* 
Lor. Scorn'd, aspers'd, disdain’d. 

For blood, that flows as hotly in my 
veins 

As in an emperor's. (Indignantly . 

Can birth bequeath 

Mind to the mindless, spirit to the vile. 
Valour to dastards, virtue to the knave? — 
'Tis nobler to stand forth the architect 
Of oar own fame, than lodge i' the dusty 
halls 

Of ancestry — to shine before the world. 
Like sunrise from the dusk, than 
twinkle on 

In far and feeble starlight ! 

Here we part ; 

One kiss, fair traitress. ( lie kisses her.) 

Death-like cold and sweet. 

And now the world's before me. 

This be all. 

Early or late, Lorenzo's epitaph : 

That he had deem'd it nobler, to go forth. 
Steering his sad and solitary prow 
Across the ocean of adventurous deeds. 
Than creep the lazy track of ancestry. 
They be the last of theirs, 7 first of mine. 
Fic. Lorenzo, hear me. 

Torrento and Leonora re-ajrpear. 

Coun. Will she kneel to him ? Can 
she endure this insult? Prince, take 
your bride. (To Torrento. 

Tor . Who dares insult her? That 
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rioter come again ! Sir, the man who 
offends this kdy must not live. 

\^Lorcnzo turns. 

Lor. 1 had forgot ! — vagabond. — Ho 
—jailor! Fling this impostor into the 
dungeon from which I took him. 

\fVen1oso and the females in surmise. 

Tor. Draw, and defend youTself! 
(The Jailor , La::aro, and Assistants, 
rush in behind Torrento , and pinion him. 
The Hussars return.) Stiletto ! 'Tis the 
jail — completely tricked, trapped, tre- 
panned. What 's all this for ? (To the 
jailor.) — Handcuffs — ’tis against prison 
rules — I have not broke bounds — 1 ’ll 
give bail to any amount— a thousand se- 
quins — ten — twenty thousand. The 
count will go security. ( Aside.) Count, 
1 say— [Calling. 

Van. I am deaf. Security ! Swindler ! 
How shall Ave escape? 

I, con. Undone — undone. Save him, 
dear father, save him. 

Jail. Restive ! Ho ! on with the hand- 
cuffs, Lazaro. The bosom friends ! 

Lor. Off with that culprit to his 
dungeon. 

Tor. Count and countess, this is a 
conspiracy. 1 will have justice ! — venge- 
ance, — scoundrels ! high treason ! — in- 
jur’d prince ! — Pindemontc 1 — 
lllc is carried off. 

Van. Let us escape. Security indeed ! 
Mere is security with a vengeance— locks 
and bars — to find myself in a jail ! Open 
the door ! ' [^They knock. 

Cot. I think the business is tolerably 
complete, major. Their pride is like a 
cast charger— down on the knees. It 
will carry the mark beyond all cure. 

Maj. Yes ; like the scar in a hue wo- 
man’s reputation, it will be widening for 
life. 

Cor . They will be in no want of our 
trumpeters, now — They will be blown 
every step they go. Troopers! Muffs 
and meerschaums ! 

Col. ( A bugle sounds.) Officers ! the 
call to parade. Troopers f Pride ! ha, ha, 
ha ! Troopers ! Birth — Pride ! ha, ha, 
1m ! urges the Major and 

Cornet out, hiughing. 

Lor. Count and ladies, farewell. We 
have met for the last time. You, Vic- 
toria, have suffered for the crime of in- 
constancy ; you, count, for the folly of 
being a slave to the will of women ; you, 
countess, for the violence of your temper ; 
and all for your common crime, pride ! 
Farewell for ever. [Exit. 


Vic . If sorrow— shame-^-petritence ! 
Oh, Lorenzo! He's gone! 

Leon.. If I can climb the walla, or 
undermine the dungeon, or dry up the 
moat, or bribe the guards, my true 
Torrento — my unfortunate Torrento— 
shall not linger another day in prison. 

\j_Asidc. 

Covn. Undone — insulted — laughed at 
— I shall never be able to hold up my 
head again. We must fly the country. 
Our pride has had a fall. 

Van. Ay : now boast — now triumph. 
A fall ! and so hard a one, that I may 
be in the Gazette, if I ever try a fall 
again. Here, Victoria; Leonora, help 
to hear up your mother’s griefs. Here 
is a heavy case, a very weighty 'concern, 
indeed. She see through a rogue ! She 
might as well see to the end of a suit in 
Chancery. Pride — ruin — madness ! 

(^Exeunt. 


MEMOIRS OF TIIF. 1.1 FE AND WRITINGS 
OF MRS. FRANCES SHERIDAN, 

by Alicia Ltjanu. 

From the time of Dr. Sheridan, the 
friend of dean Swift, to the present day, 
literary talents have been conspicuous in 
that family which produced the author 
of the School for Scandal. The divine 
was a man of learning and an ingenious 
writer ; liis son was a distinguished phi- 
lologist and rhetorician ; next came the 
dramatist, whose brother ami sister were 
also respectable members of the republic 
of letters. Mrs. Sheridan, whose life is 
now presented to us, did not indeed be- 
long by birth to this family, but was in- 
corporated with it by marriage, and may 
be supposed to have profited by the abi- 
lities and attainments of her husband. 
Her grand-daughter is the biographer 
on this occasion, and she displays no 
mean portion of hereditary talent. 

Miss Chamberlaine, afterward Mrs. 
Sheridan, was born in Ireland, in 1724. 
She was the daughter of a clergyman, 
who, though his own profession required 
some degree of learning, did not wish 
that young Frances should shine in that 
respect, and therefore would scarcely 
allow her to be taught to read, and 
thought writing more particularly un- 
necessary, because it ten4ed to the 
multiplication of love letters.' By the 
kind assistance of her brothers, how- 
ever, she obtained the instruction which 
her father denied her, and such was her 
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proficiency that at the early age of fifteen 
she wrote a novel on fragments of paper 
obtained from the housekeeper. Her 
next literary effort was in writing two 
sermons, which displayed considerable 
ability. 

When the father fell into a state of 
imbecility, the children indulged in a 
forbidden but innocent amusement, — 
that of occasionally visiting the theatre, 
where the fine person and gentlemanly 
deportment of Mr. Thomas Sheridan 
captivated the heart of Miss Chamber- 
laine. An acquaintance with his family 
convinced her of his domestic virtues ; 
hut she does not appear to have had an 
interview with him before the memora- 
ble riot of January, 1740, known by the 
name of Kelly's riot, when Mr. Sheri- 
dan, for resisting the brutal conduct of 
Mr. Kelly toward the celebrated George 
Anne Bellamy, was cruelly persecuted 
by a party formed against him. 

4 To those (says Miss Lefanu) who 
arc only accustomed to the bloodless dis- 
turbances of a London theatre, the com- 
paratively harmless ebullitions even of 
an O. P. riot, the dangerous prcdica- 
.ment in which an Irish manager was 
placed would scarcely be credible, if 
there were not authentic documents to 
prove it. The Galway men doomed Mr. 
Sheridan to destruction. A horse was 
always in readiness, for his murderer to 
depart at a minute's warning. Dr. Lucas 
was also marked out for death. Such 
was the situation of affairs, when Mr. 
Sheridan was once more called upon to 
brave thiB prejudiced and incensed por- 
tion of the public. He was to take a part 
in a charity play, which the performers 
in the Dublin theatre annually gave; 
and the governors, who were all persons 
of consequence, insisted upon their right 
to the benefit of this goodly custom. 
They sent the manager word, that they 
would take upon themselves to protect 
him from violence or injury in the per- 
formance of it; yet, notwithstanding 
the governors appeared there, according 
to promise, with their white wands of 
'Office, notwithstanding the presence of 
above a hundred ladies of tne first di- 
stinction, dressed in all the elegance of 
fashion, who, unable to obtain places in 
the pit and boxes; had, in order to assist 
and support the manager, accepted ac- 
commodations on the stage, the clamour 
was so great, that Mr. Sheridan was 
obliged to withdraw without speaking. 


and, after the riot and confusion of this 
night, the theatre was shut up by order 
of* the master of the revels/ 

Miss Chamberlaine not only exercised 
her poetical talents in attacking Mr. 
Sheridan's enemies, whom she com- 
pared to a set of envious owls that re- 
pined at the light of the sun, but de- 
fended him also in a spirited pamphlet. 
He was grateful for her exertions, and, 
when he had triumphed over his opposers 
in the due course of law, he led his fair 
champion to the altar. 

The contests and quarrels which fre- 
quently occurred in the Dublin theatre 
are related with some minuteness, and 
are properly attributed to the licentious 
and disorderly conduct of others, rather 
than to any arbitrary or unjustifiable 
proceedings on the part of the manager. 
During die riots of 1764, the interior 
was demolished, and an attempt was 
made to fire the house, of which a ser- 
vant incautiously told her. At this 
alarming period, 4 Mrs. Sheridan was 
near her fifth confinement; and the 
sufferings she endured had such an 
effect upon the health of the infant, 
that it expired three months after its 
birth in convulsions. Yet her behaviour 
on this trying occasion is perhaps as 
perfect an example of unaffected kind- 
ness and gentleness of mind as ever 
was exhibited by a woman. Notwith- 
standing the cruel shock both her health 
and hopes had received by the servant’s 
unguarded rashness, she neither at the 
time, nor afterwards, ev£t mentioned the 
circumstance to his master/ 

To compensate the deficiency of ma- 
terials for a copious life of Mrs. Sheridan, 
our authoress introduces a variety of 
theatrical stories, and anecdotes of that 
lady's distinguished contemporaries, *and 
thus renders her work more miscel- 
laneous and amusing. 

Of Barry and Garrick we have these 
anecdotes : — 4 When the affairs of his 
theatre took an unfavourable turn (and, 
unlike Mr. Sheridan, he left every de- 
partment uupaid and unsatisfied;, die 
angry tradesmen used to besiege, his 
door, vowing that though they had been 
frequently paid off with words, this time 
they would not depart without their 
money. Mr. Barry would then desire 
to see them. A single claimant was 
admitted at a time. After a conference 
of some duration, he returned with a 
pleased and satisfied countenance to the 
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anxious and expectant crowd of creditors 
below. Judging by the reception their 
companion met what was likely to be 
their own chance, he was eagerly inter- 
rogated by the gaping crowd. f Well, 
you have seen Mr. Barry?' — ‘Yes.’ — 

* You have got your money ?' — ‘ No/ — 

* A part of it r — c Not one shilling. — 
But Mr. Barry spoke to me so kindly — 
seemed so distressed to keep me waiting 
—promised me so faithfully that the 
next time I called the money should be 
forthcoming — that he has, I know not 
how, got the better of my anger, and I 
could not find in my heart to press a 
gentleman any farther/ 

e On the revival of King John at 
Drury-lane theatre, the play was cast 
for Garrick to perform the character of 
the king, and Mr. Sheridan, Falcon- 
bridge. Before the representation, how- 
ever, Garrick came to Sheridan and said, 

* I don't know what to do with this cha- 
racter of John. It is a heavy declama- 
tory part, not at all in my way — I am 
sure you could make a great deal more 
of it, and you would greatly oblige rne 
by exchanging characters/ To this Mr. 
Sheridan was very averse ; but, by the 
continual solicitation of the manager, he 
was prevailed on at length to take the 
part of John, of which ‘ he made so 
much' that the play was acted several 
nights successively with great applause, 
and being honoured by a command, it 
was reported the next day that the king 
had mentioned Mr. Sheridan's perform- 
ance, in terms of the highest approbation, 
at the levee. To this Garrick listened 
with evident impatience and uneasiness, 
and at length interrupted his informant 
with ‘ Eh, eh ! and what did he say of 
Falconbridge?' To this his acquaintance 
could only reply that the king said, f He 
did not like the character/ When Mr. 
Sheridan performed King John in Ire- 
land, some old ladies observed, * that in 
the dying scene it was quite profane of 
him to imitate nature so exactly/ ' 

An anecdote is given which is not 
very creditable to our great moralist. 
f llhr. Johnson was a frequent visitor at 
Mr. Sheridan's, when he was in London, 
and Used to fondle the children in his 
rough way, who might so far boast of 
having been e elevPs sur les genoux dcs 
philosopkes / Observing that M rs. Sheri- 
dan's eldest daughter already began to 
give signs of that love of literature for 
which she was afterwards distinguished, 
and that she was very attentively em- 


ployed in reading his * Ramblers/ her 
mother hastened to assure I>r. Johnson, 
it was only works of that unexception- 
able description which she suffered to 
meet the eyes of her little girl. f In 
general/ added Mrs. Sheridan, € I fun 
very careful to keep from her all such 
books as are not calculated, by their 
moral tendency, expressly for the perusal 
of youth/— 1 f Then you are a fool, Ma- 
dam/ vociferated the doctor. ‘ Turn your 
daughter loose into the library • if she is 
well inclined, she will choose only nu- 
tritious food ; if otherwise, all your pre- 
cautions will avail nothing to prevent 
her following the natural bent of her in- 
clinations/ * 

Those who are fond of puns may 
smile at the following extract: — ‘ One 
of Mrs. Sheridan’s daughters had ob- 
tained in the family the name of Libs, 
because, like the wind thus classically 
denominated, she had cheeks remark- 
ably full and glowing. One evening when 
the assembled company were engaged ill 
some serious literary disquisition, and 
when the child, with the weariness inci- 
dental to her age, was impatiently endu- 
ring their neglect, and the absence of those 
little fond attentions to which she had 
been accustomed, Mrs. Peckhard sud- 
denly terminated a conversation which 
must have been utterly unintelligible 
to the infant listener, by gaily exclaim- 
ing, * Come, don't let us be so austere, 
or Libs won't note us' — thus in one short, 
and apparently familiar English sen- 
tence, including the Latin names of the 
three winds, Auster, Libs, and Notus. 
This whimsical adaptation of classical 
words to a modern sense, was admired 
by Mr. Sheridan as a remarkably happy 
impromptu/ 

A compliment which, however trivial, 
would have pleased the generality of the 
fair sex, was paid, with very unexpected 
gallantry, to the subject of this memoir 
in a public coach by a gentleman with 
whom she was unacquainted. After 
some time, Mrs. Sheridan, who, like 
most ladies of that period, took Biiuff, 
drew off her glove to take a pinch. The 
stranger, smiling, observed, ‘ There are 
few ladies, madam, who would have 
concealed such a hand and arm so 
long/' 

Mrs. Sheridan, in her novel of Sid- 
ney Biddulph, took Richardson for her 
model, though she avoided his faults, 
smartly remarking, on the great length, 
of his works, that ‘ the bookseller got the 
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dtf&ori 4 * ^rtfe WoA^dn be- Richard Brinsley. It has been reported 
ca^c n<W$$ ’tfittl i$art Of that the youth passed through his school 

it was Trench ftagc, The course without credit or approbation; 

atkpp$$^ being as hut this was not the case* and Dr. Parr 

popular ' ffi Pjatttte iS the" ftp era taken affirms, that although he was not deemed 
irpm^ra^O&s. atflfcd ^toMe Jaime, to a good scholar, his natural powers were 
appop^UQda^^n Tt6 n ttVe rhies of Gallic uncommonly great. While at Harrow, 
orthoepy,. ” he gave an instance of that wanton pro- 

Mrs^^'erf^ai^S ’ftfst comedy was the digafity which disgraced his subsequent 
Difccov^rvj , the principal character of life- — ,tf On occasion of the grand an- 
w}$i*h AY^performod by Garrick him- T,ual contest for the silver arrow, Richard 
self.,, jTp s^pure its success, recourse was Brinsley was not a competitor for the 
had to. 'ah 'artifice mote frequent than prize of archery ; but distinguished him- 
coimn^pdable. t The authoress attended self by the delivery of a Greek oration, 
the -first !?ught, to direct her friends This, as he was intended for one of the 
wjien to appkud. learned professions, was a judicious 

f The strong characters of Lord Med- rangement, as it exhibited liis profi- 
way anti Mr*. Knightly, and the hu- cicncy in scholarship ; and, in the embar- 
morous ones of Sir Anthony Branville, rassed state of his father's circumstances. 
Sir Har^and Lady Flutter, could not, it was far preferable to a frivolous com- 
sjie felt assured, fail of being relished petition, which involved a considerable 
and justly appreciated by the tasteful degree of exnense. So, perhaps, reasoned 
and discriminating part of the audience Mr. Richard Clminberlaine ; but, if he 
in the pit and boxes, and that her pre- did so, his nephew was determined to 
sencc there, was unnecessary ; but as there disappoint the old gentleman in any 
was an infusion of sentiment exquisitely economical views he might have had in 
delicate in the piece, and as the whole favoring this arrangement. The Greek 
belonged rather to the cast of high and oration was to be delivered in the cha- 
gcnteel comedy than of broad and farcical racter of a mili tary commander ; and, as 
humor, she' thought the respectable sup- the notions of costume were not so strict 
porters of the middle gallery might re- in those days as they are at present, 
quire a little leading, and in consequence Richard Brinsley, of Pis own authority, 
stationed herself, witli Mr. Archibald ordered the uniform of an English gene- 
Frazer and aconsiderable body of friends, officer to be made up lor the occasion, 

to point out to them when they should Accordingly, on the important day, he 
admire, and contribute their share to the appeared, not indeed in the elegant dress 
success of the play by obstreperous bursts of an archer of Harrow, but in tlie 
of applause. Having claimed approba- equally expensive one of a military chief, 
tion for the complete success of this Mr. Chamberlaire, to whom of course 
manoeuvre, the lively Mrs. Cholmon- his tailor’s bill was delivered, severely 
delev upwrequested the fortunate poetess remonstrated with him on this unex- 
would hasten the arrival of supper lor pected piece of extravagance. Sheridan 
herself and her hungry friends ; and respectfully replied, that, as the speech 
those are little acquainted with the was to be delivered in a martial character, 
anxieties and solicitudes of tlie drama he did not think the effect would have 
who cannot imagine that seldom was a been complete without an appropriate 
supper despatched with greater gaiety dress; and that, indeed, so deeply wan 
Olid appetite/ he himself impressed with that feeling, 

.Mrs. Sheridans next comedy, the that he was sure, if he had not ibepu 
Dune, was unsuccessful ; partly, it is properly habited, he could not have do 
tb^Ught, in ; consequence of the cabals of Iivered a word of the oration.' < 

Mrs. X live. M$lar, Who published it. When Mr. Sheridan's increasing em- 
hdhaved very hh^rally ; for, fn addition barrassments rendered it expedient for 
to, the purchase-money, he presented, her him to take refuge in France, hecbiefiy 
jyith tile cppy-right, and also 100/., which Resided at Blods, where his wife * was 
he was, enabled to do by the extensive esteemed for her talents and her vir- 
sale .of the piece. tues. Her grand-daugliter partieu- 

. Mr. JShoiWit, notwithstanding his pe- larly ascribes to her a purity of miml 
uuniary embarrassments, gave a good ana a frank sincerity which rendered 
education, with the aid of his brother- others unwilling to deceive her, and 
in-law, Mr. Chainberlaine, to his sdn she relates a singular instance of tb* 
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sort which occurred during her resi- 
dence at Blois: — 

‘ On her first settling there she had 
been visited by a lady, who went by the 
name of the widow of an English gen- 
tleman, and who was highly respected 
asaucli, for. the excellence of her con- 
duct. 8hc was beautiful in person and 
elegant in her manners, and a shade of 
melancholy, that she never could conquer, 
only rendered her more interesting in 
the eyes of Mrs. Sheridan, who formed 
a speedy intimacy with her. Some time 
after tliis intercourse of friendship had 
taken place, the lady informed Mrs. She- 
ridan, with tears, that she repented hav- 
ing forced her friendship upon her, for 
that it was impossible to deceive her 
any longer. She was not what she ap- 
peared, nor deserving of the respect and 
estimation in which she was held at 
Blois by the deceived inhabitants. The 
unhappy lady then proceeded to state 
that she was by birth an Englishwoman, 
of good family, and engaged to marry a 
gentleman of equal rank and prospects 
with her own ; but that he, after basely 
abusing the confidence reposed in him, 
had broken off with her when on the 
point of marriage, and only made an 
allowance for herself and her daughter, 
on condition of her retiring into France 
under a borrowed name. Thus were the 
apparently fortunate prospects of this 
beautiful young creature blasted in a 
moment. Thrown off* by her justly-of- 
fended family, she had followed the 
cruel advice of her lover, who, at the 
time of her making this communication, 
enjoyed a high military rank in Eng- 
land, and regularly remitted to her the 
promised stipend. With one old and 
faithful servant, who was alone ac- 
quainted with the unhappy story, this 
lady had fixed upon Blois as the place of 
her retreat, where for seventeen years she 
had conducted herself in a manner so 
exemplary as to conciliate the respect of 
all the inhabitants; and though, from 
her beauty, she had received several ad- 
vantageous offers of marriage, she had 
steadily refused them from a principle of 
honor, and also of perseverance in her 
first And Ill-requited attachment. * Sucfi 
a protracted period of suffering/ resumed 
the lady, * in which 1 have endeavoured 
by strictness of conduct to atone for the 
error of my youth, seemed, to myself, 
to give me a title to respect ; but there 
is something in you, madam, that for- 
bids me to impose a faulty character for a 

voi.. v. 


virtuous ope. Can you* after this^candid 
confession, continue to me' yoiif friend- 
ship?' It was not in a 
Mrs. Sheridan's to refuse an appeal made 
under circumstances that admitted *6 
many palliations; she watmlV assured 
her unfortunate countrywoman Of the 
continuance of her good-will; And thill 
mutual, regard continued unbroken till 
her death. 

This ingenious and accomplished lady 
died in the year 1766, not living to feel 
the approach of old age, or to witness 
the splendid literary and oratorical fame 
of her son. In speaking of her lamented 
death, Miss Lefanu observes, that, 4 like 
many Irish ladies, who resided during 
the early part of life in the country. Miss 
Elizabeth Sheridan was a firm believer 
in the Banshi , a female demon or spirit 
attached to certain ancient Irish families. 
She seriously maintained that the Banshi 
of the Sheridan family was heard wailing 
beneath the windows of Quilca before 
the news Arrived from France of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan's death at Blois, thus 
affording them a preternatural intimation 
of the impending melancholy event. A 
niece of Miss Sheridan's made her very 
angry by observing, that as Mrs. Sheri- 
dan was of Englisn extraction, she had 
no right to the guardianship of an Irish 
fairy, and that therefore the Banshi must 
have made a mistake.' — The remark of 
the young lady, on so serious an occasion, 
displayed more wit than feeling. 


LETTERS TO AND FROM HENRIETTA, 
COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK, &C. 

In many private libraries, a number of 
curious and interesting letters are pre- 
served, written by persons of r rank, di- 
stinction, or eminence; and to call them 
from their repositories, for the informa- 
tion and entertainment of the public, is 
a commendable task. In looking over a 
mass of papers, let editors separate the 
wheat from the tares, the useful and the 
amusing from the frivolous and insig- 
nificant ; and their labors will meet with 
encouragement and reward. 

The daughter of sir Henry Hobart 
had Mr. Howard f afterward. earl of Suf- 
folk) for her first Husband, and the belli 
G. Berkeley for her second. She was 
long a favourite at the English court, 
ana numbered amongher correspondents 
the most distinguished persona of the 
age. The letters which now appear were 
2 » 
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found among tlic papers of die mar- 
chioness of Londonderry# widow of the 
minister, who consented to their pub- 
lication, with a proviso, that die value 
of the copyright should be presented to 
some charitable institution. 

Several of the letters refer to the 
South-Sea scheme of England, and the 
Missisippi scheme of France; and wc 
are induced to mention these hubbies by 
a wish to check that rage for speculation 
which now prevails in Great Britain, and 
that zeal for money-mak ing, which is not 
content with the low rate of interest af- 
forded by the present state of the funds. 

Lady Betty Germaine thus wrote, in 
1 720, to her brother : 

‘ Why, thou fool, puppy, blockhead, 
George Berkeley, dost tnpu think that I 
will be troubled with securities ? or can 
it enter into your no-head that, if you 
were put to distress for four thousand 
pounds, I should not think myself happy 
to be able to serve you? — But please 
yourself, sir — I have desired the speaker 
to let you have what you want. He tells 
me he fears another such call from the 
Bank ; but even though you should take 
the four, still 1 shall have enough with- 
out; — they are at a much higher dis- 
count than 13, which most of my last 
were sold at. I hope to have the honor 
to see you in town next Sunday — so 
adieu. Worse and worse here every day 
— no soul left that we know but lady Kit 
and Mrs. Coke, who sit and sigh for 
S. Sea.' 

Archibald, afterward duke of Argyle, 
says, in a letter to Mrs. Howard from 
Paris, 

( I have laid out the money you bid 
me. It is very difficult, in a letter, to 
give you an idea of the funds of this 
country; but, in fact, every body has 
made estates that have been concerned in 
them for four or live months. As a little 
instance of this, cousin Jack has got, I 
believe, near 10,000/., and has lost the 
half of that sum, by a timorous silly 
bargain he made ; for my part, I came 
after all was in a manner over ; and, as 
I never meddle with those matters, I do 
nothing but buy books and gimoracks. 
It is true it is now very late, and yet, by 
what I am informed by him who knows 
dl, and does all here, I am of opinion 
that whatever sum you remit here may 
be turned to great profit. The stoclcs 
arc now at 950, and if no accidents hap- 
pen of mortality, it is probable they will 
fp 1500 in a short time. The money i 


laid out for you was 5000 livres, as a 
subscriber to the fifty millions of stock 
lately added. The subscription was full, 
but Mr. Law was so kind as to allow it 
me : some of the subscribers have already 
sold their subscriptions for 230# that is, 
their own money back again, and 130 
per cent, profit. You will think the 
levity of this country has turned my 
head, when I tell you that your master 
(the prince of Wales) might, within 
these few months, have made himself 
richer than his father/ 

The fate of the great projector, Mr, 
Law, deserves notice. His Missisippi 
bonds had so advanced as to be sixty 
times above their original value, and bis 
power and influence seemed to be un- 
bounded ; but the bubble burst, the idol 
was overthrown, and it was with great 
difficulty that he escaped public venge- 
ance. Returning to England, he seetns 
to have been gratified with some kind of 
pension or allowance, but he was glad to 
borrow of any one. 

f Can you not prevail on the duke* (he 
says to Mrs. Howard) ‘ to help me some- 
thing more than the half-year? or is 
there nobody that could have good-na- 
ture enough to lend me one thousand 
pounds ? I beg that, if nothing of this 
can be done, it may only be betwixt us 
two, as I take you as my great friend ; 
and I am very well assured of it by the 
honor 1 had done me yesterday at court 
by the king. 1 had another letter yester- 
day from France, with the same thing 
over again. Excuse this, dear madam, 
and only put yourself in my place, and 
know at the same time that you are the 
only friend I have/ 

it appears that this unprincipled ad- 
venturer died at Venice in 1729, in a 
state of indigence. 

To the celebrated earl of Peterborough 
the beauty and sense of Mrs. Howard 
made her an object of gallantry. She 
thus pleasantly replied to one of his 
epistles : 

( I entirely agree with you, that a 
woman that hath no distinction of per- 
sons will never be distinguished by any 
one ; but then your lordship must grant 
me, that the woman that is civil and 
obliging to every body giveth signal 
proofs of her courage ; for she that trusts 
every man's vanity, runs greater risks 
than she that trusts one man's honor. 
Besides, before your lordship censures 
this character, you ought to consider 
that different persons have different 
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views, and that these compass their 
utmost wishes when they are admired ; 
so that we may blame their taste, but 
not condemn their conduct. Since chi- 
valry ceased, coquetry and modern gal- 
lantry came into the world. A man of 
gallantry actB upon the same principles 
as the coquette. A man of gallantry says 
tender things to every lady he meets, and 
is ready to take arms in defence of her 
beauty and wit. A man of gallantry 
must have the spirit to be inconstant — 
for lie loses the title of gallantry the 
minute he becomes a downright lover; 
therefore, lest he grow out of fashion, he 
studies, like the coquette, to distribute 
his favors equally to all. The man of 
gallantry devotes himself to the sex, as 
the knight-errant used to do to his one 
individual mistress : so that, if coquetry 
and gallantry are crimes, the fault is in 
the times and in the fashion, and not in 
ourselves. 1 find your lordship a cham- 
pion for auother old-fashioned virtue, 
which is truth. J hope your lordship, 
who are so zealous for it, knows how to 
distinguish it, and that you will not ac- 
eusc me of too much sincerity in defence 
of coquetry. How can you imagine that 
women, who are used to flattery all their 
lives, can ever be in love with truth ? and 
how will you persuade us that the men 
love it, when we know it is they only that 
flatter us? Your lordship’s caution about 
not showing your letter I shall .sacredly 
observe, lest 1 give any person occasion 
to censure your lordship of flattery, and 
myself of credulity/ 

A letter, sent from Amsterdam by the 
eccentric peer, will serve, as well as the 
lady’s answer, to amuse the reader. 

‘ Change of air, the common remedy, 
has no effect; and flight, the refuge of 
all who fear, gives me no manner of se- 
curity or case : a fair devil haunts me 
wherever 1 go, though, perhaps not so 
malicious as the black ones, yet more 
tormenting. How much more torment- 
ing is the beauteous devil than the ugly 
one ! The first I am always thinking of ; 
the other comes seldom in my thoughts : 
the terrors of the ugly devil very often 
diminish upon consideration; but the 
oppressions of the fair one become more 
intolerable every time she comes into my 
mind. The chief attribute of the devil is 
tormenting. Who could look upon you, 
and give you that title? who can feel what 
I do, and give you any other? But, most 
certainly, I have more to lay to the charge 
of the fair one than can be objected to 


Satan or Beelzebub. We may believe 
they only have a mind to torment be- 
cause they are tormented : if they endea- 
vour to procure us misery, it is because 
they are in pain : they must be our com- 
panions in suffering, but my white devil 
partakes none of my torments. In a 
word, give me heaven, for it is in your 
power ; or may you have an equal hell ! 
Judge of the disease by the extravagant 
symptoms : one moment I curse you, the 
next 1 pray to you. Oh ! hear my prayers, 
or I am miserable. Forgive me if T 
threaten you ; take this for a reproof as 
well as punishment. If you can prove 
inhuman, you shall have reproaches from 
Moscow, China, or the barbarous auar- 
ters of Tartary. Believe me, for I tliink 
I am in earnest ; this I am sure of, I could 
not endure my ungrateful country but 
for your sake. 

‘ 1 have carefully perused yogr lord- 
ship’s letter about your fair devil and 
your black devil, your hell and tortures, 
your heaven and happiness — those sub- 
lime expressions which ladies and gentle- 
men use in their gallantries and dis- 
tresses. I suppose by your fair devil you 
mean nothing less than an angel. If so, 
my lord, I beg leave to give some reasons 
wny 1 think a woman is neither like an 
angel nor a devil, and why successful and 
unhajfpy love do not in the least resemble 
heaven and hell. It is true, you may 
quote ten thousand gallant letters and 
precedents for die use of these love terms, 
which have a mighty captivating sound 
in the ears of a woman, and have been 
with equal propriety applied to all women 
in all ages. In the first place, my lord, 
an angel pretends to be nothing else but 
a spirit. If, then, a woman was no more 
than an angel, what could a lover get by 
the pursuit ? The black devil is a spirit 
too, but one that has lost his beauty and 
retained his pride. Tell a woman this, 
and try how she likes the simile. The 
pleasure of an angel is offering praise ; 
the pleasure of a woman is receiving it. 
Successful love is very unlike heaven ; 
because you may have success one hour, 
and lose it the next. Heaven is un- 
changeable. Who can say so of love or 
lovers ? In love there are as many hea- 
vens as there are women ; so that, if a 
man be so unhappy as to lose one heaven, 
he need not throw himself headlong into 
hell. This thought might be carried 
farther. But perhaps you will ask me, 
if a woman be neither like angel or devil, 
what is she like ? 1 answer, Chat the only 
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thing it like a woman i^another 
woman,. ■ ( 

* How often hat your lordship per- 
suaded foreign ladies that nothing but 
them could make you forsake your dear 
country I But, at present, I find it is 
more to your purpose to tell me that 1 
am the only woman that could prevail 
with you to stay in your ungrateful 
country** 

The following is a remarkable letter 
from Dr. Young, who was not ashamed 
of stooping to the meanness of abject 
solicitation* 

‘ Madam, I know his majesty’s good- 
ness to bis servants, and his love of jus- 
tice, in general, so well, that 1 am con- 
fident, if his majesty knew my case, 1 
should not have any cause to despair of 
his gracious favor to me. 

Abilities, 

Good Manners, 

Service, 

Age, 

Want, 

Sufferings, 1 

and >for his majesty. 

Zeal, j 

e These , madam, are the proper points 
of consideration in the person that hum- 
bly hopes his majesty’s favor. 

c As to Abilities , all 1 can presume to 
say is, I have done the best I cOuld to 
improve them. 

€ As to Good Manners , I desire no 
favour, if any just objection lieB against 
them. 

‘ As for Service , 1 have been near 
seven years in his majesty's, and never 
omitted any duty in it, which few can 
say. 

6 As for Age, I am turned of fifty. 

* As for Want, I have no manner of 
preferment. 

i As for Sufferings, 1 have lost 300/. 
per annum by being in his majesty’s 
service, as I have shown in a representa- 
tion, which his majesty has been so good 
to read and consider. 

. ' As for Zeal, I have written nothing 
without showing my duty to their ma- 
jesties, and some pieces are dedicated to 
them. 

* This, madam, is the short and true 
state of my case. They that make their 
court to the ministers, and not their ma- 
jesties, succeed better. If my ease de- 
serve* some consideration, and you can 
serve me in it, J humbly hope and believe 
you will* 

. A letter from lady Harvey, dated in 


1731, is a favorable specimen of female 
correspondence. 

( I am extremely obliged to dear lady 
Suffolk for furnishing me with so good a 
reason for following my own inclination 
as that of following yours, or at least 
obeying your commands, which 1 am 
sure your good nature obliged you to lay 
upon me, knowing how much less agree- 
ably I must have passed my time any 
other way till 1 have the pleasure of see- 
ing you again. Your demand on me is 
a very kind, but a very unnecessary one ; 
and I hope you made it thinking it the 
first, and knowing it to be the last. De- 
pend on it, dear Swiss countess, the 
esteem 1 have for you is equal (for su- 
perior it cannot be) to the claim of your 
desert, and no less lasting than 1 ain sure 
that will be. 

f The book I mentioned to you in my 
last is the Cabala, or Letters of State. 
There are some very curious things in it, 
and some very good letters, allowing for 
the difference of style and language in 
queen Elizabeth’s, king James’s, and 
Charles the First’s time: there are mighty 
pretty letters from the famous earl of 
Essex ; very artful, clever ones from sir 
Francis Bacon, who, though a sad fellow 
in his practice, was a very great man in 
theory; there are some very good ones 
from lord Bristol and lord Holland, re- 
lating to the treaties of marriage carried 
on by them for the Infanta of Spain and 
Henrietta of France. If you have never 
read it, it is worth your dipping into. I 
have now begun a book called Journal 
dn Rnif Henri III. da France. There 
are some diverting things in it ; it is in 
very old French. 

* Pray give me leave to question your 
ladyship in iny turn, and to inquire into 
your studies of all kinds ; for 1 shall not, 
like you, bound my curiosity to the dead: 
there are living books which I am sure 
you sometimes peruse, and which 1 
should be very glad to have an account 
of : and in so large a library as there is 
at Hampton Court, though the generality 
of books are dull and insipid, it is impos- 
sible but you must find something worth 
transcribing. There are six volumes* 
which stand together that were published 
a good while ago, several of them bound 
in calf ; if you will lode into them, I 
cannot but think you will meet with 


* An allegory of the six maids of honor who 
then attended queen Caroline. 
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things that may entertain, though not 
instruct. The first volume contains se- 
rious thoughts on the state of virginity, 
interspersed with occasional satires on 
several subjects. The second volume I 
have scarcely dipped into ; but it seems 
to be a plain discourse on morality, and 
the unfitnesB of those things commonly 
called pleasures. The next, or at least 
that which I think follows, is a rhap- 
sody ; it is very verbose, and nothing in 
it : there is a very good print before it of 
the author’s face* The fourth volume is 
neatly bound ; the title of it, f The Lady’s 
(luidc, or the Whole Art of Dress a book 
well worth perusing. The next is a mis- 
cellaneous work, in a pocket edition, 
printed on bad paper, in which arc some 
essays on love and gallantry, a discourse 
on lying, tea-table chit-chat, and an at- 
tempt on political subjects; the whole 
very prolix and unentertaining. The 
sixth volume is a folio; being a collection 
of the subjects, cause, and occasion of all 
the late court ballads ; also a key to them, 
and to the jokes and witticisms of the 
most fashionable conversations now in 
town. This book is very diverting, and 
may be read by those of the meanest, as 
well as by those of the best understand- 
ing, being writ in the vulgar tongue. 

‘ if, whilst 1 am in the country, there 
should come out any addition to these 
works, I beg you will be so good to give 
me an account of it, and, when 1 go to 
town, I will beg the favour of you to 
lend me a book I have seen in your room : 
it is not an essay, but a complete treatise 
on subjects moral, instructive, and enter- 
taining, perfectly well digested and con- 
nected ; the style is admirable, the rea- 
soning clear and strong ; the duke el tMMe 
reigns in every part of it: in short, it is 
the most perfect work of the most per- 
fect author, and will amuse me agreeably, 
and employ me usefully. 

‘ M. 11/ 


TUTS VILLAGE OV BAHT ON AN3> ITS IN- 
HABITANTS. 

NO V. 

A TALK OF TUI DEAD. 

The dearth of important events, and 
even of any incident worthy of record at 
this period in the village of Barton, has 
driven me to my old haunt amongst the 
tombs. 1 had made out, very satisfacto- 
rily to my own mind, a series of monu- 
ments which perpetuated the memory of 
the descendants of Joacelin Fitz-allan : 
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yet itwasnot^uite comfpfetey there being 
an hiatus , and that of no less a pettfortttge 
that the younger son, evert heir 

of the stmit warrior himfcelf. IN 1 toy 
great joy, however* 1 discovert?# the mu- 
tilated remnant of hjrf effigy' Upon b tilde 
slab In one of the now unused transits 
of the church, a headless- and ahrttmt 
limbless trunk, green with damp, and 
(from its low situation on the pavement) 
nearly covered with the fungus tribe. 
The old chronicles, which have been my 
study for some time past, have made me 
very well acquainted with the history of 
this worthy. Though the sextfrvftnd I 
do not agree about the identity of the 
tomb, he adhering to the vulgar tradition 
which ascribes this gravestone to another, 
and I as vehemently insisting that it 
covers the earthly remains of Reginald 
Fitz-allan, I will not trouble the reader 
with the arguments adduced on both 
sides, which, though they made no small 
stir in the village, might not be particu- 
larly interesting to the public in general; 
and being of opinion that the authentic 
memoir which I subjoin will be more 
acceptable than the detail of my victory 
over the contumacious sexton, 1 proceed 
at once to relate the history of Reginald. 

That policy which induced Henry 
VII. to depress the power of the nobles, 
by obliging them to dismiss the major 
part of those dependents who in former 
reigns had rendered the aristocracy of the 
country so formidable, did not prevent 
the younger son of Joscclin Fitz-allan 
from receiving a suitable education in 
the family of the lord Stanley, who, 
knowing how well affected Iris father had 
been to the house of York, showed all 
the grace and favor in his power to the 
son, notwithstanding the extreme jea- 
lousy which the king so meanly felt toward 
all thoBe who had fought under the ban- 
ners of the white rose. Reginald was 
also fortunate enough to obtain tho pa- 
tronage of the countess of Richmond, 
who, at the accession of her grandson 
Henry VIII., to the throne, procured for 
him an appointment in the royal guard. 
This corps consisted of fifty horsemen , 
every one of whom was a gentleman by 
birth, and was allowed to have an archer 
and two other attendants, with three 
stout horses for his own use. Their 
dress was superb in th6 extreme, anil 
their chargers were arrayed in cloth of 
gold. 

Fitz-allan entered into public life at a 
romantic and happy period, not only with 
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regard to his own age, but likewise to the 
particular ®ra of the kingdom in which 
he was bom. The newly-crowned mon- 
arch was a young and gallant prince, 
learned and accomplished beyond the 
common acquirements of his time, when 
men of quality were wont to say, ‘ It is 
enough for noblemen's sons to wind the 
horn and carry the hawk fair, and leave 
study and learning to children of mean 
people/ He had not yet betrayed a sin- 
gle symptom of those brutal traits which 
have rendered his name infamous to 
posterity, but was in every respect the 
hope and idol of the nation. The mag- 
nificence of his spirit, and the splendor 
of his court, were equally new and de- 
lightful, after the preceding scarcity and 
parsimony. England, during the long 
and peaceful reign of Henry VII., had 
recovered from the wounds which she 
had received in the civil wars : abundant 
ilcnty prevailed ; the cultivation of the 
and, and the advancement of commerce, 
both occasioned by the enforced dismissal 
of the vassals of the nobles, who, no longer 
supported at their lord's table, or clothed 
in his livery, were driven to seek their 
subsistence by industry in the useful arts, 
had diffused wealth through the country ; 
and the barons, instead of expending 
their incomes in the maintenance of a 
numerous train of dependents, encou- 
raged the rising growth of manufacture, 
and, whilst pampering their own vanity 
by indulging in luxury of every kind, 
allowed the democratic part of the nation 
to acquire a degree of weight and com- 
fort which it had never enjoyed before. 

Reginald was expert in all those 
manly exercises in which the king de- 
lighted. In the trials of archery his 
shaft flew as far> and hit the mark as 
bravely as those of the monarch, or of 
his favorite Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk. The tilt-yard in the old palace 
of Westminster witnessed his exploits ; 
and there, whilst running at the ring 
or couching a lance, he sighed his soul 
away with many other cavaliers for 
Henry's sister, the beautiful Mary. 
The duke, to whom, from a similarity 
in disposition and pursuits, Reginald 
had strongly attached himself, was a 
more open suitor to this distinguished 
lady, who, delighting in the tourney and 
the ball, distributed the prizes with her 
own hand at the one, and danced with 
the successful candidates at the other. 
Fitz-allan, obliged to be content with 
praises and prognostics of future success. 


languished for the golden spurs which 
would enable him to cope with nobles, 
and to kneel at the feet of a princess for 
his reward. Not without ambition, yet 
destitute of presumption, though he had 
dared to raise his eyes to a royal maiden, 
his passion was hopeless, and his utmost 
wish or expectation was to prove his love 
and his fidelity by some signal action, and 
by constant service. Brandon, though 
perhaps more confident, was equally ro- 
mantic. The amazing advancement of 
his fortune, his father sir William having 
only been standard-bearer of the earl of 
Richmond on Bosworth-fteld, inspired 
him with the idea that his star would 
lead him to still higher distinction, and 
therefore he abandoned his whole soul 
to the fair object of his adoration. ‘ News, 
my lord/ cried Fitz-allan to the duke, as 
lie crossed the hall of the palace. ‘What 
is it worth, good Reginald?' replied the 
gracious Suffolk — e a silken plume for a 
holiday cap, or a stout steel for a battle- 
field.’ — ‘Nay/ said the guardsman, ‘a 
guerdon more rich and princely: but 
that it will soon be bruited by the com- 
mon grooms of the chamber, 1 would 
not sell it at a less price than a knight's 
morion. By the hem of my lady’s kirtle, 
(and that is no mean oath) it is worth 
the golden round that circles the brow 
of a baron/ — ‘Then I may not bid so 
high/ returned Brandon, ‘and must be 
content to wait till it is gossiped abroad 
by the pages and waiting-gentlewomen/ 
— ‘ Then thou wilt lose an hour of feli- 
city cheaply purchased by the best jewel 
in thy crest. Come, 1 will play the 
noble, and give tliee the tidings. The 
arch-duke Charles, regardless of his 
honor, has deserted his betrothed bride ; 
he marries a princess of France, and 
Mary of England is free/ — ‘ Reginald 
Fitz-allan/ cried Brandon, tearing a 
gold chain from his neck, to which was 
suspended a diamond of value, ‘ wear 
this, in remembrance of the gratitude of 
Suffolk: be always the bearer of in- 
telligence as welcome as this, and thou 
wilt prosper in the courts of kings/ — 
‘ One silken riband from the tresses of 
Mary is worth a dozen of these baubles/ 
said Reginald, sighing ; ‘ and he per- 
chance flies to receive even a sweeter 
favor from her hands ; but/ clasping the 
chain over his embroidered vest, he con- 
tinued, ‘ she will not be torn away from 
us : I may gaze upon her peerless beauty, 
and draw the sunshine of my existence 
from her beaming eyes, striving by my 
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conduct to deserve a treasure 1 may 
never hope to win.’ 

The romantic passion of the young 
knight for a lady exalted to such a 
height above him inspired his soul with 
lofty thoughts, guarded every word and 
action, and preserved him from all mean 
attachments and ignoble pleasures, whilst 
the impossibility of attainment sobered 
his desires, and prevented all feverish 
impatience, the delusive whispers of 
hope, or the thrilling agonies of despair. 
It was not so with Brandon: he en- 
joyed the king's favor, and, conscious 
that he was the secret object of Mary's 
love, trusted that the influence of his 
natal star would prevail ; yet sometimes, 
doubtful of so fair a destiny, suffered all 
the alternations from blissful certainty 
to trembling fear. ‘ Short-lived,' he ex- 
claimed, ‘ lias been my happiness ; I 
have lost her for ever. Louis of France, 
with a feeling which I must honor, 
though it deprives me of all that is most 
precious and dear, lias, through the mere 
report of Mary’s graces, sheathed the 
hostile sword, and demanded her for liis 
bride. My only consolation, Fitz-allan, 
must be, that 1 am appointed an attend- 
ant in her train.' — ‘ A boon, my lord,’ 
cried Reginald, ‘if you love me! Let me 
also approve myself the faithful, though 
humble, slave of England's fairest, 
brightest flower, and move his grace to 
permit me to cross the seas in his sister's 
service.' Suffolk, who knew how to ap- 
preciate the chivalrous spirit of the youth, 
granted his request ; and, guarded by de- 
voted hearts, the princess repaired to the 
French court. With the flower of the 
nobility, she carried over the magnificent 
diversions to which she had been ac- 
customed ; and Louis XI L, though fifty- 
two, and in delicate health, was too 
deeply imbued with the gallantry of the 
age to refuse, to a beautiful bride of six- 
teen, the enjoyment of splendid pageants 
in the indulgence of her taste for knightly 
sports and exercises. In every tourna- 
ment the English combatants were the 
most successful ; and the fair dames of 
Gaul, delighted with the gallant bearing 
of their insular neighbours, bestowed such 
marks of favor on the strangers, that 
the French cavaliers began to manifest 
symptoms of jealousy. Reginald, fore-* 
most when glory was to be won, di- 
stinguished himself on every occasion. 
His eyes were always directed to the 
pavilion, where, under a canopy of cloth 
<>f gold, the beautiful queen of Louis 
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sate. At her feet was stationed the lady 
Madelon, the young countess d’Argen- 
ville, one of the king's wards, and 
heiress to large possessions. She ob- 
served the glances which Fitz-allan con- 
tinually darted on the queen's suite, and, 
not dreaming of the wild idolatry which 
caused him to worship at so rich a shrine, 
concluded that she herself was the ob- 
ject of attraction ; and, pleased with his 
courteous ami respectful demeanor, as 
well as with the superior graces of his 
person and the prowess of his arm, she 
ever breathed a prayer for his success, 
and sometimes deigned to send to him 
by a page a handkerchief dipped in 
scented water to wipe the dust from his 
brow. lie had observed a pair of fine 
eyes glittering between the clustering 
ebon curls of a lovely brunette, and the 
admiration which they expressed was an 
additional incentive to his ardent spirit 
to exert all its energy in the glorious 
contention ; yet the charms of the lady 
dwelt not on his remembrance, nor did 
he seek for a nearer acquaintance, though 
their mutual attendance on the queen 
might have afforded him an opportunity 
of speaking to her, if love had prompted 
him to overleap the barrier which the 
difference in their rank had raised be- 
tween them. Madelon, whilst the pre- 
sumption of tlie English furnished her 
countrymen with a theme for animad- 
version and censure, felt that one, 
at least, was more modest than was 
quite desirable, though the virtue was 
so rare and becoming in a handsome 
youth ; and she sighed as she listened 
to the violent exclamations of the count 
of Angoulesine, presumptive heir to the 
throne of France. That prince, only dis- 
suaded by the solicitations of his friends 
from pursuing the young queen with 
licentious gallantry, was the most loud 
in his invectives against the English 
knights, and the most bitter in his 
hatred to the duke of Suffolk, who, ani- 
mated by the presence of Mary, daily 
signalised his valor; and thus, in the 
midst of gaiety and festivity, secret dis** 
contents arose, and the seeds' of enmity 
were sown even at the moment when tlie 
utmost harmony apparently prevailed. 

One evening, as Reginald loitered idly 
in an ante- chamber, waiting until the 
queen should pass into the adjoining 
ball-room, he observed that One of the 
pages eyed him very significantly; but 
the love-sick youth, absorbed in a pen- 
sive reverie, and meditating upon the 
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perfections of the bright, star Which he 
so devoutly Worshiped, took little notice 
of the circumstance. The boy was, 
however, too well versed in the duties of 
his office to allow the indifference which 
Fitz-allart displayed to prevent him from 
performing the errand with which he 
had been entrusted, and taking advan- 
tage of a stir amid the attendant courtiers 
at the entrance of the queen, to address 
him without drawing the remarks of 
others, he plucked Reginald by the 
sleeve, and said, 4 To him who shall stand 
beneath the oriel window of the great 
banqueting-room, which looks into the 
palace gardens, when the clock of St. 
Denis strikes one, shall be unfolded 
tidings of that which is most dear and 
precious to his soul/ Fitz-allau, sur- 
prised, turned to question the messen- 
ger; but the wily urchin had slipped 
through the crowd and disappeared. lie 
pondered upon the words, and concluded 
from tlieir tenor that they must relate 
to the queen ; but he wondered how the 
secret of his heart, which he imagined 
had been carefully guarded from all ex- 
cept the duke of Suffolk, could have 
been discovered. 

The ball passed over nearly as other 
balls had done. Reginald stood on the 
left side of the chair of his royal mis- 
tress ; and, though all the ladies and 
gentlemen of her suite had her per- 
mission to dance, he did not avail him- 
self of it, but was content to gaze upon 
those who were eagerly engaged in the 
joyous pastime. 4 Room for my lord of 
Angoulesmc ! Room for her grace of 
France!’ exclaimed the chamberlain and 
liis officers ; and immediately the obe- 
dient crowd fell back. At that mo- 
ment a voice fell upon Fitz-allan’s car, 
pronouncing these words; 4 The ‘bell of 
St. Denis tolls loud and deep, and the 
moon will shine bright at the hour of 
one/ 4 Who spoke V lie exclaimed, look- 
ing round ; but no one answered. An- 
other movement dispersed the throng, 
and he was left to meditate upon the 
invitation, of which he had been so 
strangely reminded. 

When the court broke up, he repaired 
to his chamber, and, wrapping himself 
up in hiB cloke, proceeded to the palace 
garden. It seemed silent and deserted ; 
the moon threw chequers of silver on the 
gravel paths, and lighted the broad par- 
terres with a flood of radiance. He took 
his station beneath the window, as he 
had been directed; and, just as the 


heavy sound of the clock of St. Denis, 
striking the hour of one, swung through 
the midnight air, he saw a light form 
stealing through an embowered alley. 
The figure approached him, closely 
veiled ; but, as the moon-beams revealed 
the graceful motion, the clustering curls, 
and the dark lustre of her eyes, he had 
no doubt that it was Madelon who stood 
before him. — 4 Englishman/ she ex- 
claimed, 4 do not think evil of the maiden 
whom a high sense of honor alone has 
prompted to seek you in solitude and at 1 
night. Alas, that I should be obliged 
to divulge that which will reflect dis- 
grace upon the nobles of France. I am 
eager to warn you of the danger wlxjcli 
threatens the duke of Suffolk, of a foul 
plot intended to cast a shade upon the 
lustre of his arms, and to humble him 
and his brave knights. The count of 
Angoulesmc, in envy of his distinguished 
prowess, has procured a brutal German 
of superior strength, whom, though be- 
longing to the meanest order, he intends 
to array in the habiliments of a knight, 
that, thus accoutred, he may enter the 
lists against the gallant Brandon, and 
overthrow him at to-morrow’s tourna- 
ment/ — So saying, she would have fled ; 
but Reginald, admiring the generosity 
of her sentiments, gently detained her. 
Never had she appeared so beautiful. 
The hour was most inciting to tender 
emotions, the flowers breathed delicious 
halm, and the soft light of the moon, 
and the calm quietude of the landscape, 
seemed to inspire love. The queen was 
only remembered as a gracious mistress, 
whom he would die to serve, whilst his 
sweet benefactress now appeared as the 
charming object whom he would live to 
please. Empassioned, yet respectful, he 
expressed his gratitude so warmly, and 
pleaded his suit so well, that Madelon, 
already predisposed in his favor, se- 
cretly resolved to share her wealth with 
the gallant Englishman, or bury it with 
herself in a convent. They parted, and 
Reginald hastened to the duke to ap- 
prise him of the base scheme which had 
berti so happily developed. Brandon's 
determination was immediately taken : 
he attended the tournament, as if un- 
conscious of the plot ; paid his respects 
to the queen, and then threw his token 
of defiance on the earth. It was an- 
swered by the stranger, whose gigantic 
size inspired Mary with an apprehension 
that the English champion might be un- 
able to resist the weight of nis lance : 
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bat the gallant Suffolk, nothing daunted 
by the prodigious strength of the Oil- 
man, grappled with his mean yet power- 
ful adversary, and disdaining to attack 
him in the knightly mode of warfare, 
struck lnm repeatedly on the head with 
the hilt of his sword. The queen sur* 
vryed tliis extraordinary and unequal 
combat with the utmost terror . — * llurt 
not my sweet Charles/ she exclaimed in 
the agony of her apprehensions, which, 
.however, were soon dispelled; for the 
duke, repeating his blows, stretched the 
impostor breathless and bleeding on the 
earth, and, seising the shield of the van- 
quished foe, laid it at the feet of his 
royal mistress. The whole Held rang 
with acclamations. It was the last 
tournament ; for the king soon after died, 
and, as the anger of Francis of Angou- 
lesrnc then subsided, it became bis policy 
10 promote the evident affection which 
subsisted between the widowed queen 
and the duke, that a hasty marriage 
might remove all danger of the appear- 
ance of a posthumous heir to the crown. 
It is well known that, lirandon obtained 
the lady's hand against all competitors, 
within two months after the decease of 
Louis; and, in the present temper of 
Francis, it was not difficult for Mary to 
obtain his consent to the union of Made- 
Ion d’ Argenvilie withlteginald Fitz-allan. 
The king of England, at the solicitation 
of tVolsey, readily forgave his beloved 
sister, and approved her choice. One of 
the most distinguished beauties of his 
court, she shone resplendent at the f Field 
of Gold/ where the arch-duke Charles of 
Austria, first seeing the charms of one 
whom he had rejected, beheld them with 
the anguish of disappointment, and re- 
fused to dance. Never have the annals 
of history recorded a more perfect re- 
quital of true love than that which 
blessed the heroic passion of llrandon, 
duke of Suffolk; and Reginald Fitz- 
allan, treading in the same path with his 
noble master, received from the hand of 
beauty the same reward. 


THE OIIAVE OP CHARLES WILSON. 

T ii Liit is a strange unaccountable 
f eting in the breasts of most of ii&, 
which leads us to gaze on, and moralize 
over, the lowly resting-places of the dead. 
Wc fed a kind of melancholy pleasure 
in wand mug amidst ,the loncjrncss and 
loveliness of evening, and entering the 
solemn precincts of the * stilly churcli- 
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yard.' Perhaps it is because me do not 
meet Death in his terrors there; we see 
nothing of anguish and decay, nothing 
of the dim eye and mouldering form. 
We are only taught by < some grassy 
mound or whitened tablet > that a de- 
parted brother is wrapped in his long 
sleep. Tenderness fills our hearts, and 
sweet solemn associations' groupe them- 
selves in our minds. The rudest in- 
scription on the widest stone has often 
an impressive lesson to teach us the 
great influence even of the- humblest 
individual; perhaps he, whoso memory 
that stone preserves, was but a simple 
husbandman; no titles are recorded 
there; not a word is inscribed of his 
power or his fame ; he is only mentioned 
as one who was in life sincere as a friend, 
affectionate as a husband, and tender as 
a father. How wide a circle of happiness 
did this man spread around him I how 
must all good men have blessed him as 
he passed ! how must the elders of the 
people have respected, and the young 
Anen have honored him ! Oh ! if his pa- 
rents lived to see him thus f 'dwelling m 
the wilderness/ how trnist their aged 
hearts have gloried in the son of their 
youth ! Alas ! how must he have been 
lamented ! what sacred tears must have 
fallen upon his bier ! It was to indulge 
in thoughts like these, or in thoughts far 
more solemn than these, that, on the first 
evening of my return to my native vil- 
lage (after many years and many cares 
had left their furrows on my brow), 
when the last golden streak was fading 
fast from the sky, I entered our little 
churchyard, and pacing my way gently to 
the old well-remembered yew-tree, seated 
myself beneath its thick dark foliage. 
What an hour of fond recollections, of 
joys and sorrows, and regrets and hopes, 
was that to me ! times long past came 
back vividly and freshly before me, and 
long unseen forms gathered themselves 
around me. One moment I imagined 
myself the merry boy I was, surrounded 
by the play-mates and companions of 
my childhood, all high in health and 
ardent in spirit, as when we used to sport 
beneath that very yew-tree. The next 
moment the beautiful illusion vanished, 
and I felt myself an insulated being, a 
lonely living thing, rediniiig amidst the 
ruins of my affections, amid the graves of 
my best, and dearest, and earliest friend* 1 ! 
How long I continued, there I kriow not ; 
hut the moon had risen brightly, when 
I was roused from my reverie by a light 

« t. 
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female figure gliding swiftly by The. 
The mourner perceived me not, but, 
throwing herself on a grave not for 
distant, sobbed and wept aloud. There 
is a dignity in sorrow : to intrude upon 
its pHvacy, or interrupt it with ill-timed 
condolence, is little batter than sacrilege. 
I arose from my seat Sit silence, and 
moved softly and slowly away. My old 
nurse was waiting at home to See me; 
she had heard of my arrival, and had 
tottered up to welcome her * boy/ as she 
still termed me. She repeatedly ex- 
pressed her delight at beholding me, re- 
capitulated all the troubles and sorrows 
she had known since I quitted the vil- 
lage, and expatiated, with the garrulity 
ofold age, on the 'changes which had oc- 
curred during my absence. * And then/ 
she added, * we lost young Charles Wil- 
son too, as fine a lad as ever these eyes 
beheld! There were tales told in the 
village, how that the enemy was coming 
to invade our country, and Charles said 
it was a shame for a young man to re- 
main idle at home when his country was* 
in danger, and his father blessed him 
when he said so (for he had been a brave 
soldier in his youth), and bade him go 
and fight for his king and his liberty ! 
And sorely did he suffer in the wars, and 
wan and worn was he when he returned. 
For a time his home seemed to revive 
him; but it would not do; and poor 
Charles is gone ! There is a young thing 
here who will not stay long behind him 
— his poor orphan cousin Lucv, who 
nursed him through his long illness, and 
loved him with more than sisterly love. 
She gets paler and paler, and her poor 
eyes look so wild ; all day she stays with 
liis father, and does for him just as if lie 
was her own ; but when night comes on, 
they say, she steals away to his grave, 
and weeps there for bburs ! I do not 
know what the old man will do without 
her!* Hfe shall not want a friend, 
thought I, even if Lucy be taken from 
him. 

On conversing with many of the vil- 
lagers, the next rqorning, I beard much 
more of Charles Wilson. Every one had 
some trait of his gentleness or his in- 
dustry to recount, some instance of his 
patience or his courage to relate. With 
a feeling of high respect for the memory 
of the young warrior, I again bent my 
steps, almost involuntarily, to the rustic 
cemetery. An old man was seated on 
the stile, when I reached it. lie bowed 
courteously to me as he arose to let me 


pass ; but tliere was something so mild 
and dignified in his countenance, so 
chastened and subdued in the expres- 
sion of his eye, that it attracted my at- 
tention and regard in a moment, and 1 
seated myself by his side. — * Did you 
know Charles Wilson?* said I, as I 
pointed to the green sod which covered 
mm. * I knew him well,' he replied 
meekly. — * They tell me/ said I, * that 
lie was the pride and the ornament of 
your village, the glory of his father, the 
delight of his friends; that he was gentle, 
honest, patient, and industrious, the 
kindest of friends to the afflicted, the 
tcndcrest of soothers to the wretched.' 
— * He was a good youth/ said the old 
man, calmly. — *Oh! it was animating’ 
(I continued, rather piqued at his appa- 
rent coldness) * to listen to the tales his 
brother-villagers told me of his courage 
and noble daring! how he quitted his 
tranquil home to fight the enemies of his 
country — what hardships he endured 
without repining — what dangers he en- 
countered without dismay — how gal- 
lantly he behaved in many a well-con- 
tested field — and how he might have re- 
tired in safety from the last battle, if he 
had not remained behind to bear off a 
wounded comrade.'-—* Did they tell you 
that?' cried the old man, clasping his 
hands together—* bless them ! bless them 
for remembering that! — my son was in- 
deed a brave boy !’ 


THE FEMAI.E WARRIOE. 

I received (says Mrs. Graham) n 
visit from Donna Maria de Jesus, the 
young woman who' has lately distin- 
guished herself in the war of the Recon- 
cave. Her dress is that of a soldier of 
one of the emperor's battalions, with the 
addition of a tartan kilt, which she told 
me she had adopted from a picture re- 
presenting a highlander, as the most fe- 
minine military dress. What would the 
Gordons and Mac-Donalds say to this? 
The garb of old Gaul, choscti as, a wo- 
manish attire !— Her father is a Portu- 
guese, named Gonsalvez de Almeida, and 
possesses a farm on the Rio do Pcx, 
about forty leagues in-land from Ca- 
choeira. Her mother was also a Portu- 
guese; yet the young woman's features, 
especially her eyes’ and forehead, have 
rile strongest characteristics of the In- 
dians. Her father has another daughter 
by the same wife ; since whose death he 
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lias married again, and the new wife and 
young children have made home not very 
comfortable to Maria. She told me se- 
veral particulars concerning the country, 
and more concerning her own adventures. 
It appears, that early in the late war, 
emissaries had traversed the country in 
all directions, to raise patriot recruits; 
that one of these had arrived at her fa- 
ther’s house one day about dinner-time ; 
that her father had invited him in, and 
diat after their meal he began to talk on 
the subject of his visit. lie represented 
the greatness and the riches of Brazil, 
and the happiness to which it might at- 
tain if independent. He set forth the 
long and oppressive tyranny of Portugal, 
and the meanness of submitting to be 
ruled by so poor and degraded a country. 
He talked long and eloquently of the 
services Don Pedro had rendered to 
Brazil ; of his virtues, and those of the 
empress: so that at the last, said the 
girl, ‘ I felt my heart burning in my 
breast/ Her father, however, had none 
of her enthusiasm of character. lie is 
old, and said he neither could join the 
army himself, nor had he a son to send 
thither; and as to giving a slave for the 
ranks, what interest had a slave to fight 
for the independence of Brazil? lie 
should wait in patience the result of the 
war, and be a peaceable subject to the 
winner. Maria stole from heme to the 
house of her own sister, who was mar- 
ried, anil lived at a little distance. She 
recapitulated the whole of the stranger’s 
discourse, and said she wished she was 
a man, that she might join the patriots. 
4 Well/ said the sister, c if 1 had not a 
husband and children, for one half of 
what you say I would join the ranks for 
the emperor/ This was enough. Maria 
received some clothes belonging to her 
sister’s husband to equip her ; and, as her 
father was then about to go to Cachoeira 
to dispose of some cottons, she resolved 
to take the opportunity of riding after 
him, near enough for protection m case 
of accident on the road, and far enough 
off to escape detection. At length being 
in sight of Cachoeira, she stopped; and 
going off the road, equipped herself in 
malt 1 attire, and entered the town. This 
was on Friday. By Sunday she had 
managed matters so well, that she had 
entered the regiment of artillery, and 
hud mounted guard. She was too slight, 
however, for that service, and exchanged 
into the infantry, where she now is. She 
was sent hither, I believe, with de- 


spatches, and to he presented to the em- 
peror, who has given her an epsign's com- 
mission and the order of the cross, the 
decoration of which he himself fixed on 
her jacket. Slic is illiterate, hut clever. 
Her understanding is quick, and her per- 
cep ti ons keep. 1 think, with education 
she might have been a remarkable person. 
She is not particularly masculine in her 
appearance, and her manners are gentle 
and cheerful. She has not contracted 
any thing coarse or vulgar in her camp 
life, and 1 believe that po imputation 
has ever been substantiate! against lier 
modesty. One thing is certain, that her 
sex never was known until her father 
applied to her commanding officer to seek 
her. 


THE LIFE OF JOANNA, QUEEN OF 
NAPLES. 

This princess, for her beauty, accom- 
plishments, and misfortunes, and also 
lor her problematical character, lias been 
compared with Mary of Scotland ; ami, 
like the latter princess, she has found a 
powerful advocate in the present day. 
Her new biographer has cnli6ted himself 
with zeal in lier service ; x but it may still 
be doubted whether he haB effectually 
white-washed her. 

We were amused, or rather surprise d, 
at a statement given by M. Malcbranche 
(certainly not the philosopher) in a chro- 
nological history of Europe. He says, 
that Joanna had much seuse and wit, 
was liberal, prudent, wise, and pious, 
and patronised men of learning and sci- 
ence; and he adds, that she died in 13H2. 
He does not mention the convulsions of 
her reign, the Crimes which were imputed 
to her, or the violent death to wbicli she 
was subjected. What should we think 
of a chronologist who, in summing up 
the reign of the first Charles, should not 
say a word of the cause or the effect of 
the civil war, and should merely affirm, 
that the king was a wise, gracious, and 
religious prince, and died on the SOtli of 
January, in the 24th year of his reign r* 
Is this a proper mode of writing even 
annals ? 

Robert, ling of Naples, styled theWisc 
and the Good, died in 1343, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grand-daughter Joanna, 
whom lie had given in marriage, while 
she was very young, to Andrew, the Hun- 
garian. Tli is was an ill-judged step, and 
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inconsistent with liis usual wisdom. Ro- 
bert, an artful priest, took advantage of 
this impolitic connexion, and (says the 
author of the Historical Life of Joanna) 
demanded admission to the council lor 
himself, as preceptor, and lor Nicholas 
the Hungarian, as governor of the young 
king ; and the members, by a fatal over- 
sight; admitted them to a share in the 
government, thus umloing^in an hour, 
all the measures the late king had taken, 
for a series of years, lor their exclusion. 
By a continuation of tlie same artificts 
the friar procured the admission of some 
of his creatures to the council, and the 
appointment of others to offices of trust 
and importance; and was thus enabled 
to seize the reins of government, when 
the unfortunate interference of pope Cle- 
ment VI. canceled the regency as ap- 
pointed by the will of Robert, and no- 
minated his legate to the administration. 
The turbulent and ambitious amongst 
the nobles now seised the opportunity of 
forwarding their own schemes, and would 
obey neither the regency nor the legate, 
pleading the rights of the council of re- 
gency when the legate commanded, and 
denying their authority when they en- 
deavoured to enforce obedience, to the 
papal mandates. Friar Robert, active 
and ambitious, governed the populace 
by his hypocritical pretences to siqierior 
sanctity; and, working on the hopes of 
the mercenary and profligate among the 
nobles by promises of future .advance- 
ment, he soon found himself at the head 
of a party powerful enough to enable him 
to defy both pope and regency; and, no 
longer keeping any measures, claimed 
every thing in right of Andrew alone, 
treated both the queen dowager and the 
queen regnant with the utmost insolence, 
and the latter, as the wife of Andrew, 
became, in fact, only a state prisoner in 
their hands, whilst the other members 
of the royal family, banished from couft 
by the arrogance of the Hungarians, 
abandoned her to her fate, some of the 
princes of the blood retiring to their own 
fortresses to brood o\er schemes of re- 
venge or aggrandisement at home, others 
repairing to the shores of Greece in the 
vain hope of establishing, their title to 
the empire of the west by force of arms. 
This first reverse of fortune was a hard 
trial to a princess of sixteen, who had 
hitherto been the object of parental fond- 
ness and courtly adulation ; but what 
afflicted her still more was the w&ak in- 
dolence of her husband, who was not 
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less than herself the slave of the Hun- 
garians. 

The coronation of Andrew was op- 
posed by the Neapolitan princes, who 
dreaded the insolence of the Hungarians, 
if they should be iurnislicd with any h- 
gitimate title to rule; yet, at length, a 
bribe to the pope from the court of Hun- 
gary procured his bull for the coronation 
of Andrew and Joanna conjointly, but, 
of the former, only as consort of the 
queen. The celebration of this ceremony 
was, however, frustrated by a melan- 
choly incident. 

‘ The 20 tli of September was fixed for 
the coronation of the king and queen. 
On the night of the 18th they retired to 
rest as usual, intending to return at an 
early hour the next day to Naples. The 
Hungarian attendants of Audrow were 
sunk in sleep and wine,* the monks of the 
convent were enjoying their short repose 
previous to their customary hour of 
chanting matins, when M a brier, the sis- 
ter of Jacobuzio di Face, Andrew's cham- 
berlain, who was one of the ladies of the 
queen’s bed-chamber, entered in haste, 
and told Andrew that a courier from 
Friar Robert had just arrived, and waited 
to confer with him on affairs of moment. 
Unsuspicious of any evil design, the 
prince got up and dressed himself, in 
order to proceed to an apartment at the 
end of a neighbouring gallery, where, 
not the supposed courier, hut some of 
the conspirators were assembled. Im- 
mediately on his leaving the queen, the 
door of her apartment was secured by the 
conspirators, we must suppose, to prevent 
1 i is return or her egress W n en h c ol ahon t 
the middle of the gallery, some persons 
surrounded him; one stopped his mouth 
■with an iron gauntlet or glove, so as to 
prevent his cries; others throw round his 
neck a cord with a running knot, a towel, 
or a handkerchief, and all dragged him 
forward to the balcony of the open gal- 
lery, from which ho was hung over the 
garden, and some of the conspirators 
stationed there strangled him b} pulling 
him by the feet. Having accomplished 
their horrible purpose, they would have 
proceeded tohury the body in the garden, 
with the infciiliun of saving he had left 
the kingdom for Hungary, by the advice 
of his chuiiseiiors; hut the execution of 
this imbecile contrivance was stopped by 
the unexpected appearance of a maid who 
slept near, probably in one of the apart- 
ments under she balcony, aud who was 
disturbed by the fall of the body, when 
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the cord which suspended it was cut or 
broken. Her cries assembled the inha- 
bitants of the convent to the spot and 
dispersed the conspirators, and the body 
of the unfortunate prince was immedi- 
ately carried into the church of the con- 
vint. Of this horrible transaction little 
is certainly known, except the atrocious 
catastrophe. Historians disagree as tc 
the circumstances, the instigators and 
the perpetrators of the murder. Some 
say that Andrew was sleeping with the 
queen when lie was called up; and as 
Boccaccio on one side, who was at 1 Naples 
at the time, and Villani on the other, 
who had been informed by Nicholas the 
Hungarian, agree in this, it was most 
probably the case; others, however, say 
lie was m the ante-chamber, undressing, 
and others that lie was in a different 
apartment, with the ladies of the queen's 
bed-cl iambi r, laughing and talking with 
childish mirth. 'Hie queen, immediately 
on the murder, fled to Naples, in a dread- 
lul state of agitation and fear, and, call- 
ing round her the most esteemed friends 
of king Robert, commanded their coun- 
sels in this fearful emergency. Mes- 
sengers were immediately despatched to 
inform the pope and the king of Hun- 
gary of the dreadful event; and Joanna 
is said to have written to the latter a 
most pathetic letter, imploring hiy pro- 
tection lor her and her unborn child. 
No authentic account remains how or 
when she became acquainted, or showed 
acquaintance, with the murder of An- 
drew. Villani only says she returned to 
Naples next morning, and did not show 
die grief she ought to have done. Her 
contemporary friends, who have not hail 
recourse to invention in her defence, are 
also silent on the subject. But some 
writers have represented her behaviour 
according as it appeared most likely to 
their imagination that she woultl act on 
the supposition of her guilty participa- 
tion in the foul deed. The chronicle of 
Graviua represents the nurse, after see- 
ing the body in the garden, as calling 
Andrew, and receiving no answer, on 
which she burst into tlic apartment; and 
states, that when the queen was in- 
formed by her and others, whom her 
cries drew to her apartment, of the mur- 
i’U r of the king, she was so conseieiiee- 
htrieken, and in such a state of guilty 
confusion, that she could not even rise 
liom (he spot where she lay till the morn- 
ing was far advanced, and knew not how 


to raise her tearless eyes, or to look iqm 
any one.* 

* It may easily be supposed that some 
inquiry was made into this extraordinary 
murder ; hut our author is by no means 
inclined to admit that the investigation 
so far implicated the young queen, as to 
demonstrate her guilt* i’hilippa, the 
Catanest, her companion and instruct- 
ress, suffered death for her supposed 
concern in the flagitious act, and other 
executions also took place ; and commo- 
tions arose, by which the queen’s autho- 
rity was endangered. She was accused 
of the murder by the duke of Durazzo, 
who had married her sister ; and Louis, 
king of Hungary, menaced her with a 
formidable invasion. At this alarming 
crisis, she was advised by her council to 
seek a protector in a cm sort whose valor 
and ability might repel her numerous and 
powerful enemies; nor was any connexion 
deemed more suitable than a match with 
lu r cousin, Louis of Taivnto, then in his 
twenty-sixth year, one of the most ac- 
complished princes of the age. But, 
however eligible this alliance was in it- 
self, it gave rise to the most sinister mis- 
representations; for the queen was ac- 
cused of having indulged a criminal 
passion for Louis during her former hus- 
band's life-time. The king of Hungary 
now demanded of the pope the investi- 
ture of her kingdom for himself, to the 
exclusion not only of .Ioanna, hut of the 
infant Cnrobert ; and, on the pontiff’s 
refusing to listen to his claims, he ac- 
cused her at the bar of llicnzi, the tri- 
bune of Home. At length, after having 
practised with effect the arts of corrup- 
tion, he invaded the Neapolitan territory, 
and several towns and castles imme- 
diately surrendered. Internal dissensions 
and perfidy conspired to aid his cause : 
the duke of JJurazzo hoped, by betray- 
ing Joanna, to conciliate the favor oi tfie 
Hungarian monarch, and conceal ironi 
him his own designs, which were even- 
tually to secure the crown in right of his 
wife Maria, not doubting that, after a 
short period, the people would eagerly 
seise the opportunity of shaking off a 
foreign yoke. Joanna, seeing no other 
means of safety, resolved to seek An 
asylum in ITovence, and the grief ex- 
hibited at lior departure proved the at- 
tachment which her subjects still felt 
toward her. 

The princes of the royal family, having 
obtained a safe-conduct from the Hun- 
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Parian, went to meet him at A versa, 
when, arriving at the Celeatine mo- 
nastery, he desired Durazzo to show him 
the place where Andrew had been killed, 
and immediately taxing him with hav- 
ing promoted the murder, caused him to 
be stabbed on the spot. The widowed 
Maria now fled into Provence, where 
she found her sister a state prisoner in 
the palace at Aix ; for the Hungarian 
emissaries had succeeded in persuading 
the people that her object was to sell her 
French dominions to her cousin John, 
duke of Normandy. Shortly after, Louis 
of Tarento arrived in Provence, accom- 
panied by the bishop of Florence, whose 
great influence at the papal court, he 
thought, would enable him to promote 
considerably the cause of Joanna, and 
procure her liberation. 

The great cause was at length heard 
in the papal consistory.—* Joanna (says 
our author) was led into this august as- 
sembly between two cardinals, followed 
by a crowd of her friends and vassals in 
an anxious expectation of tl 1 o resul t. As 
the royal visitor was a female, the doors 
of the consistory were left open ; had a 
king been in presence, they would have 
been closed. What feelings must have 
oppressed her heart as she knelt before 
judges and accusers, and the representa- 
tives of every crowned head in Europe, 
to whom she was known only through 
the medium of injurious reports or deep- 
rooted prejudices, and by whose sen- 
tence she must that day for ever forfeit 
or recover her crown and fame ! Cle- 
ment the Sixth, the most refined and ac- 
complished prince of his time, who is 
described to us as more of the gallant 
knight than the austere priest, must 
have had some difficulty to command 
himself, and to keep his seat unmoved, 
whilst the queen knelt a second time in 
the centre of the consistory, and a third 
time at bis feet, to kiss, first, the golden 
cross embroidered on his linen shoe, and 
then his hand, as the privilege of her 
royal rank. Clement then raised his 
fair vassal and kissed her on the mouth, 
when, after a few words of filial obe- 
dience had been proffered on one side 
and of paternal protection on the other, 
he placed her on the vacant seat pre- 
pared at his right hand, a little lower 
than his own, with a crimson cushion 
embroidered in gold for her feet. Louis 
of Tarento then similarly paid his obei- 
sance to the pope, kissing his hand and 
mouth as the privilege of his high birth. 


whilst Joanna, pausing for a short time, 
collected all the powers of her mind for 
the arduous task before her. Nicholas 
Acciaioli, and a few others of the most 
distinguished of her suite, were in turn 
presented to Clement ; the object of the 
queen's visit was declared, and Joanna, 
leaving her seat, proceeded to address 
the august assembly. All eyes were 
turned on her, and, thus attracted, were 
not to be again quickly withdrawn. Her 
figure was tall and nobly formed, her 
air composed and majestic, her carriage 
altogether royal ; her features were of 
exquisite beauty, and, with a character 
of grandeur, had a certain air of natural 
goodness that softened their expression 
and won the love, whilst she commanded 
the respect of those who beheld her. But 
whatever might have been the expecta- 
tions excited by her countenance and 
manner, they were far surpassed by the 
irresistible eloquence of her address to 
the assembly, which was undoubtedly 
the most powerful specimen of female 
oratory that history lias recorded. The 
order she adopted in her defence showed 
that she had not in vain studied the 
master-pieces of Ciceronian eloquence. 
The points of her defence were first 
stated with logical clearness, and with so 
much force, brevity, and perspicuity, 
that her judges pronounced her not only 
innocent , but above the suspicion of guilt. 
Having first convinced the understand- 
ings of her auditors, she next appealed to 
their feelings, expressed the utmost hor- 
ror of the foul crime with which she 
was charged, with moving pathos de- 
plored the lamentable fate of her hap- 
less consort, and finally appealed to the 
justice of the pope and sacred college, 
the supreme judges of Christendom, to 
proclaim to the world at large the inno- 
cence of a persecuted orphan and in- 
jured queen. The Hungarian ambas- 
sadors, utterly confounded, attempted 
no reply ; they had no evidence to pro- 
duce, nothing with which they could 
combat her arguments, except those 
vague accusations which alone bad been 
adduced in support of tbe heinous charge 
against her. An acquittal, as ample as 
her injured honor eould demand, was 
unanimously pronounced,, and was im- 
mediately confirmed by an authentic act/ 
It is shrewdly suspected that the pope 
was influenced by interested motives, 
when he so readily acquitted the accused 
princess. However that maybe, Joanna 
and her second husband were now ac- 
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knowleged as countess and count of Pro- 
vence, ami she was gratified with a re- 
spectful invitation from the Neapolitans, 
who promised to expel the usurper, if 
she would assist them with the sinews 
of war. With this view she pledged all 
her jewels, and sold to his holiness the 
city and territory of Avignon ; but it is 
said that he never paid the stipulated 
suin. Louis, returning to Naples, boldly 
opposed his Hungarian rival, and hosti- 
lities were renewed with animosity. 
Finding the disposition of the people by 
no means propitious to his designs, and 
being unable to subdue the realm, he 
agreed to a truce for one year ; and, being 
afterwards embroiled with the Venetians, 
he consented to abandon his pretensions 
to the territory of Naples, and scornfully 
rejected the sum which Clement had 
stipulated that the queen should pay 
hi in, affirming that he had been actuated 
solely by a desire to avenge his brother’s 
death . Hardly was J oanna again seated 
on the throne, and the ceremony of her 
coronation and that of her husband per- 
formed, when she lost her powerful 
friend Clement. She did not, however, 
severely feel this loss, as she appeared to 
he firmly established in her sovereignty, 
and to enjoy the affection of the people, 
whom she governed in general with wis- 
dom and moderation. 

Joanna and Louis, being invited by a 
powerful party to take possession of Si- 
cily, were actually crowned at Messina, 
but were compelled to return hastily to 
put an end to a civil war which had 
broken out between the prince of Ta- 
rento and Louis of Durazzo, and which 
threatened to endanger the crown. The 
former soon submitted, and the latter 
was pardoned on account of his royal 
birth ; and, on his death, Joanna took 
charge of the education of his only son 
Charles, who afterwards proved a thorn 
in her side. 

Alter haying restored tranquillity by 
his prudence and valor, Louis gave him- 
self up to a course of intemperance and 
idle pleasures ; and he thus accelerated 
that death which was doubly calamitous 
to Joanna, since it not only deprived her 
of a consort to whom she was affection- 
ately attached, but left her a widowed 
and childless queen, exposed to the ma- 
chinations of those around her. Nor was 
her brother-in-law, the prince of Ta- 
ronto, tardy in attempting to avail him- 
*fclf of the opportunities afforded by her 
situation. Under the plea of render- 


ing assistance to her, he immediately 
hastened to Naples ; but his real design 
was to assume the government, and 
leave her only the shadow of authority. 
Joanna, however, peremptorily refused 
him any share of power, and, being ad- 
vised by her council to secure herself a 
protector in the person of a husband, she 
made choice of her kinsman, James of 
Majorca, and her nuptials with him 
were celebrated in the second year of her 
widowhood. Their union was not per- 
manent; for, his father having been 
treacherously murdered by Peter of Ar- 
ragon, James was drawn into Spain by 
a desire of avenging his parent’s death, 
and, being made prisoner by Henry (who 
was contending with Peter the Cruel for 
the throne of Castile), w r as ransomed by 
Joanna, but died soon after. 

The queen was now involved in fresh 
troubles; hut she gradually extricated 
herself, and continued to attend with 
zeal to all the concerns of government 
and policy. Having lost her sister, she 
wished to settle the succession; and, 
adopting one of her nieces, she resolved 
to give her in marriage to her c/rrr, 
Charles of Durazzo: — ■* No guilty pro- 
jects (says her biographer) had yet 
sullied the mind of Durazzo ; his grati- 
tude for past benefits was still warm, 
and that lively anticipation of future 1 
favors, which lias too justly been said to 
be the sum and substance of a courtier's 
gratitude, had some of the generosity of 
youth and the joyous confidence of hope ; 
and, whatever might have been his secret 
feelings, he was peculiarly formed to win 
affection and quiet suspicion. His mild 
speech, deliberate enunciation, measured 
step, and composed demeanour, appeared 
to denote gentleness and tranquillity of 
soul, and effectually concealed the latent 
cruelty and ambition of his nature. Low 
in stature, but symmetrically formed, his 
air was noble and his countenance sin- 
gularly pleasing, his features regular and 
complexion florid. His manners were 
gracious to all ranks, and his generosity 
such as became a prince — especially to 
men of letters, whose society he courted 
in emulation of his patroness. History 
and poetry were his peculiar studies ami 
favorite relaxation amidst the fatigues of 
a camp, and he understood better than 
most of liis time those favorite points of 
discussion which were usually debated 
by the erudite at the conclusion of the 
social repast. As a soldier he united 
both courage and conduct, and so great 
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was his personal process, that, when he 
first went to Hungary, ftetfiew iti single 
combat a knight of gigantic stature, 
whom no other was bold enough to 
attack. — Tlie irreproachable conduct of 
Durazzo unhappily deceived Joanna as to 
E&' real character * and, finding nothing 
to counterbalance his various merits but 
those . vagufc forebodings of the future, 
which scepied' tatlidr to arise from the 
ambitious spirit of the age, than to be 
.justified by any scrutiny of his actions, 
hpwevey minute, in an evil hour for 
him, 'for herself, and her people, she be- 
stowed on him the hand of her adopted 
daiightof, and proclaimed her intention 
of bequeathing her crown to them and 
tlieir issue/ 

As an interval of tranquillity was suc- 
ceeded by new turmoils, arising from the 
ambition of the nobles, Joanna, when she 
was in her 47th year, gave her hand to 
Otho of Brunswick, a brave and respect- 
able prince; and with bis aid she quelled 
every commotion. The long duration of 
her reign, however, so disappointed the 
impatience of Charles of Durazzo, that 
he bribed Urban VI. by territorial offers 
to assist in dethroning her. He openly 
set up the standard of rebellion, and the 
pope preached a crusade against her. In 
this critical situation, she sought to in- 
duce the French to espouse her cause, 
by appointing Louis of Anjou her heir ; 
but sne unfortunately became the prisoner 
of Durazzo, who had entered Naples, 
and, after reducing her to the extremity 
of famine, lia,d compelled her to sur- 
render herself. 

‘ During eight months, all the miseries 
of a harsh captivity were inflicted on 
Joanna, in hopes that the privations she 
suffered might subdue her proud spirit 
to purchase some amelioration of her 
condition by the cession of Provence ; 
but constant to her resolution, the only 
fruit of those measures was a new testa- 
ment made in prison, confirming her 
former grant to Louis of Anjou. Sh c 
was probably at this period utterly care- 
less of life. As thp captive of Durazzo, 
it could possess nothing to make it 
valuable, and had she been restored to 
the throne, unceasing (‘ares, struggles, 
and suspicion, awaited her, and mea- 
sures of severity repugnant to her nature 
would have boom daily necessary . 

* The appearance of a large armament 
in the bay of Naples, from Provence, was 
the signal for the perpetration of a crime 
which Charles had not, perhaps, at first 


contemplated* The duke of Anjou ap- 
proached with a numerous army, and tie 
general wish for the Restoration of Joanna 
was so evident, that her presence alone 
seemed necessary to rally all ranks round 
her standard, 'fo rid himself of a part of 
his fears, and secure to himself at least 
one ally, rharles courted the favor of the 
king of Hungary, who sent an ambas- 
sador to congratulate him on his success, 
and to demand the death of Joanna. 

* W hether the queen was, from any 
peculiar circumstance, led to suspect that 
the crisis of her fate was at hand, is un- 
known ; but immediately before the time 
secretly appointed for her death, she made 
so powerful an appeal to Charles to spare 
tlie life of Otho, that he yielded to her 
intercession, and probablv, as some sort 
of reparation of his offences to her, 
treated him well, and finally restored 
him to liberty. 

€ In the (lays of her most brilliant pro- 
sperity, Joanna had been remarkable for 
her constant attention to religious ob- 
servances, and probably, in the hour of 
her bitter reverse of fortune, they con- 
stituted her only consolation. At stated 
hours she performed her devotions alone 
in the chapel of the castle ; on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-second of May, 1383, 
she repaired as usual to the sacred spot, 
and while she knelt before the altar, 
imploring forgiveness at the throne of 
grace for her past offences, whatever they 
might have been, four Hungarian sol- 
diers secretly entered, and, whilst two 
of them guarded the door, the other 
two passed a silk cord round her neck, 
and instantly strangled her. 

‘ Ilcr body, by order of Durazzo, was 
brought to Naples, and for eight clays 
exposed to the gaze of the populace, that 
her partisans, by the contemplation of 
the last sad rein ai us of departed royalty, 
might be convinced that all farther 
efforts against him were vain. » But this 
had not the effect he intended ; for those 
jyho had been attached to the murdered 
queen were exasperated beyond fqtgive- 
hess, and many who had been before in- 
different in her cause were moved to 
compassion by her unmerited sufferings, 
and, generously indignant at the cruelty 
and perfidy of Durazzo, refused to sub- 
mit to the rule of one whom no benefits 
could attach nor any duty, restrain*. . 

* f Thus/ says Costauzo, f pcaishcd 
queen Jo^rna, a most rare j*nd noble 
lady, run if we admit the opinion of 
the vuljir as to the death of Andrew U> 
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be just i as during the rest of her life she 
was never guilty of any unworthy action* 
She was in justice similar to her father, 
the duke of Calabria, and so beneficent 
and liberal, that there was not a piazza 
in the city of Naples, or in any of the 
towns and lands subject to the crown, 
where she had not pensioners of both 
sexes fed by her bounty; and she was 
wont to say, that those princes acted 
ill who favored and enriched some in- 
dividuals to leave the majority in want, 
hut preferred giving moderately to many 
to giving profusely to a few. She was 
the zealous friend of all the worthy ; and, 
during her reign, arts, and arms, and 
letters, and every discipline, flourished, 
especially in the capital. Commercial 
industry was the object of her peculiar 
favor ; and, as merchants of all nations 
crowded to her ports, she would never 
suffer any tax to be laid on them, as was 
usual with sovereigns oppressed by in- 
vasion or foreign war. In fine, she was 
so gracious in speech, so wise in conduct, 
and so dignified in her manners, that she 
was truly the heiress of tire mind of the 
great king Robert, her grandfather, She 
governed her dominions with vigour and 
inflexible justice, and supported the 
vicissitudes of fortune with unshaken 
constancy, being gentle and moderate 
n prosperity, prudent and firm in ad- 
versity/ f What more,’ says Boccaccio, 

1 would you seek in the wisest monarch ? 
were I to describe all the great qualities 
of lur mind, my discourse would grow 
to an inconvenient length. 1 not only 
esteem her illustrious and resplendent by 
conspicuous excellence, but the singular 
pride of Italy, and one to whom no 
other nation has produced an equal. 

e If we consider the age in which this 
highly-gifted woman lived, her cha- 
racter will be not less our astonishment 
than our admiration. The French writers 
have dwelt chiefly on her unrivaled 
beauty, her fascinating eloquence, the 
kindliness of her disposition, and the 
engaging union of majesty and benignity 
which marked her countenance and man- 
ners, whilst the Italians have been most 
imprest by the masculine vigor of her 
mind and the magnanimity of her cha- 
racter. Some secret charm seems at- 
tached to her name, which has incited 
the historians of Naples and Frovencc to 
lavish encomium with affectionate excess 
on the memory of one so pre-eminently 
favored by nature, and so unrelentingly 
voi.. v. 


pursued by fortune, persecuted when 
living, calumniated when dead. 


A COMPARISON. 

Some reasoners maintain, that the un- 
derstandings of men and women are 
naturally the same, and that the dis- 
similarity, which we observe between 
them, arises wholly from the difference of 
education. Others say, that the intellects 
of men are more adapted to occasions 
that require strength, while those of 
women are more fitted for conjunctures 
which demand elegance, Refinement, and 
delicacy. Men will comprehend the 
various parts of very complicated sub- 
jects, and clearly and naturally deduce 
consequences in a regular series, n o- 
men seem incapable of keeping eo many 
circumstances in view at once, and there- 
fore admit contradictions, without seeing 
their inconsistency : they allude to effects 
without inquiring after causes, and some- 
times even suppose an effect of which the 
cause could not subsist. But though, 
without disparagement to the real merit 
of the sex, we may say their capacity is 
less extensive than that of men, their 
perception seems to be move acute, and 
they will discern immediately certain 
objects of a refined and delicate nature, 
which men will hardly see at all. Men, 
from the nature of their education, are 
best acquainted with the arts of policy 
and war, and with abstruse sciences 
which extend to a large sphere; women 
excel in whatever relates to tjie elegances 
and endearments of domestic and social 
life. This is the province in which they 
were formed by nature to excel; and, to 
consequence, true taste becomes offended 
when they intrude upon the other ; and, 
if they even excel in that other, they dis- 
gust rather than please ; they may enforce 
admiration, but cannot excite love, and 
are rather gazed on as prodigies than 
esteemed or honored as surpassing others 
in natural excellence. Even tne virtues 
of the two sexes appear to differ in ft 
manner similar to their understandings. 
That coinage, for example, which can- 
not be exerted without bodily strength, 
is the virtue of a man ; the courage that 
consists in bearing misfortunes with equa- 
nimity, and suffering pain unrepinindy, 
is the virtue of a woman; and in her 
this only is amiable, because this alone 
is natural. From the same cause wo- 
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•men are most in danger of indulging ro- 
mantic notions of refinement atul de- 
licacy, whilst men are, on the contrary, 
most in danger of reasoning themselves 
inm a degree of insensibility and in- 
difference. Men should inspire admira- 
tion, women love. The duties of both 
S m CS are easil y defined, and may perhaps 
afford a subject for a future essay. 


■REMARKS ON BEAUTY AND ON DRESS. 

Beauty has been with very pleasing 
similitude called e a flower that fades 
and dies almost in the very moment of 
its maturity;’ but there is a kind of 
beauty which escapes the general mor- 
tality, and lives to old age, a beauty that 
is not in the features, but that shines 
through them* It is not merely corporeal 
or the object of mere sense, and is not 
easily discovered, except by persons of 
true taste and sentiment. There are 
strokes of sensibility and touches of de- 
licacy, which, like the master- traits in a 
fine picture, are not to be discerned by 
vulgar eyes, that only arc captivated 
with vivid colors and gaudy decorations. 
These are emanations of the mind, which, 
like the vital spark of celestial fire, ani- 
mate the form of beauty with a living 
soul. Without this, the most perfect 
symmetry in the bloom of youth only 
reminds us of a € kneaded clod and 
with this, the features, that time itself 
lias defaced, have a spirit, a sensihility, 
and a charm, which those only do not ad- 
mire who want faculties to perceive. 

By dress beauty is adorned, and a want 
of that attraction is rendered less un- 
pleasing. The rules of dress have been, 
not inaptly, compared to those of compo- 
sition. It must be properly adapted to 
the person, as, in writing, the style must 
be suited to the subject. A woman of 
quality should not appear in doggrel, nor 
a farmer's wife in heroics . The dress of a 
handsome female should be epic; modest, 
noble, and free from tinsel and all the 
luxuriances of fancy. To the pretty 
woman greater license may be allowed ; 
she may aress up to the flights and fancies 
of the sonnet and the madtigol. One 
Whose face is neutral, and whose personal 
charms reach no higher than genteel, 
should be epigrammatic in her uvess, — 
neat, clever, and unadorned ; the whole 
merit ami attraction lying in the sting. 
But the ugly woman should by all means 
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restrict her dress to plain humble prose ; 
any attempt beyond that is mock-heroic, 
and can only excite ridicule. 


CHARACTER AND SENTIMENTS OF A 

GENUINE HIBERNIAN; BY Mil. THO- 
MAS MOORE. 

Captain Rock, an imaginary person- 
age, speaking of his supposed father, 
says, 

‘ It is worthy of record, as a singularity 
in the annals of the Rocks, that lie died 
in his bed. He had been wounded in a 
skirmish with some parish officers, who 
had seized the cow of a poor woinau for 
church rates, and were driving it off in 
triumph to the pound amidst the la- 
mentations of her little ones. My father, 
indeed, succeeded in obtaining one more 
day’s milk for the young claimants ; but 
the wound, at his advanced time of life, 
was dangerous, and lie resigned his heroic 
breath on the first of April, 1 7H3. 

‘ My father’s character was an assem- 
blage of all those various ingredients that 
meet and ferment in the heads and hearts 
of Irishmen. Though brave as a lion, his 
courage was always observed to be in tlie 
inverse proportion of tlie numbers he had 
to assist him ; and though ready to at- 
tempt even the impossible when alone, 
an adequate force was sure to diminish 
his confidence, and superiority ill num- 
ber over the enemy was downright fatal 
to him. 

‘ The pride which he took in his an- 
cestry was the more grand and lofty, from 
being founded altogether on fancy — 
a well-authenticated pedigree, however 
noble, would have destroyed the illusion. 
He had a vague idea, in which the school- 
master used to help him out, of those 
happy days when Ireland was styled the 
Island of Saints, and when such of our 
ancestors as were not saints were, at least, 
kings and princes. Often would he hold 
forth, amidst the smoke of his wretched 
cabin, on the magnificence of tlie Hall 
of Tara, and the wisdom of the great 
Ollam Fodhlah — much to the amuse- 
ment, as I have heard, of the second Mrs. 
Rock, who, proud of her own suspected 
descent from a Cromwellian drummer, 
used to laugh irreverently both at my 
father and at old Ollam Fodhlah. 

' I was indeed indebted for my first 
glimmering knowledge of the history and 
antiquities of Ireland to those evening 
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conversaanones round our small turf fire, 
where, after a frugal repast upon that 
imaginative dish, * Potatoes and Point*/ 
my father used to talk of the traditions 
of other times— of the first coming of the 
Saxon strangers among us — of the wars 
that have been ever since waged between 
them and the real Irish, who, by a blessed 
miracle, though exterminated under 
every succeeding lord- lieutenant, are 
still as good as new, and ready to be 
exterminated again— of the great deeds 
done by the Rocks in former days, and 
the prophecy which foretells to them a 
long race of glory to come — all which 
the grandams of our family would wind 
up with such frightful stories, of the 
massacres committed by black Tom und 
old Oliver, as have often sent inc to bed 
with the dark faces of these terrible per- 
sons flitting before my eyes. 

' Mis hospitality was ever ready at the 
call of the stranger; and it was usual 
with us at meal-time (a custom still pre- 
served among cottersof the south) for each 
member of the family to put by a potatoe 
and a drop of milk, as a contribution for 
the first hungry wanderer that should 
present himself at the door. Strangers, 
however, to be thus well received, 
must come to pass through our neigh- 
bourhood, not to settle in it ; for, in the 
latter case, the fear of their dispossessing 
any of the actual occupants, by offering 
more to the agent or middle-man, for the 
few acres each held of him at will, made 
them objects far more of jealousy than 
of hospitality — and summary means were 
always taken to quicken their transit 
from among ui . When oppression is up 
to the brim, every little accident that 
may cause it to overflow is watched with 
apprehension ; but where this feeling did 
not interfere, hospitality had its full 
course, and a face never seen before, ancl 
never to be seen again, was always sure 
of the most cordial welcome. 

* Of iny father's happy talent for wit 
and humor, I could fill my page with in- 
numerable specimens, all seasoned with 
that indescribable sort of ‘ vernacular re- 
lish/ which Cicero attributes to the old 
Roman pleasantry. Rut half of the ef- 
fect would be lost, unless I could ‘ print 
his face with his joke /—besides, the 
charm of that Irish tone would be waut- 


* When there is but a small portion of salt 
left, the potatoe, instead of being dipped into it 
by the guests, is merely, as a sort of indulgence 
to the fancy, pointed ut it. 


ing, which gives such rich effect to the 
enunciation of Irish humor, and which 
almost inclines us to think, while we 
listen to it, that a brogue is the only 
music to which wit should be set. 

e That sort of confused eddy, too, 
which the hack-water of wit's current 
often makes, and which, in common par- 
lance, is called 1 a bull, very frequently, 
of course, occurred in my father's con- 
versation. Jt is well known, however, 
that this sort of blunder among the Irish 
is as different from the blunders of duller 
nations, as the bull Herapis was from all 
other animals of the same name ; and 
that, like him, if they do not quite owe 
their origin to celestial fire, they have, 
at least, a lurge infusion of lunar rays in 
them. 

‘ In the rapidity of his transitions from 
melancholy to mirth, my father resem- 
bled the rest of his countrymen. I have 
seen him and some of my uncles, bending 
for hours over their spades, with faces 
where melancholy seemed to have written 
concession d jn'rpcluitc — when, suddenly, 
one of the party would jump up and fling 
liis spade into the air, uttering at the 
same time a yell of mirth, which was 
echoed as wildly by the rest — and in- 
stantly the whole party would take to 
singing and capering, as if that dancing 
madness, which is said to have once 
seized the tailors and shoemakers of dor- 
many, had suddenly come upon them 
all. 1 


A T1IKATJUCAL SKI TCH. 

It has been affirmed, that there is a 
visible decline of the passion for theatri- 
cal amusements: but this assertion ap- 
pears to be only true iu part. There is 
perhaps less inclination for the legitimate 
drama ; hut when the charms of music 
and the attractions of splendor are pro- 
fusely offered to the public, the theatres 
are usually well-filled. Even on other 
occasions the exertions of well-selected 
performers procure a respectable at- 
tendance. Among these contributors to 
the public entertainment, the lady whose 
portrait graces our present number is by 
no means undistinguished. 

When Mrs. Bunn first appeared on 
the stage, she was known by the nAme 
of Somerville, and she then excited 
considerable attention by the charms 
of her person, the gracefulness of her 
manner, and the general propriety of 
her acting. She then (for what reason 
we know not) retired from the metropo- 
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titan stage, and entered into that state 
in which the generality ef young women 
are disposed to try their fortunes. But, 
retaining her propensity to theatrical 
pursuits, she readily accepted, at the 
commencement of the present season, the 
offer of a profitable engagement. She 
has since personated several important 
characters with applause. Her Lady 
Macbeth, unquestionably, is inferior to 
that of Mrs. Siddons ; but her repre- 
sentation of this arduous part is far from 
being deficient in merit, although she 
does not fully enter into the daring, 
masculine, and reckless spirit of the 
character. She perforins queen Eliza- 
beth, in the play of Kenilworth, with 
appropriate dignity and force ; and she 
evinces, in other characters, a greater 
portion of feeling than the critics at first 
supposed her to possess. She has, at 
the same time, some talent for comedy, 
if we may judge from the pleasing and 
effective manner in which she performed 
a leading part in the farce entitled Simp- 
son and Co., a very lively and entertain- 
ing piece. 

ALASCO, A TRAGEDY, BY MARTIN 
ARCHER SJIEE, R. A. 

This is not a piece written for the 
closet, or merely for private perusal, but 
was intended for representation, and ac- 
cepted by a theatrical manager. Pieces 
of the former description are in general 
less interesting than the latter, probably 
because they are composed with a less 
portion of zeal and animation, as the 
author is not enlivened with the hope of 
a striking and public effect. 

Mr. Shce has long been known not 
only as an artist, but as a poet; and it 
might have been supposed, from his ac- 
knowleged sense, that he would not 
venture to run riot in politics, at the 
risque of giving offence to the ruling 
power. Yet the new deputy-licenser of 
plays, Mr. Colman, made such per- 
emptory objections to a number of pass- 
ages in Mr. Shee's tragedy, that the 
author indignantly resolved to withdraw 
it, rather than consent to expunge what 
he did not consider as in any respect ob- 
jectionable. Even Tory critics admit 
that the exercise of power in this in- 
stance was wanton and arbitrary ; and 
the tragedian has therefore appealed to 
the public against the injustice with 
which he has been treated. 

The subject of Alasco is evidently 
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fictitious. The scene is . laid in Poland, 
where the hero, a young nobleman, aims 
at the rescue of ms country from the 
Prussian yoke. He is enamored of 
Amantha, the daughter of colonel Wal- 
singham ; but her father is inclined to 
give her hand to baron Hohcndahl, a 
provincial governor, and, being informed 
of the intention of Alasco to carry her 
off, removes her to the baron's castle. 
On the way lie is beset by ruffians, one 
of whom the hero slays, and rescues Wal- 
singham. The scene now changes to 
the castle, where the baron treats Aman- 
tha with indelicacy and rudeness. Alasco 
enters and fights with the baron, whom 
he disarms, but is seized by the servants. 
His friend Conrad and numerous fol- 
lowers force the castle, and Hohendahl 
and his servants an* made prisoners, but 
released. The colonel now gives his 
daughter to Alasco ; but, perceiving his 
patriotic views, declares that lie will take 
the field for the king, though against 
Alasco. An interesting and vigorous 
scene follows, in which the patriotic con- 
duct of Alasco and Conrad is finely con- 
trasted with the personal malignity of 
some of their associates. The parties 
take the field. Amantha is captured 
and conveyed to the camp of Ho- 
hendahl, who afterwards encounters 
Alasco, and taunts him with the fate of 
his wife. They fight ; the baron falls, 
and is borne off the field, when a retreat 
is sounded, because Walsingham has ap- 
peared in great force, and driven the in- 
surgents before him. The colonel and 
the youth meet, and seem to he com- 
pletely reconciled; but the claims of 
supposed duty triumph over those of 
private regard, and the former delivers 
up his sou-in-law as a prisoner, yet pe- 
titions the king to spare his life. Ho- 
hendahl, having his rival in his power, 
resolves to murder him ; but his emis- 
sary Maliuski is killed by Conrad. 
Alasco, willing to die for his country, at 
first refuses to attempt his escape, until 
he is reminded of Amantha : just as he is 
about to set forth, her voice is heard, and 
he turns back ; during their interview 
the knell of death is sounded. He is led 
to the scaffold ; and Amantha, left in the 
dungeon, stabs herself. At this moment 
Walsingham enters, having procured a 
pardon for Alasco, who follows in time 
to catch the dying words of his wife. 
Shocked at her fate, and despairing of 
happiness or comfort, he puts aa end to 
his own life. 
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Hence It appears that Mr. Bheete pro- 
duction has two of the requisites of tra- 
g»dy;- — it excites both terror and pity. 
The interest might have been better 
sustained, and prosaic languor might 
have been avoided by the exercise even 
of less talent than the author possesses : 
yet the piece lias considerable merit and 
various beauties. 

The following extracts may be given 
as fair specimens of the piece. 

SOLITUDE. 

A terror sure, beyond th’ occasion, thrills 
Through all my frame. I feel as one im- 
prison’d — 

As hope and safety were shut out these walls. 
How still again ! — no stir of life relieves 
The dreary sense of loneliness that sinks rnc ! 
Would Bertha were come back ! silence sleeps 
here. 

As ’twere the death of sound, appalling more 
Than uproar. Hark ! — ’twas my own motion 
startled rnc. 

There is a gloom in grandeur which, methinks, 
O’crclouds the cheerful spirit— frolic mirth, 
The homely happiness of humbler life, 

Retreats abashed before the solemn brow 
Of courtly pomp and grave-air’d ceremony. 

In these apartments, since her death, disused, 
The baron’s lady, hapless Elrica, 

From some mysterious cause, was long im- 
mured ; 

A woman of all excellence, ’tis said, 

And (as the story goes) most foully dealt by. 
Here hangs her picture, and it speaks her fair ; 
A sweetness sad, submissive and resign’d, 
Beaming serenely forth, through grace and 
symmetry. 

How my heart sinks in horror of the wretch, 
Whose cruelty betrayed her ! 

A SOLDIEll’K FAITH. 

But I was never skill’d in controversy ; 

Fear God, and love the king —the soldier's 
faith — 

Was always my religion, and I know 
No heretics, but cowards, knaves, and traitors. 
WJjen I have seen, in the hot hour of war, 

A gallant fellow mount the perilous breach, 
Awl lay about him bravely for his country, 

1 never questioned him his faith— not I ! 

But, by his practice, judged him a good 
Christian. 

No, no, wbate’er the color of his creed, 

The man of honor ’a orthodox. 

A patriot's feelings. 

Ask you my grievance? — ’tis my country’s 

ruin— 

What ! w’t because I live' and breathe at 
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Can cat, diink^deep, andimoiie4i9W0acted, 
That I should calmly vww tap chkiuby^a 
’ wrong* 1 l 

For what are we styled noble, &n& endowed , 
Whh ponqS and privilege— stationed to loqk 
d°Wn, . , 

From lofty pedestals of state, on those. 

By whose hard toil we live in luxury ? 

For what, thus raised above our fellow creatures, 
And fed like gods on intense, but to show 
Superior worth— pre-eminence of virtue ! 

To guard with holy zeal the people s rights', 
And stand firm bulwarks ’gainst the tide of 
power, 

When rushing to o’erwhelm t hap *. 
b evolution. 

A noble cause ! — O ! monstrous blasphemy ! 
The cause of mutiny —of mad revolt ! 
Convulsion— anarchy ! the last resource 
Of bankrupt knaves and needy profhgates! 
Wretches, whom envy of all nobleness 
Transforms to fiends, and qualifies tor traitors! 
A cause the ruffian flies to as a sanctuary ! 

Vt here sin and shame find grace and fellowship, 
Where outcast crimes, unhanged iniquities, 
Are sheltered ’midst the general perfidy. 

And shuffled in the pack ! 

HONORABLE FREEDOM. 

Shall we, who lift our swords against a tyrant, 
O’cract his part ourselves ! — shall we install 
The fiend Revenge in triumph on his throne ! — 
Bid havoc and confusion rage around. 

Till, in some breathless pause ot blood and 
tumult, 

The despot comes again to dose the scene, 
And finish the catastrophe of freedom. 

No, let us prove that man unsliackled man — 
Is not a maniac wretch, whose frantic liand 
Still turns against himself, and strikes at all , 
He should respect and reverence — let us prove, 
At least, that we are worthy of our cause ; 
Fierce in the field as tigers, for our rights. 
But, when the sword is sheathed, the friends 
of peace, 

And firm, for law and justice. 

****** 

I would that every knave 
He has left behind might strip the patriot 
cloak, 

And follow him. Such ru&iau spirits taint 
The cause of freedom. They repel its friends* 
And so disfigure it by blood and violence, 

That good men start, and tremble lo embrace it. 
But now, my friends, a sterner trial wails us.— 
Within yon castle’s walls we sleep to-night. 

Or die to-day before them. Let each matt 


* This passage was orfte of those which 
offended the sensitive and Courtly delicacy of 
Mr. Colman. 
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Preserve the order of advance, and charge, 

.As if he thought his individual sword 
Could turn the scale of fete. String every heart 
To valour’s highest pitch ; — fight and be free ! 
This is no common conflict, 6et on foot 
For hireling hosts to ply the trade of war,— 
No question now, what form of civil sway, 
What king, or priest, or faction, shall prevail. 
Ours is a nobler quarrel— we contend 
For what's most dear to man, wherever found 
Free or enslaved — a savage, or a sage ; — 

The very life and being of our country. 

’Tis ours, to rescue from the oblivious gTavc, 
Where tyrants have combined to bury them, — 
A gallant race — a nation — and her fame, — 
To gather up the fragments of our state, 

And in its cold, dismember’d body, breathe 
The living soul of empire. Such a cause 
Might warm the torpid earth, put hearts in 
stones, 

And stir the ashes of our ancestors, 

Till from their tombs our warrior sires come 
forth, 

Range on our side, and cheer us on to battle. 
Strike, then, ye patriot spirits, for your country! 
Fight and be free ! — for liberty and Poland. 


PHYSIOGNOMY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

The fame of Lavater gave a temporary 
prevalence to physiognomy; hut the cre- 
dit which his observations procured for 
it soon declined, and persons were con- 
tent to form occasional conjectures on 
the view of human faces, without pre- 
tending to the accuracy of just or legiti- 
mate conclusions. No such conclusions, 
indeed, can he drawn from this pretended 
science. 

‘ Jt is generally true (says Mr. Howell) 
that muscular action in the face, after 
deducting for the degree of present emo- 
tion and exertion, is in inverse proportion 
to the rate of intelligence, or, at least, to 
the soundness of the faculties; the more 
mind, the less exterior movement. Hence 
the most able and accomplished dissem- 
bler is the one who is the least likely to 
be detected by his physiognomical ex- 
pression. Nor is this to be attributed 
so much to a higher proficiency in the 
arts of self-command and concealment, 
as to the excellence of the intellect. There 
are knaves whose tact is so nice, whose 
perceptions are so quick, and whose rea- 
soning powers are so perfectly serene and 
free from obstructions, that, even while 
watching the crisis of a plot, or actually 
fingering the threads of a fraud, they 
might safely place their smooth, gay, and 


tranquil faces by the side of the open- 
eyed ingenuousness of youth, or challenge 
comparison with the bland smile of be- 
neficence and integrity. On the other 
hand, there are to be found luckless faces, 
very likely to bring their owners under 
unfounded suspicion, which yet indicate 
nothing worse than the alternate per- 
plexity and chuckling satisfaction of a 
petty mind — childishly crafty, perhaps 
in trifles, but thoroughly honest in mat- 
ters of importance. If, then, as there is 
reason to believe, the elements of the 
mental constitution prevail in physio- 
gnomical expression over the indications 
of the actual moral condition of the in- 
dividual, it will follow that discrimina- 
tions of moral character founded upon 
pretended physiognomical or craniolo- 
gical rules have scarcely a chance of be- 
ing correct. Such decisions arc liable 
to error in many ways : — for, even if the 
elements of mind were scientifically 
known, and if the constant external sym- 
bols of these elements were ascertained, 
and if the results of Individual combina- 
tions of these elements were understood, 
a capital source of misrepresentation 
would remain, because that which is 
most important in the actual condition of 
the mind is often very remotely connected 
with muscular action, and wholly inde- 
pendent of original conformation. Be- 
side these uncertainties belonging to the 
imperfect state of our knowlege of human 
nature, we must remember the vagueness 
of even the most precise verbal descrip- 
tions of form, and the incorrect observa- 
tions of one who applies the rule in each 
particular place. 

A system for the interpretation of the 
qualities of the mind by external sym- 
bols, such as might merit to be calk'd 
phrenology, must be founded upon the 
combined observation of all the physical 
concomitants of mind. It is an egregious 
misnomer to confer this title upon a 
system of observations and hypotheses 
relating exclusively to the figure of the 
skull ; yet upon this ground phrenolo- 
gists proceed. These sapient investi- 
gators pretend, that imagination is not 
imagination , but imaginativeness , and 
that the power of recalling or of re-com- 
bining ideas is — Ideality. Under their 
guidance, we shall perhaps be able to 
pick from a crowd of persons, at discre- 
tion, either the enthusiast or the votary 
of superstition ; for both of them, having 
the biforin organs of imaginativeness > 
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will have foreheads bulging at the 
comers, like the bows of a Dutch India* 
man. But where are we to seek for the 
indication of the very essential difference 
between the two minds? And what 
should wc say if we were to meet with 
a case of eminent imaginativeness , — of 
that class, for example, in which the cur- 
rent of thought is evidently ruled by the 
suggestions of fear, which, instead of 
being indicated, as it ought — by two 
walnut-like protuberances just over the 
temples — is, in fact, symbolised by an 
impending frontal mass, that usurps the 
localities of many neighbour organs? 
Every one knows, indeed, that the ima- 
gination is a bold faculty; but that it 
should be an invader of medullary free- 
holds to this extent almost surpasses 
belief. —By these philosophers wc are in- 
formed that, in the interval between the 
eyebrows and the insertion of the hair, 
twelve or fifteen distinct elements of 
mind, like petty feudal lords cooped up be- 
tween a forest and a marsh, have 4 a local 
habitation and a name where, fenced 
about by impassable, though imaginary 
partitions, they maintain their state, and 


whence, in proportion to their several 
forces, not being able to elbow space for 
themselves laterally, they impatiently 
drive bone before them, and obtrude their 
violence upon the superficies. If it be 
indeed true that a symbolic chart of the 
human head must be as thickly set with 
divisions and as intricate as a map of 
Germany, and that the entire surface, 
from ear to ear, is claimed by a clustering 
host of dignities, powers, energies, fa- 
culties, and functions, — it seems not less 
true, that what usually occurs in po- 
litics commonly takes place also in phre- 
nology ; namely, that the stronger powers 
are wont to drive the weaker from their 
patrimonies. If this be the fact, it will he 
necessary to remember that what might 
be laid down as an ideal phrenological 
topograph, duly numbered and lettered, 
will yield us as little information re- 
lative to the site of particular organs in 
any individual head, as we should gain 
from one of M. d’Anvilles maps in 
Ciesar’s Commentaries, if wc wished to 
understand the pi vsent boundaries of the 
electoral states : it is a map of the coun- 
try, but not of its actual occupation. 


&vi*. 


Society of British Artists . — T ii E splen- 
did suite of rooms, built by Mr. Nash 
for the accommodation of this society, 
were opened, on the 13th, for tho recep- 
tion of about one hundred and fifty gen- 
tlemen, who dined there. Mr. Heaphy, 
the president of the institution, took the 
chair on this occasion. The duke of Sus- 
sex, sir Ronald Ferguson, Mr. Lambton, 
the hon. I). Kinnaird, Mr. Hart Davies, 
Mr. Nash, Mr. Campbell the poet, Mr. 
Hobhouse, captain Morris, and many 
other distinguished individuals, were 
among the company ; an excellent dinner, 
the best wine, many professional singers, 
the duke of York's incomparable band, 
and all other * appliances and means to 
toot' which can give a charm to the hour 


of conviviality, rendered it altogether a 
most heart-stirring and delightful meet- 
ing. The duke of Sussex, in returning 
thanks when his health was proposed, 
spoke of the views and conduct of the 
new society, its relation to the Royal 
Academy, &c. in a very clear manner: 
his pertinent observations in its favor 
were ably seconded by Mr. Kinnaird; 
and Mr. Lambton and Mr. Hobhouse 
treated the same subject with their ac- 
customed and well-known ability. The 
unpractised but manly and succinct ac- 
count of the rise, progress, and views, cf 
the society, given also by Mr. Holland, 
the vice-president, was received with 
marks of decided approbation. In the 
course of the evening, this gentleman 
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received, mud Mod, k lihendly- conceived 
and well-written letter from Mr. Soane, 
tWtrchiteei) enclosing * donation of fifty 
guineas. fiii»ipree€iit, from a noyal aca- 
detnicufei, was reoeifrEd (as it deserved; 
with loud applause. Me. Northcote, and 
Mr* Rossi, bad already tent some of their 
productions ; Mr. Heath fa member of 
the academy; was present ; and we know 
that sir A- Carlisle intended to have been ; 
and tbps' is clearly proved, that many 
members of that highly-respectable body 
axe capable of estimating the efforts of 
tile infant society in a proper point of 
view, and conducting themselves with 
that amenity and good-will which ought 
to characterise every artist, and must be 
felt by all who are just appreciators of 
the claims of art. 

The rooms were still farther opened 
on the following Saturday, when a pri- 
vate view, on an extensive plan, took 
place, and on Easter Monday they were 
opened to the public. When it is recol- 
lected that only ten months have elapsed 
since the first meeting was called in 
Free- mason s’ tavern, to consider the pro- 
priety of forming the society ; that, since 
that time, ground has been sought and 
found, — that rooms of this magnitude 
have been planned, and raised, and all 
tile pictures adorning tKeir extensive 
walls (with very few exceptions) actually 
painted for them, — the whole seems al- 
most the work of magic. 

Of the five rooms which constitute the 
exhibition, the laTge central room, and 
one of the end ones, are filled with paint- 
ings in oil, while the others are thus ap- 
propriated,— one to sculpture, one to 
water-color drawings, miniatures, and ar- 
ohitccturaldesigns,andone to engravings. 
Two of these rooms are exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and would be sufficient in them- 
selves for a very complete exhibition ; 
and all of them are lighted by lantern 
roofs* and lmng with a bright crimson 
paper, which, although advantageous to 
all the subjects of art exhibited, is more 
especially so to the sculpture and en- 
gravings* as these receive a mellow tint 
from the generous glow of color around 
them, which has the happiest effect pos- 
sible. We now proceed to notice the 
paintings. 

No. %% Mr. Martin's seventh Plague 
in Egypt, is a most striking picture, and 
combines his highest excellences, without 
any of those defects which have in some 
cases detracted from the great and ori- 


ginal genius he evidently possesses. The 
architectural details, the elemental strife, 
the dim miraculous obscurity, and the 
highly improved figures pf this artist, 
are all admirably given; and we have no 
doubt that this picture will establish his 
fame on a prouder basis than even bis 
‘ hand writing on the wall/ ' , 

38, Flowers, by J. Barney, sen. arc 
exquisitely beautiful. 

41, Antwerp, C. Stanfields— a very 
clever picture. 

Portrait of J, Scott, Esq. by Mrs. 
Pearson * — an admirable proof of female 
talent. 

60, U lies- water, Cumberland, J,, C. 
Ilofland , — a beautiful scene, given ynt\\ 
all the freshness, purity, and truth of 
nature, with light so brilliant, shadows 
so soft, and water so transparent, that on 
approaching it we almost expected to in- 
hale the breexc from the lake. 

61, Twickenham, from Ham-lane, &. 
Ilildilch . — This is one of several good 
paintings, produced by two brothers, who 
are alike remarkable for their successful 
cultivation of their decided talents. 

65, ( I will fight ;* 'P. Simpson, — a 
clever picture of two boys, somewhat 
similar in design to the celebrated repre- 
sentation of tlie Wolf and Lamb by Mul- 
ready, but very different in the mode of 
execution. It is full of character, and 
reflects th ’ highest credit on the young 
artist whose name it bears, and who, we 
understand, sold it as soon as it was 
seen. 

70, Portrait of a Lady ; Lady Bell , — 
full of good color, with much of the cha- 
racter of sir Joshua Reynolds about it 
The fair artist has several other portraits, 
which arc excellent likenesses of the 
persons they represent, and evince con- 
siderable taste and skill. We notice 
them the more particularly, because we 
nre informed that this excellent <U)4 
•amiable woman Las undertaken 4 
branch of art as a profession; a»d « t' 
cordially wish her success. ■; 

81, The Widow, H. liicltfrr*~*(F'hk 
will probably prove the mesft At tractive 
piece in the whole exhibition ; for; ft 
boasts all the usual qualities of thistolr 
mired artist. It represents a wultfWtffir 
changing her weeds for gay dothiu giber 
maid in transported admiration, *n<lj<* 
young dress-maker assisting flit tor ant- 
formation; it is brilliant in coloft a*d 
foil of expression. /•> > 

^Moonlight, WwfaeriJ&MqfiM' 
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—a sweet small future, partakihgof the 
higher beauties of No. 97, which wo 
omitted In die right place* although wo 
were particularly pleased with the fine- 
ness or the composition, the silvery tone 
which It exhibits, and the glowing re- 
flections of die moon-beams in the rip- 
pling waves. 

10®, The Benedictine Abbey, J. Vin- 
cent. — This is one of the happiest efforts 
of the ingenious artist, and a great im- 
provement upon all that we have lately 
witnessed fresn his pencil. 

109, Peacock and Dead Game, B. 
Blake.— This picture, which was sold as 
soon as it was seen, is a Bmall, hut most 
exquisitely finished work, and proudly 
emulates the Dutch school in its own 
peculiar excellence. It was purchased 
by Mr. H. Davies, a circumstance which 
alone proves its merit, as no one can 
doubt the soundness of his judgment, 
and the knowlege he possesses on the 
subject of fine art. 

100, The Fifth of November, II. Bid- 
ding, — a very brilliant picture, that is 
only seen to be admired. 

129, Silenus intoxicated, and moral, 
reproving Bacchus and Ariadne for their 
laay, irregular lives, R. B. Haydon. — 
The great characteristics of Mr. Haydon, 
brilliant color, and Bplendor combined 
with truth of delineation, are admirably 
exhibited in this picture, with a novelty 
and richness of invention, which his larger 

G eturcs did not display. Titian or Ru- 
ms scarcely excelled him in the former 
qualities, as exhibited here; and the 
latter we regard as an earnest of other 
pieces, rich in subject, and moderate in 
Bfoe. 

149, Portrait of the Duke of Sussex, 
J. Lonsdale.— This is a most imposing 
picture, exhibiting a correct likeness of 
the royal personage, in his coronation 
robes. Mr. L. has also a fine whole 
length portrait of a judge, and several 
Others, all very striking m point of re- 
semblance ; hut perhaps the most interest- 
ing is 209 — Tfelma as Hamlet. 

245, View ou the Yare, «/. Stark . — 
This is a beautiful landscape, full of that 
delicious coloring, and faithful character, 
which distinguish the artist. 

294, Smugglers pushing off the Boat, 
M. Brourn.—T\m gentleman, who is a 
veteran in art, having been a pupil of 
the late president, has several good hi- 
storical pictures; but we give this the 
prefe re n ce, heeause it » well conceived. 


Arts. '8fi* 

Vigorous in eneooston, tnrifes thfttim Us 
detail and finishing; 

256, A Bi»DNHimt--^dhX^MiRBlxN 
ward — H. B* Baou.—Tbsmf^ a little 
out of place, wo cannot omit to drew at- 
tention to this striking picture. 

286, Moonlight on the Derwent, A 
Bradley , — a very pleasing promise of 
future excellence. This young artist 
has several pictures of game that are very 
meritorious especially some snipes and 
pheasants. 

296, A View of Rome, R. B, Harm- 
den.— We do not think this the best pic- 
ture of the artist, who has several more 
agreeable ones, on subjects more suited 
to his pencil ; but we notice this as offer- 
ing a faithful and elaborate portrait of 
the eternal city. 

On casting our eyes over the fore- 
going statement, which for the conveni- 
ence of our readers we disposed in the 
catalogue style, we observe numerous 
omissions. Mr. Hcaphy s Game of Put, 
a picture full of humor, invention, 
and beauty, rises to our memory in a 
very reproachful manner. Mr. Glover's 
noble landscape, connected with the 
subject of Narcissus, is in the same 
redicament; and this excellent artist 
as also many other fine pieces, one of 
which, the * Favorite Haunt of my youth/ 
is really, in our opinion, the sweetest, 
most enticing haunt of his riper years. 
There are also some views of Northwick 
by Holland, which struck us on our first 
visit as very beautiful scenes, finely co- 
lored, and highly finished ; and we recol- 
lect scenes of various parts of the coast, 
by Wilson and Linton, of very great 
merit, and a larger view by the latter, 
which will not fail to he exceedingly gra- 
tifying to his admirers. To omit the 
name of Nasmyth would he a sin when 
we are speaking of landscapes ; for his 
are all beautiful. Meyer has some very 
good portraits, and Hawkins a full length ; 
hut to neither of these gentlemen can we 
at present do justice, because other topics 
claim our immediate consideration. To 
this subject we shall revert in the ensuing 
month. 

Mr. Cookes Exhibition. — This is a 
much better collection than any former 
displays in the same gallery. It consists 
of many fine drawings, and pieces in 
water-colors, not only of the old hut of 
the new school. A novelty, which excites 
general attention, co patois of two mooq- 
it scenes, exhibited by an artificial 
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fight.' They Were happily adapted by 
Chprrsborougti to the peculiar inode ot 
HiAtfng'tfarn; and *epfosen* the effects 
df nature fopre powerfully than any 
ordinary picture <rf drawing can do. 
They were painted by that aide artist, 
not for sale, but for his own gratifica- 
tion and* the amtisetn&nt of his friends. 
There is also a morning scene by the 
same painter, remarkable for freedom of 
penciling, natural taste, and appropriate 
coloring. 'There are some fine pieces by 
Turper j and among these tha Castle of 
St. Angelo at Rome, and the Rialto at 
Venice, are more particularly admired. 
Theportrait of a young lady of rank, by 
air Thomas Lawrence, and his Studies 
of Children, are very pleasiug pieces. 
Dewint's Stacking of Barley is full of 
truth and nature ; and several of Girtin’s 
ductions are rich in color and spirited 
execution. Other pieces of great 
merit are the Wise Men's Offering by 
Stothard, a Welsh Peasant Girl by 
Cristall, a Country Girl at Ludlam's 
Cave by Uwins, and a view near Tivoli 
by Swinburne. Among the drawings of 
the old school are some very fine ones 
by Rubens,— the Martyrdom of St. An- 
drew, and the Death of Cyrus, — several 
beautiful pieces by Parmegiano, and a 
charming design of Arabesques and 
other orfiaments by Cellini. 

Bullock's Exhibition . — This display 
refers to ancient and modern Mexico. 
The antiquities belong to the religious 
ceremonies of the Mexicans, their wars, 
arts, &c. The construction and form of 
the stupendous pyramidal monuments 
axe well represented; the altarB and 
idols of the Mexicans are here brought 
before the public eye in all the appear- 
ances of antiquity and truth ; and many 
of the ancient original works are here 
collected. An ancient map of the capital 
is happily preserved, representing that 
extraordinary assemblage of temples and 


dwellings which, existed before the tie* 
spoiling bend of the hitadors leveled it 
With the dust, and out of its fragments 
erected the present city. 

The Colossal Idoli or Great Rattle* 
Snake, is nine feet in circumference, and 
sixty feet- long — a stupendous monument 
of religious cruelty. It is coiled up in 
an erect and irritated position, with the 
jaws extended, in the act of gorging itself 
with an elegantly-dressed female, who 
appears in the mouth of the enormous 
reptile, crushed and lacerated. 

The Great Idol of the Goddess of War 
is a horrifying monster, before which 
thousands of human beings were an* 
nually sacrificed. It is, with its pedestal, 
twelve feet high, and four feet wide; 
sculptured out of one solid piece of grey 
basalt. Its form is partly human; mid 
the rest composed oi the rattle-snake, 
the tiger, &c. From the neck, spread- 
ing over its deformed breast, is a 
necklace of human hands, hearts, and 
sculls, fit emblems of the sanguinary 
rites and daily immolations performed 
to its honor. Before this statue is 
placed the great sacrificial stone , or 
altar, ornamented on the surface with 
the representation of the sun, and on the 
sides with numerous groups of figures 
exhibiting the Mexican warriors drag- 
ging their prisoners to sacrifice. On the 
altar is a deep groove, made to receive 
the blood, and marking the place where 
the victim was laid by the priest — where 
the heart was torn from the wretched 
captive, mixed with copal, and slowly 
consumed. 

Of the other part of this exhibition it 
will be sufficient to say, that it compre- 
hends a panorama of the modem city of 
Mexico; and in a corner of the room 
from which it is viewed appears a hut, 
occupied by a native in appropriate cos- 
tume, who accompanied Mr. Bullock to 
England. 
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THE KINGS THE A mi. 

Tax late perfonnaniK s at this house 
have not been distinguished by novelty : 
but the pieces have been well acted 


and well attended. In repeating Zelm£r*, 
Madame Colbran has acquired additional 
applause by the skilful management of 
her voice, and her elegant style both of 
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singing and acting. On the renewed 
representation of U Barbiere di’Seviglia, 
the illness of Garcia and Benetti occa- 
sioned a transference of their parts to 
Curioifi and Placet, both of whom Were 
respectable substitutes, though the former 
certainly did not rise to a par with the 
absent performer. 

The prime donna lias sustained, with 
considerable effect, the part of the heroine 
in the opera of Rieciardo e Zoraida, to 
wliich a fine chorus and a pleasing air 
have been added. So pleased were the 
auditors on that occasion with her ex- 
ertions in the trio, Sam Valina, and the 
concurrent efforts of Garcia and Madame 
Vestris, that they loudly called for its 
repetition. 

Madame Pasta, after an absence of 
seven years, re-appeared on the 24 th at 
this tbeafre. When she sang on former 
occasions, her voice was slender and un- 
dulating; but it has now a considerable 
force, if not the most energetic power. 
She infuses into it the eloquence of the 
mind, and those lights and shades which 
tend to the production of dramatic effect. 
It is harsh when she particularly strives 
to exert herself ; but her transitions to a 
gentle strain are very pleasing. She is 
occasionally light and playful in her 
manner, and, at other times, assumes a 
melancholy air with dignified propriety. 
Her duet with ( aradori, Vorrei chc il 
tuo ptnsiero, was highly applauded ; her 
call to an absent African slave was 
sweetly plaintive ; and her general per- 
formance of the character of Desdemona 
gave such satisfaction, that the audience 
insisted on her , advancing to receive 
loud congratulations, — a French custom, 
which would be more honored in the 
breach than the observance. 

drury-lane theatre. 

The return of Easter was hailed by a 
new spectacle, which had been long in 
preparation. It was announced as a 
f grand Egyptian tale of enchantment/ 
under the title of Zoroaster , or trie Spirit 
of the Star. The scene is laid in Egypt ; 
but we ought to observe, that it is not 
altogether correct to transform a Persian 
philosopher (for Zoroaster is no other 
than Zerdusht) into an Egyptian priest. 
The hero of the piece, Gebir, is a youth- 
M shepherd/ in which state he becomes 
enameled of Pamina, a shepherdess, 
wlw, though at unconscious of 


her high, is dk* rightful hefoefj* 

to the throne of Egypt. 

yorjte disciple of Zoroaster 
high-priest of bis and magician p£th<a 
pyramids), who confers on mm tl^wrgn 
culous power of obtaining ovary object 
of his desire. , TJbe shepherd* in ty nse* 
quence of this wonderful gift, soon 
comes a powerful .prince, and in pup 
elevation forgets his plighted faith to the 
humble Pamina. In the progress of the 
story she ascends the throue, and in her 
turn rejects the ungrateful Gebir, whose 
love is then rekindled by ambition. But, 
as woman's heart » formed to forgive on 
repentance, Pamina, having assured her- 
self of the sincerity of his sorrow for his 
treason to her love, pardons the penitent 
offender, and makes him the partner of 
her throne. Such is the story of which 
Mr. Moncrieif has availed himself for 
the purpose of introducing splendid 
scenery, accompanied with all the charms 
of music. This is dexterously done by 
the transcendent power of Gebir, who 
places himself in the centre of the earth, 
and calls before him the wonders of na- 
ture and art. In this way we are pre- 
sented with the great Desert of .Arabia, 
by twilight— an Arab encampment — a 
caravan of merchants — the Egyptian Py- 
ramids — the colossal head of the Sphinx 
— the ruins of the Temple of ApoUino* 
polis Magna — the Colossus of Rhodes — 
the Bay of Naples, with Mount Vesu- 
vius— the Falls of Tivoli— the City of 
Babylon in .all its splendor, its brazen 
walls, massy towers, and hangup# gar- 
dens. The scenic display is an titled to the 
highest praise, and. the dialogue was as 
good as, in cases where music and exhi- 
bition form the great objects, we have 
reason to expect. This piece has been 
found so attractive, that it is repeated 
on every evening. Miss Povey ana Miss 
Cubit are the principal singers, and the 
heroine is ably personated by Mrs. 
West. 


COVKNT-GARPEN THEATRE. 

The new piece, prepared by Mr. 'Far- 
ley for this house, is stated to be e a 
grand inelo-dramatic Egyptian romantic 
ttfe of enchantment/ and its appellation 
is the Spirits of the Moon , or the Inun- 
dation of the Nile. 

Setlion, one of the kings of ancient 
Egypt, having been assassinated in his 
chamber in the night, the feitspieton fell 
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tiM'bBfow thejudadet ofifheJaiid, 
'/ttl'-flsnMfaed' to <rt*ato*lexila * «4 2e* 

deck/ the* popular leaderof m -mny, 

wa seii^tdL jui thefemtaarch. The 
usurper intrusted the young prince to 
the care of NbraiWWhoni & imagined 
to be devoted to hie interest, end who 
premised, on their 1 journey terras the 
desert, t o ; destroy him -— but Ncfcad, 
proving loyal to hh prince, designed him 
to the care of an Arabian chief, who 
bound himself by an oath to protect the 
boy, till Norad should again claim him. 
The chief dying, bequeathed the youth 
to the care of his widow, #ith a strict 
charge never to suffer him to quit their 
tribe, till he should be claimed by a 
stranger, producing a similar mark or 
symbol to that which the boy wore in 
his cap, as her warrant for his delivery, 
Tor five years he sojourned with the free 
Arabs of Egypt in their wandering life. 
Zerack, supposing him dead, endeavoured 
to secure the crown to his dynasty by ah 
union with Zephina, the niece of the 
late king, and the last of his race ; but 
the prince being warned by a prophet to 
repair to the city gates at the full of the 
tnoon, he there informed him of the only 
means of destroying the usurper, and 
^Regaining hiB rights. This sketch forms 
the main link of the chain of many in- 
cidents in the melo-draina before Amasis 
triumphs and Zerack is overthrown, in- 
terwoven with the aid of aerial spirits of 
the moon and the apposing power. 

The scenery is of the most splendid 
description-^no words can convey an 
adequate idea of it. The Festival of the 
Moon, at the beginning of the ‘second 
net, and a view of the temple at the end, 
deserve particular notice. But die most 
curious scene of the whole glittering 
miscellany was a march of a caravan, 
which is distinguished by the barbarous 
name of Polemporeremoporokinetdcon . 
By a diora'mic sort of contrivance, while 
a great number of figures in the front 
and middle of the theatre lift up their 
legs as if they were moving forward yery 
rapidly, different descriptions of scenery 
are made to pass across the stage, both 
behind and before them, so that they 
have the appearance of marching through 
a large extent of country. Mr. Farley 
was the usurper, and Miss Beaumont 
was die suffering princess. There were 
some subordinate characters, such as 
Benriceup, overseer of the lands* Tirsera 


Steelpsnstitch, a tailer, aqd Eteodes, 
who supply the usual quantity of 
laughter. The principal parts ba the 
vocal performance were well sustained 
by Miss Love, Mr. I. Isaacs, and Master 
Longhurst. Nothing could exceed the 
applause with which the piece was re* 
ceived, and it has filled the house froifa 
that time to the present day. 

THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

Mr. Mathers is again r at home/ fur- 
nished, as might have beren expected, with 
new materials for the excitation of laugh- 
ter and mirth. His new entertainment 
is called a Trip to America ; and he de- 
tails his observations on peculiarities of 
character, relates a variety of adventures, 
and ably personates a number of indivi- 
duals. Among these, Jack Topham and 
his cousin Bray, two Englishmen, figure 
conspicuously ; but there are also seve- 
ral Frenchmen, Irishmen, and negroes; 
— and the natives are, old Raventop, a 
proring jester,— Pennington, a sentimen- 
tal declaimer,— two landlords at inns, — 
Jonathan W. Doubikin, a real Yankee, 
— his uncle Ben, a Lycurgus of German 
descent, Who gives a capital Charge to 
the grand jury, — colonel Hiram Pegler, 
a Kentucky shoemaker, — Miss Mangel- 
wurzel, a threat Dutch heiress, &c. 

Throughout all this numerous variety, 
our unequaled imitator runs with such 
astonishing verisimilitude, as to render 
his identity almost doubtful ; but, after 
laughing heartily at the parts as one suc- 
ceeds another, it is only when we come to 
reflect upon their diversity and multitude 
as a whole that our admiration rises to its 
due measure, at the wonderful talent of 
the performer. The story is amusing, 
many of the anecdotes arc droll enougn, 
and the humor is occasionally pointed ; 
but, with the exception of a Militia 
Muster, and a Frenchman's Eloge upon 
the Hero of New Orleans, wanting whom 
‘ America would be like turbot without 
soy/ and agaixl&t whom 

De Anglish came den tousand on 

Yen he vas rio more den von ; 

Bat Vat vfes dat to Shenetid Shstckson ? " 
Shenertd'Shftdtson is de boy ! 

the stags introduced are not vefey defec- 
tive. The Post-Office, however, is the 
vehicle for much entertaining colloquy 
and descriptive scramble. A great deal 
of merriment is produced by tjmihtrft- 
dubtkm of American tones, pr<**ui>ci*~ 
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lion, anti phraseology, and the per- 
formance altogether ^characteristic, ver- 
satile, and extraordinary* 

THE MINOR THEATRES. 

AH these places of entertainment were 
thronged on Easter- Monday. At the 
Surrey theatre, the first piece (taken 
from JL»alla Kookh) was called the Fire 
Worshipers, and abounded with magni- 
ficent scenery and processions: during 
one of the latter, a camel on which the 
Arab chief rode, having walked on a 
trap-door, which was not properly se- 
cured, unfortunately fell through, and 
was killed ; but the rider, with great 
presence of mind, threw himself on the 
stage as the animal was falling through, 
and escaped unhurt. The piece was an- 
nounced for repetition amidst the loudest 
plaudits. A new melo-drama, called 
the Floating Beacon , followed, anti was 
also very well received. 

At the Westminster Amphitheatre, 
the Battle of Waterloo Was the principal 
piece, and it highly pleased the admirers 
of military bustle and parade. The horse- 
manship at this house is still excellent ; 
and Ducrow, on this evening, seemed 
almost to surpass himself. A humorous 
piece, styled the Feudal Ijaw , concluded 
the entertainments with effect. 

At Sadlers Wells, three novelties were 
roduced — a ballet, a romantic melo- 
rama, and a pantomime. In the first 
there was a very respectable display of 
the corps de ballet . The second piece was 
called Ora, or the African Slave. It gives 
its chief performers a wide scope for 
rant, but possesses some interest. The 


ametasieto (aefarasthe ketaofthe piac*, 
Cato, a Tunaw?sy sjavfe; isocmi^aed) it 
very tragic ; butit produbedva^ theArit 
representation, a comic effect on the 
audience. By some mistake, the troop 
of grenadiers who were in pursuit of 
Cato, and who were to be the chief in- 
struments of hi6 death, 1 did not conic on 
in their proper time, and Cato received 
only a couple of mortal wounds, from 
pistols fired by his maatear. While he 
was reeling about the stage, apparently 
undetermined whether he should fall 
until he had received a whole volley, the 
captain of the troop (or the prompter) was 
heard fronAehind the scenes, calling out 
to the men, ‘ Why don't you come for- 
ward ?’ This unlucky order was heard by 
the audience, ami produced loud hursts 
of laughter, in the midst of which poor 
Cato was obliged to fall and expire. The 
great attraction of the evening was the 
pantomime; and it would appear that 
the proprietors were determined to make 
it worthy of its title, The Easter Offer- 
ing, or Harlequin s Golden Harvest , for 
they produced not fewer than three 
Clowns, three Harlequins, three Colum- 
bines, and three Pantaloons. To those 
who delight in such exhibitions this will 
be found attractive. In the course of its 
performance, several allusions were made 
to the cavalry regiment which has re- 
cently made so much noise in Dublin. 
A contemptible coxcomb, in a dashing 
military uniform, was made to represent 
the members of that corps ; and the re- 
cent anecdotes of ‘ The Tenth don't 
fight— the Tenth don’t dance*— -were 
not forgotten. 


dPajslnonjL 

RESCRIPT ION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

EVENING DRESS. 

Dress of soft white satin, with large ornaments of pine foliage at the border, 
and a broad fuQ rouleau next the licm. The corsage made plain, with a falling 
tucker of blond. Head-dress of pearls and flowers ; the hair short at the ears. 
Pearl necklace, fastened with a ruby brooch ; gold chain and eye-glass. White 
satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A high dress of grot de Naples, of a sage-leaf green ; the sleeves close to the arm, 
and the mancherons formed of foliage. The border trimmed with two rows of 
rouleaux, in points, with broad-leaved sea-weed laid across, at equal distances. 
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it places ; one fcath& of whiah^oops anjp 
ippera tf groe da Na/des, the same as tho 


" MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

The? metropolis is now completely 
thronged with those composing the higher 
classes of fashion: ,we behold them at 
the elegant morning lounge, llyde-park, 
tjie opera, the theatres, and the select 
and crowded party. From such sources, 
SO well attended, we lay the following 
statement before our indulgent pa- 
tronesses. 

Pelisses of violet-colored gras de 
Naples are in high estimation; they are 
made very simple, and except the bust, 
Which is much ornamented as fancy 
inay suggest, there is nothing very new 
in their make. 

A mantle or Venetian cloke is much 
admired, which is also of vjolct-color, 
and is richly braided with black, highly 
embossed; the material of which the 
cloke is formed is of fine British cache- 
mire : three pelerine capes, falling one 
over the other, finish this elegant cloke 
at the throat. 

The bonnets are large, but their shape 
is good, and the manner in which they 
are put on renders them becoming. 
Beaver bonnets are much in request, 
either in black or light brown ; but the 
small equestrian hat of the latter ma- 
terial is truly becoming to some faces. 
The plumage on the beaver bonnets is 
very costly ; either in brown or black, a 
plume, consisting of only three feather*, 
is often valued at from two to three 

f uineas. Straw and Leghorn hats 

ave already made their appearance; 
the former are encircled round the crown 
with a wreath of large full-blown roses : 
the Leghorn have merely a riband, which 
goes round the crown, and serves also 
for strings. Bonnets of white and colored 
figured gv os de Naples, tastefully trimmed 
with gauze, blond, and satin or riband, 
are .much worn; a veil is sometimes 
added, but they have neither feathers 
nor flqwers* 

Morning dresses are made of English 
chintz at present, in preference to white. 
Pelisse robes of light colored silks are 
much in esteem for home costume : sumo 
fasten down the skirt imperceptibly, and 
form a round high dress ; others are open 
d la SuUane, and partially display a pet- 


ticoat richly flounced and embroidered. 
The bust is much covered, even in full 
dress; beautifully correct, because the 
fair skin, of the upper part of the neck 
only, yet remains exposed ; and in half 
dress those gowns that are made partially 
high give an opportunity of allowing to 
advantage the elegant frills of lace and 
embroidery now fabricated by the hands 
of ingenuity and taste, and which are so 
becoming an appendage to British cos- 
tume. Swiss stomachers are again in 
fashion, and give a very beautiful finish 
to the corsage. Chinese crape, gauze, 
tulle, ertpe lisse, and gossamer satin, are 
the most favored materials for the ball* 
room dress, or the evening party. Some 
dresses of gros de Najdes have been 
seen, the ornaments of which, at the 
border, consisted of a quilling of broad 
watered riband vn serpentine, the same 
color as the dress : between these are ring 
straps formed of fluted white satin. 
Some ladies have three rows of this ser- 
pentine trimming ; but they look heavy, 
aud two are quite sufficient. Beads of 
the mock pearl kind arc much used in 
the trimming of ball dresses. On dresses 
of tulle or gauze, artificial flowers form 
the favorite ornament: the corsage is 
of white satin, with bracers of the most 
prevailing color among the flowers, which 
is chiefly the rose : a sash, with short 
bow and ends, completes this appro- 
priate ball-dress. 

A white satin Scotch cap, with a 
most superb plume of white feathers, is 
amongst the chief novelties in the article 
of head-dress : the band is woven in che- 
quers, in the true tartan style, but every 
part of tlie cap is white. Cornettes of 
fine lace, ornamented with bows of ri- 
band, are worn in deshabille ; and the 
Malabar turban is not yet out of favor 
for home costume, though caps of various 
forms, ornamented wiUi flowers, have 
for some time past been more ip.vpgUD, 
Dress hats for dinner parties are vq^y 
small ; they are of white satin, .proar, 
merited with red, full-blown, ros^ vtyw 
a quilling of blond under the hat nex£ 
the hair. Marabout feathers on dftzs 
turbans are now preferred, to th,ose of 
the ostrich; and we had the. advantage, 
of seeing a very beautiful head-dross on 
a young lady who wsb going to aprirafe 
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ball: the hair was cht&tcte^ In curls, 
and the ornaments consisted of a number 
of very short marabout feathers very 
elegantly disposed ; in front of these 
feathers were placed sprigs of emeralds, 
and the Apollo’s knot was fastened at 
the back of the head by a comb set with 
emeralds: behind this comb were two 
small marabout feathers. We believe we 
are indebted to Parisian taste for this 
charming head-dress, as we have seen 
something very much like it on the head 
of a foreign lady of distinction. 

The favorite articles in jewellery are 
topazes, coral, and turquois stones. 

The colors for turbans, trimmings, 
and ribands* arc damask rose-red, tur- 
quois-blue, violet, and pink. For dresses 
atul pelisses, pink, chocolate, Apollo’s 
lmir, and sage-green. 

MODES PAR1SIENNES. 

Mantles and pelisses are now equally 
in favor for out-door costume ; both are, 
however, of lighter texture than they 
have been for some months past. The 
mantles are of light cacliemire, and 
made with much taste, though they still 
retain the pelerine capes, of which there 
are generally three : they arc left par- 
tially open at the collar, and fasten 
across the neck with a broad gold chain : 
they are most of them richly braided in 
very elegant patterns. The pelisses are 
of gros de Naples, well made, and fast- 
ening very closely down the skirt ; they 
are fancifully but not much trimmed, 
and are of beautiful summer colors: 
light blue, and dead rose-leaf color, are 
the most in favor. A very light kind of 
cloth, called dra/)-zepInjr, is made up in 
pelisses for walking ; they have a double 
collar of velvet, the color of the cloth ; it 
is square at the corne rs, and falls over 
the shoulders: the pelisse is trimmed 
and faced with velvet. Cachcmire shawls 
are favorite out-door envelopes. 

A few transparent hats of colored 
crape have already made their appear- 
ance; they are generally ornamented 
With a wreath of lilac. Colored satin bon- 
nets, lined and trimmed with a different 
but suitable color, are much seen in the 
mornipg walks. The carriage hats are 
l$tg£, and are ornamented with full 
plumes of curled white feathers. Hats 
of grto de Naples have three bands of 
saun round the crown ; they are placed 
very backward, a large bow of riband 
ohtaitiknts them in front, and the strings 


are not tied till they fcbrtfe asfow a# tli^ 
•ash. Chip and straw hats ajre omai* 
inentedwith large bowk, atid i botiqud 
of jonquils. Large bonnets of Scotch 
plaid silk are inuen admired for walking. 

Many hall-drosses are seen trimifiicd 
with two full bouillons of tulle, and two 
rouleaux of satin : in frotft are two Uou- 
quets of roses, hyacinths, and jessamine, 
that appear to confine these bouillons. 
'I'lie border of a hall-dress on a very 
distinguished lady, at the ball given by 
the English ambassador lately hi Paris, 
consisted of folds of tulle, disposed lilfe 
fans, and which ornaments were divided 
by bouquets. Some ball-dresses are of 
colored gauze, trimmed with satin bouil- 
lons ; the bouillons entwined by silk cor - 
don ; a double bouquet of scarlet ranun- 
culus appears to fasten them all together 
on one side : the body is of satin, the 
same color as the dress, with stripes of 
blond let in, and the sleeves of colored 
gauze ; over these falls a double orna- 
ment of white blond. Dresses for home, 
or for the public walks, are of gros de 
Naples, made high, and very elegantly 
trimmed with raised leaves of satin, the 
color of the dress. The waists arc rather 
long, drawn in very small at the bottom ; 
but the bust is often made to appear 
broad and full by bouffbnt drapery. 
White muslin dresses are much worn at 
public spectacles, where it is never cua** 
tomary to dress much, except at the first 
representation of a new piece, or a per- 
former’s benefit. 

1 bosses trimmed with blotid, for eren- 
ing parties, are much in fovor; atul 
crape dresses, with colored satin stripes, 
are in great request for the ball-room. 

Dress hats are of figured gros de Naples 
of various colors. Tin* hair is dressed 
high on the summit of the head, and an 
Apollo’s knot occupies all the space that 
can be taken from the flowers and ri- 
bands. Among the full curls the flowers 
are large, while those who arrange their 
hair in small ringlets have also flowers 
of a more diminutive size. The prettiest 
wreath now worn is formed of white 
hyacinths and roses, without their fo- 
liage. Parma violets, with silver leaves, 
look well, mingled with pearl rosettes. 
Gauze turbans and toques d la Muss e 
are favorite head-dresses for married 
ladies : the latter have rather a whim- 
sical appearance, but; when the hair is 
well disposed arg becoming to most faces. 

The favorite colors for pelisses and 
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dresses are lavender-grey, Nile water, 
green, sulphur-yellow, and violet. For 
turbans, hats, and ribands, pink, the 
color of tho dead rose, and jonquil. 

The bouquets are very large, and are 


placed almost under the hollow of the 
arm ; die flowers are small, but thickly 
clustered. 

The most fashionable fans are mou nted 
in polished steel. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An f Occasional Writer* is offended at our rejection of his poem ; but, if he 
should condescend to re-consider coolly the subject and the execution, he will only 
blame himself for sending such a mass of frivolity and nonsense. 

The Disconsolate Lover, a sonnet from the Italian, is ill- translated, flat, 
and prosaic. 

We can assure F. L. that a sketch of the life of Mr. Maurice, the poet and 
historian, will be given in our next numbe r. 

The f Strictures on the Nature and Constitution of the Royal Society of 
Literature* are too satirical : but we agree with the writer, that there is not a man 
of pofound learning or transcendent abilities in the list of pensioned associates, 
anil some of the names are even obscure. The king, we believe, had no concern 
in the appointment or nomination of these gentlemen. 

The Tempest is properly preceded by the description of a calm, as the con- 
trast is thus rendered more striking : but neither the animated nor the tranquil 
parts of the piece have any strong claim to praise. — What tame tautology is this ! 

€ All was so quiet — 

And stillness held her calm and peaceful reign. 

The sweet serenity gave calm delight.* 

The author then says, 

e Stillness was music to my soul.' — 

Does not this passage border on absurdity ? Is it not a hull ? Sounds are generally 
supposed to he essential to music. We allow that Shakspeare speaks of a sound as 
not inconsistent with stillness — * the hum of either army stilly sounds but stillness 
itself cannot be music. In one of Dry den’s plays,, there is a passage which our 
^correspondent may be inclined to quote in his own vindication : 

f Stillness first invades the car. 

And in that silence we the tempest hear/ 

But we all know that this great poet frequently wrote ndnsense in carelessness and 
haste. 

The Contest, a poem by B., is accepted, and will appear in our next number, 
as will also the Stanzas addressed to Louisa. 

The * Single Gentleman, or a Flight of Fancy/ is under consideration. 

The * Sonnet to April* would certainly suit tlie time in which we are 
writing ; but in no other respect will it suit our miscellany* 

With regard to the e Picturesque Sonnets/ we observe, that the rural spots 
■which arc supposed to have given rise to the effusions are not well chosen, and the 
poetry is mediocre. 


Ee&atum.— Page 160 , for blooming , read beaming. 
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NO. X. 

THE COPSE. 

Avril 18th. — Sad wintrry weather ; 
a north-east wind ; a sun that puts out 
one's eyes, without affording the slightest 
warmth ; dryness that chaps lips and 
hands like a frost in December; rain 
that comes chilling and arrowy like hail 
in January ; nature at a dead pause ; no 
seeds up in the garden ; no leaves out in 
the hedgerows ; no cowslips swinging 
their pretty bells in the fields ; no night- 
ingales in the dingles ; no swallows 
skimming round the great pond ; no 
cuckoos (that ever I should miss that 
rascally sonneteer !)in any part ! Never*, 
theless there is something of a charm in 
this wintery spring, this putting-back of 
the seasons. If the flower-clock must 
stand still for a month or two, could it 
choose a better time than that of the 
primroses and violets ? I never remem- 
ber (and for such gauds my memory, if 
not very good for aught of wise or use- 
ful, may be trusted) such an affluence of 
the one or such a duration of the other. 
Primrosy is the' epithet which this year 
will retain in my recollection. Hedge, 
ditch, meadow, field, even the very paths 
and highways, are set with them ; but 
their chief habitat is a certain copse, 
about a mile off, where they are spread 
like a carpet, and where I go to visit 
them rather oftener than quite comports 
with the dignity of a lady of mature 
age. f am going* thither tins very after- 


noon, and May and her company are 
going too. 

This May-flower of mine is a strange 
animal. Instinct and imitation make in 
her an approach to reason which is some- 
times almost startling. She mimics all 
that she sees us do, with the dexterity of 
a monkey and far more of gravity and 
apparent purpose ; cracks nuts and eats 
them ; gathers currants and severs them 
from the stalk with the most delicate 
nicety ; filches and munches apples and 
pears ; is as dangerous in an orchard as 
a schoolboy ; smells to flowers ; smiles at 
meeting ; answers in a pretty lively voice 
when spoken to, (sad pity that the lan- 
guage should be unknown!) and has 
greatly the advantage of us in a conver- 
sation, inasmuch as our meaning is cer- 
tainly clear to her ; — all this and a thou- 
sand amusing prettinesses, (to say no- 
thing of her canine feat of bringing her 
game straight to her master's feet, and 
refusing to resign it to any hand but 
his) does my beautiful greyhound per- 
form untaught, by the mere effect of 
imitation and sagacity. Well, May, at 
the end of the coursing season, having 
lost Brush, our old spaniel, her great 
friend, and the blue greyhound Ma- 
riette, her comrade anil rival, both of 
which four-footed worthies were sent 
out to keep for the summer, began to find 
solitude a weary condition, and to look 
abroad for company. Now it so hap- 
pened that the same suspension of sport 
which had reduced our little establish- 
ment from three dogs to one, had also 

7 H 
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dispersed the splendid kennel of a cele- 
brated courser in our neighbourhood, 
three of whose finest young dogs came 
home to 1 their walk* (as the sporting 
phrase goes) at the collar-maker's in our 
village. May, accordingly, on the first 
morning of her solitude (she had never 
laken the slightest notice of her neigh- 
bours before, although they had so- 
journed in our street upwards of a fort- 
night,) bethought herself of the timely 
resource offered to her by the vicinity of 
these canine beaux , and went up boldly 
and knocked at their stablc-door, which 
was already very commodiously on the 
half-latch. The three dogs came out 
with much alertness and gallantry, and 
May, declining apparently to enter their 
territories, brought them off to her own. 
This manoeuvre has been repeated every 
day, with one variation : of the three 
dogs, the first a brindle, the second a 
yellow, and the third a black, the two 
first only are now admitted to walk or 
consort with her, and the last, poor fel- 
low, for no fault that I can discover ex- 
cept May's caprice, is driven away not 
only by the fair lady, but even by his 
old companions — is, so tc say, sent to 
Coventry. Of her two permitted fol- 
lowers, the yellow gentleman, Saladin 
by name, is decidedly the favorite. He 
is, indeed. May's shadow, and will walk 
with me whether I choose or not. It is 
quite impossible to get rid of him unless 
by discarding M iss May also ; — and to ac- 
complish a walk in the country without 
her, would be like an adventure of Don 
Quixote without his faithful 'squire 
Sancho. 

So forth we set. May and I, and Sa- 
ladin and the brindle ; May and myself 
walking with the sedateness and deco- 
rum befitting our sex and age (she is 
three years old this grass, rising four) — 
the young things, for the soltan and the 
brindle are {not meaning any disrespect) 
little better than puppies, frisking and 
frolicking as best pleased them. 

Our route lay for the first part along 
the sheltered quiet lanes which lead to 
our old habitation ; a way never trodden 
by me without peculiar and home-like 
feelings, full of the recollections, the 
pains and pleasures of other days. Hut 
we are not to talk sentiment now ; — 
even May would not understand that 
maudlin language. We must get on. 
What a wintery hedgerow this is for the 
eighteenth of April! Primrosy, to be 
sure, abundantly spangled with those 


stars of the earth,— but so bare, so leaf- 
less, so cold ! The wind whistles through 
the brown boughs as in winter. Even 
the early elder shoots, which do make an 
approach to springiness, look brown, and 
the small leaves of the woodbine, which 
have also ventured to peep forth, are of a 
sad purple, frost-bitten, like a dairy- 
maid s elbows on a snowy morning. The 
very birds, in this season of pairing and 
building, look chilly and uncomfortable, 

and their nests ! ‘ Oh Saladin ! come 

away from the hedge ! Don't you see 
that what puzzles you and makes you 
leap up in the air is a redbreast's nest ? 
Don't you see the pretty speckled eggs ? 
Don’t you hear the poor hen calling as 
it were for help ? Come here this mo- 
ment, sir !’ And by good luck Saladin 
(who for a pay mm has tolerable qua- 
lities) comes, before he has touched the 
nest, or before his playmate the brindle, 
the less manageable of the two, has 
espied it. 

Now we go round the corner and cross 
the bridge, where the common, with its 
clear stream winding between clumps of 
elms, assumes so park-like an appear- 
ance. Who is this approaching so slowly 
and majestically, this square bundle of 
petticoat and cloke, this road-waggon of 
a woman ? It is, it must be Mrs. Sally 
M earing, the completest specimen within 
my knowlege of farmeresses (may I be 
allowed that innovation in language }) 
as they were. It can be nobody else. 

Mrs. Sally Mearing, when I first be- 
came acquainted with her, occupied, to- 
gether with her father (a superannuated 
man of ninety), a large farm very near 
our former habitation. It had been an- 
ciently a great manor-farm or court- 
house, and was still a stately substantial 
building, whose lofty halls and spacious 
chambers gave an air of grandeur to the 
common offices to which they were ap- 
plied. Traces of gilding might yet be 
seen on the pannels which covered the 
walls, and on the huge carved chimney- 
pieces which rose almost to the ceilings ; 
and the marble tables andj.be inlaid oak 
staircase still spoke of the former gran- 
deur of the court. Mrs. Sally corre- 
sponded well with the date of her man- 
sion, although she troubled herself little 
with i ts dignity. She was thoroughJ y of 
the old school, and had a most com- 
fortable contempt for the new ; rose at 
four in winter and summer, breakfasted 
at six, dined at eleven in the forenoon, 
cupped at five, and was regularly in bed 
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before eight, except when the hay-time 
or the harvest imperiously required her 
to sit up till sunset, — a necessity to 
which she submitted with no very good 
grace. To a deviation from these hours, 
and to the modern iniquities of white 
aprons, cotton stockings, and muslin 
handkerchiefs (Mrs. Sally herself always 
wore check, black worsted, and a sort of 
yellow compound which she was wont 
to call Ausy), together with the invention 
of drill ploughs and threshing machines, 
and other agricultural novelties, she 
failed not to attribute all the mis- 
haps or misdoings of the whole parish. 
The last-mentioned discovery especially 
aroused her indignation. Oh to hear her 
descant on the merits of the flail, wielded 
by a stout right arm, such as she had 
knownin her youth (for by her account 
there was as great a deterioration in bones 
and sinews as in tile other implements of 
husbandry,) was enough to make the 
very inventor break his machine. She 
would* even take up her favorite instru- 
ment, and thrash the air herself by way 
of illustrating her argument, and, to say 
truth, few men in these degenerate days 
could have matched the stout brawny 
muscular limb which Mrs. Sally dis- 
played at sixty-five. 

In spite of this contumacious rejection 
of agricultural improvements, the world 
went well with her at Court- Farm. A 
good landlord, an easy rent, incessant 
labor, unremitting frugality, and excel- 
lent times, ensured a regular though mo- 
derate profit ; and she lived on, grum- 
bling and prospering, flourishing and 
complaining, till two misfortunes befell 
her at once— her father died, and her 
lease expired. The loss of her father, 
although a bedridden man, turned of 
ninety, who could not in the course of na- 
ture have been expected to live very long, 
was a terrible shock to a daughter, who 
was not so much younger as to be with- 
out fears for her own life, and who had 
besides been so used to nursing the good 
old mau, and looking to his little com- 
forts, that she missed him as a mother 
would miss an ailing child. The ex- 
piration of the lease was a grievance and 
a puzzle of a different nature. Her land- 
lord would have willingly retained his ex- 
cellent tenant, but not on the terms on 
which she then held the land, which had 
not varied for fifty years : so that poor Mrs. 
Sally had the misfortune to And rent 
rising and prices sinking both at the 
same moment — a terrible solecism in po- 


litical ©economy. Even this, however, I 
believe, she would have endured rather 
than have quitted the house where she 
was born and to which all her ways and 
notions were adapted, had not a priggish 
steward, as much addicted to improve- 
ment and reform as she was to precedent 
and established usages, insisted on bind- 
ing her by lease to spread a certain 
number of loads of chalk on every field. 
This tremendous innovation, for never 
had that novelty in manure whitened 
the crofts and pightles of Court-Farm, 
decided her at once. She threw the 
proposals into the fire, and left the place 
in a week. 

Her choice of a habitation occasioned 
some wonder and much amusement in 
our village world. To be sure, upon the 
verge of seventy, an old maid may he 
permitted to dispense with the more 
rigid punctilio of her class, but Mrs. 
Sally had always been so tenacious on 
the score of character, so very a prude, 
so determined an avoider of the ‘ men 
folk' (as she was wont contemptuously 
to call them), that we all were conscious 
of something like astonishment, on find- 
ing that she and her little handmaiden 
had taken up their abode in one end of a 
spacious farm-house belonging to the 
bluff* old bachelor, George 15 ridge water 
of the Lea. Now farmer Bridgewater 
was quite as notorious for his aversion 
to petticoated things, as Mrs. Sally for 
her hatred to the unfeathered bipeds 
who wear doublet and hose, so that tnere 
was a little astonishment in that auarter 
too, and plenty of jests, which the honest 
fanner speedily silenced by telling all 
who joked on the subject that he had 
given his lodger fair warning, that, let 
people say what they would, he was quite 
determined not to marry her ; so that, if 
she had any views that way, it would he 
better for her to go elsewhere. This decla- 
ration, which must be admitted to have 
been more remarkable for frankness 
than civility, made, however, no ill im- 
pression on poor Mrs. Sally. To the 
farmer she went, and at his house she 
lives still, with her little maid, her tabby 
cat, a decrepit sheep-dog, and much of 
the lumber of Court- Farm, which she 
could not find in lier heart to part from. 
There she follows her old ways and her 
old hours, untempted by matrimony, 
and unassailed (as far as 1 hear) by love 
or by scandal, with no other grievance 
than an occasional dearth of employment 
for herself and her young lass, (even 
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pewter duhes do not always want 
scouring) and now and then a twinge of 
the rheumatism. 

Here she is, that good relique of the 
olden time— for, in spite of her whims 
and prejudices, a better and a kinder 
woman never lived — here she is, with 
the hood of her red cloke pulled over her 
close black bonnet of that silk which once 
(it may be presumed) was fashionable, 
since it is still called mode, and her 
whole stout figure huddled up in a mis- 
cellaneous and most substantial cover- 
ing of thick petticoats, gowns, aprons, 
shawls, and clokes, — a weight which it re- 
quires the strength of a thresher to walk 
under — here she is with her square 
honest visage and her loud frank voice? ; 
— and we hold a pleasant disjointed chat 
of rheumatisms and early chickens, bad 
weather, and hats with feathers in them ; 
— the last exceedingly sore subject being 
introduced by poor little Jane Davies (a 
cousin of Mrs. Sally), who, passing us 
in a beaver bonnet on her road from 
school, stopped to drop her little curtsy, 
and was souudly scolded for her civility. 
Jane, who is a gentle, humble, smiling 
lass, about twelve years old, receives so 
many rebukes from her worthy relative, 
and bears them so meekly, that 1 should 
not wonder if they were to he followed 
by a legacy : I sincerely wish they may. 
Well, at last we said goodbye,; when, on 
inquiring my destination, and hearing 
that I was bent to the ten-acre copse 
(part of the farm which she ruled so 
long), she stopped me to tell a dismal 
story of two sheep-stealers who sixty 
years ago were found hidden in that 
copse, and only taken after great dif- 
ficulty and resistance and the maiming 
of a peace-officer . — ‘ Pray don't go there, 
Miss ! For mercy's sake don't be so 
venturesome ! Think if they should kill 
you !' were the last words of Mrs. Sally. 

Many thanks for her care and kinn- 
ness! But without being at all fool- 
liafdy in general, I have no great fear 
of the sheep- stealers of sixty years 
ago. Even if they escaped Hanging 
for that exploit, I should greatly doubt 
their being in case to attempt another. 
So on we go: down the short shady 
lane, and out on the pretty retired green, 
shut in by fields and hedge-rows, which 
we must cross to reach the copse. Ilow 
lively this green nook is to-day, half 
covered with cows and horses and sheep ! 
And how glad these frolicksome grey- 
hounds are to exchange the hard gravel 


of the high road for this pleasant short 
turf which seems made for their gam- 
bols ! How beautifully they arc at play, 
chasing each other round and round in 
lessening circles, darting off at all kinds 
of angles, crossing and recrossing May, 
and trying to win her sedatencss into a 
game at romps, turning round on each 
other with gay defiance, pursuing the 
cows and the colts, leaping up as if to 
catch the crows in their flight;— all in 

their harmless and innocent ‘ Ah 

wretches ! villains ! rascals ! four-footed 
mischiefs ! canine plagues ! Saladin ! 
Brindle !' — They are after the sheep — 
' Saladin, I say !' — They have actually 
singled out that pretty spotted lamb — 
9 Brutes, if 1. catch you ! Saladin, Brindle !' 
We shall be taken up for sheep-stealing 
presently ourselves. They have#chased 
the poor little lamb into a ditch, and are 
mounting guard over it, standing at bay 
• — ‘ Ah wretches, l have you now! lor 
shame, Saladin ! (Jet away, Brindle ! 
See how good May, is. Off with you, 
brutes ! For shame ! For shame !' anti 
brandishing a handkerchief, which could 
hardly be an elficient instrument of cor- 
rection, J succeeded in driving away the 
two puppit s, who after all meant nothing 
more than play, although it was some- 
what rough, and rather too much in the 
style of the old fable of the hoys and the 
frogs. May is gone after them, perhaps 
to scold them ; for she has been as grave 
as a judge during the whole proceeding, 
keeping ostentatiously close to me, and 
teking no part whatever in the mischief. 

The poor little pretty lamb ! here it 
lies on the bank quite motionless, fright- 
ened I believe to death, for certainly 
those villains never touched it. Jtdocs 
not stir. Does it breathe ? Oh yes, it 
does ! It is alive, safe enough. Look, 
it opens its eyes, and, finding the coast 
clear and its enemies far away, it springs 
itp in a moment and gallops to its dam, 
who has stood bleating the whole time 
at a most respectful distance. Who 
would suspect a lamb of so much simple 
cunning ? 1 really thought the pretty 

thing was dead — and now how glad the 
ewe is to recover her curling spotted 
little one! How fluttered they look! 
Well! this adventure has flurriedme too: 
between fright and running, I warrant 
you/ my heart beats as fast as the 
lamb's. 

Ah ! here is the shameless villain Sa- 
ladin, the cause of the commotion, 
thrusting his slander nose into my hand 
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to beg pardon and make up! 'Oh 
wickedest of soltans! Most iniquitous 
Pagan ! Soul of a Turk !' — but there is 
no resisting the good-humored creature's 
penitence. I must pat him. ' There ! 
there ! Now we will gO to the copse, I 
am sure we shall find no worse malefac- 
tors than ourselves— shall we, May?— 
and the sooner we get out of sight of the 
sheep, the better ; for Brindle seems me- 
ditating another attack. Allans, mes- 
sieurs, over this gate, across this mea- 
dow, and here is the copse.’ 

How boldly that superb ash-tree with 
its tine silver bark rises from the bank, 
and what a tine entrance it makes with 
the holly beside it, which also deserves 
to be called a tree ! But here we are in 
the copse. Ah ! only one half of the un- 
derwood was cut last year, and the other 
is at its full growth ; hazed, briar, wood- 
bine, bramble, forming one impenetrable 
thicket, and almost uniting with the 
lower branches of the elms, and oaks, 
and beeches, which rise at regular di- 
stances over-head. No foot can pene- 
trate that dense and thorny entangle- 
ment ; but there is a walk all round by 
the side of the wide sloping bank, walk 
and bank and copse carpeted with prim- 
roses, whose fresh and balmy odor im- 
pregnates the very air. Oh how exqui- 
sitely beautiful ! and it is not the prim- 
roses only, those gems of flowers, but 
the natural mosaic of which they form a 
part: — that net- work of ground ivy, 
with its lilac blossoms and the subdued 
tint of its purplish leaves, those rich 
mosses, those enameled wild hyacinths, 
those spotted arums, and above all those 
wreaths of ivy linking all the flowers 
together with chains of leaves more 
beautiful than blossoms, whose white 
veins seem swelling amidst the deep 
green or splendid brown it is the 
whole earth that is so beautiful. Never 
surely were primroses so richly set, and 
never did primroses better deserve such 
a setting. There they are of their own 
lovely yellow, the hue to which they 
have given a nftme, the exact tint of the 
butterfly that overhangs them (the first 
1 have seen this year ! can spring really 
be coming at last ?) — sprinkled here and 
there witii tufts of a reddish purple, and 
others of the purest white, as some acci- 
dent of soil affects that strange and in- 
scrutable operation of nature, the color- 
ing of flowers. Oh how fragrant they 
are, and how pleasant it is to sit in this 
sheltered copse, listening to the fine 


creaking of the wind amongst the 
branches, the most unearthly of sounds, 
with this g iy tapestry under our feet, and 
the wood-pigeons flitting from tree to 
tree, and mixing their deep note of love 
with the elemental music. 

Yes! spring is coming. Wood-pigeons, 
butterflies, and sweet flowers, all give 
token of the Bweetest of the seasons. 
Spring is coming. The hazel stalks are 
swelling and putting forth their pale tas- 
sels,* the satin palms, with their honeyed 
odors, arc out on the willow, and the last 
lingering winter berries are dropping 
from the hawthorn, and making way for 
the bright and blossomy leaves. 

TUP. WOOD. 

April 28th. — Spring is actually come 
now, with the fullness and almost the 
suddenness of a northern summer. To- 
day is April in all her charms ; — a bright 
sun, light clouds, soft showers, and 
south-west wind ; blossoms on the trees, 
grass in the fields, swallows by the ponds, 
and nightingales in the thickets. A lovely 
day it certainly is, just the day to take 
my fair young friend Ellen G. to gather 
wood-sorrel. She never saw that most 
elegant plant, and is so delicate an artist 
(indeed her flowers seem to grow on the 
paper), that the introduction will be a 
mutual benefit. Ellen will gain a sub- 
ject worthy of her pencil, and the pretty 
weed will live — no small favor to a 
flower almost as transitory as the gum 
cistus ; for duration is the only charm 
that it wants, in my eyes at least, and 
that Ellen will give it. 

We shall order the pony-chaise, and 
she shall drive me. She likes driving, 
and I like to have such a charioteer, such 
a piece of life and youth at my side. I 
know no fitter emblem of the dear girl 
than this'April day, — blooming, bright, 
and various, yet gentle and delightful in 
every change. We will go in quest of 
the wood-sorrel, and will take May, pro- 
vided we can escape May's followers ; 
for, since the adventure of the lamb, 
Saladin has had an affair with a gan- 
der furious in defence of his gos- 
lings, in which rencontre the gander 
came off conqueror ; and as geese abound 
in the neighbouring wood (called by tile 
country people the Pinge , and the vic- 
tory may not always incline to the right 
side, I should be very sorry to lead the 
sol tan to fight his battles over again.— 
Aye, shut him up — that is right — we can 
do without him or his brindled friend. 
And on we go for three miles, through 
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winding lanes, between hedge-rows ten- 
derly green, till we reach the farm-house 
nearest to the Pinge, where we leave our 
little equipage, and proceed on foot to 
the place of our destination. That ga te, 
with the white cottage beside it embo- 
somed in fruit-trees, opens into the 
wood, — and in a moment we are there. 
* Is not this beautiful, Ellen? 1 The an- 
swer could hardly he any other than a 
glowing rapid ‘ yes !' A wood is gene- 
rally a pretty place ; but this wood 

imagine a smaller forest, full of glades 
and sheep-walks, surrounded by irre- 
gular cottages with their blooming or- 
chards, a clear stream winding about 
the brakes, and a road intersecting it, 
and giving life and light to the picture ; 
and you will have a faint idea of the 
Pinge. Every step opens a new point 
of view, a fresh combination of glade, 
and path, and thicket. The accessories 
too are changing every moment. Ducks, 
geese, pigs, and children, give way, as 
we advance into the wood, to sheep and 
forest-ponies ; and they again disappear 
as we become more entangled in its 
mazes, till we hear nothing but the song 
of the nightingale, and sec only the silent 
flowers. 

What a piece of fairy-land it is ! Tl^e 
tall elms over-head just bursting into 
tender vivid leaf, with here and there a 
hoary oak or silver-barked beech, every 
twig swelling with the brown buds, and 
yet not quite stripped of the tawny 
foliage of autumn ; tall hollies and haw- 
thorns beneath, with their crisp brilliant 
leuves, mixed with the white-blossomed 
sloe, and woven together with garlands 
of woodbines and wild briars ; and then 
the ground — what a fine verdure the 
turf displays, except where it is over- 
spread by flowers ! 

* Is this the wood -sorrel, Mary, cover- 
ing the open walk, — this regular, open- 
eyed, white blossom, that springs from 
its dark leaves, and grows so profusely 
above the primroses, and pansies, and 
cowslips that almost hide the turf?’ — 
( ^o, that is the wood anemone, or, to 
use the more elegant Hampshire name, 
the wind-flower. Did you never meet 
with it before ? This is the wood-soi;- 
rel — here, under the holly. Do you not 
see the pendent white flower, shaped 
like a snow-drop, and veined with purple 
streaks, and the beautiful trefoil leaves 
folded like a heart, — some, the young 
ones, so vividly yet tenderly green, that 
the foliage of the elm and the hawthorn 


would show dully at their side,-— others 
of a deeper tint and lined, as it were, 
with a rich and changeful purple,— do 
you not see them? 1 — ‘ Oh, yes! how ex- 
quisitely beautiful ! and in what quan- 
tity, what profusion ! Look under the 
holly, see how the dark shade sets off 
the light and delicate coloring of the 
flower, either growing in the mulst of 
the thorny brake, or springing from the 
rich moss in the roots of that old beech- 
tree. Oh how beautiful ! hut how fra- 
gile ! we must gather roots and all; never 
mind scratched fingers,— we shall soon 
fill our baskets — gather away I* ami 
quickly and carefully we are gathering ; 
scratching our fingers, tearing our gowns, 
— now caught by the veil in a holly- 
bush, now hitching our shawls in the 
brambles,— encountering some petty mis- 
fortune every moment, but laughing afiul 
delighted with all, till the baskets will 
hold no more, and we arc talking of our 
departure. 

‘But where is May? May! May! 
No going home without her — May ! 
Here she comes galloping, — the beauty ! 
What has she in her mouth ? — that 
rough round brown substance which she 
touches so tenderly ? — what can it be ? 
A bird's nest ? Naughty May !’ 

‘ No ! as I live, a hedgehog !— Don't 
bring it to me. May, the prickly ugly 
thing ! Look, Ellen, how it has coiled 
itself into a thorny ball ! Off with it. 
May! And what is that gliding across 
the path, and rustling amongst the dead 
leaves ? A snake ! really a snake ! And 
what is tli at bird on the tree ?'— 

f Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo !’ 

e Oh torment of the air ! winged mo- 
notony ! Did I ever think that I should 
be glad to hear you ? There you are at 
last, and spring is come in good earnest, 
with its pleasures and its pains.' 

M. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAPABILITY OF 
THE HUMAN FRAME FOR THE ENDU- 
RANCE of all climates; 

by Mr. E. Griffith. 

The strength and flexibility of the 
frame of man enable him to subsist in 
every variety of temperature, while his 
ingenuity can devise the means of sup- 
port from the most ungrateful soils. We 
find him in the high latitudes of the 
polar regions, and beneath the burning 
line ; on the lofty mountain, in the deep 
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valley, and the sandy desert. Cold and 
heat, drought and moisture, and every 
atmospheric variety, seem to be alike to 
him. He may be said to be endowed 
with terrestrial ubiquity. He thrives 
every where, and climate is less influ- 
ential in the production of varieties in 
his species than in every other. The 
tendency to variation from diversity of 
abode is much more conspicuous in the 
inferior animal creation. 

The Greenlanders and Esquimaux are 
found as far as between 70 and HO deg. 
of north latitude, and Kuropeans have 
formed settlements in Greenland in as 
high a degree. Dr. Aikin notices the 
fact of three Russians having lived be- 
tween six and seven years in Spitzber- 
gen, between 77 and 78 degrees. The 
capacity of the human species to endure 
cold has been still farther illustrated by 
the late enterprising voyagers to the 
Arctic regions. While the mercury has 
been frozen in the ball of the thermo- 
meter and in the open air, while many 
of the animals who seem apparently born 
for these inhospitable climates, proved 
incapable of enduring the intensity of 
the cold, the enterprising and philoso- 
phic travelers, Parry, Franklin, and 
their companions, have lately braved all 
the rigors of a worse than Siberian 
winter. 

In a temperature where brandy is 
frozen even in rooms, the wild Ca- 
nadians and the Esquimaux proceed with 
impunity to the chase; and even Eu- 
ropeans, if they keep their blood in cir- 
culation by sufficient exercise, can bear 
without detriment a similar severity of 
cold. The Danes have lived in 72 deg. 
of north latitude in Greenland ; and the 
Dutch, under Iieemskirk, wintered at 
Nova Zcrnbla, in 76 deg. 

On the other hand, the capacity of 
man to endure intense heat is not less 
remarkable thaii his power of sustaining 
cold. Notwithstanding the assertion of 
Jloerhaave, that a temperature from f W 
to 1(H) deg. would be fatal to the human 
species, yet the mean temperature of 
Sierra Leone is 84 deg. of Fahrenheit ; 
and, at some distance from the coast, 
the thermometer has been seen at 100, 
and even 103 deg. in tin* shade. Huff bn 
mentions a case of its having reached 
to 117 deg. In Sicily it rises to 112 
degrees at various times. In South Ca- 
rolina it has been seen at 115 degrees, 
even in the shade, and Humboldt saw it 


rise from 110 to 115 deg. near the fiver 
Oronoko. 

Thus it appears that man can sustain 
all the degrees of heat and cold felt in 
this planet. Nor is his capacity less for 
supporting the varieties of atmospheric 
pressure. We reckon that at the level 
of the sea the average pressure of the 
atmosphere is 32,325il>., upon the whole 
surface of the body, calculated by the 
barometer at thirty inches. On ascend- 
ing to a height of 12,000 feet, the baro- 
meter stands at 20k inches, and the pres- 
sure is reduced to 21,750lb. At this 
elevation there are immense tracts of 
land in South America, well stocked 
with inhabitants. Condamine and Bou- 
guer lived for three weeks, with tlreiy at- 
tendants, as high as 1*1,604 French feet 
above the level of the sea, where the ba- 
rometer stood at fifteen inches nine lines, 
and the pressure was only 16,9201b. 
There are extensive plains in the Peru- 
vian territory at an elevation of 9000 
feet, and the interior provinces of Mexico, 
containing half a million of square miles, 
present a level altitude of between 6000 
and 8000 feet. The city of Mexico is 
7475 feet above the level of the sea, and 
that of Quito 9550. The highest inha- 
bited spot on the surface of our globe is 
said to be the hamlet of Antisana,! 1 3,500 
feet above the level of the sea, and Hum- 
boldt ascended Chimborazo to the height 
of 19,300 feet. We never find men, 
in any part, living under a greater degree 
of pressure than that first mentioned, 
the depth to which mining has been ex- 
tended not much affecting this question. 
I n diving, indeed, a considerable increase 
of pressure may be borne ; as, on the 
other hand, those who have ascended in 
balloons beyond any point of elevation 
on the surface of the earth, have conse- 
quently experienced a reduction of pres- 
sure much more considerable than any 
above stated. 


A BENEVOLENT ANI) Plfll.ANT IIKOFH! . 

SPECULATION. 

M n. Hun t e k , being as well acquainted 
with the habits and manners of tbc 
North- American barbarians, as lie is 
witli civilised life, has formed a plan for 
promoting the approximation of the 
former to the latter. We wish to re- 
commend his plan to the notice of our 
readers : but it is proper that he should 
speak for himBelf. 
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' -I look forward with pleasure (he 
says) to the task 1 have undertaken vo- 
luntarily. The motives are no less than 
the preservation of a high-minded, noble 
race of (be human family, who have 
lieen debased, cheated and slandered, 
from a destruction which inevitably 
awaits them, unless some kind arm be 
interposed to arrest the causes which are 
rapidly hurrying them to oblivion. The 
very thought that such a people, inherit- 
ing such distinguished gifts from nature, 
should eventually become extinct, with- 
out records even to tell their melancholy 
fate, must be truly affecting to those 
who think seriously on the subject. To 
me, whose liveliest associations and ear- 
liest impressions were derived amongst 
them, it is indescribably painful. 1 can- 
not reconcile it to my feelings to believe 
it. Independent of the encroachments 
of tlie white population, their present 
mode of life exposes them to a great source 
of destruction. I mean their being de- 
pendent on the precarious supply of na- 
ture for subsistence. Compelled to fol- 
low the roving herds into distant regions, 
they arrive in an enemy's country, some- 
times almost famished, worn down with 
fatigue, and frequently tortured with 
disease. This is almost a perpetual cause 
of war with one or more tribes. Fix the 
roving native at home, a home he can 
call his own ; even if he only half culti- 
vates his corn, and hut a little spot, un- 
der the nurturing influence of a genial 
sun, in the bosom of a productive soil, bis 
little field will afford bread in abun- 
dance ; while the towering forests, from 
the abundance of nuts which they pro- 
duce, will amply supply him with the 
pork which they are well known to sup- 
port in vast numbers, and the fine graz- 
ing of the plains and prairies will always 
supply him with beef, and the blessings 
of the dairy : yes ! once teach the moun- 
tain-minded warrior to unbend his lofty 
notions of fame, the glory of tearing off 
the scalp of his enemy ; show him living 
examples of social excellence, moral rec- 
titude and domestic comfort ; excite his 
ambition (not extinguish it) on the side 
of virtue, the useful and peaceful arts ; 
and enlist his zeal in support of mental 
and intellectual improvement ; — succeed 
thus far, 1 venture to say the* benevolent 
will have the pleasure to find them as 
proper objects of their goodness, as any 
to whom they ever extended it. They 
will find their labors repaid by their ra- 
pid and useful improvement, their time 


rewarded by a large bounty of valuable 
land, and, for every charitable action, a 
warm return of heartfelt gratitude. 

‘ My plan to extend the benefit of 
civil life to the Indians is, to settle in 
the vicinity of the Quapaws. They have 
a brave and' manly chief. He is a man 
of talent; his glory is fallen, but his 
spirit not sunk: his lofty mind, still 
elastic, rises under pressure, and lifts 
him above the frowns of misfortune. 
His influence is felt beyond the little 
remnant of his tribe, ami is felt by the 
neighbouring whites. They have not yet 
assumed the habits of civilised life ; tlieir 
country yet abounds in game, but it is 
fast disappearing before the ravages of 
the white man. I own a tract of land 
near them. I wish to let them sac my 
improvements, my comfortable house, my 
rich meadows, my full barn, my fine 
stock ; in short, eve ry comfort which in- 
dustry, seconded by art, can afford. I 
would invite them frequently to see me, 
show them my independence, let them 
see that 1 have not to run after the game, 
and expose my health in the wet and 
cold, and my life and liberty to my ene- 
mies. This will be an appeal to their 
pride, and their honor, on which points 
they are extremely sensitive ; emulation 
would be the consequence, for they hate 
to he outdone. 

‘ I would not wholly abandon their 
habits ; 1 would frequently amuse my- 
self at shooting, especially whin they 
might call to sec me : they think it a 
great mark of worth to excel in the use 
of the rifle. I would indulge in many 
of their rural sports ; I would use the 
pipe as a sign of hospitality ; 1 have ex- 
perienced it, and 1 know the habits 
which are hardest to part with or adopt, 
on entering the civilised life. 

* The Indian clings with ardor to 
early habits, and commonly resigns them 
at tne expense of his peace ; but example 
can do much, when we are in earnest 
and feel what we are about. The great 
object will be, to convert the rambler 
over the forest to a domestic character. 
Nature has given him a soul which dis- 
dains the chains of tyranny ; convert his 
independence from the ardor of war to 
the cultivation of peace with mankind. 
Nature has taught his bosom to glow 
with the flame of love to the softer sex ; 
let domestic education turn that ardor 
into kindness and attention, to an at- 
tention which shall elevate his bur- 
thened squaw to his equal in society, to 
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a companion of his toils and partner of 
his joys. Nature has kindled the fires 
of parental solicitude in his breast ; let 
him teach his children industry, duty 
to their mother, and all the innocent 
sports and amusements of life. 

‘ It is easy to conceive what would be 
the result: the Indian wigwam would 
be soon supplied by a lasting dwelling, 
and the bountiful fruits of the field sup- 
ply the exertions of the chase. The 
roaming tenant of the woods would soon 
be the ornament of civil society. 1 have 
no assistant to accompany me with my 
designs, though I have many friends in 
my country; 1 have much to perform, 
and little beyond personal exertion with 
which to accomplish it. 

c In the choice of amusements much 
may be done to prevent vicious habits. 
To the young and the gay I would re- 
commend such amusements as are cal- 
culated to exercise the whole frame, and 
cause a disposition to rest ; others would 
be capable of choosing for themselves. 
Man is the creature of motives ; and, as 
he always obeys the most powerful mo- 
tive, 1 would frequently appeal, more by 
actions than by words, to the leading 
and master passions of the Indian’s cha- 
racter; that is, after obtaining his con- 
fidence and friendship, 1 would let him 
see the preference of my plan, by direct- 
ing his attention to the great results of 
virtuous improvement. 

‘ The present juncture is more favor- 
able than former times on another ac- 
count. Not until within a very few years, 
have the brave Indians believed that all 
the powers on earth combined could con- 
quer them. The brave and gallant 
Tccumpsch was of that opinion : his fall 
has damped the ardor, and crushed the 
hopes of many ; and now, the wise and 
experienced are conscious they must 
either become tenants of the soil, or be 
soon lost in the sea of’ forgetfulness ! No 
idea is more affecting to the brave Indian 
warrior, than that his very tribe and 
nation shall perish from the face of the 
earth : the love he bears to his tribe, to 
his aged parents, his wife and little ones, 
lias caused him to traverse the trackless 
forest for days without food ,* to risk his 
life in battle; and determined him to 
defend them to the last> or die in the 
attempt. 

* Here then is another strong passion 
to appeal to. If he will suffer so much 
for ,1ns people, destroy his comfort, en- 
danger his life ; why not do much more 


for them by burying the tomahawk at the 
roots of the tree of peace, and taking the 
handles of the plough and other useful 
utensils ? Preserve your people from an- 
nihilation by making them happy, by 
increasing their comforts, by causing 
the hearts of aged parents to bless their 
industrious son ; and make the wife 
feel that she has a companion and 
protector in her husband, and the little 
ones, rioting in all the pleasures of health 
and plenty, rapidly approaching the me- 
ridian splendor of manhood, wise and 
useful members of civil life. 1 know of 
no stronger appeal that can be made to 
the Indian. He is affectionate, fraternal, 
patriotic: such a people are not likely 
to neglect the only means of arresting 
the blow which threatens their destruc- 
tion ; means which, in providing for the 
wants and infirmities of life, afford peace 
and security to its subjects. 

‘ On the banks of the St. Francis, or 
white river, in a delightful climate, and 
prolific soil ; where their habits are 
simple ; where nature has lavished her 
favors, and emptied the horn of abund- 
ance ; where, with little exertion, the 
tenant may reap abundant plenty, — I 
propose to lay the plan of a settlement. 
By selecting such a spot, I include many 
advantages. On one hand, I am on the 
highway to one of the best markets in 
the world ; although eight hundred milts 
from New Orleans, I aiu a near neigh- 
bour by the rapidity of steam-boat 
navigation. Kven Pittsburgh and New 
Orleans are now shaking hands, and ex- 
changing civilities every day. This im- 
mense river is supported by streams 
issuing from sources in all directions, 
forming an area of several thousand 
miles, and commands the resources of 
all the immeasurable tract of fruitful 
country included in that circle. Thus 
we can have ample intercourse with the 
civilised world, and at any time. More 
than two hundred steam-boats, some of 
seven hundred and fifty tons, now navi- 
gate the ( mother of waters' and its tri- 
butaries ! On the other hand, after en- 
joying free intercourse with all the com- 
mercial world, our situation in the in- 
terior gives us all the advantages of an 
almost interminable wild country, con- 
taining all the delights and beauties 
of bountiful nature; penetrated by 
streams navigable from seven to nine 
hundred miles without a settler, save 
some hunters’ temporary camp ; smiling 
with all the splendid gifts of Providence, 
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My Indian friends can enjoy in perfect 
security what they formerly hardly en- 
joyed with the risk of their lives. Flunt- 
ing, which was formerly an indispen- 
sable labor, now becomes a source of 
amusement, and a relaxation from do- 
mestic duties : they will have plenty of 
the necessaries and most of the comforts 
of life at home ; they have boundless 
tracts to roam upon for sport. - - - 
f The rise of property will be immense ; 
mid the Indians, who have formerly 
been fooled out of their lands, being now 
more sensible of their value, may bt coine 
the rightful owners of wealth and power, 
and occupy that dignified station in so- 
ciety which they richly deserve, and 
which all should be ambitious to attain/ 
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1 n the hands of a man of genius, auto- 
biography is very pleasing and attrac- 
tive. It developcs, in an interesting man- 
ner, the feelings and impressions which 
moved or influenced the writer, the pro- 
gress of his mind, the motives of his 
actions, and the principle's of his con- 
duct. It exhibits, in vivid colors, his 
opinions of men and things, and leads 
us to a more intimate acquaintance with 
the author and his friends than we 
should otherwise have attained. Effu- 
sions of vanity may be expected in a work 
of this description ; l|ut there are many 
readers who will say that this is merely 
a proper and justifiable sense of that 
merit which has been acknowleged by 
the public voice. We think, however, 
that the excess of self-love above modest 
humility is too glaring in this narrative. 

Tioethe was born at Frankfort in 1749. 
He mentions, with a sneer at the folly of 
astrologers, the supposed planetary ac- 
companiments of his birth f | was 
born under fortunate auspices; the sun 
was in the sign of the Virgin at the ut- 
most degree of elevation. The aspects of 
Jupiter and Venus were favorable to the 
day. Mercury testified no signs of hosti- 
lity ; Saturn and Mars were neutral. The 
moon, however, then near the full, was 
an important obstacle ; and the more so, 
as the labor which attended my birth 
coincided with the hour of her new phase. 
She retarded my entrance into the world 
until that moment had elapsed/ 

He dwells with circumstantial minute- 
ness on the feelings of his childhood, and 
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fondly describes the walks, haunts, and 
amusements of his early days. lie gives 
us even graphic descriptions of the rooms 
of the house in vrhich he was horn — its 
furniture, books, and pictures. He justly 
considers the events of that period as 
the materials for thethoughts and action,', 
of future life. His imagination was even 
then filled with deep reflections on sub- 
jects of the highest and most mysterious 
nature — such as the power and provi- 
dence of God, and the wonders of the 
creation. He received an excellent edu- 
cation by means of domestic instruction 
— a system, however, which he pointedly 
condemns, lie recalls with delight the 
recollection of his first reading Robinson 
Crusoe, and dwells with rapture on the 
pleasure imparted to him by the Contes 
Bleus, Fortunatus, the Wandering Jew, 
&c. — tales which are the common pro- 
perty of Europe, and which will long 
continue to interest the rising mind. 

He attributes the excitement of his 
dramatic propensities to the appearance 
of a foreign army in his native town. 'Flu* 
French, taking possession of Frankfort 
in 1759, introduced their drama; and the 
enthusiastic boy, liecoining acquainted 
with some of the players, entered with 
{prat zeal into all their concerns. His 
father’s house was occupied by the count 
dc Thorane, who, being an admirer of 
painting, collected around him the prin- 
cipal artists of the city, whose works 
young Goethe examined with an eye of 
taste. The circumstance of having such 
a guest also improved his knowlege 
of French, to which he soon added 
English and Hebrew. The reason of 
his learning the language of the old 
Testament was this: he had composed 
a little romance, in which he introduced 
a ridiculous character speaking the jar- 
gon of the German Jews, and this sug- 
gested to him the idea of ascending to 
pure Hebrew, llis studies were hence 
naturally directed to the Bible . — ‘ This 
study of the sacred books (lie says') con- 
centrated on one single point all my 
scattered acquirements— all the powers 
of my understanding and judgement. J 
am unable to describe the sensation of 
internal peace which J experienced, 
when I could penetrate into the pro- 
found meaning of these wondrous wri- 
tings. When my too active imagination 
led me astray— when fable and history, 
mythology anil religion, mingling in my 
mind, left my ideas confused— I took 
refuge in those ancient Oriental couti- 
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tries; 1 plunged into the first books of 
Moses ; and amongst those races of shep- 
herds who peopled Asia, I found at once 
the charms of the deepest solitude, when 
my fancy wandered in the wilderness ; 
and those of the most agreeable society, 
when I imagined myself in the tents of 
th 1 patriarchs/— Such were the feelings 
which prompted him to write the history 
of Joseph in a poetical kind of prose, 
which was, undoubtedly, a great ex- 
ertion for one who had not advanced 
far beyond the period of childhood. 

He continued his various studies, ex- 
tended the circle of his acquaintance, 
and, in his progress to adolescence, ven- 
tured to jolt in tone. One glance from 
a pair of* line eyes seemed to fix his af- 
fection, which lie disclosed in the most de- 
licate and graceful way : but he was soon 
shocked by a discovery of the mal-prac- 
tices of the young lady’s relatives, who 
were accused of forgery and swindling. 
His constant visits to their private haunts 
induced a belief that he was implicated 
in their guilt, from which suspicion, 
however, he freed himself. They wore 
banished, and the lady, though innocent, 
quitted the town. Jlc was inconsolable 
for a long time, but was at last cured by 
learning that his mistress liad sworn, in 
her declarations before the magistrates, 
that she only regarded her lover as a 
child, and merely permitted him to take 
childish liberties. This roused his pride, 
and he banished from his heart the fair 
author of so gross an affront. 

lie was now sent to the university of 
Leipsic, where, while he pretended to 
study the law, lie devoted himself to 
>olite learning, llis poetical effusions, 
iowc\er l ( Yerc severely criticised by some 
of his academical friends ; and one of 
them, in particular, warned him against 
courting the Muse. ‘ Gellcrt (he says) 
was eternally preaching against poetry. 
In his private lessons lie constantly en- 
deavoured to dissuade us from it. He 
wished all compositions to be in prose. 
Verse appeared to him a very dull ad- 
dition. But, what was worse, my prose 
itself seldom met with his approbation. 
Faithful to my old style, I always gave 
my subject the form of an epistolary ro- 
mance. 1 rose in these compositions to 
a passionate tone, and the style was ele- 
vated above common prose. Although 
tile ideas certainly indicated no great 
know lege of mankind, still my produc- 
tion 1 . were not worse than those of others. 
Uut I met with very little indulgence 


from Gellert. He examined them care- 
iully, corrected them with red ink, ami 
wrote a few moral re flections here and 
there in the margin/ 

Of liis introduction to Gottschcfl, ho 
says,—* it was characteristic of the man. 
lie lived in a handsome first floor at the 
Golden Bear; old Breitkoft had given 
him these apartments for life, in con- 
sideration of the benefits arising to his 
bookselling business from the transla- 
tions and other works of his guest. AW 
were announced. The servant told us 
his master would be with us imme- 
diately, and showed us into a spacious 
room. Perhaps we did not comprehend 
a sign lie made us. Wc thought he was 
directing us into an adjoining chamber, 
on entering which we witnessed a whim- 
sical scene. Gottscbed appeared at the 
same instant, at an opposite door. He 
was enormously corpulent, lie wore a 
damask robe de cliambrc lined with red 
taffeta. Ills monstrous bald head was 
bare, contrary to bis intention, for bis 
servant rushed in at the same instant 
by a side door, with a long wig iu hi.> 
hand, the curls of which descended be- 
low the shoulders. lie presented it to 
his master wi th a trembling hand. 1 lot t- 
sclied, with the greatest apparent sen - 
nity, took the wig with his left hand, with 
which he dexterously fitted it to Ids 
head, whilst with the right he gave the 
poor devil a most vigorous box on the 
car, which sent him to the door in a 
pirouette, like a valet in a play ; afli r 
which the old pedagogue, turning to us 
with an air of dignity, requested us to 
be seated, and conversed w’ith us very 
politely for a considerable time/ 

The amorous spirit still remained 
with Goethe ; and lie met with a young 
charmer at Leipsic, whose beauty and 
attractions consoled him for the loss of 
his former sweetheart. She seemed to 
be inclined to reward bis courtship ; but 
his jealousy, and his seeming arrogance 
of spirit, cooled her rising love, and lie 
lost the prize at which lie appeared to 
aim. He lamented his folly in a dra- 
matic piece. — ‘This (he says) was the 
origin of the oldest of those of my drama- 
tic works which have been preserved ; 
the title of which is. The Caprices of n 
Lover. It is a faithful picture of the 
affliction caused to an innocent being by 
an ardent passion. But 1 was already 
acquainted with the miseries of social 
life; my adventure with Margaret, and 
the consequences of that connexion, had 
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opened my eyes to the strange irregu- 
larities that are to be found in the bosom 
Uf civil society. Religion, morality, the 
laws, the influence of profession, habi- 
tual relations, and custom — all these 
things rule its surface only. In a town, 
the streets embellished with fine houses 
are carefully kept clean : every one be- 
haves in them with tolerable decency. 
But penetrate into the interior, and you 
will often find in them a disorder which 
seems the more disgusting from the 
neatness that prevails without. A glar- 
ing Stucco on the outside, scarcely con- 
ceals walls that arc ready to fall in ruins. 
At length, some night, down .they come, 
with a crash that seems the more terrible, 
on account of the tranquil repose amidst 
which it suddenly happens. How many 
families, more or less connected with 
me, have I already seen either precipi- 
tated into the abyss, or with difficulty 
preserving themselves on the brink of the 
precipice, toward which they have been 
hurried by bankruptcies, divorces, rapes, 
robberies, and murders! Young as I was, 
how often in such rases has iny aid been 
resorted to: for my open manner already 
inspired confidence. My discretion had 
been tried. No sacrifice alarmed my 
zeal, and T was capable of rendering my- 
self useful in the most perilous circum- 
stances. I often had opportunities of 
appeasing or averting a storm, and of 
rendering all kiqds of good offices. I had 
been exercised by numerous and painful 
trials, caused by events which interested 
others or myself. These events furnished 
me with subjects and plans for dramatic 
compositions : I sketched several of them ; 
but I found it too paiulul a task to com- 
plete them. As they all necessarily ter- 
minated in a gloomy and tragical man- 
ner, I abandoned them all one after an- 
other. The only one 1 finished was the 
Accomplices . The gay and burlesque 
coloring which mingles with family 
scenes of a dark hiu, enlivens a repre- 
sentation which, on the whole, leaves a 
sorrowful impression. Acts of violation 
of the laws, represented in their true 
character of rude violence, annihilate the 
sentiment of the beautiful, and that of 
morality. It is this which generally 
excludes such productions from the 
theatre, although they have sometimes 
been favourably received by the public, 
where these circumstances have been 
softened. Yet these dramatic pieces 
were composed under the influence of 
more elevated views, although 1 did not 
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analyse those motives whilst I was en- 
gaged in their production. They tend 
to produce sentiments of tolerance ity the 
moral account which men are destined 
to render. They illustrate in a forcible 
manner those truly Christian words, 
f Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone/ ' 

By a visit to Dresden he improved his 
taste both for literature and the arts, 
and considerably augmented his know- 
lcge of men and manners. Yet the at- 
tractions of that city were not so forcible 
as to induce him to establish himself in 
it, and he returned to Frankfort, where 
he was seduced by his wayward fancy 
into the pursuits of alchemy and the re- 
veries of visionary philosophy. In these 
unsatisfactory studies he so far involved 
himself, that he injured his health by 
the anxiety and warmth of his zeal. He 
then repaired to Strasbourg with views 
both of personal relief and of mental pro- 
ficiency. His subsequent travels are 
not sufficiently particularised ; but it 
appears that he visited Switzerland in 
17 79, and Italy in 1786. 

He acknowleges that liis literary taste 
was decidedly influenced by the study 
of Shakspeare, ‘ who (he says » is perhaps 
better known in Germany than even in 
England/ It was Dr. Dodd’s collection 
of the beauties of our great dramatist 
that first inspired him with admiration. 
f Notwithstanding all that may be said 
against collections of this kind, which 
only make an author known pi *cc-meal, 
they produce, in my opinion, very good 
effects. Our understandings are not 
always strong enough to comprehend the 
whole value of an entire work ; nor do 
we always know how to distinguish the 
passages which have an immediate re- 
lation to ourselves. Young people, in 
particular, whose minds are not suffi- 
ciently cultivated to possess much pene- 
tration, may be discouraged if tht'y have 
to choose for themselves ; and they have 
a greater relish for the brilliant extracts 
which are detached and laid before them. 
For my part, the perusal of the frag- 
ments, which T met with in the collec- 
tion above-mentioned, is amongst my 
most agreeable recollections. Those 
noble strokes of originality, those fine 
sentiments, those excellent descriptions, 
those sallies of rich humour, so frequent 
in Shak spear e, had a powerful effect on 
me when presented in this insulated 
manner/ 

In the midst of his literary excrcita- 
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turns, he again indulged in the task of 
courtship. His now idol was not hand- 
some ; but, while the fit continued, he 
thought her highly agreeable, and she 
was still more pleased with him : but he 
at length became weary of the pursuit, 
and discontinued his addresses. 

He at length resolved to become a 
professed author, being fully convinced 
of his own ability . — e Certain subjects 
(he says) had in a manner rooted them- 
selves in my soul, and were by degrees 
taking a poetical aspect. These were 
Goetz von Berlichingen and Faust. The 
life of the former had made a deep im- 
pression upon me. The rough and ho- 
norable character of this independent 
man, at a period of savage anarchy, in- 
spired me with tlic liveliest interest. In 
the popular drama of which Faust is 
the hero, I found more than one tone 
which vibrated strongly in my very soul. 

1 also had passed through the circle of 
the sciences, and had early convinced my- 
self of their vanity. All my endeavours 
to find felicity in life had hitherto proved 
fruitless. I delighted in meditating on 
these subjects in my solitary hours, be- 
fore 1 had written any thing.’ 

In preparing for Werther he endea- 
voured to free liis mind from all external 
influence, to regard all out of himself 
with benevolence and affection, and to 
leave all beings to produce their effects 
on him according to their respective na- 
tures. Such is the mystic sort of lan- 
guage in which he, like most of his 
brother critics of Germany, thinks pro- 
per to describe his mental emotions. A 
more rational cause may be found in his 
having become acquainted with persons 
whose habits and manners he has deli- 
neated in his romance. Werther himself 
is the representative of a youth of the 
unromantic name of Jerusalem, whom 
he describes as middle-sized, oval-faced, 
blue-eyed and fair-haired, dressed in a 
blue frock, yellow waistcoat, and boots 
witli brown tops. The wife of the young 
man's friend was every thing that we 
find lier in the Sorrows of Werther, as 
was Albert also ; and Goethe’s practice 
of holding imaginary conversations in 
solitude, in which he made his friends 
fancied interlocutors, gave him a facility 
of combining these characters in the si- 
tuations he has so eloquently described. 

The account of his acquaintance with 
this couple is curious anti striking. ‘ As 
a new comer, free from all engagements, 

1 fell myself in lull security in the pre- 
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sence of a young lady whose hand was 
engaged. She could not interpret the 
marks of the most perfect devotion as 
attempts to attach her to me ; and she 
was therefore free to accept them as dis- 
interested proofs of affection and esteem. 
I neither wished to he, nor could be, 
more than her friend, and hence I was 
the more easily enthralled. The youth- 
ful couple showed a sincere friendship 
for me, and treated me with perfect con- 
fidence. I, \Vho had hitherto been idle 
and absent, like a man dissatisfied with 
his condition, now found all I wanted 
in a female friend, who, although her 
thoughts were constantly fixed on the 
future, knew how to abandon herself 
to the present moment. She took plea- 
sure in my company ; and it was not 
long before 1 found it impossible to 
exist out of hers. I had daily opportu- 
nities of seeing her : we might all be 
said to live together, and we became al- 
most inseparable, at home and abroad. 
As soon as business left the lover at 
liberty, he flew to the presence of his 
mistress. Thus, without thinking of it, 
we all three accustomed ourselves to each 
other, and always found ourselves to- 
gether, without having formed any plan 
for meeting. We lived together in 
this manner a whole summer, like the 
characters of a true German idyl, the 
foundation of which was a fertile coun- 
try, whilst a pure, lively, and sincere 
attachment formed its poetry. We took 
walks amidst rich harvests, moistened 
by the copious dew of the morning ; we 
listened to the cheerful song of the lark, 
and the quail's shrill cry. If the heat 
became oppressive, or a storm overtook 
us, we never thought of separating ; and 
the charm of an affection equally con- 
stant and tender easily dispelled any 
little domestic anxieties. Tiius one day 
succeeded another, and all were holidays 
to us. Our whole calendar might have 
been printed in red letters. Whoever 
remembers the expressions of the happy 
and ill«fated lover of Julia will easily 
understand me. 1 Seated at the feet of 
my beloved, I shall peel hemp, and de- 
sire nothing farther, this day, to-inor- 
row, the day after — all my life.' 

He now assumed a high rank among 
the German writers, and his reputation 
was fully established. Between him 
and his literary brethren no jealousy 
seems to have subsisted ; mutual regard 
and esteem, and consequent friendliness, 
appear to have prevailed among them. 
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They kept each other in a state of 
continued intellectual excitement, and 
readily afforded reciprocal aid. Goethe's 
accounts of some of the number arc 
lively, spirited, and interesting; and 
his observations respecting the influence 
of these distinguished characters on the 
literature of Germany are pertinent and 
judicious. 

The last incident recorded by him is 
another love affair, which seems to hold 
out a prospect of marriage, when the 
story is suddenly discontinued: but it 
appears that he was afterwards invited 
to dignify with his residence the city of 
Weimar, whore he still enjoys comfort 
and independence, amidst the smiles of 
the court and the favor of the people. 

Critical remarks, by the translator of 
the memoirs, will form a proper sequel 
to the biography . — ‘ On an examination 
of Goethe's principal dramatic works, it 
will be found that Goetz Von Berlichin - 
gen and Egmont are written on the 
model of the Shakspearian historical 
tragedy ; that Cl-avijo resembles the do- 
mestic tragedies of Lillo and Lessing, 
with the observance of the French drama- 
tic rules; that, in Iphigcnia in Tauris , 
German sentiments and ideas are in- 
vested with Greek forms ; and that 
Torquato Tasso exhibits the conflict of 
poetic genius with the spirit of courts. 
In the two last-mentioned dramas, sim- 
plicity of action is carried to such ex- 
cess, that it almost sinks into insipidity. 
It would appear that the author, weary 
of scenic bustle and complicated inci- 
dent, tried the possibility of exciting 
interest by dramatic pictures, almost 
devoid of action, and representing only 
a few characters. As to Faust , it has 
neither parallel nor model. There is no 
point of comparison for such a work. It 
is an allegorical romance, a tale of 
witchcraft in scenes and dialogues; 
but, in spite of all its extravagance, it 
is nevertheless a stupendous piece of 
machinery, put together and finished 
with exquisite dull. In this production 
Goethe has displayed all the versatility 
and flexibility of his talent ; and, if the 
reader can enter into the monstrous vi- 
sions of mysticism and superstition which 
the author unfolds, he will find him a 
poet of the highest order. The cha- 
racter of Margaret is at once pathetic and 
agonizing : — whether it be conceived and 
delineated in conformity with the rules 
of propriety and consistency, is a point 
on which Goethe never seems to have 
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bestowed a thought. This work of phan- 
tasmagoric terror is intended to convey 
a moral lesson. Satiety of pleasure, even 
of intellectual enjoyment, leads to error 
ami crime. He who is content with no- 
thing, in the end surrenders up his soul 
to perdition. Such is the conclusion 
of this dramatic apologue. 

c lu his minor dramas, Goethe dis- 
plays the art of conferring a lively in- 
terest on the most trivial subjects. The 
seal of superior genius and talent is al- 
ways perceptible. In his comedy of the 
Accomplices , the characters are criminal 
in a more or less revolting degree : but, 
if the disgust which they arc naturally 
calculated to inspire be once surmounted, 
it will be found that they are drawn with 
the truth of nature, and that the piece 
possesses considerable comic humor in 
its situations. Interest, gaiety, and na- 
tural delineation of local manners, en- 
liven the pretty pastoral drama of Jcry 
and Batch f, and the one-act piece of 
the Brother and Sister . A Lovers Ca- 
prices, Erwin and Elmira , Lida , Clan- 
dine von Villa, Bella, and Goethe's other 
comic pieces, all bear the stamp of ori- 
ginality. 

The unqualified admiration of Ger- 
many has been bestowed on his compo- 
sitions in the lighter styles of poetry. 
These minor poems certainly require 
great talent, and often inspire no less in- 
terest than productions of higher pre- 
tensions ; and, as he has been eminently 
successful in their execution, it is not 
surprising that his countrymen have as- 
signed to him the highest rank as a 
writer of epistles and satires, and as an 
elegiac and pastoral poet. 

His Wrrther is so well known in Eng- 
land, that to enter into any account of 
that work would be superfluous. Wilhelm 
Meister is imbued with enthusiasm of 
imagination and feeling, united to glow- 
ing and faithful descriptions of the 
beauties of nature ; but this novel is in- 
ferior to the former in force of interest 
and well-maintained action, though the 
most powerful degree of emotion is ex- 
cited by the episode of the lovely and 
devoted Mignon. 

* Beauty of language is a charm which 
peculiarly characterises his writings, lie 
is always elegant and correct, natural, 
fanciful, and energetic. His style is hap- 

a adapted to every subject, simple as 
[ as sublime. In this particular alone, 
he is, in the estimation of his country- 
men, the first of German writers.' 
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TIIE PIC* TUBE : — A DRAMATIC SCENE. 

CHARACTERS. 

Ool. ANTONIO DEI. FlORE. 

Angelo Solario. 

Laura. 

Lisabetta. 

lnl —,ta Artist's Painting-Room — Flower-pieces finished and unfinished on the 
walls and the easel— a large picture covered with a veil in the front. 

Cola n to nt o. — Lisabetta. 

Col. Good Lisabetta, know’st thou of my daughter. 

Madonna Laura? 1 have sought in vain 
Her chamber and her garden bower. 

I As. She's still 

At vespers, signor. 

Col. Aye, I might have guess’d— 1 

My fair and pensive nun ! She Hies the light 
And vain companionship of this gay city ; 

Shunning alike woman ncr gossip, man 
Her vassal ; coy, demure, retiring, shy. 

Living in Naples here as if the world 
Were all made up of the still garden where 
My flowers grow, and this cool quiet room 
Where my old hand, not yet deprived by age 
Of its accustom’d skill, lends them new life 
C >n canvas. But to seek the lonely church, 

Where, closely veil’d, at vesper-hour she steals 
To muse and pray, my gentle daughter ne’er 
Forsakes her home. 

Lis. In truth, she is too sad. 

But, good padrone, ’tis thy fault. A maid 
So fair, so rich, should have been match’d long since 
With some gay cavalier. That vdw of thine. 

That save a painter, a great painter, none 
Should wed Madonna Laura, may perchance 
Keep the Madonna Laura long a maid. 

For of rare artists some are old, and some 
Are wedded, and some love their single state 
More than a fair young bride. ’Tis certain none 
Hath wooed her to thy heart’s content ,* — and she — 

Alas, poor child 1 — likes none of them. 

Col. Sage nurse. 

Dost love a secret ? 

Lis. Aye. 

Col. A secret too 

That thou may st tell ? 

Lis. Canst thou doubt that ? 

Col. Then listen 

Haste to the jewelers and merchants, furnish 
A wardrobe for a princess ; — to the cooks. 

Confectioners, ana spice-mcn ; let us have 
A banquet fit for kings ; — send round the city 
To bid my friendB and kindred ; — for the morrow 
Is Laura’s bridal. 

Lis. And her husband ? 

CoL One 

Whose name hath darted into fame, as the star 
Of evening springs to light. 

Lit. Hast seen him? 
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Col. No. 

But I have seen the master-work by which 
He wooes her ; — yonder curtain’d — hark ! She comes. 

No word of this to her. 

Laura enters. 

My Laura ! 

Lavra . T ake 

My veil, good nurse ; the heat is stifling. 

" £ Exit Lisahetta . 

Father, 

What would'st thou of me ? Julio says that twice 
Thou call’dst for Laura. 

Col. I would say to thee— 

Sit here by me, thy hand in mine : — this hand 
So soft and warm, yet trembling, as it knew 
Its destiny, is claim’d, my Laura. 

Laura. Claim’d ! 

Col. Aye, by a lover, dearest. 

Lauia . Lover ! 

Col. Say 

A husband, fiweet-one, if it please thee better. 

Laura. By whom ? 

Col. A painter, who hath come from Rome 

To seek thy love. 

Lavra. Love ! Do I know him ? 

Col No. 

Laura. Doth he know me ? 

Col. He says that he has seen 

My beauteous daughter — herc’sliis letter ! — Surely 
1 think lie loves thee. 

Laura. Loves me ! If he did, 

I love not him ! And wherefore must I wed ? 

Art weary of me, lather ? 

Col ’ Sweet one, no ! 

Laura. Am I a burthen in thy house ? 

Col. The joy ! 

The pride ! the sunshine ! 

Lavra. Pr’ythee, then, let me bide 

In this dear home, and wear away my days 
In ministering to thee. I have been 
No thriftless housewife. Trust me thou would'st miss 
Thine own poor Laura, when some menial hand 
Shook up thy pillow, when some menial tread 
Broke rudely on thy slumbers ; — thou would’st miss 
The soft light touch of love, — and at thy meals. 

Thy solitary meals, and the sweet hour 

Of morning meeting, and the tend’rer time 

That blenas a blessing with good-night ! — Oh father. 

Why would’st thou send me from thee ? 

Col Didst thou think 

I could part from thee ? Go to ! we are sick 
In worldly pelf; thy spouse shall dwell with us here, 

Here in the home thou lovest. Thou ahalt not quit 
Thy pretty garden bower, thy myrtle shade 
For winter, or the summer walk, where grapes 
Hang through the trellis arch amidst their rich 
And clustering leaves. Thou shalt dwell here, as now. 

In thine own pleasant home, thy old fond father 
Blessing thee still at morn and eve. But wed. 

Wed, my own Laura 4 Thou art mine only child. 
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The child of mine old age, and I would fain 
Live thy fair childhood o’er again, would see 
Thy beauty multiplied, wouhhtaste that fondest 
And tcnd’rcst ecstasy, a grandsire’s love. 

Besides, thou know’st my vow. Kings have ere now. 

If chronicles say sooth, offer’d their heirs 
The prize of valor, of brute strength ; I held thee 
At higher price, my Laura, when 1 swore 
None but a victor in the noble field 
Of art should win thee, save a painter none 
Should call thee wife. 

Ijaura. Alas ! 

Col . And I have quell'd 

The father's natural longing to extend 
His race ; and, marveling at thy coldness, joy'd 
To see thee turn from the proud cavaliers 
Of the gay city, with a gentle scorn 
That waved away their wooings as the hand 
Fans off the flies in summer time,-—have joy'd 
To see my virgin flower hang in the shade 
From year to year, fresh, dewy, beautiful. 

As when it burst the bud — 

Lavra . Oh flatt’rer, fie ! 

Col. Nestling within its bower, so that no soil 
Of the rude world came near it, scarcely kiss’d 
By the hot breath of the sun. But now, my Laura, 

( uncovering the picture,) 

Look on that picture ; needs no practised eye 
To scan its beauty. Art sits triumphing 
Like nature there, with daylight life and youth. 

Almost the vital breath hangs on those lips 
Of parted coral ; almost the warm blood 
(Hows in the modest cheek, and tender thought 
Dwells in the fair broad forehead. ’Tis a young 
Madonna. Look at the soft downcast eye. 

The head bent downward ! Look ! Hast thou ne’er seen 
Such features ? 

Laura ( la herself \) ’Tis myself! Younger and fairer. 

But such as love — And so my braided locks 
I wore disparted ; so the silken hood, 

Intensely blue, lay on my hair. Fool ! Fool ! 

The very puppet of a dream ! He was 
A soldier, a brave soldier ! 

Col. He who painted 

That picture loves thee, claims thee, the rich guerdon 
Of excellence in art ; with noble pride 
He wooes as Theseus erst Hippolyta, 

Conquering his lovelier bride. 

Laura. Hast seen him ? 

Col. No. 

Laura . His name? 

Col. Zingaro ? 

Laura ( to herself. ) Fool ! fool ! fool ! to think 

Because a dream, or some strange trick of the sense, 

Of memory, or fancy, some sweet sound 
Passing along the air — I had been sitting 
Within the bower he loved, entranced in thought, 

Fond dreamy thought of him, through the hot noon. 

And then I heard the nightingale afar 
Or distant viol from the bay, and straight 
Deem’d 'twas his fav’rite air — F6ol ! fool ! His hand 
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Wielded the sword and shield, and deftly rein’d 
The xnaneged steed ! Little he reck’d of brush 
Or palette ; — then the time !— long, long ere now. 

Hath he forgotten his poor Laura ! Man 
Loves on tillhope be dead, then love dies too ; 

’Tis only woman lays her silly heart 
In hope's cold urn, and in that fun’ral nest 
Broods o’er her love. 

Co/. Well ! hast thou gazed thy fill ? 

It likes me, dearest, that with quivering lips, 

And mutter'd words, and cheeks with passion pale. 

Thou look'st on yonder picture. It hath thaw'd 
Thy maiden coldness. I will send forthwith 
To summon this Zingaro. 

Laura. Father, stay ! 

Listen ! I am about to tell a tale 

Too long unutter’d. Listen ! Thou hast talk'd 

Of maiden coldness. I have loved, I love 

With all the ardor that our burning sun 

Strikes into woman's heart. Nay, start not, father. 

Nor put me from thee thus ! I *11 tell thee all. 

Thou hast no cause to blush for me ; J loved 
Deeply and fervidly, but chastely, father, 

As ever prieste ss of old Rome adored 
Her god Apollo. 

Col. Whom > 

Lavra. Dost thou romemlx v 

Young Angelo Solario, the son 
Of our rich neighbour ? 

Col. lie! Why he hath left 

Naples these ten years ! 

Laura. And for ten long years 

Dwelt in my heart. 

Col. Aye, I remember now. 

The count Solario once proposed to join 
Our children's hands. 

Laura. Oh good old man ! 

Col. It wrought within me 
Some marvel that he would abase his son 
To wed a painter's daughter. 

Laura. Kind old man ! 

Col. But I had vow’d thee ev'n before thy birth 
To my great art ; its votary if a boy ; 

If a weak girl, its guerdon. Thus I said 
To count Solario: ‘ Pluck from thy Jiot son 
The sword he loves o’erwell, and bid him wield 
The peaceful pencil ; then, if Heaven have given 
The painter's eye, the painter's hand, and (rarest 
And needfulest of all) that inward beam 
Genius, of painter and of poet bright 
And glorious heritage ! — Then when, matured 
By time and patient toil, lie shall achieve 
Some master-work of art, then bid him come. 

And he shall woo my daughter.' The old man 

Laugh’d ; and the gallant — 1 bethink me now 

That Angelo was there — curl’d his proud lip, , 

And fix’d his flashing eye* and tightlier grasp’d 
His jewel’d sword. 

Laura . Spake he ? 

Col . No word. He weht 

Forth to the wars thtft very week'; and then 
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The father died ; — Why, Laura mine, thou wast 
A girl whpn he departed ! 

Laura . Old enough 

To love. The day he said Farewell, I wrote 
Sixteen in my short book of life. Ten years 
This very day ! Oh old enough for love ! 

Col. For fancy, flickering fancy ; such as girls 
Waste on a momentary toy, a flower, 

A linnet, an embroider'd robe. 

Laura . For love. 

Woman’s intense and passionate love. I 've seen. 

Ten times the changing seasons wax and fade. 

Have seen the spring-tide of my youth pass by 
In absence, hopelessness, despair, and still 
The thought within my heart, the voice that lived 
Within mine ear, the image in mine eye. 

Was Angelo. His loved idea hath been 
My sole reality. All waking things, 

The common pageants of this work-day world. 

Pass’d by me as a dream, confused, unmark’d. 
Forgotten ! Then I lived, then my soul woke. 

When in the myrtle arbour, where erewliile 
We spent our childish hours, I could sit 
Alone up-coil’d into myself, and muse 
On him till memory would conjure hack 
The very image of his sparkling youth 
Before mine eyes ; the light elastic form 
Whose every motion was a bound, whose walk 
A gay curvet as springy as the pace 
Of his own Barbary steed ; the face as dark 
Even as a Moor’s, but brighten'd by a smile 
Vivid as noonday sunshine, eyes that flash’d 
An insupportable light, and close black curls 
Beneath the plumed cap, — 1 saw them all ! 

And in mine ear the very sound would dwell 
Of that farewell which was a vow, that voice 
Which in a tone of prophecy would cry, 

* Laura, I'll, wed thee yet!’ 

Col. This is a phrensy. 

ljaura. Oh, father, it is love ! 

Col . Laura, my sweet one. 

The fault is mine. Thou hast been left o'erlong 
Lonely and uncompanion’d, till vain dreams. 

And thoughts vainer than dreams, have overborne 
Thy better reason. Ten years, and thou liear’st 
Nothing of Angelo ! or he, is dead, 

Or thou forgotten^ 

Laura. Father, listen, father ! 

Last night — I should have said there was an air, 

A rich yet simple strain, whose burthen well 
Became our summer seas, joyous or sad 
As the deft singer in his varying mood 
Hurried or stay d the measure, always sweet. 

Most exquisitely sweet ! That air from boyhood 
Angelo loved ; would carol as he walk’d 
Along the streets; sing whilst his plashing oar 
Kept time ; and ever and anon a snatch 
Of the familiar strain might travelers list, 

Crossing the sharp sound of his horse’s tread. 

That strain by constant and jicjpuliar use 
Became his very own, belong’d to him * 
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As her sweet music to the nightingale, 

Unmatch’d of any. From a little child 
I knew those notes; for so would Angelo 
Summon his fairy playmate ; — 'twas the lure 
Of gamesome innocence, the call of love. 

For ten years past unsounded, — till last night 
Lingering in pensive musings in my bower, 

I heard once more the strain. 

Col. A dream ! a dream ! 

Lavra. Sure as I live, the sound was there. ’Twas not 
The vision which at pleasure fancy calls 
Or chases. I arose, I walk’d ; yet still 
That air in its old sweetness, each division 
Musical as a mermaid's song, was borne 
Upon the breeze, though faintlier heard and faintlier 
As 1 receded. It was Angelo, 

Or of those noises of the air which oft 
Wait round the living, when the parting soul 
Of the beloved-one seeks its Heaven, — the knell 
Which the Death-Angel rings. 

( Music without.) 

Hark! 

Cot. I hear nothing. 

( Music without and nearer .) 

Aye now ! 

Laura. My Angelo, alive or dead, 

I will be thine, thine only ! 

( Music again without .) 

Hark again ! 

Col. I shame to have harken'd to this tale. My Laura, 

I tell thee thou art vow'd and dedicate 
To genius, to Zingaro. 

( AngeU) Solario enters behind , unperceived by either speedier.) 

Laura. I will never 

Wed other man than Angelo. Thy vow 
Is sacrilegious, father, and unblest 
As his, the judge of Israel, his, the king 
Of men, whose sacrificial knife drank deep 
The innocent blood in Aulis. I have wept 
When I have heard the tale of Jephtha's daughter 
Or poor Iphigenia ; yet their lot. 

Measured with mine, was blessedness. They died. 

But I should linger out a martyrdom 
Of loveless life. There is no law of earth 
Or Heaven that vests thee with a power to barter 
Thy living child for yon vain shadow. Give 
Thy ducats to Zingaro. Stay me not ! 

I’ll to a nunnery— hold me not! Unless 
To list my vow that nor by force or fraud 
Will I e'er wed 

An. ( advancing . ) Oh fairest constancy ! 

Oh miracle of woman’s faith ! 

Laura. 'Tis he ! 

His very self ! This hand that presses mine, 

These eyes that gaze on me — -Just so he looked, 

JuBt so he spake.— Oh surely I have dreamt 
This ten-years’ absence ! It was yesterday 
We parted! 

An. Loveliest, most beloved, T come 
To claim thee. 
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Co/. She is promised. 

An. To Zingaro? 

Col Even so, good signor. 

Laura . Never ! Never ! 

An. * Sweetest, 

Make no rash vows. If thou would’st crown my love, 

Thou’lt wed Zingaro. Nay, snatch not away 
This struggling hand ! — the hand Zingaro won 
For Angelo ! Hast thou not read me yet ? 

Must I needs tell thee— 

Laura . Oh no, no, no, no ! 

Thou art he ! Ye are one ! And thou for me hast laid 
Thy state aside, hast flung away thy sword. 

Hast toil’d in silence and in secresy. 

For me ! for me ! Father, speak to him ! Father, 

Speak to him ! 

Col. ("aim thee, mine own Laura. Signor, 

Thou hear’st her : says she sooth ? Art thou indeed 
The famed Zingaro ? Is this master-work 
Of painting thine ? 

An. Oh now I see that work. 

That masterwork of nature, whose rare beauty 
I strove to copy, faint and feeble seems 
My portraiture ! Such as it is, the piece 
Is mine. 

Col. My son ! 

An. My father ! 

Col . Wherefore change 

Thy name ? and why not say — 

An. Sir ! When I left 

Thy presence, even when thou bad’st me wield 
The peaceful pencil, and by toil and time 
Climb the high steep of art, or ere I wooed 
Thy daughter, even as thou spak’st, my soul 
Was fix’d to its great purpose, and almost 
Ilad I flung at thy feet my sword, and vow’d 
To win tlic prize or die : yet fear and shame 
Master’d my speech, and I went forth resolved 
And silent. 

Col . Whither didst thou go ? 

An. To Rome, 

The shrine of art, on love’s own pilgrimage. 

My friends and kinsmen deem’d me at the camp ; 

None save my father guess’d — and, when he died, 

1 was of all forgotten. 

Laura. Not of all. 

An. Of all, save one the faithfulest. Meantime, 

A nameless student, day and night I toil’d 
For that dear faithful one. From my swart skin 
My laughing comrades call’d me oft in jest 
Zingaro *, till at last the name of scorn 
Was crown’d by fame. Oh very dear to me 
The name that won thee, Laura ! 


* Gipsy. — -The groundwork of die foregoing scene will be found in Mr. Mills* very interest- 
ing ‘ Travels of Theodore Ducas.’ I have only taken the liberty to diange the name of my 
hero from Antonio to Angelo. A similar anecdote has been related of several painters, especially 
of Quintin Matsys, the celebrated blacksmith of Antwerp— though I have for obvious reasons 
preferred the Italian version of the story. What could one do with a blacksmith and a Dutch- 
man, and a man who painted misers counting their gold ? 
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Col. Will she wed 
Zingaro ? 

Laura . Will I ! — Father, was my love 
A phrensy ? 

Col. Sweet-one, love and constancy 

Have wrought this blessedness. Receive tny bride, 

Thy twice- won bride, Zingaro ! 

Laura. He but gives 

My hand. My heart is Angelo's. 

An. Mine ! Mine ! 

Both mine ! ' M. 


SONNET TO MAltY ANNE, ON MY BIRTH-DAY. 

How many years are yet for me in store 

1 ask not, nor would know ; but this 1 crave 
That, whether I may sink into my grave 
With gray hairs on my temples, or before 
Another birth-day closes, thou may'st be 
Kvcr pavilion'd in my memory. 

Like; some all-blessed shrine; — and as, of yore. 

Thou hast to me been infinitely more 

Than I dared hope for, let me still retain 
Thy warm affections, and that tenderness 
Which I so feel but never can express, 

Although 'tis in my heart, my soul, my brain. 

Never, — oh never more would 1 complain, 

Wert thou but left to be my future happiness ! P. (I 


SONNET ON A VERY BEAUTIFUL PAINTING OF SIGISM UNDA. 

Thine heart is not yet broken ; — but thy brow 
Seems agoniz'd as though it soon would break. 

And thy closed lips are voluble, and make 
Melodious murmurs and delicious woe ; 

Yet not a breath escapes thee, for the throe 
Of agony, which time can never slake, 

Is on thy brain, — that look of fix'd despair 

Talks, louder than the hollow thunder's peal. 

Of suffering, greater than the soul can bear, 

And deep lioart-rendings which no balm can lical. 

That urn clasp’d to thy bosom with such care 
Is like an idol to thee, — it contains 
Thy lover’s heart, with its fresh bleeding veins, — 

They tore it from his breast, from thine they cannot tear. P. G. 


A VIEW OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF ITALY, IN THE TIME OF OUR KING 
EDWARD III. 

A considerable degree of magni- 
ficence began now to distinguish the in- 
terior ornaments of the residences of the 
great. The walls were hung with velvet, 
satin, or damask, or painted in a regular 
series of stories from scripture, or from 
the innumerable romances then in vogue, 
and the windows were frequently glazed 


with that brilliant painted glass which 
modern art has vainly endeavoured to 
emulate. 

Whilst the walls of palaces were thus 
sumptuously decorated, the floors were 
generally neglected. When carpets were 
used they were of silk or velvet, corre- 
sponding with the hangings ; but these 
were rare, and spread partially, in the 
oriental fashion, for the comfort of in- 
dividuals of rank. The brick or marble 
floors were generally strewed (at least in 
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summer) with rushes or odoriferous 
herbs, or the flower of the yellow broom 
when in season, which thence became 
the emblem of humility- Vases of flowers 
were also a favorite ornament both of 
eating and sleeping apartments. 

The chief magnificence of the great 
was displayed in their own personal 
attire, which, varying in fashion, from 
day to day, and differing in every differ- 
ent capital, may be described as ludi- 
crous or splendid, according to the scene 
or occasion chosen. 

Offices that wc should deem a degra- 
dation to any above the rank of a menial 
servant were, in the middle ages, per- 
formed by youths of the highest birth, 
whilst serving as esquires, preparatory 
to their receiving the order of knight- 
hood, without wliich no rank conferred 
the privileges of honor. The young 
esquires spread the tables for the guests, 
and when the knights and ladies retired 
from the festive hoard, after eating their 
own meal, they cleared the hall for dan- 
cing, or some other general amusement 
in which they were permitted to join. 
They arranged the sleeping apartments 
of their lords, and their male guests ; 
made their beds, and attended them to 
their chambers after having served them 
with the wines and confections, which 
were understood to he the signal of se- 
paration. The wines (as this evening- 
cordial was called) consisted of wine, 
spices, and honey. 

From the offices assigned to the high- 
born esquire, we may conclude that fe- 
male servants were rare in the feudal 
castle, and seldom employed except in 
the apartments of ladies. Some regula- 
tions, with regard to ladies of rank, are 
of the following tenor- — f They must not 
he served at table by a gentleman with a 
napkin on his shoulder, but only one 
round his arm. Their bread is not to 
he put in a napkin folded up on the 
table, hut oidy laid on the table with 
the knives, and covered with an un- 
folded napkin. Their seneschal is not 
to carry a wand of office, nor are they to 
have two cloths at once on their tables, 
nor are the trains of their robes to be 
borne by women, but only by some gen- 
tleman or page ; nor are they to have 
gentlemen or horses without number, 
hut only as many as their rank permits/ 

The chief luxury of the table was the 
intermeats, which, on common occasions, 
were delicate dishes ; such as blanc- 
mange, omelets, and in Italy macaroni - 


But at public banquets, by the inter- 
meats, were understood certain enter- 
tainments and pageants, introduced in 
the hall between the courses, for the 
amusement of the guests. Representa- 
tions of battles and sieges were per- 
formed, allegorical personages intro- 
duced, and minstrels, dancers, tumblers, 
and jugglers, vied with each other in ex- 
ercising their talents for the amusement 
of the assembly, beside the common ex- 
hibitionq of licxing red-hot iron, keeping 
up four or five knives or balls in the air 
at once, catching a lance on the nose, or 
balancing timbrels on the ends of the 
fingers. The jugglers seem also to have 
occasionally practised optical deceptions. 

At public festivals dancing generally 
succeeded to the banquet. All the dances 
of this period seem to have been of slow 
measure, so that the customary expres- 
sion of holding a solemn hat! was more 
appropriate than i- at first sounds. In 
private society, singing, playing on some 
musical instrument, and the art of nar- 
rating stories of mirthful or romantic 
adventure, were accomplishments com- 
monly possessed by the youth of both 
sexes. No less than forty ways of play- 
ing chess arc said to have been known. 
Backgammon and many other games of 
chance were much practised, and toward 
the close of this century cards were in- 
vented. These were the amusements of 
the hall or chamber; the more active 
sports of the young esquires and pages 
were quoits, ball, prison-bars, or the 
game of base ; shooting at the popinjay, 
hazel wand or rose garlaml, tilting with 
hollow canes, runuing at the pell or 
quintain. 

The amusements and manners of warm 
climates remain nearly the same from 
age to age. The amuseme nts of Joanna 
of Naples, in the fourteenth century, dif- 
fered little from those of an Italian 
princess of the present day, and their 
points of difference are all in favor of 
the elder princesses. The musiciaus of 
the modern court of Naples may, indeed, 
excel the minstrels of tne hall of Castel- 
Novo ; but the effusions of the improvi- 
sator do not surpass in interest the tale of 
the troubadour, and the monotonous corao 
is surely not comparable to the splendid 
though almost equally slow cavalcade on 
the mole of Naples, in which the form 
of Joanna, attended by the junior mem- 
bers of her family, and the knights and 
ladies of the court, became familiar to 
the eyes, and dear to the hearts, of the 
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thronging populace. If we ascend to 
pleasures of a higher order, a princess 
loving learning like her, would not now 
easily find, at the court of Naples, a sage 
Robert, a Barrili, an Acciaioli, a Pe- 
trarca, or a Boccaccio. 


A LOVE-LETTER, AFTER MARRIAGE, 

FROM NAPOLEON TO JOSEPHINE *. 

My life is a perpetual night-mare. A 
fatal foreboding hinders me from breath- 
ing. I no longer live. I have lost more 
than life, more than happiness, more 
than repose. 1 am almost without hope. 
I send you a courier — he will remain 
only four hours at Paris, and will then 
bring me your answer. Write me ten 
pages ; that alone will console me a little. 
You are ill; — you love me; — I have 
made you unhappy. You are with child, 
and I do not see you ! This idea con- 
founds me. I have committed so many 
faults towards you, that I know not how 
to expiate them. 1 accuse you of having 
remained in Paris, and you are there ill. 
Forgive me, my darling ; the love with 
which you have inspired me has taken 
away my reason : — I shall never recover 
it ; one is never cured of that complaint. 
My forebodings are so sad, that I would 
limit myself to seeing you, to pressing 
you for two hours to my heart, to dying 
together ! Who takes care of you ? I 
suppose you have sent for H or tense. I 
love that sweet child a thousand times 
more since I think that she can afford 
you some little consolation. As for me, 
there is no consolation, no repose, no 
hope, until I have received the courier 
that I send you, and until you explain 
to me by a long letter what your illness 
is, and to what extent it is serious. If 
it be dangerous, I warn you, 1 set off 
instantly for Paris. My arrival will be 
a match for your illness. I have always 
been fortunate. Never has my fortune 
resisted, my will, and to-day I am stricken 
where alone I was vulnerable. Jose- 
phine, how can you remain so long with- 
out writing to me ? Your last laconic 
letter is of the 3d of the month. It is 
also afflicting for me. I have it, how- 
ever, always in my pocket. Your portrait 
and your letters are incessantly before 
my eyes. 1 am nothing without you. I 
can hardly imagine how I existed with- 
out knowing yon. Ah ! Josephine, if 

* Sent from Tor tor. a, in the campaign cf 
17!Mk 


from Napoleon to Josephine. [ AIay^ 

you had known my heart, you would 
not have waited so long to set off. Is it 
possible that you should have listened to 
false friends, who wished, perhaps, to 
keep you far from me ? I own to all the 
world, — I have an antipathy to every 
body who is near you. 

Josephine, if you love me, if you believe 
that every thing depends upon your pre- 
servation, take care of yourself. I dare 
not tell you not to undertake so long a 
journey in the hot weather ; — at least, 
if you are in a situation to travel, go 
short days' journeys. Write to me at 
every sleeping place, and send me your 
letters in advance. 

All my thoughts are concentrated in 
thy alcove, in thy bed, in thy heart. — 
Thy illness ! that is what occupies me 
night and day: it leaves me without 
appetite, without sleep, without interest 
for friendship, for glory, for my country, 
and the rest of the world exists no more 
for me than if it were annihilated. I 
prize honor, because you prize it; vic- 
tory, because it gives you pleasure, with- 
out which I should have quitted all to 
throw myself at your feet. 

Sometimes I say to myself that J am 
alarmed without reason,— already in she 
recovered,— she is setting off, — she has 
set off, — she is already, perhaps, at 
Lyons. Vain imagination ! you are in 
your bed suffering; more beautiful, 
more interesting, more adorable. You 
are pale, and your eyes arc more lan- 
guishing— but when will you be well ? 
If one of us must be ill, should it not be 
I ? More robust and more courageous, I 
could have borne sickness more easily — 
Destiny is cruel. She strikes me through 
you. What sometimes consoles me is, 
that it is in the power of fate to make 
you ill, but that no power can oblige 
me to survive you. 

In your letter, my good love, take care 
to tell me that you are convinced that 1 
love you, that I love you beyond what it 
is possible to imagine, that you are per- 
suaded that every moment of my life 
is consecrated to you ; that an hour never 
passes without my thinking of you ; and 
that the idea of thinking of any other 
woman has never entered my head ; that 
they are all to my eyes without graces 
without beauty, without wit ; that you, 
you — nothing but you, such as I see you, 
such as you are, could please me and ab- 
sorb all the faculties of my mind ; that 
you have affected it all over ; that my 
heart has no recess that you do not see; 
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no thoughts of which you arc not the mis- 
tress ; that my strength, my arms, my 
soul, are altogether yours ; that my soul 
is in your body, and that the day on 
which you change or cease to live, will 
be that of my death; that nature, the 
earth, is beautiful to my eyes only be- 
cause you inhabit it— If you do not be- 
lieve all that, if your mind is not con- 
vinced of it, you grieve me, you love me 
not. There is « magnetic fluid between 
the persons who love each other. You 
know very well that I could never bear 
to let you have a lover, much less to 
offer you one. To tear his heart and to 
see him would be to me the same thing ; 
and then, if 1 should dare to lay my 
hand upon your hallowed person— -no, 
1 should never dare to do it, but I* would 
quit a life where that which is most 
virtuous should have deceived me. 

But I am sure and proud of thy love. 
Misfortunes are the trials which expose 
all the violence of our mutual passion. 
A child, adorable as its mama, is about 
to see day, and may pass many happy 
years in tny arms. Unhappy ! I would 
be contented with a day. A thousand 
kisses upon thy eyes, upon thy lips, 
upon thy heart — Adorable woman ! 
what is tny ascendency ! I am very ill 
of thy illness. I have, besides, a burn-, 
ing fever. Do not keep Le Simple more 
than six hours. Let him return directly 
to bring thtr cherished letter of my 
queen. 


THOUGHTS ON TI1F. NATURE ANI) EF- 
f KCT OF MARRIAGE. 

That love is natural to the human 
heart, and that 'it is most legitimate and 
complete when confined to one object, 
are points which few will deny ; yet 
doubts have arisen, how far marriage is 
conducive to happiness. The lover, it 
has been said, computes felicity by the 
warmth of his passion and the charms of 
his mistress ; nature favors the delusion, 
and the enamored pair are caught in her 
net. Hut the delirium of the senses 
and the fancies of rapture are soon over. 
The lovers are dissatisfied when they 
find that enjoyment falls short of 
pectation. That exterior beauty, which 
at first allured, and enchanted, becomes 
familiar ; and familiarity produces in- 
difference, if not contempt or disgust. 
Lovers dwindle into husbands, mis- 
tresses into wives. Under the rose lurks 
the thorn* They seem to think, that 

vol. v. 


they are robbed of all their delightful 
ideas, fond hopes, and tender wishes, 
without any adequate exchange Or com- 
pensation ; and, when the cares of a fa* 
mily supervene, they are more particu- 
larly disposed to lament the precipitancy 
with which they rushed into marriage. 

Others may more juBtly observe, that 
this is an overcharged picture/ and that 
the disappointment to which we allude 
is more attributable to the unsubdued 
minds and unsettled habits of lovers, 
than to love itself or to matrimony. 
Those gratifications in which the mind 
has little or no share, are in their nature 
transient, and lead to satiety : yet tVom 
these the young expect a continuance of 
high enjoyment, and their heated ima- 
ginations dream of a state of powerful 
excitement, and of a passion which exists 
only in poetry and romance. In such a 
case, disappointment may naturally be 
expected. 

Undoubtedly the heart and the senses 
claim a share in the matrimonial union ; 
for love is not the child of air or the off- 
spring of metaphysical refinement. We 
are so compounded of body and soul, 
that sympathy exists between one ami 
the other ; and, while the mind endea- 
vours to control the animal frame, it is 
too often obliged to yield to the impulse 
of the latter. But it is our duty to con- 
sider marriage as a state of holy union, 
admirably calculated for an increase of the 
comforts of life. It provides man with 
a companion whose society may heighten 
his joys and allay bis sorrows, and who, 
in return for his protection, and for 
the honor of being selected from the 
mass of the community, may endeavour, 
with studious care e to make well-or- 
dered home his best delight/ When 
it meets with good dispositions on both 
sides, it involves a permanence of friend- 
ship, an esteem Which is warmed by love, 
ana a love which ia refined by esteem ;~~ 
a mixed affection which is peculiar to 
the human species, compounded of desire 
and approbation, or (in other words) of 
the love of person and the love of 
mind,— an union of souls by the medium 
of the senses. It is upon this kind of 
affection that the felicity of marriage de- 
pends, and it may therefore be called the 
matrimonial passion. Where k docs 
not. exist, circumstances apparently the 
most fortunate will not render that state 
delightful, and, where it prevails, it can 
endear and blesfe the most humble con- 
dition. 

‘2 r 
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The causes of coni plaint or disgust, 
in married life, are various. One hus- 
band finds his partner sour and ill-tem- 
pered ; and another thinks that he is not 
treated by her with sufficient respect, or 
that his sense is undervalued ; a third 
is rendered jealous by the attention 
which his wife nays to his male friends, 
and he thinks her too gay, lively, and 
fond of pleasure. A want of mutual 
confidence is sometimes a ground of un- 
easiness on both sides ; and there are 
certainly many who are so cool and in- 
different, that they do not endeavour to 
conciliate each other’s affection. To ob- 
viate these and other causes of matri- 
monial infelicity, tlie greatest caution 
and the most deliberate judgement ought 
to be used in the choice of a partner 
for life. A poet directs t)iis choice by 
saying, 

• * Two kindest souls alone must meet : 

*Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet, 
And feeds their mutual loves. 

Bright Venus in her rolling throne 

Is drawn by gentlest birds alone, 

And Cupids yoke the doves.' 

If happiness he ever the portion of 
mortality, it must spring from such a con- 
nexion as is here described ; for where 
can we expect to find it, if not associated 
with the most agreeable circumstances 
of the most pleasing passion ? Let not, 
however, the youthful mind and san- 
guine disposition depend too much even 
upon thiB apparently happy union : let 
no visions of consummate felicity be 
fondly entertained ,* let not even those 
who are united by the moBt endearing 
ties imagine, although they may be blest 
with all the advantages of nature, edu- 
cation, and fortune, that marriage will 
be a constant reciprocation of delight, 
which nothing external can diminish 
and nothing adventitious can destroy. 
Human happiness, we believe, knows no 
such stability. So imperfect is the great- 
est temporal blessing, the mmmvm bo - 
ytum of our mortal existence, that to pos- 
sess it corrMef ely is in a great measure 
to lose it. This may seem a paradox ; but 
the assertion is vindicated by the obser- 
vatkme of those who are best acquainted 
with human nature. There is no per- 
petual source of delight but hope. The 
mind cannot fully enjoy the present plea- 
sures, if it be not amused or enlivened 
with the prospect of future gratifications. 
Such appears to he the condition uf this 
life. It is therefore absurd to adduce, as a 
charge against wedlock, an objection 


which is equally applicable to the enjoy- 
ment of every mortal pleasure, [and which 
arises from the constitution of our nature. 

These considerations, we hope, will 
induce lovers to moderate the warmth of 
their desires, and to expect only a limited 
degree of happiness ; and, even amidst 
all the imperfections of this sublunary 
system, matrimony may yet be deemed 
so productive both of pleasure and com- 
fort, as to induce the majority of people 
in every civilised state to enter into that 
sacred union. 

Prudence and virtue on both sides, 
a regard to duty, and a correctness of 
conduct, conciliatory kindness, and a 
wjsh to please, will be attended with 
beneficial effects. The cares of a family, 
and the common misfortunes of lift', 
instead of perplexing the minds and 
ruining the peace and tranquillity of 
those who marry from reasonable mo- 
tives, furnish them with fresh opportu- 
nities of evincing their mutual love. 
Their children, the tender pledges of' 
their love, are the source of new hopes. 
From this double relation, from the* 
union of parental and coujugal affections, 
they derive feelings which, one would 
think, even the most determined votary 
of celibacy might envy ; and when age 
advances, and the heart becomes com- 
paratively cold, the consciousness that 
they have not lived in vain gives a pleas- 
ing serenity to their thoughts, and 
smooths their progress to that state 
which terminates all the joys and sorrows 
of the present world. 

A DAY IN LORN, OH THE I.AN1) 01 
OSSIAN ; 

by Mr. Bigelow, an American. 

It was noon when, after a walk of 
ten miles, I arrived at a little eminence 
which looked down upon Loch Etive and 
the opening sound of Mull. The foot- 
path. which I followed after leaving Kil- 
elirenan, and the wild woody shores of 
Loch Awe, bad conducted me over arocky 
and mountainous country. It was not 
the direct route leading through Bunaw, 
but one shorter and more sequestered, 
which the shepherd’s foot has chiefly 
beaten, saving that now and then it is 
paced by some adventurous pony at the 
imminent peril of his more adventurous 
master. Even to this path I was far 
from confining myself, out occasionally 
struck out a new trade, and deviated as 
fancy and humor dictated. Mountains, 
and moors, and mosses, were successively 
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traversed ; and I felt a pleasure in bra- 
cing myself to the toils of a march which 
amply repaid my labor in the various 
objects of interest which from time to 
time caught the attention. 

This whole section of country seems 
to have Jbeen more anciently peopled 
than any other part of Scotland, or at 
least to have been earlier rendered me- 
morable. It is strewn with monuments 
of Pictish, Danish, and Dnlidical anti- 
quity, which read impressive lessons of 
the nothingness of earthly greatness, and 
demonstrate the pride and the littleness 
of mail. 1 several times turned aside to 
inspect these remains, and surveyed them 
with no ordinary interest. I have little 
of the zeal of an antiquary about me, 
and perhaps not enough of its pruriency ; 
and yet 1 would any clay deviate a full 
mile to see a solitary Druid's stone 
standing upon some lone heath, the me- 
morial of a superstition once the terror 
and the curse of its votaries. 

It is true, that reflection at such a snot 
is not always of the most pleasurable 
nature. But it may be profitable ; and 
from the contemplation of a moss-grown 
rock, made venerable by its connexion 
with an order of people that lived cen- 
turies out of mind ; from a view of the 
scarcely distinguishable remains of a mi- 
litary mound which once braved the 
shocks, and outstood the tide of battles, 
but which 1ms long been gradually wast- 
ing under the desolating hand of time ; 
and even from the inspection of an humble 
sepulchral heap, — the grass-grown cairn , 
—which marks the depositt* of the ashes, 
perchance, of some contemporary of an 
< >sear or a Fingal ; — from any and all 
of these objects may a lesson bt* gathered 
of salutary import, and the ‘ still small 
voice’ which they utter may awaken 
emotions in the breast at once deep and 
solemn. 

[ know not liow the feeling arose ; but 
during the walk every thing around 
seemed to tell me that I was approach- 
ing the land of Ossian ; and, when I 
reached the heath-skirted waters of Loch 
Ktive, each feature in the landscape that 
met the eye served to confirm or rather 
brighten the impression. The whole 
was distinguished by an air of simple 
grandeur, altogether indescribable, but 
singularly affecting. Beyond the oppo- 
site shores of the frith were dsscriea the 
bills of Morven; and they answered 
well the description given of them by the 
bard of Fingal. A hood of mist just 


then concealed their summits, which, 
however, soon shifted, and rolled in huge 
massy folds around their craggy acclK 
vities. On the left Bhore of the locn stood 
the venerable ruin of Dunstafthage ; and 
opposite, on the iBle of MuH, appeared 
Castle Duart, an ancient fortress. 

The solitude which reigned over these 
monuments of a far-gone antiquity com- 
ported with the general grandeur of the 
scene. The only discernible habitations 
of a modem date were, a hut on the brae- 
side, by which I descended to the loch, 
and, on the other shore, a well-con- 
structed stone building, which, with the 
addition of a second story and its neat 
coat of white-wash, was readily recog- 
nised to be a Highland inn. The latter 
house was pleasantly situated in the 
midst of a green velvet lawn, which 
sloped to the water’s edge. Some strag- 
gling woods formed a selvage to this 
glade; and rugged hills and broken 
ridges of mountains constituted the back- 
ground. 1 1 was a green spot in the desert, 
rendered interesting by the contrast 
which it bore to the savage wildness of 
the adjacent objects, and no less so by 
the solid comforts which the little inn 
that crowned the centre seemed to boast. 

I stopped lor a moment at the hut. A 
little cliubby-faced bairn of three or four, 
and a pair of well-fed pigs, were the only 
inmates of the humble abode. ] endea- 
voured to enter into something like con- 
versation with the former, but soon per- 
ceived that the latter were conversant 
with the most intelligible dialect ; for, 
what with a furious grunting and various 
significant menaces, too pointed to be 
mistaken, they gave me to understand 
that mv presence was highly unwel- 
come. Accordingly, I heat a retreat with 
as good a face as 1 could rally, not how- 
ever without casting a second look 
around, which led me to suspect that my 
Inhospitable reception was in part owing 
to jealousy, lest I had come to share in 
the precious contents of a potatoe-pot 
which bubbled over the turf-fire, and 
which the young bairn, with his swinish 
associates, appeared to be stationed for 
the purpose of guarding. 

Arriving at the shore, and finding that, 
the boats attached to the ferry were all 
on the other side, I contrived, by waving 
a handkerchief, to make signal for a 
skiff to put off for my transportation. It 
was not long before a boat, manned by 
two brawny Highlanders, was shoved 
from the beach, and shot athwart the 
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rippling tide. It quiekly returned with 
me, and a few minutes afterwards I was 
conducted to the inn whose neat and 
modest aspect had regaled my eye from 
the opposite shore. 

Near the ferry where I crossed. Loch 
Etive discharges itself into the sea, or 
more properly into an arm of it which 
runs up between Mull and Nether Lorn. 
1 observed a singular phenomenon, pro- 
duced by a contraction of the loch to an 
inconsiderable width compared with the 
expanse both above and below, which 
occasions the water to rush with much 
violence through the strait, and to form, 
what is called in America, a rapid. This 
rapid becomes at half-ebb a foaming wa- 
ter-fall, the height of which, at spring 
tides, varies from six to eight feet. 

/ Though partially fatigued by my 
morning's ramble, 1 allowed myself little 
time to rest at the inn on my first arrival, 
but ordered a boat to take me down the 
lake to Dunstaffnage. This castle is si- 
tuated in one of the finest possible posi- 
tions. It is built on a rock not far from 
the mouth of Loch Etive, the shore of 
which there forms a beautiful curve, and 
the waters expand within to a noble bay. 
Its own height is commanding ; and the 
rock on which it stands having been 
hewn into a regular square form, and 
made precipitous in order to conform to 
it in shape, its apparent altitude is much 
greater than the true. The masonry is 
rude and clumsy, but at a short distance 
this is not discernible. All is then pic- 
turesque and lovely, and at the little 
qttay where I embarked on my visit to 
it, there was a softness thrown over it 
which was altogether enchanting. We 
landed under a rocky ledge, and, climb- 
ing the bank, struck into a graveled foot- 
path, now much tangled, and nearly 
overgrown with weeds and grass. This 
led to the castle entrance, and terminated 
at a flight of steps communicating with 
the interior. Ascending these, I found 
myself within the court of the ruin ; and 
ray eye roved eagerly over the massive 
walls and tall battlemented towers with 
which I was encompassed. There was 
not much which called for particular 
attention. The building, on three sides, 
is little else than a shell, although the 
walls are of surprising thickness. On the 
remaining side, it is preserved in tolerable 
repair. I enjoyed highly the view from 
the walls. The water-prospect was grand ; 
and, on , the other side, the steep and 
rugged head-lands, the mountains, and 


hills, and valleys, that stretched into an 
extensive landscape, were on a nobleness 
of scale seldom matched. To the south 
iB a decayed roofless building, which 1 
at first presumed to have been formerly 
a chapel, but, on a nearer view, it proved 
to be a sort of mausoleum,^— only, in- 
stead of one tomb, many graves wore 
included within it. A description which 
Buchanan has left of some ruinous 
structure in Iona, answers very well to 
this, being, ‘ a tombe of stain formit like 
a wee chapelle, with ane braid gray 
marbelle or guhin stain on the gavil of 
ilk ane of the tombes.' In this of Dun- 
staffnage, the flag-stone pavement and 
the enclosing walls are lettered with 
many an epitaph of the long-forgotten 
dead. Like the mysterious roll of the 
prophet, which was covered within and 
without with mourning and lamentation 
and woe, they tell the griefs of surviving 
relatives for the loss of affectionate kin- 
dred and dearly-loved associates, — re- 
latives who themselves have long since 
paid the debt of nature, and whose mo- 
numental inscriptions, in their turn, 
now ask e the passing homage of a sigh.’ 


THE heroine's CHAMBER, OR A MODE 
or PROCURING sleep ; 

by Mr. Maturin. 

s ‘ I am weary,' said the lady ; * dis- 
array me for rest. But thou, Claud ine, 
be near when I sleep ; I love thee well, 
wench, though I nave not shown it 
hitherto. Wear this carkanet for my 
sake ; but wear it not, I charge thee, in 
the presence of Sir Paladour.— -Now read 
me my riddle once more, my maidens.' 
As her head sunk on the silken pillow, 
she asked , — ‘ How may ladies sink most 
sweetly into their first slumbers?' 

‘ ‘ I ever sleep best/ Baid Blanche, 
* when some withered crone is seated by 
the hearth fire to tell me tales of wi- 
zardry or goblins, till they are mingled 
with my dreams, and I start up, tell my 
beads, and pray her to go on, till I see 
that I am talking only to the dying em- 
bers, or the fantastic forms shaped by 
their flashes on the dark tapestry or 
darker ceiling/ 

f * And I love/ said Germonda, ‘ to be 
lulled to rest by tales of knights met in 
forests by fairy damsels, and conducted 
to enchanted halls, where they are as- 
sailed by foul fiends, and do battle with 
strong giants, and are, in fine, rewarded 
with the hand of the fair dame, for 
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whom they have periled all that knight 
or Christian may hold precious for the 
safety of body and of soul/ 

‘Peace ana good rest to you all, my 
dame and maidens!' said the lady in 
whispering tones from her silken couch, 
* None of you hatfe read my riddle. She 
sleeps sweetest and deepest who sleeps 
to dream of her first love— her first — her 
last— her only. A fair good night to 
all. Stay thou with me, Claudine, and 
touch thy lute to the strain of some old 
ditty— old and melancholy — such as 
may so softly usher sleep, that 1 may 
not feel his downy fingers closing mine 
eyelids, or the stilly rush of his pinions 
as they sweep my brow/ 

Claudine prepared to obey, as the 
lady sunk to rest amidst softened lights, 
subdued odours, and dying melodies. 
A silver lamp, richly fretted, suspended 
from the raftered roof, gleamed faintly 
on the splendid bed. The curtains were 
of silk, and the coverlet of velvet, faced 
with miniver ; gilded coronals and tufts 
of plumage shed alternate gleam and 
shadow over every angle of the canopy ; 
and tapestry of silk and silver covered 
every compartment of the walls, save 
where the uncouthly constructed doors 
and windows broke them into angles, 
irreconcileable alike to every rule of 
symmetry or purpose of accommodation. 
Near the ample hearth, stored with blaz- 
ing wood, were placed a sculptured desk, 
furnished with a missal and breviary 
gorgeously illuminated, and a black 
marble tripod, supporting a vase of holy 
water ; certain amulets, too, lay on the 
hearth, placed there bv the care of dame 
Marguerite, some in the shape of relics, 
and others in less consecrated forms, 
on which the lady was often observed 
by her attendants to look disregardfully. 
The great door of the chamber was 
closed by the departing damsels care- 
fully; and the rich sheet of tapestry 
dropped over it, whose hushful sweeping 
on the door seemed like the wish for a 
deep repose breathed from a thing in- 
animate. The castle was still, the silver 
lamp twinkled silently and dimly ; the 
perfumes, burning in small silver vases 
round the chamber, began to abate their 
gleams and odours ; the scented waters, 
ttcutterad on the rushes with which the 
floor was strewn, flagged and failed in 
their delicious tribute to the sense ; the 
bright moon, pouring its glories through 
the uncurtained but richly tinted case- 
ment, shed its borrowed hues of crimson, 


amber, and purple, on curtain and 
canopy, as in defiance of the artificial 
light that gleamed so feebly within the 
chamber. 

Claudine tuned her lute, and mur- 
mured the rude song of a troubadour, 
such as follows. 

SONG. 

Sleep, noble lady ! — They sleep well 
who sleep in warded castles. If the 
count de Montfort, the champion of the 
church, and the strongest lance in the 
chivalry of France, were your foe, as he 
is your friend, one hundred of the arrows 
of his boldest archers at their best flight, 
would fail to reach a loophole of your 
towers. 

Sleep, noble lady ! — They sleep well 
who are guarded by the valiant. Five 
hundred belted knights feast in your 
halls ; they would not see your towers 
won, though to defend them they took 
the place of your vassals, who are ten- 
fold that number — and, lady, 1 wish 
they were more for your sake. Valiant 
knights, faithful vassals, watch well your 
lady’s slumbers ; see that they be never 
broken but by the matin bell, or the 
sighs of lovers whispered between Its 
tolls. 

Sleep, noble lady ! — Your castle is 
strong, and the brave and the loyal arc 
your guard. 

Then the noble lady whispered to me 
through her silken curtain : 1 A foe hath 
found his way to me, though my towers 
are strong, and the valiant are my guard, 
and the brave and the beautiful woo me 
in song, and with many kissings of their 
hands/ And I asked , t wliat foe is that?' 
The lady dropped her silken curtain, 
and slept ; but methought in her dreams 
she murmured — f That foe is Love !’ 


TIIK HISTORY OF MATTHEW WALD. 

It was natural to expect that the 
wonderful success of the author of Wa- 
verley would encourage the zeal of imi- 
tation; and the writer of the present 
novel (Mr. Lockhart) » one of the most 
distinguished followers of that cele- 
brated personage. Even those who dis- 
approve the warmth of his political zeal 
may acknowlege his literary merit, and 
admire his talents as a novelist. But we 
are sorry to observe that, as he advances 
in fame, he becomes careless and negli- 
gent, anil seems to think that whatever 
lie writes must be accepted with avidity. 
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This is an affront to the public, which 
no degree of reputation can justify. 

Matthew Wald is the son of a cadet of 
a respectable Scotish family, left at an 
early age to the guardianship of his aunt, 
and the perilous companionship of a 
young and beautiful cousin. For some 
unknown cause, liisfather bequeaths him 
no more than 1000/. and leaves the 
rest of his property to the young lady. 
Ilis aunt marries a tall fortune-hunter 
in the shape of a clergyman, who was ob- 
sequious and hypocritical in his poverty, 
and is insolent and tyrannical in his 
prosperity. He treats Matthew with 
severity, and at last sends him to St. 
Andrew's, where he is kept even during 
the vacations. Tired of his situation, 
and recollecting his dear eousin, he runs 
away from the university, and returns 
to his paternal residence. Here he finds 
his place usurped by Mr. Lascelyne. 
His meeting with the family is thus de- 
scribed : — 

‘ Katharine had heard my voice in 
the lobby, and she ran out immediately. 
There was such a flush on her face, and 
such a sweet confused flash of joy in the 
first glance I met, that I saw nothing 
but my own old Kate, and felt all my 
soul kindle and melt at once as I em- 
braced her. But the moment that was 
over - the moment my eyes rested upon 
my cousin, 1 perceived so great a change 
that I could not help wondering that 
had not been the first thing I did see. 
After gassing at her three seconds, 1 durst 
no more have offered 'to kiss her again, 
as I had just done, than to fly. From 
thirteen to sixteen — from a child to a 
woman — what a leap was here ! — And 
such . a creature, John ! — 1 was awed 
into very dumbness when I contemplated 
the glorious, the gorgeous flower, into 
which my dear, quiet, little bud had 
expanded — the elastic, bounding, love- 
liness of the formed figure; the rich 
luxury of those deep-set eyes — those lips, 
on which a thousand new meanings vi- 
brated and' hovered — the lofty modesty 
of mien that sat in the place of blushing 
bashfulitess — the unconscious reserve of 
conscious beauty ^the innocent instinctive 
majesty of young womanhood !-To think 
. of that moment almost brings boyhood 
again into my brain and my blood. But 
1 know, I see your wicked smile, and 1 
would fain take the hint if i coukl. 

‘ In the midst of all this romance, I 
heard somebody humming some out- 
landish tune in the parlour ; and Mrs. 


Mather said hastily, ‘ Come, Katharine, 
my love, we are forgetting Mr. Las- 
celyne. You will be ready for your 
breakfast, Matthew ?' 

' ] was the last that entered the room, 
and my aunt immediately honored me 
with a formal introduction to a very flue 
gentleman, who, arrayed in a morning- 
gown of the most delicate chintz, and 
morocco slippers, was lounging listlessly 
over a cup of chocolate and an ethereal 
wafer of toast, and who acknowleged 
his new acquaintance with a smile and a 
bow, both redolent of the moBt con- 
descending indifference. My spirits were 
rather in a flurry, but that occasional 
wandering of mind neither prevented 
my doing ample justice to in y breakfast, 
nor my remarking, with surprise at first, 
and afterwards with a very different sort 
of feeling, the complete ease of familiarity 
with which our honorable youth treated 
my cousin. While I had barely courage 
to say Katharine , behold Kate was the 
most respectful address his noble lips 
vouchsafed ; and, what was worse, both 
the mother and the daughter seemed to be 
quite delighted with this free-and-easy 
system. His very way of picking his 
teeth had all the quiet loftiness of pre- 
sumption in it. There was the quint- 
essence of the aristocratic in his hollow 
laugh. But the same proud security 
was visible in things that interested me 
far more than these. In a word (for 
why should 1 expatiate on my own hu- 
miliations ? ) I could not help two rising 
suspicions from gnawing my heart within 
me. The first wal, that the young lord 
despised me; and the second, that he 
loved my cousin/ 

* * » * * * • 

‘ I heard voices under my window at 
this moment, and, peeping out, saw Mr. 
Lascelyne and my cousin standing to- 
gether in conversation beside the dial- 
stone. lie had laid aside his robe d.e ckam- 
brv, and was dressed for riding. A short 
green frock, and tight buckskin breeches, 
descending without a crease to the mid- 
dle of the leg, exhibited the perfect 
symmetry of his tall and graceful person. 
His profile was purely Greek, — nothing 
could surpass the bright bloom of his 
complexion. But it was the easy degagd 
air of the coxcomb, the faultless grace of 
every attitude and action, that cut me 
deepest. I saw it alL — Fain would I 
have not seen it ; — I tried to deceive 
myself! but I could not bo blind. I 
saw Katliarinos eye beaming upon him 
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as he chattered to her. 1 watched his 
airy glances — I devoured their smiles. 
He took her gaily hy the hand, and they 
disappear l round the corner of the 
house/ 

Shocked at finding that Katharine 
is attached to young Lascelyne, Wald, 
in a fit of passion* resolves to go abroad. 
For tliiB purpose he takes possession of 
his little fortune ; and his departure is 
thus described. 

* Never having once closed my eyes the 
whole night, 1 found when 1 rose, that 
they were shockingly red and swollen; 
and the more 1 bathed them in my basin, 
the worse 1 thought did they look. — 
‘Nay, nay/ 1 said to my proud self, 
‘ this will never do. This part of the 
thing, at least, shall not be seen/ I put 
on my clothes, and crept down stairs as 
quietly as was possible, and found my 
way into the sitting room, that 1 might 
write a note to Mr. Mather. 1 wrote 
two or three and tore them all into bits. 
* It will do just as well,’ I said, 4 to write 
from the village— or the first town i 
stop at better still. 1 can say 1 walked 
out, and, finding the morning fine, was 
tempted to go on. 1 can say 1 hated 
the thoughts of taking leave— that, at 
least, will be true enough/ 

4 I had opened one of the window- 
shutters, and now thought it would be 
as well to close it again. As I was 
walking on tiptoe across the room, my 
eye fell on two little black profiles of 
Katharine and myself that we sat for to 
an itinerant limner, when we were 
children, and which hail ever since hung 
over the chimney-piece. I took Katha- 
rine’s off the nail, and held it for a mi* 
nute or two in my hand ; but the folly 
of the thing flashed upon me in a mo- 
ment, and 1 replaced it. Her work- 
table was by the window, and 1 was so 
idle as to open the drawer of it. A blue 
sash was the first thing I saw, and I 
stuffed it like a thief into my bosom. 
1 then barred the window again, and 
hurried out of the house by the back 
way. It was a beautiful, calm, gray 
morning — not a sound but of the birds 
about the trees. 1 walked once, just 
once, round the garden, which lay close 
to the house— sat down for a moment 
in the arbour where my father died — 
and then moved rapidly away from 
Blackford. I could never describe the 
feelings with which 1 took my parting 
look of it from die bridge. The pride, 
the scorn, the burning scorn, that boiled 


above,— the cold, curdling anguish be- 
low,— bruited, trampled hear t—— I 
plucked the blue rihand from my breast, 
kissed it once, as I coiled it up, and flung 
it into the water tadow me/ 

Being persuaded by a friend to re- 
linquish his intention of traveling, and 
introduced to an artful attorney, he 
ventures to contest his father’s will. His 
feelings on this point are expressed in a 
spirited tone. 

4 Let me not linger thus upon my 
shame. May you, my boy, never know 
what it is to hold buried, at the root of 
a heart naturally both honest and proud » 
the biting, gnawing recollection of oirr 
act of meanness. 1 sinned agsiiiBt every 
right feeling of my nature. The thirst 
of revenge— the dream, the abominable 
dream, of a guilty, haughty, insolent 
triumph, was too much for me. I allowed 
myself to be flattered, puzzled, argued 
out of myself. Years have not softened 
the darkness of that inexpiable stain. 
Others long ago forgave me ; myself 1 
never shall forgive. I have sometimes 
forgotten those tilings but never, 
never since 1 began to go down the bill 
of life. Age has the memory of other 
feelings, both good and bad; but one 
leaves no shadow; it stays itself. In- 
dulge a thousand evil passions, and yon 
may wash out their traces with tears— 
but yield once, ay once, to a base one, 
and you will find it not only difficult to 
weep, but vain. 

4 With a thousand paltry little pre- 
tences, I half— for it was never more 
than this — I half-deceived myself at the 
time. 1 believe I did really persuade 
myself, just at the beginning, that 1 was 
attacking Mr. Mather, not my oousin. 
But as to the means of my attack — the 
questioning the will of my father— as to 
this 1 certainly never did succeed in 
blinding myself. The pitiful unction 1 
laid to the wound, which the sense of 
guilt that I always did retain as to this 
part of the affair created and kept open, 
was nothing but that I should always, 
under whatever circumstances, have the 
power of undoing what I might do. 1 
persuaded myself, therefore, that I was 
only seeking to gratify my vanity — and 
this, forsooth, this miserable only was 
my consolation/ 

The will is established, and Matthew 
is nearly ruined by the expense of litiga- 
tion. Losing the small remains of hLs 
fortune in a wild frolic, he is glad to ac- 
cept the office of tutor in the family of a 
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baronet, on whose death he hasrecourse 
to a new employment. He becomes an 
eminent physician* marries the daughter 
of his late patron, and procures a seat in 
parliament. His wife, inflamed with 
jealousy at his friendly treatment of his 
fair cousin, who has been discarded by 
her brutal husband, miscarries and dies. 
Lascelyne is so enraged at our hero's in- 
terference in his affairs, that a duel 
ensues. He proposes that some friends 
should be called to witness the scene of 
violence. 

Friends! (exclaims Wald) friends 
to see us ! — Seconds, forsooth!' — * Ay, 
sir, seconds ; 'tis the rule, and I have 
no passion for singularities, whatever 
may be your taste/-* Come, come — when 
you next fall out with some fbp about a 
pointer* or a dancer, my. lord— some 
pirouetting dancer — this puppy legisla- 
tion will do finely. I thought we were 
serious.'—* Serious ! partly so, partly not, 
Mr. Wald. I consider, (but I won't balk 
you, though,) 1 consider this as rather 
a laughable hurry of yours, Mr. Wald/ 
* Laughable? ha ! — was that your word?' 
— * Ay, laughable— extremely laughable 
—quite hors des regies / — * The regies ! 
— Madame Fran voise has taught you that 
pretty word, too.— Come, come, do you 
wish me to spit on you — to kick you — 
to crush you — to hew you down like a 
calf?' — * Sir, you arc a ruffian : but give 

me your sword ' How beautifully 

we went through all the parade ! — how 
calmly we proved the distance !— how 
exactly we took our attitudes ! You 
would have sworn we were two professed 
fencers — and yet for me — I knew almost 
nothing of it — I had never tried the 
naked sword before but once ; and you 

know how But, after the first minute 

of ceremony, what a joke was all this ! 
I rushed upon him, sir, as if I had been 
some horned brute. I had no more 
thought of guards and passes than if I 
had been a bison. He stabbed me thrice 
— thrice though the arm— clean through 
the arm — that was my guard — but what 
signified this ? I felt his blade as if it 
had been a gnat, a nothing. At last my 
turn came — I spitted him through the 
heart — I rushed on till the hilt stopped 
me.— I did not draw my steel out of nim. 
— I spurned him off it with my foot. 
f Lie there, rot there, beast — !* a single 
groan and his eye fixed. The Stagyrite 
says you cannot hate the dead:— he 

never hated 1 •dipped my shoe in 

his blood. I rushed nome as if I had 


had wings : but my courage forsook me 
at the threshold. 1 entered the room 
where Katharine was— (she was still 
seated there, her child on her knee, 
waiting for me) — 1 entered it with my 
cloak wrapped about me. I sat down at 
some little distance from them, and in 
silence.— * Matthew,' said she, ‘where 
have you been ? — what have you been 
about ? — your looks were strange before 

— but now ' — I drew my cloak closer 

about me. — f Oh, Matthew — your eyes ! 
— will you never compose yourself?' — 
‘Never, Kate/ — ‘But now you were 
softening. Come hither, Matthew. Oh 
try if you can weep !’ — I drew out my 
sword from below tne cloak — I held out 
the red blade before me — the drops had 
not all baked yet — one or two fell upon 
the floor. — ‘Speak, Matthew! what is 
this ? Speak— Ha ! God of mercy ! there 
is blood upon that sword/ — ‘ Ay, blood, 
my cousin— blood/ ‘ My husband ! my 
Lascelyne/ 1 heard no more. Heavens 
and earth! that I should write this 
down! One shriek — one — just one! 
Fainted — swooned ! Dead ! oh ! dead. 
I remember no more/ 

Matthew, it is said, was not absolutely 
overwhelmed by his misfortunes, but 
lived long in a state bordering on de- 
spair. — The novel, upon the whole, is 
interesting, and some of the scenes arc 
well conceived and finely wrought. — 
Strong pathos is occasionally excited, 
and the smartness of incidental satire 
enlivens the work; but traces of vul- 

S are discernible, various impro- 
ties are obtruded on the Reader, 
and the work is more desultory and 
abrupt than regular and consistent. 


THE WONDERS OF ELORA. 

The antiquities of India have not 
been sufficiently explored ; and we are 
not much surprised at this neglect, as 
few of the visitants of that country have 
been antiquaries or philosophers. A 
better taste, however, seems now to have 
arisen, and scientific investigations, an- 
tiquarian researches, and literary in- 
quiries, are now prosecuted with zeal 
and diligence. We do not mean to de- 
tract from the merit of sir William Jones 
in these respects ; but we think that his 
example was not properly followed. 

Captain Seely, without neglecting the 
duties of his profession, has directed 
his attention to various inquiries; and. 
among other objects, he has examined 
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with a curious eye the wonders of Elora. 
In his opinion, ‘ no monuments of anti- 
quity are comparable tojthe cavesof Elora, 
whether we consider their unknown 
origin, their stupendous nature, the 
beauty of their architectural ornaments, 
or the vast number of statues and em- 
blems, all hewn and fashioned out of 
the solid rock.' 

On his arrival at Elora, after a journey 
of above 250 miles from Bombay, he 
found his expectations exceeded by the 
remarkable view which burst upon him. 

‘On a close approach to the temples 
(he says), the eye and imagination are 
bewildered with the variety of interesting 
objects that present themselves on every 
side. The feelings are interested to a 
degree of awe, wonder, and delight, that 
at first is painful, and it is a long time 
before they become sufficiently sobered 
and calm to contemplate with any at- 
tention the surrounding wonders. The 
, death-like stillness of the place, the 
solitude of the adjoining plains, the ro- 
mantic beauty of the country, and the 
mountain itself, perforated in every 
part, all tend to impress the mind of the 
stranger with feelings quite new, and 
far different from those felt in viewing 
magnificent edifices amidst the busy 
haunts of man. Every thing here in- 
vites the mind to contemplation, and 
every surrounding object reminds it of 
a remote period, and a mighty people, 
who were in a state of high civilisation 
whilst the natives of our own land were 
barbarians, living in woods and wilds. 

f Conceive the burst of surprise at 
suddenly coming upon a stupendous 
temple, within a large open court, hewn 
out of the solid rock, with all its parts 
perfect and beautiful, standing proudly 
alone upon its native bed, and detached 
from the neighbouring mountain *by a 
spacious area all .round, nearly 250 feet 
deep and 150 feet broad: this unrivaled 
fane rearing its rocky head to a height of 
nearly 100 feet — its length about 145 
feet, by 62 broad — having well-formed 
door- ways, windows, staircases to its 
upper floor, containing fine large rooms 
of a smooth and polished surface, regu- 
larly divided by raws of pillars ; the 
whole bulk of this immense block of 
insulated excavation being upward* of 
500 feet in circumference, and, extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, having be- 
yond its areas three handsome figure 
galleries, or virandas, supported by re- 
gular pillars, with compartments hewn 


out of ths boundary scarp, containing 48 
curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo 
mythology— the galleries in continuity 
enclosing the areas, and occupying the 
almost incredible space of nearly 480 feet 
of excavated rock ; being, upon the 
average, about 13 feet 2 inches broad all 
round, and in height 14 feet and a half ; 
while, positively, above these again are 
excavated fine large rooms.* 

Of the temple styled Keylas the 
Proud, and of the mansion called Teen 
Tal, he speaks in high terms. — 4 On 
ascending four steps (from a very fine 
portico), we enter the great halL Here 
a magnificent scene presents itself, that 
for some seconds rivets the beholder to 
the spot ; massive and elegantly sculp-* 
tured pillars, placed in equi-distant 
ranges, supporting a well-cut and smooth 
roof of solid rock, 

4 By its own weight made stedfast and im- 
moveable/ — 

having their bases in the primitive bed 
of rock, which forms the floor of the 
room, equally well wrought with the 
other parts, and having a much finer 
polish ; every part faithfully and accu- 
rately finished. 

* The whole of this noble hall is di- 
vided by four ranges of square pillars. 
Each row consists of four, the circum- 
ference of which, at the shaft, is eleven 
feet ; the four central ones have a capital, 
not unlike a well-stuffed round cusliion, 
pressed heavily down, with the outer 

S e fluted and full, as if forced out by 
eavy weight, resting on its capital. 

‘ The rock above is excavated a few 
inches thick, in imitation * of beams 
supporting the roof, resting on the heads 
of tne pillars, and crossing their capitals 
at right angles ; it is, I conjecture, merely 
a fanciful imitation of rafters, as it is 
too small to afford any security to the 
enormous weight of rock roof above ; but 
the imitation conveys a meaning of what 
the artificers thought when working 
here. In the centre of the ceiling are 
carved a male and two females; the 
inner row of pillars, or those nearest to 
the walls, have, opposite to them, pi- 
lasters adorning the sides of the hall, 
and likewise four beautiful figures of 
females, whose heads reach to the cor- 
nice, nearly twelve feet high. 

• * * * * 

‘ If Keylas stands pre-eminent, Teen 
Tal, from its immensity of excavation. 
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massive pillars, and rich sculpture, nearly 
rivals its neighbour in grandeur. Al- 
though different in design and exterior 
appearance to Keylas, it equally 

demands the undivided attention of the 
observer ; and be he ever so tkeitum or 
indifferent to works of antiquity, his 
feelings would be animated, and his ad- 
miration excited, at viewing these au- 
gust works.* 

The temple of the god Indra is co- 
piously described, but it will be sufficient 
for us to take notice of its most remark- 
able room. ‘ The dimensions of this 
richly-sculptured apartment are sixty- 
six feet ten inches in breadth from the 
recoss or small room containing the 
figure ; seventy-eight feet two inches in 
depth ; height, fourteen feet. The whole 
lias been plastered and painted. There 
is & great curiosity in this apartment : 
from two small pillars, near the door- 
way, on being struck with the hand, a 
deep hollow sound issues, ndt unpleasing 
to the ear. These pillars are very slender, 
being only one foot ten inches in cir- 
cumference. The sound continues about 
a quarter of a minute. None of the 
other pillars possess the same property. 
The Brahmins who were around me 
did nok let this favorable chance of 
indulging in their penchant for the 
marvellous escape them. Various causes 
were assigned, and tales told of these 
curious pillars, equally extravagant and 
absurd. I observed, being in a mciry 
mood, to those about me, that pro- 
bably they were constructed by Au- 
rungzebe. The frown of ineffable con- 
tempt and disgust that overspread the 
hitherto placid countenances of the 
Brahmins, dressed in their white grace- 
ful garments ; the scowling contraction 
of features of some characteristically-at- 
tired and ornamented fakeers ; two fa- 
natics, perfectly naked, besmeared on 
the breast, shoulders, and forehead, with 
red ochre and brown clay — their whole 
frame daubed over with oil and the dust 
of wood-ashes — their hair thickly mat- 
ted, and approaching in parts to a brick- 
dust color, reaching to tneir knees ; the 
uplifted hands and eyes of three or four 
fat vaishnavas : — the appearance of this 
motley assemblage at my observation 
about Aurungzebe was highly pictu- 
resque : two or three of my siphauees, in 
their neat undress clothes, although 
Hindoos, affirming with a look of self- 
importance and gratulation, that it must 
be so if I said it. Near these stood; 


dressed in all the frippery and pride of 
a petit-maitre (which the degenerate de- 
scendents of the Portuguese are so fond 
of), with measuring rod and line, con- 
scious of Ills importance as deputy sur- 
veyor, and affecting to look wise and 
knowing, my second servant Joe. Last, 
and not least, the author himself, with 
camp-stool and note-book, clad in only 
three articles of white linen, — shirt, 
jacket, and trowsers, with feet to them. 
All these curious figures, congregated in 
the spacious and beautiful upper floor of 
Indra's temple, would have presented a 
picturesque groupe not often met with 
m drawings, or described on paper : the 
latter being the apology I have to offer 
for its insertion.* 

The time when these structures em- 
ployed the skill and the persevering in- 
dustry of the Hindoos, cannot be ascer- 
tained: but it may be presumed that 
they have existed nearly in the same 
state for many ages, anil we may confi- 
dently prognosticate that they will be as 
durable as the pyramids of Egypt. 


NARRATIVE OP A PEDESTRIAN JOUR- 
NEY FROM THE FllON'J TER OF CHINA 

TO THE FROZEN SEA. — HVO. 1H2L 

A very bold, adventurous, and ro- 
mantic scheme was projected by captain 
Cochrane, who, in the fervor of enter- 
prising zeal, resolved to travel round 
the globe, as nearly as could be done by 
land. He at first offered his services to 
the lords of the admiralty, to explore 
the interior of Africa ; but his applica- 
tion was disregarded. He then amused 
himself by wandering over France, Spain, 
and Portugal, and at length undertook 
a jojimey into Russia, intending in the 
sequel to traverse Asia and America. 

He says in the preface , — c I frequently 
walked, and as frequently rode, and was 
thus enabled to go over a vast extent of 
country in a short time; and such is the 
kind disposition of the Russian charac- 
ter towards a stranger, as evinced in my 
case, that I feel convinced that, by stu- 
dying their manners and customs, par- 
taking of their amusements, showing re- 
spect to their religion, and otherwise 
conforming to their rude notions, the 
empire of Russia may be traversed by a 
foreigner in every direction, with much 
convenience, plenty of food, good lodg- 
ings, and even suitable raiment, with- 
out molestation, and this for so inconsi- 
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derable a Bum, that to name it were to 
challenge disbelief. 1 shall, therefore, 
only state that the expenses of my jour- 
ney from Moscow to Irkutsk (by the 
route 1 went, six thousand miles,) cer- 
tainly fell Bhort of a guinea / 

With all due respect to the worthy 
captain, we beg leave to ask, Is not this 
a mean and degrading mode of peregri- 
nation ? We should not have supposed 
that a British officer would have thus 
wandered like a mendicant, receiving 
from strangers food, money, and even 
clothes. Anticipating such a remark, he 
obviates it by saying, that ‘ indepen- 
dently of his escaping the cliancc of his 
being plundered and ill treated, he might 
otherwise have been taken for a spy, and 
sent over the border; indeed it would 
have been impossible for him in any 
other way to have performed such a 
journey/ 

Many inconveniences and dangers 
must doubtless have occurred to him. 
At Pogost he spent the night in a cask. 
At another time (lie says), * I passed the 
night in the cottage of a farmer, resign- 
ing myself to the attacks and annoyance 
of such vermin as generally liaunt impo- 
verished dwellings. 1 was proportion- 
ably pleased in the morning to pursue 
my journey. My route was towards 
Liubane, at about the ninth mile-stone 
from which 1 sat down, to smoke a cigar, 
when 1 was suddenly seized from behind, 
by two ruffians, whose visages were as 
much concealed as the oddness of their 
dress would permit. One of them, who 
hold an iron bar in his hand, dragged me 
by the collar towards the forest, while 
the other, with a bayoneted musket, 
pushed me on in such a manner, as to 
make me move with more than ordinary 
celerity. In the thickest part of the forest, 
1 was desired to undress ; and having 
stripped off my trowsers and jacket, then 
my shirt, and finally my shoes and 
stockings, they proceeded to tie me to a 
tree. From this ceremony, and from the 
manner Of it, I fully concluded that they 
intended to try the effect of a musket 
upon me, by firing at m£ as they would 
at a mark. I was, however, reserved for 
fresh scenes: the villains, with much 
sang froid , seated themselves at my feet, 
and rifled my knapsack and pockets, 
even cutting out the linings of the clothes 
in search of bank bills or some other va- 
luable articles. . They then compelled 
me to take at least a pound of black 
bread, and a glass of rum poured from a 


small flask which had been suspended 
from my neck. They at length released 
me from the tree, and, at the point of a 
stiletto, niade me swear that I would not 
inform against them. 1 was again treated 
to bread and rum, and once more fast- 
ened to the tree, in which condition they 
abandoned me. Not long after, a boy 
who was passing heard my cries, and set 
me at liberty. , I did not doubt he was 
sent by my late companions upon so con- 
siderate an errand, and felt so far grate- 
ful, though it might require something 
more than common charity to forgive 
their depriving me of my shirt and trow- 
sers, and leaving me almost as naked as 
I came into the world. — Having first 
with the remnant of my apparel rigged 
myself a V Ecoxsoise, I resumed my 
route. I had still left me a blue jacket, 
a flannel waistcoat, and a spare one, 
which 1 tied round my waist in such a 
manner that it reached down to the 
knees : my empty knapsack was restored 
to its old place, and I trotted on with 
even a merry heart. Within a few miles 
I passed betwixt files of soldiers em- 
ployed in making a new road, under the 
orders of general Woronoff, upon whom 
I waited to report the situation in which 
I was placed. The servant, perhaps na- 
turally enough, refused to let me pass 
without first acquainting him with my 
business. I, however, steadily persisted 
in my determination ; and at length hear- 
ing the noise and scuffle of turning me 
out, the general appeared and listened to 
my mournful tale. The good heart of 
his excellency suggested the necessity of 
first administering me food : some clothes 
were then offered to me, which I de- 
clined, considering my then dress as pecu- 
liarly becoming, lie then sent an officer 
with two men back to the village to make 
inquiries concerning the robbery. These 
were, however, fruitless, and 1 quitted, 
with many thanks to the general, in his 
own carriage, which was directed to take 
me the first station. 1 soon discovered 
that carriage-riding was too cold, and 
therefore preferred walking, bare- footed 
as I was ; and on the following morning 
reached Tschudove, whence I proceeded 
to Podberezi and Novgorod. I had 
passed on the road many populous and 
neat villages, and numerous tents be- 
longing to the military workmen, which 
gave additional interest to a fertile and 
picturesque scenery. To the left was 
the river Volkhoff, on which Novgorod 
stands. The approach is grand, and the 
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numerous spires and steeples of the 
churches ana convents, with their gilded 
and silvered casements glittering in the , 
sun, recalled for a moment the memory 
of its ancient splendor. I entered at two 
o'clock, and immediately waited on the 
governor. He would have provided me 
■ with clothing on the instant ; I was how- 
ever hungry, and requested food. The 
governor smiled, but assented, and 1 
then accepted a shirt and trowsers.' 

Pursuing his journey with unabated 
zeal and alacrity, he reached Zaitzova, 
a pleasant town, where, at what he calls 
a civil house, he was as much disgusted 
at the indecorous behaviour and conver- 
sation of the numerous inmates, as he 
was pleased with their obliging manners. 

‘ The women of Moscovy (he says) 
hitherto appear civil and cleanly.drcssed, 
though disfigured by the abominable 
custom of tying their breasts as low, flat, 
and tight, as possible. The men appear 
equally civil, obliging, and hospitable, 
but almost equally disguised, by their 
swaddling coat of cloth, or sheep-skin, 
colored trowsers, and immense boots, 
sash round the body, a wide-rimmed hat, 
and long beard.' 

Yet the people were not universally 
civil ; for he says, * I might have con- 
sidered myself fortunate if I could have 
reached Vladimir with only a sound 
drubbing instead of a broken head, 
merely because I could not ask in the 
Russian language for some kuasB and 
fire to light my pipe. To prevent the 
recurrence of this evil, on the next oc- 
casion I entered a house, sans ceremonie, 
and helped myself. My hostess instantly 
dashed the cup into the street, and with 
the assistance of others of her sex drove 
me *fter it at the end of broomsticks, 
which were besides not spared upon my 
back. The odds were fearful against 
me ; I was therefore content to bear my 
punishment without resistance. . At the 
next place, I inquired of a servant who 
spoke French, the character of my per- 
secutors, and learned that most of tnese 
villages are inhabited by Roskolnicks or 
Schismatics, who have, in a manner, 
withdrawn or separated from the Greek 
church, and admit even less toleration 
than the church of Rome. They are 
bound, by the rules bf their religion, to 
deny foot}, fire, and water, and every 
x assistance, to all who are not of their 
own persuasion, and arc even forbidden to 
hold any intercourse with them. Not- 
withstanding the repulsiveness of these 


tenets, they are said to gain many thou- 
sands of proselytes every year. They 
are considered good agriculturists, and 
of the most sober and industrious habits, 
never drinking ardent spirits, nor using 
tobacco. Among themselves they are a 
kind, friendly people, and excellent fa- 
thers and husbands, but towards the rest 
of the world are— what I too certainly 
experienced.' 

After a tedious voyage down the 
Volga, he arrived at Kazan. — * Here is 
a church which gave rise to that beau- 
tiful building, the Kazan church, at Pe- 
tersburg, though its architecture would 
seem to denote a theatre. I dined with 
her eminence the abbess, for so she is 
styled. She had the benevolence to pre- 
sent me with an image of their saint, 
which was to act as a charm against other- 
wise inevitable mischief. 1 accepted it, 
of course, with due reverence, without 
any strong faith in its boasted virtues. 
The lady, the original of this image, 
lives twelve miles from Kazan, to which, 
however, she makes an annual visit, and 
collects, from the credulity of her be- 
lievers, sufficient to support her during 
the ensuing year.' 

Returning, after his voyage, to the ac- 
tivity of pedestrianism, the captain ad- 
vanced to the Ural chain. When he 
reached Krasnooufinsk, he was cour- 
teously invited by a deputation of the 
inhabitants ‘ to be present at a dinner to 
be given in honor of the first English- 
man who had visited the place.' This in- 
vitation he ought not to have declined ; 
but he was so modest as to refuse it, be- 
cause it was ‘ perfectly unmerited by the 
individual.' We should not have been 
influenced by such delicate scrupulosity. 

g I ascended (says our author) a con- 
siderable elevation into the bosom of the 
Ural mountains, where not a vestige of 
cultivation exists besides young firs and 
birch. The air was exceedingly cold on 
the summit. At noon I stopped at the last 
European residence, where I dined. The 
good people had resolved I should not 
leave this paramount quarter of the 
globe with any trace of dissatisfaction, 
and young children continually pre- 
sented me with wild strawberries and 
cream : the strawberries were of an ex- 
cellent flavor, and it is the custom of 
these poor people to present the traveler 
with such fruit during the season. I re- 
ceived the present, standing with one 
foot in Asia and the other 'in Europe, 
surrounded by lofty mountains. In the 
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evening I reached the first station in 
Asia, called Groborskoy, a ppst-town, 
and next day, with a stout Heart, de- 
scended the Siberian part of the Ural 
chain, to the iron foundery, on the banks 
of the Tscliusova, where there are many 
handsome buildings. Early the ensuing 
morning 1 reached Katherineburg, hav- 
ing passed in safety the mighty barriers 
which divide Europe from Asia. The 
ascent and descent are so nearly imper- 
ceptible, that were it not for the preci- 
pitous hanks every where to be seen, the 
traveler would hardly suppose he had 
crossed a range of hills. As far as this 
frontier town of Siberia, 1 had traveled 
through one continued forest of pine 
trees, and for twenty miles nothing met 
the eye but fire- wood, grown lor the use 
of the imperial fabrics. On reaching 
the Asiatic side of the Ural chain, 1 could 
not help remarking that the inhabitants 
of all the villages were much more civil, 
more hospitable, and more cleanly 
dressed ; and in no one instance would 
they accept money for the food I had oc- 
casion to procure. I never entered a 
cottage, but cabbage soup, meat, milk, 
and bread, were immediately placed be- 
fore me unasked ; nor could any entreaty 
of mine induce them to take a higher 
reward than a pipe of tobacco, or a glass 
of whisky. In short, to prevent uselessly 
troubling the inhabitants, I was obliged 
to consign my nearly exhausted purse to 
the care of my knapsack, renouncing the 
hackneyed and unsocial custom of pay- 
ing for food. 

‘ Among other proofs of their civility, 
or rather of the interest which Russians 
take in foreigners, as well as the means 
they have of making themselves under- 
stood, a very strong one occurred to me 
in a small village. I had learned so much 
of the language as to know that kchorosho 
is the Russian word for wdl, but not that 
Jrchudn was the translation for bad. My 
host, being a good sort of a blunt fellow, 
was discoursing upon the impropriety of 
traveling as I did. As I could not com- 

E rehend him, I was impatient to go, but 
e persisted in detaining me till he had 
made me understand the meaning of 
kchvdo . My extreme stupidity offered a 
powerful barrier to his design; but a 
smart Blap on one cheek, and a kiss on 
the other, followed by the words kchudo 
and kchorosho , soon cured my dullness, 
and I laughed heartily in spite of this 
mode of instruction. 

* Katherineburg is the key of Siberia. 


It is a well-built city, containing fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. There is a large 
fabric belonging to the emperor, for po- 
lishing and preparing vases, urns, slabs, 
and the like, as well as to deposit selec- 
tions ofmineralogy and precious stones 
for the formation of cabinets. There 
are also numerous large iron and cop- 
per founderies in the neighbourhood, 
the latter of which supply the mint of 
the city with metal for coining. The coin 
is badly executed, being chipped and 
cracked the first moment it is issued, nor 
is the metal better ; and no care is taken 
to select or recoin any of this wretched 
money. Near the city the river is dammed 
up so as to form a sort of lake for the 
washing of the sand, which produces the 
gold, and close to it is the department 
for smelting that costly metal. This is 
produced from the gold mines of Bere- 
zofsky : the quantity produced is, how- 
ever, small. The moment a fine speci- 
men of pure gold is discovered, it makes 
its way into the cabinet of some private 
individual/ 

The Siberian territory admits not a 
long description. It is little better than 
an immense wilderness, the inhabitants 
of which are so scattered, that a wander- 
ing stranger, traveling some hundreds of 
miles, can scarcely see an individual, or 
witness the works of man, or the pro- 
gress of cultivation. 

Having entered Tartary, the captain 
in due time found himself on the banks 
of the Irtish, and gained a temporary 
asylum at Omsk. This town f was 
one of the strong places of the Tartars, 
and successfully withstood the attacks of 
the great Yermak. The country round 
is fertile as to its soil, though not ex- 
tensively cultivated : it is one vast plane 
as level as a floor. The fortress is north, 
and the town south of theOm, but both 
are east of the Irtish. ' Opposite is the 
territory of the wandering Kirgeese, 
presenting no appearance of cultivation 
or dwellings. A considerable trade is 
carried on with them, as also with tho 
Calmucks to the south, which consists in 
the barter of cattle, &c. for tobacco and 
spirits. Several children of each of these 
tribes are to be seen in Omsk, who arc 
slaves, having been sold by their parents 
for a pound of tobacco, or a glass of spi- 
rits. They are, however, in this degra- 
ded condition, better off than when wan- 
dering in the inhospitable deserts. 

€ The Kirgeese are dividfed into three 
hordes, all more or less tributary to 
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Rusrfla, although they have khans of 
their own. They are all wanderers over 
the countries between Omsk and the 
Caspian sea. Their occupations consist 
in hunting, fishing, and breeding cattle, 
and of the latter they have immense 
droves in thiB vicinity. They are not 
considered nice in the mode of acquiring 
them, and have even been accused of kid- 
napping and selling Christians : an accu- 
sation not improbable from the example 
Bet them. They continue only so long in 
a place as there is forage for their beasts, 
getting, in winter, as near the woods as 
possible, for the advantage of fuel, 
though, in most parts, the dried dung of 
their cattle provides a ready and efficient 
substitute. 1 saw one of their chiefs, a 
good-looking fellow, but very filthy ; and 
indeed, they are in general the most mi- 
serable and filthy race I ever beheld, 
scarcely, during the warm weather, af- 
fording themselves a pair of trowsers for 
mere decency. One large iron kettle, with 
wooden spoons, constitutes the furniture 
of their wretched tents. 

‘ The Calmucks who, like them, make 
no scruple to dispose of their children 
upon any momentary distress, or want 
of spirits, are yet a different race, both 
with respect to features and origin. They 
are, however, their equals in idleness 
and filth, and follow the same vagabond 
way of life. Their features will for ever 
mark them, in whatever part of the 
world. — The flat face, small and elon- 
gated eyeB, broad nose, high cheek-bones, 
thick lips, and brownish yellow com- 
plexion, are sure signs of tneir Mongo- 
lian descent. They are obliging, but in- 
quisitive and dishonest ; yet. with a little 
Russian education and discipline, they 
make good servants.* 

Of the situation of Bouklitarraa, a 
considerable town on the Irtish, he 
speaks in flattering terms. ‘ It stands 
in one of the most romantic spots in the 
universe. It is environed by the noblest 
mountains, which yet appear to have no 
Other connexion with each other than that 
of standing together on the same globe. 
They are in fact so many beautiful hills 
placed on a perfectly level plane, so 
that a traveler may go round them with- 
out an ascent or descent of ten perpen- 
dicular feet. From this may be imagined 
the romantic beauty of the valleys which 
intervene : not a tree, nor a shrub or ha- 
bitation is to be seen, save only in the 
fortress ; — nothing but grass. The val- 
ley is one continued carpet of herbage. 


forming, in contrast with the sterile 
mountains, a picturesque solitude. 

‘ I drank tea with the commandant, 
and called on the administrator of the 
customs, to whom I had a commendatory 
letter. I found him civil, obliging, and 
tolerably educated, and accompanied him 
to view what is deemed an object of cu- 
riosity in this part of the world. It is a 
large sand-stone near the bank of the 
river, on which are imprinted the marks 
of the feet of a man and of a horse ; they 
are in a perfect 6tate, and to all appear- 
ance have been formed by nature. The 
heels are towards the river, the feet of 
the man in advance of those of the horse 
about thirty inches, very well represent- 
ing tlie situation of the feet of a man 
holding the horse. It is evident, from 
the situation of this stone, that the river 
lias changed its course. 

‘ The fortress, though it maintains a 
commandant with the garrison, is a mi- 
serable place, the worst along the whole 
frontier line; nor is the village better. 
The Kirgeese commit great havoc among 
the cattle, stealing great numbers, of 
which not more than one half arc, in 
any circumstances, restored. A consi- 
derable trade might be established at 
this point between the Russian and 
Chinese empires, but for the obstinacy, 
ignorance, and policy of the latter nation. 

‘ To the first Chinese settlement it is 
eighty miles ; I would fain have visited 
it, but durst not without previous notice, 
and for this ceremony could ill spare 
the time. Formerly their advanced post 
was where I am writing this account, 
and I felt something like pleasure to 
find myself within the celestial empire. 
Their guard was, it seems, removed by 
the court of Pekin, from jealousy of its 
subjects holding any converse with fo- 
reigners. The commanding officer is a 
banished mandarin, who is compelled to 
live like the soldiers, being denied both 
money and assistance from his friends ; 
but, as the post is generally occupied by 
a person who has been condemned to 
death for some great crime, he is fain 
to accept his pardon on condition of 
serving ten years as chief of the guard/ 

The sight of the noble river Lena, 
which is said to run above 4000 miles 
from its source near Irkutsk to the 
Frozen Ocean, at length gratified our 
bold adventurer. He marched along its 
banks, through an ill-peopled country, 
and sometimes ventured on its ice- 
cloggcd waters. On its left bank, he 
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visited a cave, much venerated by the 
Yakuti: — f I ascended with great dif- 
ficulty the rugged steep leading to it. 
The roof certainly presented a beautiful 
appearance, being illuminated by what 
may figuratively be termed chandeliers ; 
formed, no doubt, by the water, which, 
making its way through the apertures 
above, there freezes, and hangs in icicles 
from the roof. The scene is very bril- 
liant, but the effect is marred by a pro- 
jecting crag of rock which overhangs the 
mouth of the cave, and prevents the eye 
from taking any other tnan a horizontal 
view of it. The air emitted from it was 
the chilliest I had ever felt. At Jerbat 
is the line which divides the Tongousian 
villages from those of the Yakuti. 

c The Tongousians are all wanderers, 
and rarely to be seen in any mechanical 
or subservient employment. They are 
classed into Forest and Desert Tongousi. 
The former occupy themselves in fishing 
and the chase, having few rein-deer; 
the latter subsist entirely by the breed- 
ing of those animals, and wander from one 
pasture to another with their flocks, tents, 
&v. A very few of them have received 
baptism ; the rest are idolaters. They 
are characteristically honest and friendly, 
robbery being considered by them as un- 
pardonable. I was myself a witness of 
their hospitality or improvidence ; for 
they seem to have no thought of the fu- 
ture, and therefore readily share what 
they have killed ; yet it is strange that 
nothing will induce them to kill a rein- 
deer for their own consumption, unless 
the party is rich, till they have been 
eight days without food ; the act is then 
considered justifiable. They bear fatigue, 
cold, and privations, to an extraordinary 
degree. They arc sensible of, and thank- 
ful for, kind treatment, but will permit 
no one to abuse them. To strike a Ton- 
gousiiin is indeed a great crime, and often 
leads to fatal consequences, as in that 
case they do not consider their word as 
sacred, but justifiably to be broken. 
They are exceedingly irascible, and no- 
thing can be done with them but by good 
words. Their persons are small and ra- 
ther delicate in appearance, their fea- 
tures regular and somewhat pleasing. 
They are considered good soldiers, and 
are excellent marksmen either with bow 
or rifle. The dress of either sex consists 
of trowsers of the rein-deer skin, with 
the hair inside, and stockings and boots 
of the same animal ; the latter made 
from the legs. A waistcoat or jacket also 


of leather, sometimes lined with the skins 
of white foxes or hares, supplies the 
place of a thick' sort of short Burtout- 
coat of double-leather without the hair ; 
and lastly, a single or double frock £i> 
worn] with hair in and outside, the two 
leather sides being together. A warm 
cap and large gloves, with sometimes a 
guard for the breast, of white fox, called 
nagroodnick, viz. breast-cover, and a 
comforter round the neck formed of the 
tails of the squirrel : such is their cos- 
tume, which is almost wholly furnished 
from the skins of rein-deer. Foxes’ 
skins serve for caps and linings, and a 
wolf’s is considered valuable, as the 
wannest of all outside garments. They 
have also a guard for the forehead, ears, 
nose and chin. Their beds are made of 
a bear’s skin or of the large rein-deer, 
with a blanket from the same animal, 
lined with the warmest fur, and in shape 
like a bag, as the feet are completely en- 
closed. An axe, a knife, wooden spoon, 
and kettle, constitute their only utensils ; 
the first is a sine qua non , and a pipe of 
tobacco, with a glass of spirits, their 
highest luxury. Their modes of dress, 
and general mode of living, &c. they 
have in common, more or less, with all 
other Siberian nations. There is no 
other difference amongst them than in 
the embroidery of their clothes, or the 
richness or poverty of the wearers.' 


THE GIIOST. 

I n all ages, persons of weak intellects 
have believed in apparitions : yet we may 
confidently affirm, that stories of ghosts 
are mistakes, or impositions, and that they 
may always he detected by a proper ex- 
ercise of the mental faculty. In all rela- 
tions of this kind, there is manifestly an 
endeavour to make the events as superna- 
tural, wonderful, and as well attested as 
possible, to prevent the suspicion of trick, 
and to silence all objections which might 
be made to their credibility. Jn com- 
pliance with this custom, we will re- 
count a story of a ghost, which seems to 
possess all the desired requisites. 

At a town in the west of England, 
twenty-four persons were accustomed to 
assemble once a week, to drink, smoke 
tobacco, and talk politics. Like the 
academy of Rubens at Antwerp, each 
member had his peculiar chair, and the 
president's was more elevated than the 
rest. As one qf the members had been 
in a dying state for some time, his chair, 
whilst he was absent, remained vacant. 
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When the club met on the usual night, 
inquiries were naturally made after their 
associate. As he lived in the adjoining 
house, a particular friend went to in- 
quire after him, and returned with the 
melancholy intelligence, that he could 
not survive the night. This threw a 
gloom on the company, and all efforts to 
turn the conversation from the sad sub- 
ject before them were ineffectual. About 
midnight the door opened ; and the form, 
in white, of the dying or the dead man, 
walked into the room, and took his seat 
in his accustomed chair. There he re- 
mained in silence, and. in silence was he 
gazed at. The apparition continued a 
sufficient time in tlie chair to assure all 
who were present of the reality of the 
vision. At length he arose, and stalked 
toward the door, which he opened, as if 
living — went out, and shut the door after 
him. After a long pause, some one, at last, 
had the resolution to say, e If only one 
of us had seen this, he would not have 
been believed ; but it .is impossible that 
so many of us can have been deceived/ 
The company, by degrees, recovered 
their speech, and the whole conversation, 
as may be imagined, was upon the dread- 
ful object which had engaged their at- 
tention. They broke up, and went home. 
In the morning inquiry was made alter 
their sick friend. It was answered by 
an account of his death, which happened 
nearly about the time of his appearance 
in the club-room. There could be little 
doubt before ; but, now , nothing cuuld 
be more certain than the reality of the 
apparition, which had been simulta- 
neously seen by bo many persons. It 
is unnecessary to say, that such a story 
spread over tlie country, and found cre- 
dit even from infidels ; for, in this case, 
all reasoning became superfluous, when 
opposed to a plain fact, attested by tliree- 
and-twenty witnesses. To assert the 
doctrine of the fixed laws of nature, was 
ridiculous, when there were so many 
people of credit to prove that they might 
be unfixed . Years rolled on, and the 
story was almost forgotten. 

. One of the club was an apothecary. 
In the course of his practice, he was 
called to an old woman, whose business 
it was to attend sick persons. She told 
him that she could leave the world with 
a quiet conscience, but for one thing , 
which lay upon her mind! * Do you not 
remember Mr. ***, who$e ghost has been 
so much talked of? I was his nurse. 
On the night of his death, I left his 


room for something I wanted- I am 
sure I had not been absent long ; bet, 
at my return, I found the bed without 
fny patient ! He was delirious, and J 
feared that he had thrown himself out of 
the window. I was so frightened that I 
had no power to stir ; but, after some 
time, to my great astonishment, lie en- 
tered the room, shivering and his teeth 
chattering, laid himself down on the 
bed, and died ! Considering my negli- 
gence as the cause of his death, I kept 
this a secret, for fear of what might be 
done to me. Though I could have con- 
tradicted all the Btory of the ghost, I 
dared not to do it. I knew, by what had 
happened, that it was he himself who 
had been in the club-room (perhaps re- 
collecting it was the night of meeting) ; 
hut I hope God and the poor gentle- 
man's friends will forgive me, and I 
shall die contented/ 


ANCIENT POETRY AND ROMANCES OF 
SPAIN, 

selected and translated by John Bow- 
ring. — 1824. 

The influence of the popular poetry 
of Spain has served more than any other 
circumstance to preserve, from age to 
age, the peculiar characteristics of that 
nation. The habitual thoughts and feel- 
ings of the people have borrowed the hues 
of tlieir romantic songs ; and the fame 
and effusions of their hards mingle with 
their daily pursuits and enjoyments. 
* The haughty orientalism of the Mos- 
lems (says Mr. Bowring), and the rude 
struggles of ardent and courageous ad- 
venturers for freedom, — the knight-er- 
rantry of the cliivalric ages, — the music 
of the troubadours, — all in action among 
high mountains, mighty streams, the 
surrounding sea, the unclouded heaven, 
and conveyed through a language sin- 
gularly poetical and sonorous, — have 
created the love and the practice of ro- 
mantic song throughout the peninsula, 
and stamped a distinguishing impress 
upon its universal mind/ 

There are many pleasing pieces in 
this volume, and the translations in ge- 
neral are well executed ; for Mr. Bow- 
ring has a poetical talent, a delicate 
taste, and a ConAlerablc command of 
language. 

The ‘ World and its Flowers' will 
serve as a specimen of the more serious 
part of the volume. 
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4 Trust not, man, earth’s flowers, but keep 
Busy watch— they fade, they bow—* 
Watch, I say, for thou, may’ st weep 
O’er the things thou smil’st on now. 

Man ! thon art a foolish child, 

Playing lor a flying ball — 

Trifling sports, and fancies wild ; 

But the earth-worm swallows all. 
Wherefore in a senseless sleep, 

( lureless dreaming — thoughtless vow — 
Waste existence? — Thou wilt weep 
O’er the days thou smil'st on now. 

Earth, that passes like a shade, 

Vain as lightest shade can be, 

Soon in dust and darkness laid, 

Crumbles in obscurity. 

Insects of destruction creep 
O’er its fairest, greenest bough: 

Watch, I say, or thou shalt weep 
O’er the flowers thou smil’st on now. 

Watch, I say ; the dying worm 
That lifts up its voice to thee, 

Dreads the over-threatening storm, 

Fain in shelter’d port would be. 

Laugh not — scorn not — tempt not— keep 
Smiling folly from thy brow. 

Lest in misery thou should’st weep 
O’er the thoughts thou smil’st on now.* 

Ease ami elegant simplicity recom- 
mend the next piece which strikes us : 

1 What of you and me, my lady, 

What will they say of you and me ? * 

They will say of you, my gentle huly, 

Vour heart is love and kindness’ throne — 
And it becomes you to confer it 
On him who gave yon all his own : — 

And that as now, both Arm and faithful, 

So will you ever, ever be. 


* Quo de vos y dc mi, seflora, 
Que de vos y de mi diran ? 


What of you anil me, my lady. 

What will they say of you and me ? 

They will say of me, my gentle lady, 

That I for you all else forgot ; 

And heaven’s dark vengeance would have 
scath’d me, 

Its darkest vengeance— had T not. 

My love ! what envy will pursue us. 

Thus link’d in softest sympathy? 

What of you and me, my lady, 

What will they say of you and me ? 

They will say of you, my gentle lady, 

A thousand things, — in praises sweet — 

That other maidens may be lovely, 

But none xo lovely and discreet. 

They will wreathe for you the crown of beauty, 
And you the queen of love shall be. 

What of you and me, my lady. 

What will they say of you and me ? 

They will say of me, my gentle lady, 

That I have found a prize divine — 

A prize too bright for toils so trifling. 

So trifling as these toils of mine ; 

And that, from heights so proud and lofty, 
Deeper the fall is wont to be. 

What of you and me, my lady, 

What will they say of you and me ?* 

The two pieces which follow are jocu- 
larly epigrammatic : 

‘ O Father Friar ! 

4 O father friar, who can tell 

How much thou dost torment us here? 
Would 1 could in thy convent dwell, 

For thou art never there !’ 

( To C/ora. 

4 Clor.i, to church ! your sad complaint 
Will find a remedy at least; 

For, if your pray 'is won’t move the saint. 

1 know full well they'll move the priest.* 


THIS CONTEST. 

When the world, with bcautv dawning, 
First in tether’s depth was hung — 

When life was blooming as the morning, 
Awl nature's treasures all were young — 
The heart, with passion’s first throb glowing 
Oped its stores to feeling's thrill, 

And mental bliss was overflowing, 

Pure as stream'd the mountain rill. 
Fancy, fraught with mildest pleasures. 
Pour’d around her gentle balm : 

Mirth expanded wide her treasures, 
Teeming with love's brightest charm. 

But never yet his charms were granted, 
Uuohscured by clouding pain : 

And Mirth and Fancy, both enchanted, 
Parted ne'er to meet again. 
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Each enticed her votaries round her. 

Spreading wide her warm defiance — 

Fancy's nymphs with honor crown'd her, 

Myriads flock’d to Mirth's alliance ; 

Till Cupid, roused to interference 
By the ardor they display'd, 

Witn frequent summons made appearance, 

To bestow his potent aid. 

• # $ • • • * 

Fancy came with many a maid, 

Pensive, sylph-like, and retiring, — 

In hues of heavenly blue array'd, 

Bewitching all, though unaspiring : 

Their eyes were of no brighter glow, 

Nor fiercer than Mirth's votaries' glances ; ♦ 
Their cheeks no deeper crimson owe. 

Not more their loveliness entrances. 

But still to Heaven their eyes were turning. 
Flashing with unconscious light : 

Transparent skins betray'd the burning 
Of ardent thoughts, that wing’d their flight 
Toward Heaven, — and spurning earth’s dominion^ 
Dwelt with purer souls above. 

Wafting on their rainbow pinion 
All that Heaven can know of love ! 

Cupid gazed. — His kindling eyes 
Such a tale of joy confess’d. 

That Fancy thought her own the prize. 

Ere the judgement was express cl ! 

But Mirth, with roving gaze, advancing, 
Light-wing'd as the butterfly. 

From flower to flower for pleasure glancing. 

With a sprightliness of eye, 

That darts around it rays of beauty, 

Light and brilliant, but of power 
To chain the sceptic to their duty. 

And assert their genial hour. 

To Heaven they seldom rove — but earth. 

In all its scenes of mount and stream. 

Excites the fondling glow of mirth. 

And spirits forth its brightest beam. 

One gazed around — one glanced above — 

And with a look so mild, so roving. 

That impotent to act was love. 

And Cupid's self grew pain'd by loving. 

Now would his eye on Fancy rest. 

And now on Mirth would smiling fall ; 

The passion, in his flckle breast,. 

Selecting none — admiring all l 
Still changing — fixing — roving — resting — 

Till desire inflamed his soul. 

With such floods of love contesting. 

That away the urchin Btole. 

Each goddess claim'd the pendent laurel— 

Each display'd the victor's power. 

And undecided stood their quarrel. 

As undecided to this hour ! — 

But each, to make distinct her track — 

Will’d that the eye should change its hue. 

And Mirth assumed the radiant black , 

While Fancy chose the pensive blue ! 
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No more the jocund train of Mirth 
With Fancy's milder votaries mingle— 

Each dwells distinct upon the earth. 

As though never aught but single ! 

******* 

When the earliest glow of morning 
Climbs the dew* of eastern hills ; 

When the sun's bright beams are dawning 
O'er the surface of the rills ; 

When the playful breeze is curling 
Round the tendrils of the flower, 

Busily its sweets unfurling, — 

Then — then only is Mirth's hour ! 

But when the shades of eve descending 
Wrap the glowing west in gray, 

And the moonlight, sweetly blending, 

Chases sombre night away; 

While the starry host on high. 

From their azure regions glancing. 

Just dawn upon the scene to die. 

Lost in the brighter flood advancing ; 

When hill is crown'd with vest of white. 

And vale is chequer'd w;th its glory; 

When spreading ocean gleams with light. 

And rocks and headlands grow more hoary ; — 

Then with the trackless sea before her, 

Its heights with glimmering turrets crown'd. 

While inspiration flutters o'er her. 

And nought but rapture kindles round. 

Mild Fancy sits. Her eye is teeming 
With visions of another sphere. 

And, to her celestial seeming, 

Nought, but Heaven and joy, is here ! 

Then, when from eyes of deep bright blue 
Her spirit flashes, and her tongue 
Is fraught with accents, oh how true ! 

On which a seraph might have hung; 

Accents of love's imaginings. 

Its wishes and aspirings all, 

Round which the heart in rapture clings. 

By which ’tis glory e'en to fall; 

WIiq can resist the magic spell. 

That Fancy weaves around the heart. 

Dispensing thoughts we love so well ? 

"fis anguish from our dream to start ! 


A KBASON ; TO A LADY. 

Thou askest why the lovelier kind 
Of mortals 1 condemn : — 

Believe me, 'tis but when my mind 
Reverts from thee to them. 

The stars that gem the vault of night. 
And sparkle on the wave, 

Were but the moon less rich ih light. 
Would more admirers have : 
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And other charms might win my smile. 

And other worth my praise, 

Did ne'er thy thoughts my own beguile. 

Thy beauty bless my gaze. 

But— sun of this terrestrial air ! — 

Beside thee nought can shine ; 

For all that's virtuous, wise, and fair. 

Centres in thee— and thine. 


TO LOUISA. 

Alas ! I know time brings decay. 

And beauty, even thine, must fade. 

Who can expect the charms of May, 

When wintry ^blasts the fields invade? 

But mine's the love that will out-last 
The stormy as the sunny hour; 

'Twill cling the closer for the blast 
Which on it spends its useless pow’r. 

When youth and lordliness arc fled. 

And those bright eyes their lustre lose ; 

When growing age shall o'er thy head 
Scatter its sear'd autumnal hues ; 

Still there ’s a beauty of the mind. 

Which blooms when all the rest are gone. 

() may its fadeless wreaths be twined 
To bind our mingling souls in one ! 

And I will cherish in my breast 

Thee, lovely flow’r, when droop'd and fading ; 

Thy griefs 1*11 share or lull to rest. 

And shield thee from the world's upbraiding. 


*he surrosEP 6esertion. 

a Song, from the new Comedy , Pride shall have a Fall. 

Farewell ! 1 've broke my chain at last ! 

I stand upon life’s fatal shore ! 

The bitterness of death is past. 

Nor love nor scorn can wring me more. 

I loved, how deeply loved! Oh, Flea veil! 

To thee, to thee the pang is known ; 

Yet, traitor ! be thy crime forgiven — 

Mine be the shame, the grief, alone ! 

The maddening hour when first we met. 

The glance, the smile, the vow you gave. 

The last wild moment, haunt me yet ; 

1 feel they '11 haunt me to my grave! — 

Down, wayward heart, no longer heave ; 

Thou idle tear, no longer flow ; 

And may that Heav'n he dared deceive 
Forgive, as I forgive him now. 
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Too lovely, oh, too loved, farewell ! 

Though parting remta my bosom strings. 

This hour wepart ! — the grave shall tell 
The thought that to my spirit clings. 

Thou pain, above all other pain ! 

Thou joy, all other joys above ! 

Again, again I feel thy chain. 

And die thy weeping martyr — Love. 


ANOTHER SONG FROM THE SAME PIECE. 

Will. n eve's blue star is gleaming. 
When wakes the dewy breeze. 

When watch-tower lights are streaming 
Along the misty seas, 

Oil, then, my love! sigh to me 
Thy roundelay ! 

The night, when thou 'rt nigh to me, 
Outshines the day. 


VERS A UNE JEUNE DEMOISELLI.. 

Vons avez deja l*air dc plairc. 

Quel honheur vous offrira t’on ? 

( harmantc rose do Cythcre, 

Vous n’etes encore qu'un bouton ! 

Votre age, trop jeune et tendre, 

Metun obstacle a mon arilcur: 

Pour vous cueillir, il faut attrndre, 

Quele terns vous ait mis en Hour. 

REl'ONSE. 

Puisquc j’ai deja lair de plaire, 

Pourquoi me parlor sur ee toil ? 
ftachcz qu’au jar din de (ly there 
La rose se cueille en bouton. 

Kst-ce que inon age, jeune ct tendre, 

Met un obstacle a votre ardour? 

L'on peril sou vent tout, pour attendre, 

Que le bouton devienne une fleur. 

M. 


DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 

When intelligence of the poet's ill- 
ness reached this country, a general 
anxiety prevailed; but this sensation 
yielded to hope on the announcement of 
his recovery, and the public earnestly 
wished that he might f go on and prosper,' 
in the noble cause to which he had de- 
voted himself. All hopes of that kind, 
however, are now extinguished by the 
incluncholy effect of a subsequent in- 
disposition. By being too long exposed 
to the rain he caught cold, and was not 
*0 fortunate as to recover. Before lie 
became delirious, liis last thoughts and 


expressions were given to his wife, his 
child, and his sister. 

The following proclamation soon after 
appeared. 

c Provisional Government of Greece. 

€ The present days of festivity are 
converted into days of bitter lamentation 
for all. 

* Lord Noel Byron died to-day, about 
eleven o'clock in the evening, in conse- 
quence of a rheumatic inflammatory 
fever, which had lasted for ten days. 
During the time of his illness, your 
general anxiety evinced the profound 
sorrow that pervaded your hearts. All 
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classes, without distinction of age or sex, 
•oppressed by grief, entirely forgot the 
days of Easter. 

* The death of this illustrious person- 
age is certainly a most calamitous event 
for all Greece, and still more lamentable 
for this city, to which he was eminently 
partial, of which he became a citizen, 
and of the dangers of which he was de- 
termined personally to partake when 
circumstances should require it. Ilis 
munificent donations to this community 
are before the eyes of every one, and no 
one amongst us ever ceased, or ever will 
cease, to consider him, with the purest 
and most grateful sentiments, as our 
benefactor.* 

JYlcsolonglii, April 1J). 

If the most illustrious and popular 
native member of the new republic had 
died, the honors decreed to his memory 
would not, we think, have been greater 
than those which were paid on this oc- 
casion to a distinguished foreigner. All 
courts of justice, and all public offices, 
were ordered to he shut for three days, 
and likewise all shops, except those in 
which provisions and medicines were 
sold; ail dances, all musical perform- 
ances, entertainments in taverns, and 
every other species of public amusement, 
were prohibited during that time; a ge- 
neral mourning was commanded for three 
weeks ; and the priests were directed 
to perforin funeral ceremonies in all the 
churches. 

REMARKS ON THE TRUE NATURE OF 

poetry; being taut of a lecture 

DELIVERED AT TIIE METROPOLITAN 

INSTITUTION BY TIIE HONORARY 

SECRETARY. 

What is poetry ? — Dr. Johnson de- 
fines it, e metrical composition ; the art 
or practice of writing poems/ This de- 
finition is, however, so cold, so lifeless, 
so totally devoid of taste, and (may I 
not add?) of correctness too, that we 
cannot hesitate at once to pass it over. 

Let us hear what l>r. Blair says. 
‘ Poetry is the language of passion or 
enlivened imagination, formed most 
commonly into regular numbers/ He 
proceeds to say that * The historian, the 
orator, the philosopher, address them- 
selves for the most part primarily to the 
understanding; their direct aim is to 
inform, to persriade, or to instruct. But 
the primary aim of the poet U to please 
and to move ; ami, therefore, if is to the 


imagination and the passions that he 
speaks. He may and he ought to have 
it in his view to instruct and to reform ; 
but it is indirectly, and by pleasing and 
moving, that he accomplishes this end. 
His mind is supposed to be animated by 
some interesting object that fires his 
imagination or engages his passions, and 
which of course communicates to his 
style a peculiar elevation suited to his 
ideas, very different from that mode of 
expression which is natural to the mind 
in its calm ordinary state. I have acjjled 
(continues Dr. Blair) to my definition, 
that this language of passion, or imagina- 
tion, is formed, most commonly , into 
regular numbers, because, though ver- 
sification be in general the exterior di- 
stinction of poetry, yet there are some 
forms of verse so loose and familiar as to 
be hardly distinguishable from prose; 
such is the verse of Terence's comedies ; 
and there is also a species of prose, so 
measured in its cadence, and so much 
raised in its tone, as to approach very 
near to poetical numbers ; such as the 
Telcmacnus of Fenelon, and the English 
translation of Ossian. The truth is, 
verse and prose, on some occasions, run 
into one another like light and shade/ 

Although this definition of poetry is, 
upon the whole, the best with which 1 
am acquainted, yet I do not think that 
Dr. *Blair has succeeded in giving an 
exact description of this enchanting 
siren: for 1 cannot avoid doubting, 
whether the primary aim of the poet is, 
or ought to be, to please and to move. 
In iny humble judgement, that poetry 
which neither reforms, instruct^ nor 
persuades, is good for little. Indeed I 
should be disposed to reverse Dr. Blair's 
positions, and say that the aim of the 
poet ought to be, to instruct and reform 
by pleasing and moving : and these of 
course not only by the animation, eleva- 
tion, and figurative nature of his lan- 
guage and style, but also by harmony of 
numbers suited to the different subjects 
of which he treats. 

The Welsh, who appear from their 
earliest history to have been enthusiasts 
in poetry, tell us in their triads, that 
three things must be avoided in poetry, 
the frivolous, the obscure, and the su- 
perfluous; that the three excellences of 
poetry are, simplicity of language, of 
subject, and of invention; that the 
three indispensable purities Or poetry arc, 
pure truth, pure language, and mire 
manners; that three things should all 
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poetry be, namely, thoroughly erudite, 
animated, and natural, But here, al- 
though some of the precepts arc good, a 
strict definition of poetry is not given 

Horace says, that a poet ought to 
profit and to please ; but the best way 
of doing this, as a port , is not so easily 
described. Many have considered a cer- 
tain number of feet, or of long and short 
syllables, peculiarly placed, as essential 
to the character of poetry, whilst others 
have thought that verses, having a cer- 
tain number of syllables,- and similar 
terminations called rhymes, constitute 
poetry; whereas frequently, in both 
instances, nothing is farther from the 
truth. 

The ancients never used rhyme ; and 
it is well known that many of our mo- 
dern verses which rhyme contain no 
poetry whatever. Poetical measures or 
feet, and also rhyme, may be considered 
then as the exterior only, the body of 
English poetry ; its spirit or essence con- 
sists chiefly in happy invention, in the 
novelty, boldness, and correctness of its 
figures, and the propriety of their ap- 
plication. But, as example is, perhaps, 
the best way of defining poetry, I will 
introduce to vour notice- a passage from 
Ossian, which is highly poetical. It is 
an address to the Sun, from the poem 
calk'd Cttrihon. 

‘ O thou that rollest above, round as 
the shield of my fathers! whence are 
thy beams, () Sun! thy everlasting 
light? Thou comest forth in thy awful 
beauty ; the stars hide themselves in the 
sky ; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in 
the western wave. But thou thyself 
movest alone : who can he a companion 
of thy course ? The oaks of the moun- 
tains fall, the mountains themselves de- 
cay with years, the ocean shrinks and 
grows again, the moon herself is lost in 
heaven ; but thou art fi r ever the same, 
rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 
When, the world is dark with tempests, 
when thunder rolls and lightning flies, 
thou lookest in thy beauty from the 
clouds, and laughest at the storm. But 
to Ossian thou lookest in vain ; for 
be beholds thy beams no more, whether 
thy yellow hair flows on the eastern 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of 
the west. But thou art, perhaps, like 
me for a season ; thy years will nave an 
end. Thou slialt sleep in thy clouds, 
careless of the voice of the morning. 
Exult then, O Sun! in the strength of 
thy youth ! age is dark and unlovely ; it 
is like the glimmering light of the moon. 


when it shines through broken clouds, 
and the mist is on tlic hilts ; the blast 
of the north is on the plain, the traveler 
-.brinks in the midst of his journey.* 
This, in my opinion, is jmetry ; for, 
although the passage is written in the 
measured prose to which Dr. Blair al- 
ludes, it has that animating spirit, that 
soul, without which no genuine poetry 
can exist. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES A Nil ANEC- 
DOTES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS 

LATELY DECEASED* 

Miss Sophia Lee . — This lady was not 
only an ingenious writer, but a valu- 
able member of society. She was the 
daughter of Mr. John Lee, for some 
time manager of the Edinburgh theatre, 
and an occasional performer at Coven t- 
garden. Educated strictly in all the habi ts 
of domestic life, she devoted her atten- 
tion, at an early age, to the education 
and welfare of the younger individuals 
of the family, to whom, after the pre- 
mature death of their mother, and the 
subsequent loss of their father, her pru- 
dence became eminently useful. She 
thus sacrificed, to affection and duty, 
somewhat of that celebrity which sin* 
might have increased by the exclusive 
cultivation of Jicr talents. Yet few 
writers had more allurement at their 
outset to pursue the path of fame. Her 
comedy of the Chapter of Accidents, 
offered anonymously to the tlder Mr. 
Col man, a man of approved taste* and 
genius, was received by him with an im- 
mediate request to know the author ; and 
its success fully justified his high opinion 
of it. The talents of Edwin were nevt r 
better displayed than in that original, 
true, Somersetshire clown, Jacob ( Jawky ; 
and our Bridget became tlic phrase of 
the day for comic vulgarity. 

Her interesting qovel of the Recess 
next appeared, anti was the first English 
work of merit, in which historical cha- 
racters were made the ground-work of 
fictitious events. It presented the writer 
in strong contrast with herself, both as 
to subject and diction, and was so popu- 
lar, that, after the publication of the 
first part, Mr. Cade 11 desired her to 
name her own terms for the remainder, 
enclosing a bank-note as a compliment. 
She now, however, devoted only her lei- 
sure hours to her pen, and produced her 
succeeding works after long intervals, 
having established (in concert with Iter 
sister Harriet) a seminary for young 
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ladies at Bath, which her name rendered 
distinguished and flourishing. From 
this situation she retired about twenty 
years since, to close an active and well- 
spent life in family association, privacy, 
and content. 

Her novel, called the Life of a Lover, 
is not her best work, although it is 
marked with that fertility and vigor of 
mind by which all her productions arc 
characterised. In the Canterbury 'Pales, 
only those of the Young Lady and the 
Clergyman were written by her; and 
they certainly reflect credit on her ta- 
lents. Her tragedy of Almeyda is far 
from being destitute of merit, but it 
is now scarcely remembered; and her 
' comedy of Assignation is still less known, 
yet it is not deserving of contempt or 
neglect. 

Sir Henry Hate Dudley , Baronet . — 
This gentleman possessed considerable 
talents and an enterprising spirit. He 
was the son of a clergyman, who gave 
him a classical education, and sent him 
to the university of Oxford. He tried 
his skill as a dramatist in the time of 
Garrick, by writing the interlude of 
Henry and Emma. PThe Rival Candi- 
dates proved more successful : his Flitch 
of Bacon, an amusing petite piece, served 
to introduce his friend Shield, as a com- 
poser, to the notice of the public ; and 
fiis opera of the Woodman has not yet 
been laid aside. He brought forward, 
in 1780, the Morning Herald, and we 
believe that no paper was ever more ra- 
pidly estahlishecl. Having received offers 
of preferment, he took orders ; but, being 
of a bold and irritable spirit, he fought 
several duels even after lie had been or- 
dained. For this unjustifiable conduct 
he ought to have been stigmatised and 
suspended from his functions ; but these 
delinquencies are usually overlooked. 
When he became more Bteady, he acted 
With success as an agricultural improver, 
and with propriety and impartiality as 
a magistrate. He also patronised that 
merit which others were slow in discover- 
ing ; for he greatly contributed, by his 
strong recommendations, to the rise of a 
great painter and a celebrated actress — 
Gainsborough and Mrs. Siddons. 

Mr . William Cooke . — He was born at 
Cork, but left that city in the year 
1766, and never returned to it. He 
came to this country with strong recom- 
mendations to the first marquis of Lans- 
down, the duke of Richmond, Burke, 
and Goldsmith ; and lie retained an in- 


timacy with all these distinguished cha- 
racters through life. Soon after his ar- 
rival in London he became a member of 
the Middle Temple ; but, after a circuit 
or two, purchased a share in two public 
journals, and devoted himself chiefly to 
the public press. His first poem was 
entitled c The -Art of Living in London/ 
which was attended with considerable 
success. His next work bore the title of 
f Elements of Dramatic Criticism/ lie 
afterwards wrote the life of Macklin the 
actor, with a history of the stage during 
the career of that performer; he also 
wrote the life of Foote ; and both these 
works abound with anecdotes and judi- 
cious theatrical remarks. His chief po- 
etical production was ‘ Conversation/ in 
the fourth edition of which he introduced 
characteristic and spirited sketches of T)r. 
Johnson and other ornaments of that 
literary club in Gerard-street, of which 
only two members now survive — earl 
Spencer and lord Stowell. He paid the 
same compliment to the Essex-street 
club, and feelingly lamented the death 
of its most distinguished members. By 
the produce of his industry and occa- 
sional bequests, he was gratified with 
that opportunity of retirement which 
Goldsmith prophesied would never he 
his lot. If not distinguished by great 
learning, he was a man of sense and 
knowlege, and an agreeable companion. 

Mr. Bowdich .— He was the son of a con- 
siderable manufacturer of Bristol, but, 
disliking trade, and having a relative in 
an important situation on the Gold Coast, 
he obtained an appointment as a writer 
in the service of the African Company. 
In 1 8 1 6 he arrived at Cape Coast Castle ; 
and, as it was determined to send an 
embassy to the interior of Ashantee, a 
service in which few were willing to em- 
bark, he was at his own solicitation 
appointed to that perilous enterprise. 
Of this expedition he published a narra- 
tive that was very favorably received by 
the public, and obtained for him the 
reputation of a scientific traveler. lie 
was author of some other publica- 
tions ; and, not long before his death, 
was employed upon a work tending to 
illustrate the geology and natural history 
of Madeira. While be was surveying 
the river Gambia, in January last, he 
caught a fever, which proved fatal, 
when he was only in bis thirty-first 
year. Pie was a good scholar, an able 
mathematician, and was endowed with 
a philosophical mind. 
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tub Widow and heb son. 

Among tlic tales intermingled with 
the essays in the celebrated Sketch-book, 
there is not one more interesting and 
pathetic than that whicli treats of the 
forlorn widow and her unfortunate son. 
The story is related with unaffected sim- 
plicity, and makes a strong impression 
on those feelings which are not deadened 


by fashionable apathy : but, as we for- 
merly extracted it at fiill length from 
Mr. Irving's very pleasing miscellany ♦, 
there is no necessity for a repetition of 
particulars, and it will suffice to observe, 
that the most striking part of the story 
is beautifully represented in the an- 
nexed engraving. 

* See our number for September, 1821. 
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Not having taken sufficient notice, in 
tlie last number, of the varied claims of 
the new Society of British Artists to 
public encouragement, we shall redeem' 
our pledge by a farther specification. 

The Vale of Lonsdale, by Linton, de- 
serves particular notice and approbation. 
The scene is thus described by Gray : — 
c Here Ingleborough, behind a variety of 
lesser {^smaller! mountains, makes the 
back-ground of tnc prospect: on each side 
of the middle distance rise two sloping 
hills ; the left clothed with thick woods, the 
right with variegated rock and herbage ; 
between them, in the most fertile of 
valleys, the Lune serpen tizes for many a 
mile, and comes forth ample and clear 
through a richly- wooded and* well-pas- 
tured fore-ground. Every feature which 
constitutes a perfect landscape of the ex- 
tensive sort is here not only boldly 
marked, but also in its best position.’ — 
The scene is represented, in tn is passage, 
both with the eye pf a poet and that of 
a painter; and the painting is chastely 
natural and beautifully illustrative. We 
find that this piece is already sold, and 
we are sure that the .purchaser has 
evinced his taste. 

The Cattle and Figures, by Burnet, 
must not pass without high commenda- 
tion. The composition is good, the tints 
are rich and harmonious, and the piece 
displays every character of the pic- 
turesque. 

The Gypsies Encamped, by Stark, al- 
though the coloring is not so good as in h is 
other pieces, must be allowed to possess 
considerable merit. — A Rustic Girl, by 
Brown, is marked by that gracefulness 
of which some ladies of fashion are desti- 
tute, and is at the same time character- 
istic of rural life. 

Almost all the portraits by Meyer are 
well executed: they exhibit his own 
taste and the distinctive character of 
each of the personages.— The Cross-Ex- 
amining of a Witness, by Rippingillc, 

vor.. v. 


is defective in coloring ; but there is a 
great variety of natural expression in the 
countenances of the assembled indivi- 
duals. — With regard to Heaphy’s Leap- 
Year Ladies, it has been pointedly ob- 
served, that it is a * subject of courtship, 
which, with much point , tells its own 
story.’ — There is an architectural piece 
which is very striking : it represents the 
front of -a palace toward the water, and 
exhibits a fine central portico, towering 
above the colonnades that surround the 
courts.— A Fishmonger’s Shop, by Pid- 
ding, is so admirably depicted, as to 
tempt the epicure by the delicacies which 
it presents to his view. — Blake’s Dead 
Game is an exquisite morceau ; and the 
Arctic Dog, by Hawkins, is an able and 
spirited delineation. 

The sculptural works are not very nu- 
merous ; but some of them have great 
merit. There are good busts by Sconlar, 
Hemming, and II. Rossi; and we ob- 
serve a model for a statue of the late Mr. 
West, by C. Rossi, who has given the 
exact likeness of his deceased friend. A 
groupe, by Sconlar, representing the dis- 
covery of Moses, is highly worthy of 
notice. 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy , — 
The besetting sin of every exhibition, 
by this society, is the multiplicity of por- 
traits : but, if there be a greater deni ami 
for pieces of that description than for 
historical paintings, works of fancy, or 
landscapes, the blame is more imputable 
to the public than to the artists. In the 
present display, individuals, as usual, 
prevail over groupes, and a number of 
obscure persons, 'beside many of note, 
seem to stare the spectator out of coun- 
tenance. 

The portraits exhibited by the pre- 
sident excite the greatest attention : but 
there are different opiniona with regard 
to the peculiar merit of each. Some pre- 
fer the Children of Mr. Calmady to any 
M o 
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one of the rest: others admire the portly 
citizen, sir William Curtis ; others are 
more particularly pleased with the ve- 
nerable lord Stowell ; and a critic thus 
speaks of the charming representation of 
the duchess of Glocester : ‘ The portrait 
of the daughter of our late venerated 
sovereign is a work that would have 
graced the highest school of old. It is 
finely drawn, admirable in color, unaf- 
fected in style, and expressive of that 
benignity of countenance and dignity of 
mien which adorn the royal prototype — 
a lady whose virtues are truly worthy of 
her parentage/ — To us, however, the 
first piece is the most attractive. It is 
in the first style of art ; the coloring is 
brilliant, yet chaste ; and the expression 
is admirable. 

Mr. Jackson's portraits may be reckon- 
ed among the greatest ornaments of the 
present exhibition. * They have the pe- 
culiar merit (says Mr. C. M. W estmacott) 
of being pictures independent of their si- 
militude to the originals,— a virtue that 
will secure them honoruble mention 
when the persons for whom they are 
painted may be consigned to oblivion. 
This artist now exhibits six pictures. 
That they arc all in the highest walk of 
art every observer will admi t. The por- 
trait of sir Benjamin Iiobhouse, painted 
for the Literary Fund, is certainly one 
of the best ; but in all there is a bold- 
ness of pencil, with a breadth of chiar- 
oscuro, which is peculiarly hi& forte. A 
friend said to me, looking at and ad- 
miring the likeness of general Phipps, 
* If ever I have my own portrait painted, 
Jackson shall be the artist ; but if I 
want that of my wife or daughter, I 
should prefer the elegant playfulness and 
flattering touch of the president/ ' 

Sliee and Philips have also distin- 
guished themselves in this department. 
The portrait of the anatomical professor, 
Carlisle, by the former, is pleasingly cha- 
racteristic, and has all the requisites that 
constitute a fine picture ; and the latter 
has fully maintained his former fame by 
his representations of lord Acheson, the 
duchess of Northumberland, and other 
characters. Even the great age of sir 
William Beechey has scarcely diminished 
the spirit of his pencil ; and his portraits 
of two ladies of fashion are remarkable 
for gracefulness of manner and delicacy 
of coloring. Mr. Lonsdale has exhibited 
a correct likeness of the prince Leopold ; 
and the piece is well drawn and neatly 
colored. Mr. Howard, descending from 
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his elevation of pictorial character, has 
employed himself upon six portraits, all 
of Which, but more particularly that of 
a young lady in the Florentine costume 
of the year 1500, possess considerable 
merit. There is a good portrait of the 
bishop of Durham by Mr. Owen ; Mr. 
Northcote has exhibited a lady and her 
child in a pleasing and spirited style ; 
and Mr. Chalon has delineated, with 
skill and effect, the countenance of the 
well-known Mr. Clarkson. 

We are sorry to observe that Mr. 
Westall has only one piece in the ex- 
hibition ; for, although his paintings be- 
tray a stiffness in the drawing and a 
want of variety in the figures, they fre- 
quently display a beauty of expression 
and a richness of color. His present sub- 
ject is, the Appearance of Christ to Mary 
Magdalen after his Resurrection. There 
is a want of keeping in the picture ; but, 
upon the whole, it is a fine piece. 

Fuseli has had recourse to Spenser's 
Fairy Queen for a romantic subject, and 
he has executed it in his fanciful and 
eccentric manner. It refers to the suc- 
cess of Britomart, in dissolving the spell 
of Busyranc. 

Mr. Wilkie has not been very liberal 
in contributing to the stores of the Aca- 
demy ; for he has only sent three pieces 
to enrich the temporary display. To 
withhold our praise from any one of 
the three would be invidious and unjust. 
One is entitled Smugglers offering run 
Goods for Sale or Concealment ; the se- 
cond is the Cottage Toilette ; the third, 
a Study for Commodore Trunnion, made 
in Greenwich Hospital. The first ex- 
cels in character and color, and, with- 
out the appearance of elaborate exertion, 
evinces the master. The Toilette, which 
is perhaps more attractive, is explained 
in these lines : 

1 While Peggy laces up her bosom fair, 

With a blue snood Jenny binds up her hair ; 
Glaud, by his morning ingle, taks a beck ; 
The rising sun shines motty through the reek ; 
A pipe his mouth, the lasses please his een, 
And now and then his joke maun intervene/ 

The Study is rather too dose an imita- 
tion of the style of Rembrandt ; yet it 
displays some traces of originality. 

Mulready's Widow is thus introduced : 

‘ So mourn'd the dame of Ephesus her love/ 

It is not altogether fair in an artist 
thus to ridicule tne eagerness of a widow 
to be re-admitted within the pale of 
matrimony: but those ladies who are 
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fond of the arts will surely forgive the 
satirist whose merit is so striking. This 
piece abounds with humor and talent. 
The person of the wooer is properly con- 
ceived, displaying all his attractions to 
make an indelible impression at first 
sight: the half-yielding coyness of the 
widow, the formal prudish appearance of 
the antiquated domestic, the arch play- 
fulness of the younger children, and the 
expressions of reflection and grief in the 
eldest daughter, are exquisitely painted. 
The whole story is remarkably well told, 
and the arrangement and keeping are 
admirable. 

Leslie's picture from Don Quixote, re- 
presenting Sancho in the apartment of 
the Ducncss, is the finest piece in this 
class of composition. It is admirably 
grouped and arranged, and the lights 
and shadows are so skilfully disposed, 
that the eye comprehends the whole at 
once without effort. The figure of the 
duchess is charming: it answers per- 
fectly to what we should conceive a 
Spanish beauty: the countenance is 
lovely and most interesting,— pale with 
dark eyes. The attitude is dignified 
and easy, and the satin drapery taste- 
fully disposed and finely painted. At 
her right hand stands a duenna, whose 
appearance is well contrasted with the 
elegance of her mistress, and also with 
the open-hearted mirth of the waiting- 
maidens, excited by the ludicrous de- 
meanor and conversation of Sancho. 
These form a groupe behind him, and he 
is seated immediately before the duchess. 
The general composition of the picture 
is very good; the principal figures are 
as prominent as they ought to be; and 
the accessories are pleasingly and cor- 
rectly delineated. 

Stothard's Venus with Cupid, at- 
tended by the Graces, may be admired 
fbr its coloring and for the grace and 


beauty of the female figures ; but there 
is an affectation in the artist's manner, 
and the design is defective. Hilton's 
Love taught by the Graces may justly be 
deemed superior to Stothard s picture, 
being more finely conceived and more 
feelingly and forcibly executed. It has 
no tendency to a particular style or man- 
ner, but represents nature with elegant 
simplicity. Mr. Etty’s Pandora is not 
painted in a natural style ; and indeed the 
subject, being mythological, admits a con- 
siderable latitude in that respect. The 
design, however, is tasteful, and there 
is great beauty in the execution. To 
fabulous history Mr. Bone has also 
had recourse. His picture is entitled 
Mercury, Argus, and Io, and it is a 
proof of great talent. 

Witherington’s Picture GgJlery is cre- 
ditable to his talents ; the pieces which 
are supposed to cover the sides of the 
room are very distinctly given ; and the 
general effect is brilliant and pleasing. — 
The Stage-Coach Travellers, by llip- 
pingille, may be praised for the humor 
which is displayed, and for the neatness 
with which the piece is finished. — Pick- 
ersgill's Oriental Love-Letter is full of 
exquisite design and fine feeling. It 
alludes to the flowers which are used as 
tokens and 

— — 4 that tell 
What words can never speak so well.* 

Some historical pictures also deserve 
our notice. King William reconnoitring 
the Enemy near the Boyne, and the Battle 
of Shrewsbury, both by Cooper, are 
pieces of considerable merit; and have 
an animated air ; and Allan's Enforce- 
ment of the Abdication of Mary, the 
Scotisli Queen, is a favourable specimen 
of fine drawing and elaborate execution. 

Many other paintings, and a variety 
of subjects in sculpture, are reserved for 
future notice. 


Jfflusic. 

Of the concerts of ancient music, the and his manner has a good share of 
fifth (on the 31st of March) was the polish. 

best. After the overture, lord Morn- The fourth concert of the season given 
ington’s airy and fanciful glee, * Here by the Philharmonic Society included 
in cool grot, was given with effect ; and a tasteful selection. The Ah Perfida 
Miss Stephens sang, * Hide me from of Beethoven, though a difficult piece, 
day's garish eye,' in the finest style. A was sung by Garcia with propriety and 
young bass singer, named Wheeler, then force; and Mrs. Salmon gave the air 
made his debut. His voice has no great from Handel's Susanna with admirable 
volume; but his tones are pleasing, effect. 
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Mr. Hies, the celebrated composer and 
performer, lately gave a farewell concert, 
which was very well attended, and gave 
great satisfaction, mingled with regret 
for hiB departure. He performed on the 
piano-forte with unabated skill, and 
was ably assisted by the veteran de- 
menti/ who conducted a new overture of 
his' own composition. 

A player of extraordinary promise on 


the same instrument has started up in the 
person of a boy of the name of Aspull, 
only eight years of age. He not long 
since played before his majesty, and on 
the 28th of March he had a benefit con- 
cert. The precocity of children, in music, 
is not now so rare or so surprising as it 
once was ; but this is certainly a child 
of remarkable talent, and he plays with 
great rapidity and neatness. 


Drama. 


THE king’s THEATRE. 

An excellent singer, who is also a re- 
spectable actress, may confidently ex- 
pect an ample benefit. Madame Cara- 
dori was highly gratified in this respect ; 
and her performance of Zerlina, in the 
opera of Don Giovanni, was loudly ap- 
plauded. Garcia, in the character of 
the Libertine, was not perhaps equal to 
Ambrogetti in point of acting ; but his 
singing was unexceptionable. 

The opera of Tancredi has been re- 
vived for the purpose of exhibiting Ma- 
dame Pasta as the hero. She therefore 
appeared in male attire, without fear or 
shame ; and she ably executed the task 
assigned to her. The sccna, Oh Patria , 
was universally encored, and a very de- 
lightful performance it was. This lady 
sings it more slowly than the usual time, 
which perhaps adds to its pathos, though 
the air is somewhat dragging in conse- 
quence ; but she enriches it so much 
by a few chaste and original ornaments, 
and imparts so much feeling and true 
musical expression to it, that, upon the 
whole, it loses nothing by the change of 
movement. Her duet with Curioni, dk, 
Xe di malimiei! and another with Ma- 
dame dc Begnis, Lasciarni ! non fas- 
colto, were admirably sung, and made a 
great impression. 

A new performer, named Ilemorini, 
has appeared in 11 Turco in Italia, lie 
has a good bass voice of great power ; his 
style of execution is bold and effective, 
and his acting easy and natural. 

* DRURY- LANE THEATRE. 'v 

The manager has made a good choice 
of pieces during this month ; hut no- 
velty hfls not prevailed. The sudden re- 
treat of Mr. Kean inti) the country, 
when he was expected to remain in tne 
metropolis, occasioned a commotion in 
the house, when he was announced for 


the character of Ricliard; but it was 
allayed by the ready consent of Mr. 
Macready to go through the part, and he 
acted the tyrant with striking effect. 
The professional secretary of the absent 
actor (for his dignity requires such an 
officer in his establishment) afterward 
wrote to the stage-manager to assure 
liim of his master’s indisposition. 

Mr. M unden has repeated those cha- 
racters in which he is known to excel, 
with a force and spirit which could not 
have been expected at his age ; and it is 
the wish of his admirers, that he would 
relinquish, at least for some years, his 
intention of retiring from public life: 
but his determination, he says, is irre- 
vocable. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The lively personation of Friar Tuck 
by Mr. Charles Kemble induced his 
friends to believe that he might shine in 
the representation of Falstaff ; and, hav- 
ing performed the arduous nart with 
approbation at a provincial theatre, he 
was encouraged to enact it at the house 
over which he presides. The First Part 
of King Henry the Fourth was there- 
fore brought forward in a splendid style ; 
but his performance seemed to want 
richness. Tile admirable scene which 
occurs on the meeting of all parties, after 
the knight and his cowardly associates 
have been beaten by the prince and 
Poins, produced some effect. * By the 
Lord I knew thee, Hal !’ was well given; 
but the description of the ragged recruits, 
which ought to have produced the effect 
of convulsing the house frith laughter, 
excited little emotion. The peat re- 
quisite in this character should be— the 
very joints ought all to appear to be in 
motion with an overflow of luxurious 
mirth; but Mr. Kemble, on the con- 
trary, seemed laboring to make us laugh 
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by Ilwdfea of art and study. The dJapl<»yedjudgei)a«rt wddiw^OMiw. 
voice which he assumed was peculiar ; Blanchard made an ex^slfeif fimm* 
and there Was some variety of tone, but Miss F. H. Kelly performed die triitiif * 
not enough. Indeed his acting was tie- character of Lady Percy with mil# 
ficient in breadth of humor. We have so grace; Mrs. Davenport was a capital 
long admired his excellence in many cha- Hostess ; and the subordinate parts mm 
racters, that we are not pleased to see well supported. On the costume in gfew 
him adopt one to his representation of neral too much praise can hardly be be* 
which we can yield no higher praise than stowed. The whole of it was rich-^ 
that of resectability. Mr. Young did much of it picturesque. We have thus 
not play Hotspur with the nervous spoken only of the evening of revived : 
energy which he used to throw into that but it is proper to add, that Mr. Kemble's 
character ; still much of his declamation acting has been considerably improved 
was fine. Iiis description of the fop was by his repetitions of the character : it is 
excellent, rather too hurried, but yet more easy and mellow than at first, and 
unrivaled. Mr. Cooper, as the Prince, will gradually become more effective. 


dfcisftton*. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

OPERA DRESS. 

Dress of Urling’s lace over white satin, the border elegantly ornamented with 
foliage and figures of white, satin, with the Scotish thistle interspersed at the sum- 
mit of the trimming on the border. White satin body made quite plain, and short 
sleeves, ornamented to correspond with the skirt, but without the thistles. The 
hair adorned with a bandeau of pearls on the right side, and a few thistles in front 
towards the left. Pearl ear-rings, and neglige necklace, terminating in a bow in 
front, instead of the long ends formerly worn with this necklace. Two bracelets 
of pearl clasped with gold worn over the long sleeves on each arm. 

CARRIAGE COSTUME. 

Tunique pelisse robe of gros de Naples , the color of the Persian lilac ; the cor- 
sage made in the Gallo-Greek style, and finished on each side of the bust en rouleaux , 
the mancherons to correspond. A falling collar of fine Vandyke lace ornaments 
the bust. Village hat of white gros de Naples , bound and trimmed with pink 
satin, and crowned with two simple full-blown roses : a small peasant's cap of fine 
lace worn undAneath. Gold neck-chain, and gold bracelets over the Bleeves. 
Parasol of sea-green, black satin shoes, and doe-skin gloves. 

monthly calendar of fashion. but fitting well to the figure, they have 

very little trimming, and fasten down 

It is always with peculiar satisfaction the front with bows. Spensers have a p- 
that we lay before our readers an ac- peared partially: with them a white 
count of the latest spring fashions, be- dress is absolutely requisite ; and the 
cause we are generally assured that they British ladies, seemingly still averse to 
bear, at that time, not only a novel but white, prefer their beautiful silks with 
a decided feature. Our information is only a Cachemire shawl thrown oyer 
derived from the most genuine sources, their shoulders, when they do not wish 
and, as such, we hasten to impart it to to wear a pelisse, the present make or 
our fair readers. these comfortable env^k^es being eer- 

Pelisses of the most lovely tint, either t&inly too warm to admit a gown un- 
of gros de Naples or of the lighter, though derneatb. When these shawls are white, 
equally rich in appearance, Levantine, the ground is almost covered with a rich 
are now seen embellishing the verdure and variegated pattern ; but they are 
of the Park and Kensington Gardens : reckoned most elegant when the ground 
simple in ' their make and ornaments, is all of one color# either light or bril- 
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Uitti; and all the diversity off colors and 
design displayed' in the border* 

Tne summer hats now begin to make 
their appearance; those of Leghorn are 
very large: some are very tastefully 
trimmed With flowers, both round the 
crown and underneath the brim, and 
Others with riband in various ways, Bon- 
nets of flgured gros de Naples , both 
white and colored, are very general; the 
latter are ornamented with marabout 
feathers, the white with fancy flowers, 
or those most in season. Some white 
bonnets are trimmed with puckered 
gauze, and have a chevaux de frisc at 
the edge ; these are generally ornamented 
with a plume of white flat feathers, very 
highly curled. 

Figured silks, of very slight texture, 
arc much worn in home costume ; some 
of these wash remarkably well. Chin ties, 
the grounds of which are of two shades 
of green, are much admired for morning 
dresses : they are trimmed with a double 
flounce, set on in a serpentine manner ; 
this trimming, as well as French tucks 
in undress silk gowns, is very fashion- 
able. Serpentine folds and plaitings of 
gauze are worn on ball-dresses, and be- 
tween them are beautiful wreaths of 
flowers: in almost every ornament two 
shades of the favorite color are used ; it 
has a beautiful, truly novel and cheerful 
effect. The gowns for lialf-dress are 
made only partially low, and a colerette 
tippet, all of lace, and trimmed with a 
handsome border of the same material, 
gives a Bplendid finish to the dress, which 
renders it fit for any time of the day, 
and improves its style almost to even- 
ing costume, or for the private concert. 

Head-dresses consist of elogant blond 
comettes, ornamented with flowers for 
home attire, or for the dinner, where 
only the members of a family may be 
invited. Turbans of figured gauze, co- 
lored figures on a white ground, when 
without feathers, are worn on the same 
occasion : these turbans, with the addi- 
tion of an elegant plume, are appro- 
priate for the evening dress party. 
Young ladies adorn their hair with 
flowers, or with an ornamented comb. 
Feathers seem excluded from the bali- 
rooxq, and properly : they look awkward, 
and, notwithstanding their proverbial 
lightness, they appear heavy when nod- 
ding down the sprightly dance. 

The favorite articles in jewellery ard 
pearls, topazes, and rubies. 

The most approved colors for dresses 


and pelisses are Violet, spring-green, 
canary-yellow, and tea-color. For ri- 
bands, turbans, and bonnets, peach- 
blossom, pink, emerald-green, ana ethe- 
real-blue. 

MODES PARISIENNES. 

Pelisses and mantles of gros de Naples 
are yet in favor ; they have but little al- 
teration in their make from those of 
warmer materials worn during the win- 
ter. Black lace square handkerchiefs 
are bo much in request, that they are 
often thrown over a pelisse by way of 
ornamenting the shoulders. Spensers of 
light-colored silks have appeared on some 
Cltgantes; the sleeves are very full. 
Some of these spensers fasten behind, 
and others fit tight to the shape, and 
are richly laced across % the bust, and 
finished by Brandenburgh buttons and 
tassels : a falling collar finishes this kind 
of spenscr. 

Chip hats are ornamented in front 
with a bunch of cherry-blossoms ; some- 
times they have a very large bow of 
gauze of Ipsiboe green, and the brims of 
some hats are puckered over with gauze. 
The form of the hats at the public pro- 
menades is the Bolivar : they are made 
of colored crape, and are simply placed 
on the head to their whole extent ; they 
are generally ornamented with one long 
flat feather. Double violets arc favorite 
flowers on Leghorn hats, as is the Per- 
sian lilac, which is sometimes mixed 
with white lilac : other Leghorn hats we 
find ornamented with fruit, and flowers 
of the peach-blossom are a very favorite 
embellishment; but the most prevail- 
ing way of trimming Leghorn hats is 
witli riband, accordin^o the wearer's 
taste. Bolivar white nats of gros de 
Naples are bound with blue, and orna- 
mented with stripes of blue ; the crowns 
are much higher in front than behind. 
All hats that are of silk or satin are 
trimmed with very large bows of riband. 
Some green willow hats have been seen 
lately ; they are ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of bows made of broad riband ; 
some have streamers. The color of the 
flowers on a hat should always corre- 
spond with that of the lining. A gray 
lavender bonnet, lined with ripe currant- 
red, and ribands of the same color, has 
been much admired ; it is ornamented 
in front with a plume of codes' feathers 
of currant-red, spread out in two di- 
rections. 

Merino crapes are much in request for 
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balfrdress gowns ; they are of light co- 
lors, an d are trimmed with rows of puff* 
ings, each puff beautifully formed in the 
cockleshell style, fluted at one end, and 
tapering off plain into a point at the 
other. Cambric dresses (not near so 
much in favor as silks of different colors) 
are worked in cotton, in very rich em- 
broidery, in distinct rows round the 
border. Ourika blouses are most in fa- 
vor; they are embroidered with red 
worsted, to represent branches of coral. 
The fashionable balls in Paris being now 
over, there is nothing new in the article 
of ball dresses. 


are worn at the breakfast iw. * 

E ersons appear at all times in their own 
air, with very little ornament. Toques 
of black jrauze and ertpe lisse , orna- 
mented with beads or jet, and sur- 
mounted by two feathers, placed d la 
Moise, are much worn at evening dress 
parties. 

The favorite colors for pelisses, dresses, 
and spensers, are light blue, rose-color, 
mahogany-brown, and lavender. For 
trimmings, turbans, and bonnets, ca- 
nary-yellow, rose-color, pearl-grey, and 
Persian-lilac. 


®otirt 

The late drawing-room excited a 
strong sensation. Nothing of that splen- 
did description had occurred for two 
years, and that is a long time in the 
calendar of fashion. The palace of St. 
James was intended to be the scene of 
the brilliant assemblage ; and various 
alterations were deemed necessary to 
adapt that declining fabric to the pur- 
poses of royal magnificence. Tnree 
rooms, in particular, have been fitted 
up in a very handsome style ; but the 
third, being the Presence-Chamber, is 
more gorgeously embellished than the 
rest. The throne is exceedingly splen- 
did, and, in point of size and magnifi- 
cence of effect, far exceeds that in the 
house of lords. It is composed gene- 
rally of rich crimson Genoa velvet, 
thickly covered with gold lace, and is 
surmounted by a canopy of the same 
material, on the inside of which is a star 
embroidered in gold. There are three 
steps for his majesty to ascend, which 
lead to a state chair of exquisite work- 
manship. Over the fire-place is a full 
length portrait of the king in his coro- 
nation robes; and fine representations 
of the battles of Vittoria and Waterloo 
also attract the eye. The piers of the 
room are filled up with plate glass, be- 
fore which are some beautiful marble 
slabs. The window curtains are of crim- 
son satin, trimmed with gold fringe and 
lace. ‘ The cornices, mouldings, &c. are 
richly gilt, and the other decorations 
and furniture are of corresponding ele- 
gance* presenting a coup d' (ail in every 
way suited to the dignity and splendor 
of the British court. 

After a thronged levee, the presenta- 


Jlefosf, 

tions of ladies were unusually numerous. 
His majesty received them with dignified 
grace and politeness; but, at the close 
of the ceremony, he appeared to be 
greatly fatigued. 

As the elegant and rich dresses of the 
ladies were much admired, a short de- 
scription of the most striking displays 
of tfiat kind will, we trust, be agreeable 
to our readers. 

The princess Augusta wore, over a 
white satin dress a robe of silver lama, 
richly embroidered. On the lower part 
was a fulness of lama, with rich rolio; 
above this was a flounce finished with a 
handsome border of silver ; the body was 
elegantly trimmed with silver, and a 
superb suit of Brussels lace ; the man- 
teau was composed of a green and silver 
tissue, trimmed with lama and rolio. 
Her head-dress consisted of feathers 
and diamonds ; and, to prevent repeti- 
tion, ws here observe that every lady of 
rank had a similar head-dress. 

The princess Sophia of Glocester 
wore, over a petticoat of white satin, a 
superb dress of tulle, elegantly em- 
broidered with pearls in wreaths of roses 
and lilies, interspersed with bouquets of 
jacee and pearl stars, body and sleeves 
profusely ornamented with pearls, jacee, 
and Brussels lace, rich brocaded white 
tissue train, superbly embroidered with 
pearls in wreaths and stars to correspond 
with the petticoat. 

The duchess of Wellington had a 
white net dress-over a white satin petti- 
coat, with a trimming of satin anil net : 
the body of the dress was ornamented 
with blonds, and the train wag of satin, 
trimmed with leaves of blond.— The 
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duchess of Argyll exhibited a striped 
gold lama dress, with an elegant bonier 
of the same material, curiously wrought 
in flowers, and a corresponding train of 
peculiar richness. Her grace of North- 
umberland had a similar dress, em- 
broidered d colonne in very elegant de- 
signs, and a superb garniture over a 
white satin dip. The marchioness of 
Londonderry had a magnificent robe 
over a white satin petticoat, embroidered 
in emerald lama, double wreaths of 
raised tulips and roses, and a deep border 
worked in amethysts and pearls ; train 
of jtonceau velvet, embroidered in gold 
flowers and stones to match the dress : 
an emerald necklace, car-rings, and sto- 
macher of precious stones, a splendid 
pear rosary, fastened by a large aigrette 
of diamonds, round the most magnificent 
Siberian of amethysts ever seen in this 
country, an ornament which was a pre- 
sent from the emperor of Russia. The 
tout ensemble presented one of the most 
splendid exhibitions at court. 


The countess of Chichester wore adress 
of tulle over white satin, embroidered 
with blue floss silk and pearls, tastefully 
grouped with ornaments of pearl and sa- 
tin, and trimmed with Brussels lace : her 
manteau was of blue brocaded silk, and 
her head-dress was a Parisian toque, with 
the usual ornaments. — The countess of 
Suffolk was arrayed in a French blond 
dress, richly trimmed with the same, 
over a white satin slip ; her train was 
of amber gros dc Naples , decorated with 
crape, lace, satin, &c. — The appearance 
of lady Selsey was strikingly elegant. 
She had a fancy tulle dress, adorned 
with pearls in waves, tastefully inter- 
mingled with wreaths of rose d' amour, 
and suitable bouquets. The body was 
trimmed with rich blond, and the man- 
teau was composed of rich pink gros de 
Naples, fancifully trimmed with pink 
tulle and satin. We might expatiate 
on this subject ; but the specimens of 
elegance and splendor which we have 
thus selected will probably suffice. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A memoir of the late lord Byron will be given in our next number. — An 
elegy on his death, sent to us by a person who styles himself a r Lover of Poetry/ 
cannot be admitted ; for the writer has substituted dullness for pathos, and vul- 
garity for elegance. 

The Stanzas addressed to a Lady by J. M. L. are not absolutely rejected ; 
but the editor has the privilege of choice, and therefore, like a wise and slow-paced 
judge, he takes time to determine ; but his delay will not be so ruinous as the long- 
protracted decision of a suit in the court of chancery. 

The f Directions to an Attorney’s Clerk’ are not suited to our miscellany ; 
but we allow that they arc appropriate and judicious. 

An Old Maid has sent a * Vindication of the Sisterhood but we do not see 
the necessity of any defence. Women are rarely left in that solitary state by 
choice ; and, if they are sometimes peevish after disappointment, we cannot se- 
riously blame them. 

Laura has a pretty name, and she may be a pretty girl; but she is not a 
mistress of poetic beauty. 

Some of Mrs. Le-Noir’s pieces are reserved for the ensuing number. 

The Essay on Courtship is under consideration ; but the Observations on 
Marriage are inadmissible, because they are absurd. 

There is some good argumentation in the Inquiry into the Foundations 
of Political (Economy ; but, as that subject has been ably discussed in the London 
Magazine, we advise Crito to send his manuscript to the editor of that publication. 

It is with reluctance that we reject the narrative and obituary connected 
with the unfortunate Grant family. The offer is well-meant ; but we apprehend 
that the account would not be generally interesting. 


Erratum. — page 246 , for sick , read rich. 
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DOCTOR CASDEN. 

Every country village lias its doctor. 
Ido not mean him whom Crabbehas so 
inimitably described in his picture of a 
parish workhouse, although of such the 
race is so far from being extinct, that I 
subjoin his portrait as a fitting intro- 
duction to mine. I write from memory ; 
but it is amongst the qualities of his ad- 
mirable poetry, that it clings to one’s re- 
collection. Here is his village doctor : 

4 a loud and hasty summon calls, 

Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the 
walls ; 

Anon a figure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 
With looks unalter’d by these scenes of woe, 
With speed that cnt’ring speaks his haste to go, 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and physic in his eye ; 

A potent quack, long vers’d in human ills, 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murd’roushand a drowsy bench protect, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here, 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 

In haste he seeks the bed where mis’ry lies, 
Impatience mark'd in his averted eyes ; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o’er 
Without reply, he rushes on the. door.* 

Now the sort of practitioner with whom 
we have to do, although not occupying 
quite so elevated a rank in the profession, 
probably owes its existence and certainly 
its influence to such persons as the origi- 
nal of Mr. Crabbe's portrait. I allude to 
that particular department of the medi- 
cal world, which is neither physician, 
nor surgeon, nor apothecary, although 

VOL. v. 


it unites the offices of all three ; which is 
sometimes an old man, and sometimes 
an old woman, but generally an oracle, 
and always (with reverence be it spoken) 
a quack. Our village, which is remark- 
ably rich in functionaries adorned with 
the true official qualities, which can boast 
a tippling constable *, and the most stupid 
of schoolmasters, could hardly be with- 
out so essential an officer. Accordingly 
we have a quack of the highest and most 
extended reputation in the person of 
Doctor Casden, inventor and com- 
pounder of medicines, bleeder, shaver, 
and physicker of man and beast. 

How this accomplished barber-sur- 
geon came by his fame I do not very 
well know ; his skill he inherited (as I 
have been told) in the female line, from 
his great-aunt Bridget, who was herself 
the first practitioner of the day, the wise 
woman of the village, and bequeathed to 
this favorite nephew her blessing, Cul- 

* This great officer stands committed just 
now for a very characteristic piece of delin- 
quency. He undertook the task of escorting 
a fellow-sot to the bridewell in our neighbour- 
hood under a magistrate’s warrant for petty 
larceny; but, at the end of two days, no 
tidings of either of them had reached the pri- 
son ; and, as they had not been seen at tlieir 
respective homes, it was concluded that they 
had absconded together. On the third morn- 
ing, however, while the committing magistrate, 
his clerk, and the keeper of the prfeon, were 
holding a council on the case, the missing gen- 
tlemen made their appearance, both tipsy j 
and it was ascertained uiat they had been sixty 
hours drinking their my four miles . M . 
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pepper's Herbal, a famous salve for cuts 
ami chilblains, and a still. This legacy 
decided his fate* A man who possessed 
a herbal and could read it without much 
spelling, who had a still and could use it, 
had already the great requisites for Ilia 
calling. He was also blest with a na- 
tural endowment, which 1 take to be at 
least equally essential to the success of 
quackery of any sort, especially of medi- 
cal quackery ; namely, a prodigious stock 
of impudence. Moliere's hero, — who, 
having had the ill-luck to place the heart 
on the wrong side (I mean the right), and 
being reminded of his mistake, says 
coolly, f nous aeons change tout eda — is 
modesty itself compared with the brazen 
fron t of Doctor ( lasden. A nd it tells ac- 
cordingly. Patients come to him from 
far anil near ; he is the celebrated person 
ifhnmmc ynarmiant} of the place. I my- 
self have heard of liim all my life as a 
distinguished character, although our 
personal acquaintance is of a compara- 
tively recent date, and began in a man- 
ner sufficiently singular and character- 
istic. 

On taking possession of our present 
abode, about four years ago, we found 
our garden, and all the gardens of the 
straggling village-street in which it is 
situated, tilled, peopled, infested by a 
beautiful flower, which grew in such 
profusion and was so difficult to keep 
under, that (poor pretty thing!) instead 
of being admired and cherished and wa- 
tered and supported, as it well deserves 
to be, and would be if it were rare, it is 
disregarded, affronted, maltreated, cut 
down, pulled up, heed out, like a weed. 
I do not know the name of this elegant 
plant, nor have I met with any one who 
does : we call it the Spicer, after an old 
naval officer who once inhabited the 
white house just above, and, according 
to tradition, first brought the seed from 
foreign parts. It is a sort of large vero- 
nica, with a profusion of white gauzy 
flowers streaked with red, like the apple 
blossom. Strangers admire it prodi- 
giously ; and so do I — every where but 
in my own garden. 

I never saw any thing prettier than a 
whole bed of these spicers, which had 
clothed the top of a large heap of earth 

side. ^W^iether the wind had carried 
the light seed from his garden, or it had 
been thrown out in the mould, none 
cbuld tell ; but there grew the plants as 
thick and close as grass in a meadow. 


anil covered with delicate red and white 
blossoms like a fairy orchard. I never 
passed without stopping to look at them ; 
and, however accustomed to the work 
of extirpation in my own territories, I 
waB one day half shocked to see a man, 
his pockets stuffed with the plants, two 
huge bundles under each arm, and still 
tugging away root and branch. e Poor 
pretty flower/ thought I , € not even suf- 
fered to enjoy the waste by the road-side ! 
chased from the very common of nature, 
where the thistle and the nettle may 
spread and flourish ! Poor despised 
flower I' This devastation did not how- 
ever, as I soon found, proceed from dis- 
respect; the spicer-gathcrer being en- 
gaged in sniffing with visible satisfaction 
to the leaves and stalks of the plant, 
which (although the blossom is wholly 
scentless) emit when bruised a very un- 
pleasant odor. c It has a fine venomous 
smell/ quoth he in soliloquy, * and will 
certainly when ‘ stilled be good for some- 
thing or other/ This was my first sight 
of Doctor Casden. 

We have frequently met since, and 
are now well acquainted, although the 
worthy experimentalist considers me as 
a rival practiser, an interloper, and hates 
me accordingly. He has very little 
cause. My quackery — for I plead guilty 
to a little of that aptness to offer counsel 
in very plain and common cases, which 
those who live much among poor people, 
and ffiel an unaffected interest in their 
health and comfort, can hardly help — 
my quackery, being mostly of the cau- 
tious, preventive, safe-side, common- 
sense order, stands no chance against the 
boldness and decision of his all-pro- 
mising ignorance. He says. Do! I say. 
Do not ! He deals in stimuli, I in se- 
datives ; I give medicine, he gives cor- 
dial waters. Alack ! alack ! when could 
a dose of rhubarb, even although rein- 
forced by a dole of good broth, compete 
with a draught of peppermint, a licensed 
dram? No! no! Doctor Casden has 
no cause to fear my practice. 

The only patient I ever won from the 
worthy empiric was his own wife, who 
had languished under his prescriptions 
for three mortal years, and at last stole 
down in the dusk of the evening, to hold 
a private consultation with me. I was 
not very willing to invade the doctor's 
territories in my own person, and really 
feared to undertake a case which had 
roved so obstinate ; I therefore offered 
cr a ticket for the B. dispensary, an 
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'excellent charily, which lias rescued 
many a victim from the clutches of our 
herbalist. But she said that her hus- 
band would never forgive such an affront 
to his skill, he having an especial aver- 
sion to the dispensary and its excellent 
medical staff, whom he was wont to call 
‘ book-doctors ;* so that wise measure 
was perforce abandoned. My next sug- 
gestion was more to her taste ; I coun- 
seled her f to throw physic to the dogs ; 
she did so, and by the end of the week 
she was another woman. I never saw 
such a cure. Her husband never made 
such an one in all the course of bis prac- 
tice. By the simple expedient of throw- 
ing away his decoctions, she is become as 
strong and as hearty as I am. iV*. li. For 
fear of misconstruction, it is proper to 
add, that I do not in the least accuse or 
suspect the worthy doctor of wishing to 
got rid of his wife — (rod forbid ! lie is a 
tolerable husband, as times go, and per- 
forms no murders but in the way of his 
profession: indeed I think he is glad 
that his wife should be well again ; yet 
he cannot quite forgive the cause of the 
cure, and continues boldly to assert in 
all companies, that it was a newly disco- 
vered fomentation of garbs , applied to 
her by himself about a montn before, 
which really produced this surprising 
recovery ; and I really believe that he 
thinks so ; one secret of the implicit con- 
fidence which he inspires is that tri- 
umphant reliance on his own infallibility 
with which he is possessed — the secret 
perhaps of all creators of enthusiasm, 
from Mahomet and Cromwell to the 

* Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believ’d the magic wonders that he sang/ 

As if to make some amends to this pre- 
scriber-gcneral for the patient of whom 
I had deprived him, I was once induced 
to seek his services medically, or rather 
surgically, for one of my own family, — 
for no less a person than May, poor 
pretty May! One November evening, 
her master being on a coursing visit in 
Oxfordshire, and May having been left 
behind as too much fatigued with a re- 
cent hard day's work to stand a long 
dirty journey, (note that a greyhound, 
beside being exceedingly susceptible of 
had weather and watery ways, is a worse 
traveler than any other dog that breathes ; 
a miserable little pug, or a lady's lap- 
dog, would, in a progress of fifty miles, 
tin* down the slayer of hares and out- 
runner of race-horscs), — May being, as 


I said, left behind slightly indisposed, 
the hoy who has the care of her ran sud- 
denly into the parlour to tell me that 
she was dying. Nov( May is not only 
my pet but the pet of the whole house, 
so that the news spread universal con- 
sternation ; there was a sudden rush of 
the female world to the stable, and a ge- 
neral feeling that the hoy was right, 
when poor May was discovered stretched 
at full length in a stall, with no other 
sign of life than a tremendous and vi- 
sible pulsation of the arteries about her 
chest — you might almost hear t^ie poor 
heart beat, so violent was the action. — 
* Bleeding !' f She must be bled !* burst 
simultaneously from two of our corps ; 
anil immediately her body-servant the 
boy, who stood compromising his dig- 
nity by a very unmanly shower of tears, 
vanished, and re-appeared in a few se- 
conds, dragging Doctor Casden by the 
skirls, who, as it was Saturday night, 
was exercising bis tonsorial functions in 
the tap-room of the Rose, where lie is 
accustomed to operate licbdomadally on 
half the beards of the parish. 

The doctor made his entry apparently 
with considerable rcluctauee, enacting 
for the first and last time in his life the 
part of La Mcdccin malgrt Ini. He held 
liis razor in one hand and a shaving 
brush in the other, whilst a barber’s 
apron was tied round the shabby, rusty, 
out-at-elbow, second-hand, black coat,, 
renewed once in three years, and the still 
shabbier black breeches, of which his 
costume usually consists. In 6pite of uiy 
seeming, as I really was, glad to see him, 
a compliment which from me had at least 
the charm of novelty, — in spite of a very 
gracious reception, I never saw the man 
of medicine look more completely astray. 
He has a pale, meagre, cadaverous face at 
all times, and a long lank body that 
seems as if he fed upon his own physic 
(although it is well known that gin, sheer 
gjin, of which he is by no means sparing, 
is the only distilled water that finds its 
way down his throat) ; — but on this 
night, between fright — for the boy had 
taken possession of him without even 
explaining his errand, — and shame to be 
dragged into my presence whilst hearing 
the insignia of the least dignified: of his 

E rofessions, his very wig, thg identical 
rown scratch which lie wears by way 
of looking professional, actually stood on 
end. He was followed by a miscella- 
neous procession of assistants, very kind, 
very curious, and very troublesome, from 
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that noisy neighbour of ours, the well- 
frequented Rose inn. First marched 
mine host, red waistcoated and jolly as 
usual, bearing a huge foaming pewter- 
pot of double X, a sovereign cure for all 
sublunary ills, and lighted by the limp- 
ing hostler, who tried in vain to keep 
pace with the swift strides of his master, 
and held at arm's length before him a 
smoky horn lantern, which might well 
be called dark. Next tripped Miss 
Phoebe (this misadventure happened be- 
fore the grand event of her marriage 
with the patten-maker), with a flaring 
candle in one hand and a glass of choice 
brandy, reserved by her worthy mother 
for grand occasions, in the other— autre 
remede! Then followed the motley 
crew of the tap-room, among whom 
figured my friend Joel, with a woman's 
apron tied round his neck, and his chin 
covered with lather, he having been the 
identical customer — or patient (which is 
the word ?) the very shaver, whose beard 
happened to be under discussion when 
the unfortunate interruption occurred. 

After the bustle and alarm had in 
some measure subsided, the doctor 
marched up gravely to poor May, who 
had taken no sort of notice of the uproar. 

1 She must be bled !' quoth I. 

‘ She must be fomented and phy- 
sicked V quoth the doctor ; and he im- 
mediately produced from either pocket 
a huge bundle of dried herbs (perhaps 
the identical venomous-smelling spicer j, 
which he gave to Miss Phcebe to make 
into a decoction secundum artem , and a 
huge horse-ball, which he proceeded to 
divide into boluses ; — think of giving a 
horse-ball to my May ! 

‘ She must be bled immediately !’ said I. 

* She must not!' replied the doctor. 

‘ You shall bleed her !' cried the boy. 

€ I won't !' rejoined the doctor. * She 
shall be fo' — mented he would have 
added; but her faithful attendant, tho- 
roughly enraged, screamed out, ‘ She 
sha'n't!' and a regular scolding match 
ensued, during which both parties en- 
tirely lost sight of the poor patient, and 
mine host of the Rope had very nearly 
succeeded in* administering his specific 
— the double X, which would doubtless 
have been as fatal as any prescription of 
licentiate or quack. The worthy land- 
lord had actually forced open her jaws, 
and was about to pour in the liquor, 
when 1 luckily interposed in time to give 
the ale a more natural direction down 
his own throat, which was almost as well 


accustomed to such potations as that of 
Boniface. He was not at all offended 
at my rejection of his kindness, but 
drank to my health and May's recovery 
with equal good-will. 

In the mean time the tumult was ended 
by my friend the cricketer, who, see- 
ing the turn which things were taking, 
and quite regardless of niB own plight, 
ran down the village to the lea, to fetch 
another friend of mine, an old game- 
keeper, who set us all to rights in a mo- 
ment, cleared the stable of the curious 
impertinents, flung the horse-ball on the 
dunghill, and the decoction into the 
pond, bled poor May, and turned out 
the doctor; after which, it is almost 
needless to say that the patient reco- 
vered. M. 


A MEMOIR OF T11E REV. MR. MAURICf. 

When men of intellect and talent, 
and also of private worth, are removed 
by Providence from the world, a tribute 
of respectful commemoration is due to 
their merits. In the present instance, 
we are sorry to observe that acknowleged 
merit was not properly rewarded. Pre- 
ferments, indeed, arc frequently lavished 
on the undeserving, while modest worth 
is neglected. 

Thomas Maurice was the son of a 
schoolmaster of Hertford, and was born 
about the year 1755 . His father, in the 
decline of life, had entered into a second 
marriage, and the young lady whom he 
selected became the mother of two sons, 
who, at his death, were entitled with 
her to a participation of the sum of seven 
thousand pounds: but, after she had been 
inveigled into matrimony by an unprin- 
cipled Irish adventurer, the property 
was thrown into the court of Chancery, 
and very seriously diminished by the 
enormous charges of the law, before the 
remaining portion could be secqred to 
the family. Thomas, the elder son, was 
intrusted to the care of friends, one of 
whom was a votary of pleasure, while 
another was a gloomy devotee : but he 
was neither corrupted by the former, nor 
deprived by the latter of his cheerful- 
ness and vivacity. For some time his 
education was not well conducted ; but 
his situation and talents were at length 
mentioned to Dr. Parr, who readily ad- 
mitted him into his establishment, with- 
out regard to the loss which might be 
eventually sustained from the inade- 
quacy of young Maurice’s unsettled in- 
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come to the regular charges of lodg- 
ing and tuition. To this able instruc- 
tor the youth gratefully attributed that 
share of learning with which his mind 
was stored, and the consequent expan- 
sion and maturity of his intellectual 
powers. 

While he resided with Dr. Parr, he 
composed a variety of poetical pieces of 
the smaller kind, which occasionally ap- 
peared in the periodical publications of 
the time. Of these one was the School - 
Roy , — a happy imitation of Philips' 

* Splendid Shilling.' This poem intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnson, sir William Jones, and other 
friends who visited Dr. Parr at Stan- 
more. The blank verse Johnson praised 
as highly Miltonic; and added, f that 
he should be proud to be the father of 
one who, at so early a period of life, 
could compose a poem of such varied ex- 
cellence.' At a proper period he was 
sent to Oxford, where he had for his 
tutor the celebrated sir William Scott, 
now lord Stowell*. The scene of his ex- 
ertion now became more expanded. His 
muse was not idle; he soon published 
the Oxonian , in which the spirit of bur- 
lesque and the false sublime are very 
happily kept up. 

Still attending to literary pursuits, 
Mr. Maurice was encouraged, by the 
praise with which he had been honored, 
to publish, in 1779, a volume of poems 
and miscellaneous pieces ; and, when he 
had settled his pecuniary affairs, he em- 
braced the ecclesiastical profession, and 
resided as a curate, first at Woodford, 
and subsequently at Epping. In 1786, 
he entered into the matrimonial state, 
making choice of Miss Pearce (the 
daughter, of a captain in the India Com- 
pany's service), whose personal beauty, 
goodness, and worth, constituted the 
best portion which she brought him. . 
This accomplished female, whose father 
had died a martyr to an inveterate gout, 
and whose raotner had recently fallen 
the victim of a consumption, had, unfor- 
tunately, the seeds of dissolution too 
deeply seated in her elegant and delicate 


■ This connexion does not appear to have 
been advantageous to Mr. Maurice, as he died 
an unbeneficed clergyman. The learned lord 
might, with a word, have procured from the 
chancellor a crown living for his pupil ; but 
lie thought, perhaps, that an author who could 
find pens, ink, and paper, might easily and 
hiitficicntly promote his own interest. 


frame to render the union of long dura- 
tion. Death dissolved the connexion 
in February, 1790 ; and the melancholy 
event was deplored by the afflicted hus- 
band in an elegant and pathetic epitaph. 

In the lifetime of his wife, he had 
occasion to visit Mr. Nathaniel Smith, 
at that time chairman of the court 
of directors of the India company ; and, 
in consequence of his occasional con- 
versations with that gentleman, he turned 
his thoughts to the history and an- 
tiquities of India. The Asiatic so- 
ciety had then scarcely commenced its 
valuable labors ; but enough of its re- 
searches had reached England to con- 
vince him that a vast and wide field was 
opened for the display of a species of 
oriental literature, hitherto little inves- 
tigated, and that a work which might 
charm by its novelty, and interest by its 
importance, might be undertaken with 
great effect. He stood in need of some 
powerfully interesting object to divert 
his mind from the contemplation of his 
recent loss; and, thus influenced, he 
made the requisite preparations for the 
execution of liis scheme. Having exa- 
mined his proposals, Mr. Smith commu- 
nicated them to the directors at a public 
court, and they seemed inclined to honor 
the rising work with their patronage. 

Mr. Maurice now vigorously com- 
menced his efforts, arranging the im- 
mense materials lie had collected, and 
combining them into a solid mass of lu- 
minous instruction. Every Muse but 
the historical one was ungratefully de- 
serted, and a grand prospectus of the 
history of India, during a period of 
nearly three thousand years, was pub- 
lished in 1791. The literary world 
seemed to be astonished, but nobody 
stood forth to patronize. All the encou- 
ragement which the company gave was 
by subscribing for forty sets, without 
advancing a shilling to the author, who, 
in the fervor of pursuit, had now en- 
gaged several respectable artists to en- 
grave his numerous plates, and already 
began to be deeply involved with the 
stationer and the printer. As he pro- 
ceeded, he found tne Indian mythology 
so blended with the history of tne coun- 
try, that, to render his work at all in- 
telligible to European readers, if was ab- 
solutely necessary to write distinct dis- 
sertations on the various branches of 
that mythology. This necessity gave 
birth to the ‘ Indian Antiquities.'— Ifc 
now plunged into the depths of ancient 
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mysteries, which had hitherto been veiled 
from the exploring eye, and mocked the 
ardent gaze. Byanalogy, by a just and 
extended comparison of the ancient phy- 
sical arcana and theological doctrines of 
Egypt, Persia, and Hindostan, he de- 
veloped the tremendous rites practised 
by tne sages of India in their subterra- 
nean recesses, their human sacrifices, 
their Sabian idolatries, and their magical 
incantations. But he did not stop here. 
— The Gallic hydra had already erected 
its head, and on Indian ground infidelity 
had begun to elevate its most triumphant 
banner. He attacked the monster on its 
favorite ground: — he showed the Eu- 
ropean world that this wonderful and in- 
tricate mythology was only a perversion 
of the facts of genuine but obliterated 
history, and that the vestiges of the pure 
patriarchal theology were visible amidst 
the darkness of the most gross supersti- 
tions ; that the exaggerated chronology, 
"by which the Mosaic hypothesis was to 
be overthrown, was nothing more than 
a system of small cycles, calculated prin- 
cipally by the lunar vicissitudes, and go- 
verned by the planetary motions ; in 
short, that they had reckoned days for 
years, and months for centuries. He 
brought the Brahmin testimonies in evi- 
dence of the truth of the national faith, 
and completely foiled the enemy at his 
own weapons. He extended the Anti- 
quities to seven volumes, and the Hi- 
story to four ; hut he injured hiB health 
hy his labors, and obtained empty fame 
rather than substantial emolument. 

Resuming his poetical pursuits, he 
maintained his reputation unimpaired, 
and at length procured a small recom- 
pense in the form of an official appoint- 
ment. He became assistant keeper of 
the manuscripts in the British museum, 
and thus, beside 1201. /mt annum, gained 
the advantage of a lodging free from 
rent. A few years ago, lie was gratified 
with an accession of property, in the use 
of which, it is said, he was not suf- 
ficiently (economical. 

His Grove-Hill is a very pleasing de- 
scriptive poem ; his elegy on the death 
of sir William Jones displays taste and 
feeling ; his Ode to Mithra is written in 
a fine lyric strain ; his Crisis is spirited 
and patriotic ; and his historical works 
display elaborate research, judgement, 
and vigor. When his health had been 
for two years declining, he died on the 
30th of March last, in liis seventieth year. 


r&BCLriS FOB IMPROVING AND PRE- 
SERVING THE SIGHT, 

by Dr. Kitchener. 

The sensibility of the organ of sight is 
in proportion to tne expansion of the pupil 
of the eye, whose mean diameter is com- 
monly calculated at about one-tenth of an 
inch, but varies in magnitude, from one 
to at least two-tenths, according to the 
brightness of the object which is presented 
to it. When the light is too strong or the 
object too bright, the pupil closes, in 
order to intercept that excess of light 
which would otherwise offend the eye : 
when the light is faint, the pupil ex- 
pands, that a greater quantity of [itmay 
cuter the eye, so as to make a stronger 
impression upon it. This contraction 
and dilation \jHlatatiotiT\ of the pupil, 
you may easily discern by holding a 
looking-glass at a window, tand turning 
gradually round from the window, con- 
tinually looking at your eye in the 
looking-glass. The lowest small specu- 
lum of a Gregorian telescope, as it mag- 
nifies a little, will show you this still 
plainer ; and it may be easily and per- 
fectly observed by attentively watching 
the eye of another, during such a change 
of position : it is most visible in a fine, 
full, bright, blue eye. 

The fact that the sensibility of the 
sight is in proportion to the diameter of 
the pupil, is strongly illustrated by the 
following circumstance — c Wliat can be 
the reason,’ a very intelligent and accu- 
rately-observing artist said to me, who 
was sitting by the side of his window, 
* that when I look at that portrait op- 
posite to me, it looks warm with my 
left eye, and cold with my right ; i. e. 
with my left eye, which is from the 
window, it appears considerably brighter 
than it does when I look at it with my 
right eye ?' I gave him a Circumspector , 
and desired him to attentively examine 
the size of the pupil of each eye while 
his head remained exactly in the same 
position — and tell me in which eye the 
pupil was largest: his answer was, ‘ In 
the left certainly,' i . e. in the eye least 
exposed to the light. 

Mr. Butt, of Bath, informed me that 
he saw the five first-discovered satellites 
of Saturn in an achromatic telescope of 
forty-four inches' focus, and two iuchcs 
and three quarters' aperture, by placing 
a patch before that part of the field of 
the telescope where Saturn appeared, 
and thereby ^ enabling the pupil to ex- 
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S and, and the eye to adjust itself for 
iscerning the fainter objects, the sa- 
tcllites. In observing double stars, the 
very minute star which accompanies 
some large stars (for instance, the small 
star near Alpha Lyra) is visible when 
the large star is out of the field, with a 
telescope with which it is not discernible 
while the larger star is stimulating and 
shutting up the pupil. These very 
striking facts sufficiently establish the 
position, that, cwteris paribus , the im- 
pressions on the retina are vivid, in pro- 
portion to the expansion of the pupil. 

These observations led me to consider 
how beneficial it would be to the eyes 
of painters, engravers, and those artists 
whose eyes are irritable from great ex- 
ercise, if they could be so shaded, that 
the pupil might be secured from being 
interrupted in its adjustments; for which 
purpose I recommend a shade made of 
black silk stiffened with wire, and fixed 
on a spectacle frame, something like the 
contrivance of tubes which arc made for 
viewing pictures : such assistance to the 
sight is surely quite as advantageous to 
the artist to paint with, as it is to the 
amateur to examine his picture with. 
The eye cannot adjust itself perfectly, 
while it is exposed to the stimulus of Bur- 
rounding objects. A defence from the 
intrusion of collateral rays will prevent 
the picture on the retina from being con- 
fused by those adventitious rays which 
otherwise distract it ; and if only those 
rays are admitted into the eye which 
come direct from the object under exa- 
mination, it will make a much more 
vivid impression on the sight, which will 
be sharpened and strengthened very 
much. This is worthy of the attention of 
all who wish their eyes to enjoy the ut- 
most sensibility that they are capable of 
being excited to ; for the action of the eye 
is perfect in the proportion that its adjust- 
ment is perfect ; and, when all its atten- 
tion is concentrated on one object, the 
sensibility of the sight is much in- 
creased ; moreover, you will not only see 
better, but, vision being rendered easier, 
your eyes may be employed longer, with 
comparatively less fatigue. The pupil 
of tne eye is larger when shaded by a 
broad-brimmed hat, such as coach- 
men wear, who probably adopted this 
costume from its advantage in sharpen- 
ing their si^ht. 

‘ There is no part of the economy of 
the eyes more important, than that the 
object they are at work upon should be 


placed at exactly that distance from 
them at which they see with the greatest 
case : — this may be easily accomplished 
by the assistance of a double rising desk; 
and hard students will do wisely to have 
a high desk at which they can occasion- 
ally stand, instead of always sitting. 
Those who arc much occupied in en- 
graving, painting, writing, reading, &c. 
or works which require all the power of 
the eye to be exerted to the utmost, 
should be careful not to offend it by too 
much light, which is quite as prejudicial 
as too little light. Light enough to il- 
luminate the object, and to make it 
easily and perfectly visible, is all that is 
wanted on this occasion, the old pro- 
verb, * enough is as good as a feast/ is 
quite true : — more is unnecessary and 
injurious, and will not only over-stimu- 
late the eye, and force the pupil to shut 
itself up, hut, if continually so irritated, 
the eye will soon become as much im- 
paired by such over-stimulation, as the 
stomach is by dram-drinking. I have 
observed in my visits to a numerously 
attended reading-room, that the seats' 
next the windows were generally filled 
by persons wearing spectacles, who had 
no doubt accelerated the necessity for so 
doing by a habit of over-stimulating 
their eyes with superabundant light. 

The proper way of defending the eyes 
from too much light is by preventing 
all that is superfluous from entering the 
room, by means of blinds or shutters ; 
thus, you may admit only just such a de- 
gree of light as you find most agreeable 
to your eyes. All artists choose a room 
lighted only from one aperture, and (if 
possible) with the steady north aspect ; 
that is the best place in the room, indeed 
the only proper place for study for those 
who have any regard for their eyes, 
where the light falls on their work or 
book, coming from the side or from 
behind. 

It is requisite always to have an equal 
well-regulated light in every employ- 
ment, particularly in the evening ; the 
eye may be seriously strained and in- 
jured by working, writing, or reading 
with either too much or too little light: 
for want of a due attention to preserve 
the visual organ, and from using the 
eyes very much during the busy.part of 
life, a morbid sensibility is brought on, 
an unnatural weight of the eyelids, 
a great deficiency of distinctness, and 
occasionally a distressing, undulatory, 
quivering appearance of refrangible co- 
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lors on* either side. To remedy this, 
washing the eyes with clear cold water, 
and keeping them from the light for an 
hour, or taking a nap, will be found 
most efficacious. 

If your eyes are much employed in 
reading, &c. and are extremely irritable, 
you may have your window glazed with 
green glass, — or a blind of it to put up 
occasionally— or a rolling blind of green 
silk or muslin — or have a plate of green 
glass fixed in a frame, which may be 
placed so that the light may pass through 
it to your book or work. But do with- 
out all these if possible ; for, if they al- 
leviate the irritation while you use them, 
they will render the eyes more mor- 
bidly irritable after. At night, use a read- 
ing candlestick or lamp, with a shade to 
shield the eye from the glare of the light ; 
which is of much greater assistance to 
the sight than those who have not tried 
it can imagine: one candle so shaded 
will enable a person to see better than 
two without such a shade, and with such 
a lamp you may see, I think, almost 
quite as well as by day-light, — the sen- 
sibility of the eye is preserved in such 
perfection. 

The optic pupil inevitably adjusts it- 
self to the brightest object, which there- 
fore should be that which it is its busi- 
ness to attend to,— not the flame of a 
candle, but the book you are reading. 
Green, or any colored glasses, veil ob- 
jects with a gloomy obscurity, and can 
never be recommended, except to those 
who have to travel over a white sand, 
or are much exposed to any bright glare, 
which cannot be otherwise moderated. 
Light reflected from any white surface 
is very piquant and injurious to the 
sight, whether proceeding from water, 
snow, &c. Gogglcrs — or black cups, 
fitted with plain glasses, and mounted 
in double-jointed frames formed to the 
shape of the face — are preferable to 
those which are fixed in leather and 
silk, and tied on with riband : the latter 
come so close to the face that they soon 
become a vapour-bath for the eye ; but 
the former are occasionally found very 
serviceable to travelers to protect their 
eyes from wind and dust, and to shield 
tnera from a strong reflected light ; blue 
or greeQ glass may be fixed in them, but 
it must he of a very light color. Some 
more nice than wise folks, among 
other ridiculous refinements, have re- 
commended thin green gauze or crape, in- 
stead of green glass, under the pretence. 


that, while it moderates the light, it 
still admits the air, and is therefore 
oooler to the eyes. All colored glasses 
increase the labor of the eyes, and soon 
bring them into such an irritable state 
as unfits them for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of life; — there is scarcely an ex- 
ternal or internal sense, but may be 
brought, by extreme indulgence, to such 
a degree of morbid delicacy and acute- 
ness, as to render those organs which 
nature intended as the means of grati- 
fication, the frequent sources of disap- 
pointment and pain. 

The most proper material for spec- 
tacle glasses is that which shows objects 
the nearest to their natural color. — 
Lastly — whatever glasses you use, take 
care to keep them perfectly clean : this 
is as important as the choice of the figure 
or the color of them. 


A VIEW OF SOCIETY, MANNERS, &C. IN 
SIBERIA. 

Captain Cochrane, resting at Ya- 
kutsk after the fatigues of his extraor- 
dinary peregrination, met with a hospi- 
table reception at the house of Mr. Mi- 
nitsky, governor of the town . — * The 
way (he says) in which I passed my 
time here was sufficiently regular ; I 
rose early, and always went early to 
bed ; occupied, while day-light lasted, 
with bringing up my journal ; then at a 
game at billiards ; afterwards at dinner, 
always on the most excellent fare, with 
wine, rum, and other delicacies ; in the 
evening, with a party of the natives, 
male and female, at the house of the 
chief, the ladies (to all appearance 
dumb) not daring to utter a word, and 
solely employed in cracking their nuts, 
a very small species of the cedar nut, 
which abounds in such quantities as to 
be made an article of trade to Okotsk 
and Kamchatka. 1 am not exaggerating 
when 1 say, that half-a-dozen of females 
will 6it down and consume each many 
hundreds of these nuts, and quit the house 
without having spoken a word — unless a 
stolen one, in fear it should be heard. 
Should tea and cakes be offered, they will 
sip two, three, or four cups, as long as 
the samavar (a sort of copper tea-urn) 
has water in it. The manner of their 
using the sugar with tea f though not 
entirely singular, for the Chinese have 
the same fashion), is remarkably ridi- 
culous; each individual takes a small 
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lump, which he grates between his teeth 
in such a manner as only to consume a 
very small part of it ; and thus, although 
the person has drunk three or more cups, 
the greater portion of sugar remains, 
and, being placed upon the inverted 
cup, finds its way hack to the sugar dish, 
when the party has broken up ; so that, 
probably, at the feast on the following 
day, a lady or gentleman may happen to 
get his old friend back again. Nor is it 
with sugar alone that this system of eco- 
nomy is adopted. Biscuits, cakes, &c. on 
being presented, are received and placed 
behind them, on the chair, to keep warm, 
and their fragments also are ultimately 
restored to the basket. Thus, luxuries 
of these kinds are rendered cheap, for 
the custom is' general, and 1 have often 
witnessed the fact, not indeed at Mr. 
Minitsky’s, hut at other respectable 
houses, the inmates of which knew no 
better, and were ignorant of the chief’s 
disliking it. 

‘ While the ladies are thus cracking 
their nuts, staring, and listening, and 
speechless, the gentlemen are employed 
in drinking rum or rye-brandy punch, 
as their tastes may dictate. Nor is even 
good ruin a scarce article here, coining 
as it docs by way of Kamchatka. 1 was 
one feast-day on a visit to a respectable 
old gentleman, one of the council ; there 
were no chairs, but a long table was 
spread with fish pics, a piece of roast 
beef, boiled deers’ tongues, and some 
wild berries in a tart. The first thing 
presented is a glass of brandy, which I 
refused, knowing the chief to have sent 
some wine ; this 1 accepted, when I was 
told by my friend the chief, that it was 
not the custom to accept any thing of 
that kind the first time, but to await the 
third. Relying upon the chief’s know- 
lege of the world, I refused the next 
glass of wine, which was offered me 
twice, and need not say I ultimately 
lost it, probably from the practice of 
economizing good wine in a place where 
it can seldom be purchased. 

‘ («reat parade is kept up in this part 
of the world with respect to rank, and 
no lady visits the wife of the chief or 
vice-governor, without kissing her hand, 
while the latter sits motionless upon the 
sofa without making the least acknow- 
legement of such a condescension. The 
same custom was also established at Ir- 
kutsk, with governor Treskin’s wife, 
who, being the mother of Mrs. Mi- 
nitsky, of course initiated her daughter 

toi. v. 


into the mysteries of her importance : 
she probably finds a sad falling off when 
at St. Petersburg. This absurd custom 
is carried so far, that the priests are com- 
pelled to offer thanks and prayers for 
them, individually, every Sunday at 
church.* 

When the captain had been for some 
weeks stationary, he thus prepared him- 
self for the renewal of his journey. — 
‘My dresses being completed, 1 packed 
up my knapsack, and other baggage, ns 
I was provided also with a couple of hags 
of black biscuit through the kindness of 
my host, with a piece of roast beef, a 
few dried fish, half a dozen pounds of 
tea, and twenty pounds of sugar-enndv, 
besides fifty pounds of tobacco, and a 
keg of corn-brandy, a most indispensable 
article on such a journey, whether for 
my own or others’ consumption. I had 
besides a pipe, flint, steel, and axe, and 
(what was of most importance) a Cos- 
sack companion. My destination was 
Nishncy Kolyma, distant about one 
thousand eight hundred miles, which 
were to be traveled over in the coldest 
season of the year, and in what is deemed 
the coldest part of the world. All this 
I heeded not, and, being provided (as 1 
thought J with warm clothing, considered 
myself as proof against at least fifty de- 
grees of Reaumur’s frost. The spirit 
thermometer was at 27 degrees of cold of 
Reaumur, or nearly the same number 
below the zero of Fahrenheit; yet 1 
walked about the streets of Yakutsk 
with only my nankeen surtout, trowsers 
of the same material, shoes, and worsted 
stockings: a flannel waistcoat, which 
had lost its principal virtue, was the 
only wann clothing : yet I can truly say T 
was not at all incommoded. The natives 
felt surprised, pitied my apparent forlorn 
and hopeless situation, not seeming tn 
consider that, when the mind and body 
are in constant motion, the elements can 
have little effect upon the person. 
***** 

‘ Yakutsk, although a considerable 
place of trade, is ill-built, and more 
scattered even than Irkutsk, in the most 
exposed of all bleak situations on the lelt 
bank of the Lena, which is in summer 
four miles, and in winter two miles and 
a half wide. The greatest part the 
population subjected to the government 
of this town is on the banks of the Lena, 
and of small streams running into it; no 
less than twenty thousand families cer- 
tainly reside on it. The clear revenue 
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derived is half a million of roubles, or 
twenty-five thousand pounds. The trade 
carried on by its numerous pedlars is 
very considerable, from the immense 
quantity of skins of all sorts. Tobacco, 
tea, sugar, spirits, nankeens, cottons, 
kettles, knives, and the like, constitute 
the cargoes of the traders, for which 
they receive the skins of bears, wolves, 
sables, river otters, martens, foxes and 
ermines, at very unfair prices.' 

His mode of bivouacking was so com- 
fortless, that a person habituated to 
luxury and indulgence will almost shud- 
der at the recital.—* 'flic first thing was 
to unload the horses, looscu their saddles 
or pads, take the bridle out of their 
mouths, and tie them to a tree in such a 
manlier that they could not cat. The 
Yakuti then with their axes proceeded 
to fell timber, while 1 and the Cossack 
with our wooden spades cleared away 
the snow, which was generally a couple 
of feet deep. We tin 11 spread branches 
of the pine-tree, to fortify us from the 
dampor cold earth beneath us : a good live 
was now soon made, and each, bringing 
a leathern bag from the baggage, fur- 
nished himself with a seat. We then put 
the kettle on the fire, and soon forgot 
the sufferings of the day. Yet the wea- 
ther was so cold that we were almost 
obliged to creep into the fire ; and, as I 
was much worse off than the rest of the 
party for warm clothing, 1 had recourse 
to every stratagem 1 could devise to keep 
my blood in circulation. It was barely 
possible to keep one side of the body 
from freezing, while the other might lie 
said to be roasting. Upon the whole, 
f slept tolerably well, although 1 was 
obliged to get up five or six times during 
the night to take a walk or run for the 
benefit of my feet. While thus employed, 
I discovered that the Yakuti had drawn 
the fire from our side to theirs, a trick 
which I determined to counteract the 
next night. I should here observe, that 
it is the custom of the Yakuti to get to 
leeward of the fire, and then, undressing 
themselves, put the whole of their clothes 
as a shelter for one side of the body, 
while the other side receives a thorough 
roasting from exposure to the fire ; this 
plan also gives them the benefit of the 
warmth of their own bodies. The ther- 
mometer during the day had ranged 
from 20 to 25 degrees, according to the 
elevation of the sun. 

r The following day, at thirty miles, 
we again halted in the snow, when I 


made a horse-shoe fire, which 'I found 
had the effect I desired, of keeping every 
part of me alike warm, and I actually 
slept well without any other covering 
than my clothes thrown over me, whereas 
before I had only the consolation of 
knowing that if I was in a freezing state 
with one half of my body, the other was 
meanwhile roasting to make amends. 
On the third night I reached the foot of 
the mountainous pass which may he 
said to lead to Northern Siberia. My 
route had hitherto lain generally on the 
bunks of the Toukoulan, which runs 
along a picturesque valley on the western 
range of the mountains, and is well 
wooded with fir, larch, and alder. Upon 
reaching thus far, 1 looked up at what I 
had yet to perform, and felt astonished, 
not at the height, but how it could be 
practicable to get up a slippery and al- 
most trackless road. However we com- 
menced, and mainly by preferring the 
deep snow, as I uniformly did, at last 
gained the summit, but not without 
great fatigue ; a horse could not carry a 
person up under a considerable time, 
and it took me two hours at least. We 
sat down, my Cossack and I, to gain 
breath and wait for the Yakuti with 
the baggage— in the mean time smoking 
a pipe ; but it was too cold to remain ; 
we therefore prepared to descend. As to 
keeping my feet, however, that was im- 
possible ; 1 therefore lay down and slid 
to the bottom of the most dangerous 
part, a feat for which I had nearly paid 
dear, by coming in contact with a horse 
which had taken the same expeditious 
mode of descending.’ 


ADDITION AT. PARTICULARS RESPECT- 
ING THE LATE ARCTIC VOYAGE. 

Captain Lyon, being of opinion that 
two accounts of the same voyage and the 
same people might be acceptable to the 
public, brought forward his private jour- 
nal, which comprehends an interesting 
narrative and a striking display of sa- 
vage manners. He says, that it was 
written solely for the amusement of his 
own fire-side, and that nothing but the 
advice* of captain J\irry and Mr. Barron 
induced him to publish it. Admitting 
the sincerity of this declaration, we are 
pleased to find that he w r as thus in- 
fluenced, because his account is both en- 
tertaining and informative. It is written 
in a plain unaffected manner, and seems 
to lpear the features of complete veracity. 
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Not 1 laving particularly de scribed the 
personal appearance of tne Esquimaux 
seen in the last voyage, we now give the 
captain’s observations.— 4 I could not, 
even in a dozen visits, discover the re- 
gular color of their skin, from its being 
so covered with blood, grease, and dirt, 
as to baffle all attempts to trace its na- 
tural hue. Its artificial dye was of a 
dull copper or brown color. Among 
some of the young girls we could disco- 
ver a deep purple tinge of health on the 
cheeks, and ihe skins of both sexes were 
very soft and greasy to the touch. The 
liair of tile women was confined in a 
knot on the top of the head, or on the 
forehead in some ; but others, like men, 
wore it in glorious confusion all over their 
necks and faces. Whichever way it was 
arranged, not a curl was to be seen, and 
the jetty black of these locks gave an 
air of inexpressible wildness to each 
countenance. The men had very scanty 
or no beards, and, as far we could learn, 
the bodies of both sexes were destitute 
of hair. A species of ophthalmia ap- 
peared very generally to exist; many 
persons had lost their eye-lashes, and 
some were nearly blind. A very curious 
kind of wooden eye-shade was in ge- 
neral use, and was so contrived as to 
admit but little of the dazzling glare of 
the ice. 

4 it is scarcely possible lo conceive any 
thing more ugly or disgusting than the 
countenances of tin* old women, who 
had inflamed eyes, wrinkled skin, black 
teeth, and, in fact, such a forbidding 
set of features as scarcely could be called 
human ; to which might be added their 
dress, which was such as gave them the 
appearance of aged ourang-outangs.* 

With regard to the children, our au- 
thor says that they were 4 pietty, liveb', 
and well-behaved.— I at tirst conceived 
a most favorable idea of their quiet and 
unobtrusive manners, and I never after- 
wards had occasion to alter my opinion 
of them. 1 could not look cm tlu sc mo- 
dest little savages, without being obliged 
to draw comparisons rather disadvan- 
tageous to many sweet little spoiled 
children in England, and I inly deter- 
mined, should I ever be blessed with a 
family of my own, to tell them many 
stories of these Indians, whose orderly 
behaviour might be an example to them. 
t)l the outward garb of my young fiiends 
J cannot say much, for they were as 
dirty as human creatures could possibly 
be; tin ir large dresses gave them, when 


their faces were hidden, the appearance 
of young bears, wolves, seals, and puppy 
dogs : they were, however, tile picture 
of health, rosy, fat, and strong, with the 
finest black eyes imaginable, and a pro- 
fusion of long jetty hair. 

‘ The faces of the young women 
would, if cleaner, have been considered 
pleasing, notwithstanding the great 
breadth of tlieir features ; for they had 
a fine rosy color, with brilliant and ex- 
pressive eyes. All the females, while 
we were present, repeatedly uttered a 
kind of grunt, which I at length disco- 
vert d to be a sign of great satisfaction. 
We observed a boy, of at least four years 
of age, walk up to his mother and ash 
for the breast, which she immediately 
presented to him, at the same time 
squeezing Llic milk into liis mouth with 
both her hands. 

4 Scarcely any ornaments were worn 
or possessed by the women, except a 
small bracelet of beads, so that they re- 
ceived our looking-glasses and trinkets 
with raptures, which showed that they 
were as much delighted with innocent 
finery as the fair sex in a better country. 
When I say they have few ornaments, 

1 am in error, for X ought to mention 
thekak-kecii Tor tattoo) with which they 
are cohered, not excepting the thighs 
and breasts.’ 

Their mirthful and lively dispositions 
are evinced by the following statements. 
— ‘ The strangers were so well pleased 
in our society, that they showed no wish 
to leave us, and, when the market hail 
quite ceased, they began dancing ami 
playing with our people on the ice along- 
side: this exercise set many of their 
noses bleeding, and discovered to us a 
most nasty custom, which accounted for 
their gory faces ; and which was, that 
as last as tile blood ran down, they scraped 
it with the lingers into their mouths, ap- 
pearing to consider it as a rt irishmen t 
or dainty, if we might judge by the zest 
with which they smack;*! their lips at 
each supply. Some of the most, quiet 
came on board, ami behaved very well ; 
while otiu rs walked quietly alongside, 
gazing occasionally at the men, hut more 
frequently at some quarters of English 
beef, which were hanging over the stern, 
and had a most attractive appearance. 
Some slicis were cut off and thrown 
down to them, and these they instantly 
devoured with great satisfaction; hut 
they refused to cat the biscuit which was 
offered at the same time. One woman 
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in particular attracted general notice by 
her unwearied application for presents, 
and by feigning to be hurt, and crying 
to excite compassion; in which she no 
sooner succeeded, than a loud and tri- 
umphant laugh proclaimed the cheat. 
Of all horrible yells, this laugh was the 
most fiend-like I ever heard ; and her 
countenance corresponded with her voice. 
She had lost all her front teeth, with the 
exception of the eye-teeth ; her mouth 
was plentifully ornamented by blue tat- 
too-lines ; and a vast profusion of black, 
straight, and matted hair, hung all round 
her head and face. At her back was an 
imp not more prepossessing in features 
than herself, and screaming itself black 
in the face. Although the countenances 
of the other children were generally ra- 
ther pretty than otherwise, vet, from 
their dress and manner of walking, they 
might, without any great stretch of the 
imagination, have been taken for the 
cubs of wild animals ; particularly some 
who were laid for safety in the bottoms 
of the women's boats, amongst blub- 
ber, the entrails of seals, &c. of which 
they were continually sucking whatever 
was nearest to them. 

c In order to amuse our new ac- 
quaintances as much as possible, the 
fiddler was sent on the ice, where he in- 
stantly found a most delighted set of 
dancers, of whom some of the women 
kept pretty good time. Their only figure 
consisted in stamping and jumping with 
all their might. Our musician, who was 
a lively fellow, soon caught the infec- 
tion, and began cutting capers also. In 
a short time every one on the floe, of- 
ficers, men, and savages, were dancing 
together, and exhibited one of the most 
extraordinary sights I ever witnessed. 
One of our seamen, of a fresh, ruddy 
complexion, excited the admiration of 
all the young females, who patted his 
face and danced round him wherever he 
went. I was half inclined to suppose 
they fancied him a woman, although he 
was nearly six feet high and stout in 
proportion. 

* The exertion of dancing so exhila- 
rated the Esquimaux, that they had the 
appearance of being boisterously drunk, 
and played many extraordinary pranks. 
Among others, it was a favorite joke to 
run slily behind the seamen, and, shout- 
ing loudly in one ear, to give them at 
the same time a very smart slap on the 
other. While looking on, I was sharply 
saluted in this manner, and, of course. 


was quite startled, to the great amuse-* 
ment of the by-standers : the joke con- 
sisted in making the person struck look 
astonished, which, as may be supposed, 
was always the result. Our cook, who 
was a most active and unwearied jumper, 
became so great a favorite, that every 
one boxed his ears so soundly, as to 
oblige the poor man to retire from such 
boisterous marksof approbation. Among 
other sports, some of the Esquimaux ra- 
ther roughly, but with great good hu- 
mor, challenged our people to wrestle. 
One man, in particular, who had thrown 
several of his countrymen, attacked an 
officer of a very strong make ; but the 
poor savage was instantly thrown, and 
with no very easy fall ; yet, although 
every one was laughing at him, he bore 
it with exemplary good humor. The 
same officer afforded us much diversion 
by teaching a large party of women to 
how, curtsy, shake hands, turn tlieir toes 
out, and perform other polite accom- 
plishments ; the whole party, master and 
pupils, preserving the strictest gravity. 

‘ As sailors seldom fail to select some 
whimsical object on whom to pass their 
jokes, they soon found one in the person 
of an ugly old man, possessing a great 
stock of impudence, and a most comic 
countenance. He had sold all his clothes, 
with the exception of liis breeches, and 
in this state they made him parade the 
decks, honored by tlic appellation of 
king. Some rum was offered to tills ex- 
alted personage, but he spat it out again 
with signs of great disgust. Jn order to 
show him that it might he drank, one of 
the seamen was told to finish tile glass, 
but he refused to touch it ‘ after such a 
brute.' The boatswain, however, with 
much humor and a knowing look, 
stepped forward, saying, ‘ Here, hand 
me the glass, I'll drink with the gentle- 
man,' and nodding a health, whicli was 
returned by our king, he drank off tlio 
grog. Sugar was offered to many of the 
grown people, who disliked it very much, 
and, to our surprise, the young children 
were equally averse to it. Towards 
midnight all our men, except the watch 
on deck, turned in to their beds, and the 
fatigued and hungry Esquimaux re- 
turned to their boats to take their supper, 
which consisted of lumps of raw flesh 
and blubber of seals, birds, entrails, &c., 
licking their fingers with great zest, and 
with knives or fingers scraping the blood 
and grease which ran down their chins 
into their mouths. I walked quietly 
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round to look at the different groupcs, 
and in one of the women's boats 1 ob- 
served a young girl, whom we had gene- 
rally allowed to be the belie of the party, 
busily employed in tearing a slice from 
the belly of a seal, and biting it into 
small pieces for distribution to those 
around her. I also remarked that the 
two sexes took their meal apart, the men 
on the ice, the women sitting in their 
boats. At midnight they all left us, so 
exhausted by their day's exertions, that 
they were quite unable either to scream 
or laugh/ 

Some of the amusements of the voy- 
agers are pleasantly recounted . — € A 
theatre was fitted up, and opened with 
the play of the Rivals, the parts of Sir 
Anthony and his son by the captains 
Parry and Lyon. On another evening, 
a shivering set of actors performed, to a 
great-coated yet very cold audience, the 
comedy of the Poor Gentleman. We 
were much amused during the exhibi- 
tion of this play by a burst of true En- 
glish feeling. In the scene where Worth- 
ington and Foss recount in so ani- 
mated a manner their former achieve- 
ments, advancing at the same time, and 
huzzaing for Old England, the whole 
audience with one accord rose, and gave 
three of the heartiest cheers I ever heard. 
They then sat down, and the play conti- 
nued uninterrupted. On ( 'hristinas-eve, 
in order to keep the people quiet and 
sober, we performed two farces, and exhi- 
bited a phantasmagoria, so that the night 
passed merrily away. Christmas-day was 
very fine, and we all attended church on 
board the Fury, as we had been accus- 
tomed to do every Sunday since we were 
frozen in. The people tlien returned to 
their dinners, at which English roast 
beef, that had been kept untainted since 
the transport left us, was the principal 
luxury. To this were added cranberry 
pies and puddings of every shape and size, 
with a full allowance of spirits. I never, 
indeed, saw more general good humor 
and merriment on a Christmas-day since 
1 went to sea. — On the following day, 
we sent all the people for a run on the 
ice, in order to put them to rights 
thuy terre not yet snber ^ ; but, thick wea- 
ther coming on, it became necessary to 
recall them, and, postponing the dinner 
hour, they were all danced sober by one 
V- ni. y the fiddler being fortunately quite 
as he should be. During tins curious ball, 
a witty fellow attended as an old cake- 
woinan, with lumps of frozen t:now in a 


bucket ; and such was the demand for 
his pies on this occasion, that he was 
obliged to replenish pretty frequently/ 
The steady firmness and good humor 
of our countrymen, in performing plays 
when the thermometer was 22 degrees 
below zero, in a room where coffee froze 
in a cup only six inches above a stove, may 
be more easily admired than imitated. — 
* For my sins/ says captain Lyon, ‘ 1 
was obliged to be dressed in the height 
of the fashion, as Dick Dowlas in the 
Heir at Law, and went through the last 
scene of the play with two of my lingers 
frost-bitten ! Let those who have wit- 
nessed and admired the performance of 
a Young answer if he could possibly 
have stood so cold a reception/ 


MOllE SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

The success with which a modem 
author of considerable ability has com- 
mented upon the ancient proverbs and 
adages with which every rank of life is 
well acquainted, induces us to look a 
little farther into the truth of them, and 
request our readers to go along with us 
into the examination. The subject is 
one about which every person must know 
something; for, although the quota- 
tion of an adage is deemed a vulgarism, 
and the usage was thought obsolete even 
in the time of Cervantes, who places it 
among the tedious and ridiculous oddities 
of Sancho, and renders it the disgust 
and torment of his polished though ec- 
centric master, yet sooner or later these 
maxims reach all ears, and are riveted 
on all memories. They become as de- 
cidedly a portion of the original know- 
lege which all obtain, as the language 
in which they are spoken, and the great, 
the learned, the elegant, the wise, as 
well as the ignorant and foolish, the 
affected and silly, find them more or less 
imprinted on their minds, and mixed up 
with their recollections, as something be- 
longing to their common nature, received 
they know not when or how, seldom 
perhaps recurred to, yet never discarded. 

We will begin with one which is the 
most broad, vulgar, and prominent, 
concluding that if it shall be found in- 
deed the assertion of wisdom and ex- 
perience, rather than that of impudence 
and malignity, much may be conceded 
for many younger branches of the same 
family; and therefore we venture to ex- 
amine and criticise those tremendous 
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More Sayings 

words, * Pet a beggar on horseback, and 
he wiU ride to the devil.* 

At thefir&t glance, the judgement con- 
tained in this sentence seems to be cruel, 
unjust, short-sighted, and illiberal, in 
the highest degree, and one especially un- 
worthy of a people who owe so much to 
commercial enterprise as the inhabitants 
of Great-Britain. Besides, it is the 
especial boast of the country, that in- 
dustry and talent, the natural and ac- 
quired nobility of mind, are here left to 
tneir own inherent rights of distinction, 
unpruned by the envy of aristocratic pre- 
judices, and not trampled on by the ty- 
ranny of legal despotism. Surely, in 
that land where every man's hut is his 
castle, where the lowest pauper can 
summon the proudest peer to answer for 
the slightest injury, and where the vilest 
miscreant has a right to along and patient 
and reiterated examination, ere he is 
punished for flagrant transgression, it 
seems extremely inconsistent to say, that 
when low persons are relieved from want, 
raised to fortune, power, or rank, they 
are only set on horseback to be sent to 
the devil, — in other words, ‘ to make 
fools of themselves by a waste of their 
property and an abuse of their power, to 
disgrace their new situation, and be ren- 
dered on the whole so much worse for 
their elevation, as to prove themselves 
wholly unworthy of it.* Yet, reason on 
it as we may, actual observation compels 
us to confess, that where the gifts of 
fortune are suddenly showered in any 
way upon persons utterly unprepared for 
them by education or habit, they seldom 
have any other effect than to make the 
late beggar conspicuously ridiculous at 
the outset of his new course, extrava- 
gant afterwards, poor and wretched in 
the end. It will easily be understood, 
that this remark is not applicable to 
heirs in expectance. These, though very 
poor, have a certain preparation of mind ; 
they have thought much, and that alone 
is a species of education. Probably they 
have been complaisant oven to servility ; 
but this has given them courteous man- 
ners and subdued passions. They have 
been supported perhaps by the kindness 
of those who knew tneir expectations ; 
hence they have learned gratitude, ami 
their desire to be worthy of future for- 
tune may have awakened some degree of 
taste and mental cultivation. Such per- 
sons, however humble their situation 
may have been, are not the beggars 
'whom it would be dangerous to set on 
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horseback. They may be a little awk- 
ward or ungraceful ; they may amble in 
narrow ways, or they may frisk out of 
bounds ; but they will not ‘ ride to the 
devil.* 

The industrious tradesman, who be- 
gan life with a crown, and retires on a 
plum, never has been a beggar. For him 
there can be no fear— still kss for the 
boy whom a kind patron took from the 
plough to send to school, and thence to 
the university ; for the toil of education 
has fitted his mind for receiving the 
goods of fortune and using them wisely, 
although it may so happen that his per- 
son and manners even yet retain marks 
of early drudgery. One who is gifted 
with genius may he suddenly removed 
from his own sphere, without being in- 
jured by the change, and may act as if 
he were for the first time put in the very 
place for which he was designed by na- 
ture ; hut then he also has had that 
tuition which reflection gives, and his 
very superiority, by increasing his wants, 
has rendered him subject to that process 
of thought, which prepares the mind for 
accepting wisely and enduring firmly ; to 
say nothing of that conscious nobility of 
nature which such men enjoy, even when 
they are singularly simple in their man- 
ners and habits. If by chance they ride 
madly, curvet proudly, yet it is poeti- 
cally, heroically: we never catuconsider 
them as { riding to the devil,* though we 
may be astonished at their caprices, and 
mourn over their follies. 

Hut when the share of a lottery- ticket, 
an advertisement for a cousin from the 
East-Indies, or the death of a great aunt 
never heard of before, comes suddenly 
on a toiling but probably thriftless 
couple and their ill-managed family, 
then f comes the din of war/ Pawings 
and prancings, mad spendings, vulgar 
prodigality, disgusting gluttony, wal- 
lowing revelry, intolerable pride and af- 
fectation, then exhibit the full truth of 
the proverb. We remember a few years 
since that the heir of a barony was found 
in the person of a private soldier, whose 
wife was washing his shirt at the mo- 
ment when this wonderful change was 
announced to her : ‘ I shall finish my 
washing notwithstanding,’ said the wo- 
man,^ — a prooi that she at least would 
not ride to the devil ; for there are few 
minds capable of the quiet firmness to 
bear such a change, evinced by the an- 
swer. Far different was the conduct of 
a couple in the country, who subsisted 
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by selling crockery, and who, on obtain- 
ing a fourth share of the 20,0001. prize in 
the lottery, carried the whole contents of 
their little shop into the streets, to wit- 
ness the glorious crash they made under 
the wheels of the market-carts. W e also 
well remember, in very early life, the ac- 
cession of unexpected wealth to a fa- 
mily, who really seemed to writhe under 
a kind of torture till they contrived to 
get rid of it, without even experiencing 
any of the actual comforts which their 
situation required. John Hall and his 
wife, a grown-up daughter, and two 
young sons, were maintained by the ex- 
ertions of the father, who was a hard- 
working man, very fond of his children, 
whom the mother indulged kss perhaps 
from affection than idleness. An unknown 
uncle died in India, leaving them be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand pounds. 
Of the extent and capabilities of this 
sum to produce income, John knew no- 
thing ; but he fancied that it would have 
no crul ; and, when a considerable portion 
was sent in produce, he turned it over to 
those who brought it, concluding that, 
as ‘the money could have no end, to 
trouble himself with the stuff was fool- 
ish/ He took the largest empty house 
near his own smithy, and commissioned 
his wife to furnish it, which the mean- 
ness of her nature forbade her to do by 
employing an upholder, and the female 
passion of her heart for pretty things 
prompted licr to begin by an immense 
purchase of China; and as, the more 
she bought, the more she wished for, in 
a short time all the bcd-chambcrs were 
filled with it, and the family slept on 
the floors below. Servants were hired, 
but they only remained for a few days at 
a time, on account of the discomfort they 
experienced, if they were respectable ; in 
other cases they did not complain of the 
inode of living, but at length escaped with 
much booty, which was never missed 
or inquired after. Miss Ball bought silk 
gowns and millinery with as much avi- 
dity as her mama got china, glass, and 
lated candlesticks, and each of the 
oys demanded horses, which were ac- 
cordingly purchased. As no regular 
utensils were provided, their mother's 
china came into use for every purpose in 
the house, and her costly punch-bowls 
were used alike for guineas and corn ; 
and, as on one occasion they were filled 
with both, the unfortunate pony of the 
younger lad, it is said, was literally fed 
with guineas, and died from his incapa- 


bility of digesting gold. At length, so 
much of the china was broken, that Mr. 
Ball, to his great satisfaction, found el- 
bow-room in bis great house, and 'began 
the trade of feasting and ruining all nis 
late fellow- workmen. The taps of hi6 
barrels of brandy, and butts of wine, ran 
from morn to night and from night to 
morn, and the injury soon given to the 
stomachs of the family and their guests 
by the abuse of these liquors, introduced 
them to epicurism. No money was 
thought too much to give for any dainty ; 
and, as satiety was not easily obtained 
by their class of visitants, the daily con- 
sumption of money was rapid from this 
source alone ; but it was increased most 
wonderfully, first by the marriage of the 
daughter, then by the christening of her 
child (which followed very speedily), 
and afterwards by the magnificent fune- 
ral of a son who died of a surfeit. 

Miss Bail was not gratified with a 
specific dowry ; hut she had full per- 
mission to bring in a scoundrel husband, 
who was fond of cock-fighting, a follower 
of hounds, a lover of races ; like herself 
passionately fond of fine clothes, and 
very ambitious of sporting a pocket full 
of guineas ; and, with his assistance, it 
was astonishing (John Ball himself said) 
€ how fast the guineas melted/ Poor 
Mrs. Ball, finding her china almost all 
demolished by the drunken revels of her 
family, and inspired perhapB by the ex- 
ample of her daughter, now took a great 
fancy for lace, and for satin cardinals 
trimmed with fur; and her ldng blue 
cloke lined with scarlet, surmounted by 
a purple beaver and yellow plume, often 
drew mv eye at church, after she had 
waddled in just before sermon time, fol- 
lowed by a long rustling train of bro- 
cade, stiff with the accumulated mire of 
her journey. 

John Ball's perilous situation, his in- 
offensive temper, and boundless hospi- 
talities, drew many advisers around him ; 
but he listened only to one, who, indeed, 
was his former master, and to whom 
from long habit he could not turn a deaf 
ear. This person strenuously in treated 
him to vest the remainder of his property 
in the purchase of houses, the rent of 
which would form a certain income; 
but, as his wife observed f that it would 
Ixj better to build and please himself/ 
he was roused to action, and commenced 
by erecting a habitation for himself, in- 
tended to be the best house in a street 
which should bear bisname. From the 
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’ hour when his Algers were dipped in 
mortar, his ruin was foreseen ; but the 
demands of hi^ workmen had at least 
the happy effect of diminishing the 
beastly intemperance which had pre- 
vailed in his house, and perhaps of saving 
his life by sparing his constitution. Mrs, 
Ball also abstained from merry meetings, 
that she might give due attention to the 
progress of her building, in which she 
insisted upon having closets for china 
without end, and kitchens that would 
have served a spacious mansion-house. 
Her son demanded stables, her son-in- 
law a billiard-room, and her daughter a 
drawing-room ; and so often were their 
orders contradictory, so frequently were 
doors and dimensions altered, as igno- 
rance or caprice dictated, that the poor 
fellow himself often prophetically shook 
his head, and observed, c there would not 
be a single room in which he could 
smoke a pipe in peace and quietness/ 
There at least he never found one ; for 
the walls were not yet dry, anil one half 
of the last string of his wife’s conve- 
niences and his daughter’s gentilities 
had not been completed, when the money 
utterly failed, and the builder wisely 
refused to continue labors hitherto un- 
satisfactory and discreditable. 

John now began to inquire after the 
property he had so magnanimously de- 
spised, and a small portion came again 
into his hands ; but he was compelled to 
dispose both of it and the brittle remains 
of nis wife’s purchases by an auction, 
which produced little or nothing. The 
younger branches of the family, ac- 
customed to luxury and averse to indus- 
try, began to exert themselves for the 
purpose of retaining the former and 
avoiding the latter. But some melan- 
choly incidents soon occurred. When 
the father, with reduced strength and 
bitter mortification, returned to beg work 
from his old employer, his son-in-law 
was hanged for forgery, his own son 
transported for horse-stealing, and his 
daughter, after partaking of their in- 
famy, returned to him with two^ni- 
serable children to add to his misery and 
poverty, and find for herself a premature 
grave. As working and sorrow agreed 
ill with poor Ball, he did not long sur- 
vive ; an«, after his death, his wife and 
grand-cliildren found refuge in thework- 
house, where, if 1 recollect rightly, the 
woman died ; but the honesty of a mer- 
chant, who had profited by the goods 
before-mentioned, rescued tne children 
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from absolute want, and they yet 
fill decent though humble stations in 
society, far more respectably and hap- 
pily than they could have done had 
their inconsiderate parents been living. 

That the same spirit in an inferior 
degree pervades numerous classes in so- 
ciety, who, although not beggars, are yet 
allied a little to the mushroom tribe, can- 
not be doubted. The equalizing education 
of the present day bids fair to remove 
much of this evil ; but, half a century ago, 
the superior management, exhibited by 
a gentleman’s (laughter, to that which 
was practised by the furbelowed flaunt- 
ing misses, whose papas had suddenly 
risen to wealth by commerce, was pro- 
verbial, and probably gave rise to the 
saying, f a man must ask his wife if he 
can live,’ and also to the coarse compa- 
rison of the extravagance of such people 
to f those who butter their bacon.’ Ill 
these days of dress and display, when 
houses are furnished till you cannot 
conveniently move in them, and cur- 
tained till the light of heaven is shut 
out of them — when dinners of four 
courses are followed by desserts as ex- 
pensive as dinners, and the wines which 
our fathers thought luxurious arc dis- 
carded for those which we once deemed 
sacred to the princes of the land — when 
our wives and daughters are trimmed up 
to the eyes, and their maids flounced up 
to the waist— when the beauty of every 
article of elegance is estimated by its ex- 
pense, and fashion asks rather for the 
splendid and massive than the neat and 
appropriate, — it is to he feared that 
many in the highest ranks of life, even 
where refinement of mind and delicacy 
of manners prevail, may yet sympathise 
with the clown, who, having at one time 
buttered his bacon too much, is con- 
demned at another to regret the want 
both of bacon and butter. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADY*S MA- 
GAZINE. 

Sir — Though a determined bachelor 
of some standing, my attention has 
lately been called to the following sub- 
ject, in which the fate of the fair sex is 
intimately concerned. To you then 1 
have thought fit to intrust my lucubra- 
tions, because your attention is particu- 
larly directed to the amusement and be- 
nefit of the ladies. My subject, though 
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it may be light in name., is in reality 
Impartaitf: it is no other than Court- 
ship* 

In this affair, which, though most er- 
roneously, is considered by many as a 
matter of amusement and levity, rather 
than of serious import, two considerable 
difficulties present themselves ; one is a 
too rare, the other is a too frequent in- 
tercourse : if the former, where no pre- 
vious length of acquaintance has existed 
(which for the most part is the case, 
since those known in child! lood are 
looked on with a feeling which generally 
precludes farther passion), it becomes 
impossible that the parties should with 
sufficient accuracy discern the temper, 
disposition, and habits, both of thought 
and action, peculiar to each ; but that 
these should be known with certainly is 
obviously necessary to future happiness, 
or even to future peace,*— that negative 
happiness which preserves the medium 
between misery and bliss. A too fre- 
quent intercourse, on the other hand, is 
objectionable, as those minute attentions 
then become- habitual, which in mar- 
riage would seem to be absurd, though 
the subsequent neglect of these may ex- 
cite an idea that affection is waning: 
while this suspicion prevails, happiness 
cannot exist. It may be added, that 
courtship, for the most part, is a system 
of deception ; and, reasoning from ana- 
logy, wc should conclude that all mar- 
riages (its product) must be unhappy ; yet 
experience sometimes shows the contrary. 

In a new novel entitled ‘ Seventy- 
Six/ we meet with the following excla- 
mation : e Curse on the spirit which 
drove us asunder ; but ten thousand 
curses on that which would put a man 
at the feet of a woman whose lord he 
would be.' There is much good sense 
in this : it is most absurd to flatter and 
almost raise into an idol that being whom 
we shall afterward compel to submit in 
multiplied instances to our caprice. — 
Having pursued the usual course of court- 
ship, can we wonder that women are led 
almost to hate, if not to despise, that per- 
son in whom they have found so much - 
deception ? In almost all the tales of 
love we see the men in tears soliciting 
the accomplishment of their desires* : can 

* We are not aware that even the niost silly 
novelists write thus of male lovers ; ami we 
know that this weakness is not prevalent in 
real life. Our correspondent's succeeding 
question, therefore, appears to be unnecessary 
and Inapplicable.— Edit. 

vol. v. 


a woman afterward respect one in whom* 
she has found such weakness? Would 
not a parent be accused of folly who 
should first with tears implore obedience, 
and then exert his legitimate authority ? 
Yet where is the difference? Over his 
wife a man should possess as much au- 
thority as over his children. In this, its 
in many other cases, the words of lord 
Byron are true, when he says that men 
are f debased by slavery or corrupted by 
power. ’ They first fawn, flatter, cajole, 
whine, and in the sequel they become 
harsh imperious masters. 

If a woman be led to marry a man 
from pi///, he cannot in justice afterward 
look for respect : if in this point she be 
overcome by her feelings, he cannot com- 
mend her discretion or judgement. In 
subsequent life the man may look back 
with shame on his childish* weakness, 
and on his duplicity perhaps with re- 
pentance. The woman may also marvel 
at her folly in expecting that which ob- 
servation ought to have shown to be 
visionary. 

Of love I am unwilling to judge from 
the descriptions given of it by the poets, 
nor, indeed, can 1 from experience form 
an opinion : hut I am forcibly induced to 
suppose that the usual mode of making 
it is incompetent for that which ought to 
be its object. The end of courtship ought 
to be the attainment of such knowlege 
of each other’s character, that, when 
inseparably united, neither may find any 
thing to counteract that happiness which 
had been fairly hoped. On the contrary, 
in general, a man thinks it necessary to 
use such continued deference, such un- 
wearied diligence in anticipating every 
wish of the lady, that he does not attend 
to the task of appreciating the real foun- 
dation of his future comfort, — the tem- 
per of her with whom he seeks to asso- 
ciate eternally. 

By the constitution of nature the su- 
periority was evidently intended for man ; 
and this shows most clearly that such 
an arrangement is necessary to happi- 
ness. He expects then to find submission 
in her with whom he would consort. 
But it is universally acknowlegcd that 
no persons willingly submit to the au- 
thority of one into whose power they 
have been entrapped; yet to this it 
amounts when a woman hasbe&i induced 
to place her neck beneath that yoke 
which has always been covered with 
flowers, though, when these are removed, 
it will be found sufficiently grievous. 

£ a 
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It is to no purpose to allege that these 
concessions in courtship are mere matters 
of form, and that every woman knows 
them to be so ; for, in the first place, it, 
is denied that every female has this 
knowlege, for she may have been de- 
barred from it by her inexperience; 
and, even should sne have known that 
others have been deceived, there is al- 
ways that in human nature which makes 
us natter ourselves by supposing that wc 
shall form an exception to the general 
rule. To say the least of it, such de- 
ception as this is in itself highly impro- 
per, and here it is also inexpedient, since 
it may tend to cause an effort for superio- 
rity, and, in the consequent struggles for 
it, all love may be destroyed. Here I 
will end with a promise, that, if it should 
be desired, 1 will hereafter discuss some 
other errors very prominent in this 
affair *. , 

I am, sir, with great sincerity of heart, 
a well-wisher to England’s fairest boast, 
the Ladies. T. O. 


BATAVIAN ANTHOLOGY, OK SPECIMENS 
OF THE DUTCH POETS ; 

by John Bowring and II. S. Van Dyk. 

The very name of a Dutchman seems 
to exclude all poetical ideas : the nature 
of his country is certainly unromantic , 
and his habits are by no means refined. 
Yet it would be illiberal and unjust to 
suppose that the mind of every Hollander 
is cast in a coarse mould, and we know 
that literature and the fine arts, if they 
have not greatly flourished amidst fogs 
and humidity, and in the incessant ac- 
tivity of commercial pursuits, have not 
been absolutely despised or neglected. 

Mr. Bowring and his associate have 
produced some favorable specimens of 
Dutch poetry. They consider Joost van- 
dep Vondel as the chief in the list of 
bards; and his countrymen rank him 
with Milton and Shakspeare. His Lu- 
cifer is a fine poem : his tragedies and 
satires display great force and energy, 
and some of his epigrams are well turned 
and pointed. One of his minor pieces, 
which we may entitle a ‘ Child in 
Heaven,* may he quoted with consider- 
able approbation. 


* In admitting this communication, we do 
not concur with the writer in every particular* 
-Edit. 


4 Infant fairest— beauty rarest— 

Who repairest from above $ 

Whose sweet smiling, woe-beguiling. 

Lights us with a heavenly love. 

Mother ! mourn not— I return not — • 
Wherefore learn not to be blest? 

Heaven’s my home now, where I roam now — 
I an angel, and at rest. 

Why distress thee? Still 1*11 bless thee— 
Still caress thee, though I'm fled; 

Cheer life’s dulness, pour heaven’s fulness 
Of bright glory on thy head. 

Leave behind thee thoughts that bind thee. 
Dreams that blind tlicc in their glare. 

Look before thee, round thee, o’er dice; 
lleavcn invites thee — I am there !* 

Of Mynheer Cats the Dutch entertain 
also a high opinion, and some of liis 
poems are very pleasing. * Cupid lost 
and cried’ is a lively piece, in which the 
little god is thus described : 

4 lie is a little wayward thing, 

That ’s panoplied on fiery wing ; 

Two pinions, like a swan, he carries. 

And never for an instant tarries, 

But now is here and now is there. 

And couples many a curious pair. 

His eyes like two bright stars are glowing. 

And ever sidelong glances throwing : 

He bears about a crafty bow, 

And wounds before the wounded know : 

His dart, though gilt to please the view. 

Is dipp’d in bitter venom too ; 

His body, though ’tis bare to sight. 

Has overthrown full many a knight : 

Ilis living torch, though mean and small. 

Oft makes the hardiest warrior fall. 

The highest dames with cares invades. 

And spares not even the tenderest maids; 
And, what is worse than all the rest. 

He sometimes wounds his mother’s breast. 

If such an urchin should be found, 
Proclaim the joyous news around ; 

And should the boy attempt to fly, 

O seize him, seize him daringly. 

But if you have tlic child at last, 

Be careful that you hold him fast, 

( )r else the roving bird he *11 play, 

And vanish in thin air away : 

And if lie seem to pine and grieve, 

You must not liecd him — nor believe — 

Nor trust bis tears and feign’d distress, 
llis winning glance and bland caress, 

But watch his cheek when dimples wreathe it, 
And think that evil lurks beneath it ; 

Tor under his pretended smile 
Are veil’d the deepest craft and guile.’ 

The poetry of Grotius is feeble afiil 
spiritless, while that of Hooft, who has 
been eallejl the Dryden of Holland, is 
forcible and animated. But, without 
particularising the various poets, it will 
be sufficient to give another specimen. 
1 1 is a brilliant gem, by Maria Tessel- 
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schade Vissclier ; and the fourth line, 
wc may observe, is finely poetical. 

‘ Prize thou the nightingale 
Who soothes thee with his tale, 

Anil wakes the woods around ; 

A singing feather he— a wing’d and wand’iing 
sound ; 

Whose tender caroling 
Sets all ears listening 
Unto that living lyre 

Whence flow the airy notes his ecstasies in- 
spire ; 

Whose shrill capricious song 
II reathes like a flute along, 


With many a careless tone, 

Music of thousand tongues form’d by one 
tongue alone. 

O charming creature rare. 

Can aught with thee compare ? 

Thou art all song ; thy breast 
Thrills for one month o’ tli* year— is tranquil 
all the rest. 

Thee wondrous we may call — 

Most wondrous this of all, 

That such a tiny throat 
Should wake so wide a sound, and pour so 
loud a note.’ 


THIS STORM. 

‘ Ye gentlemen of England who live at homo at ease. 

Ah little do you think upon the dangers of die .seas.* 

Ai/t> too i Glt'h 

I saw her start in her brightest array. 

With all her glories upon her. 

And she look’d, as she kiss’d the liquid way, 

A bulwark of life and honor; 

And gay as a bridegroom’s marriage vest. 

Her rigging upon her was brac’d. 

And she woo’d the wave with her manly breast. 

That danc’d gaily to he so grac’d. 

1 saw her bonny men leap on her deck. 

Like train’d falcons ready to fly. 

Oh, there was no presage of danger or wreck. 

In the wind’s or the pilot’s eye. 

1 grasp’d parting hands for a moment’s space. 

The next they were sever’d and reft. 

And the last thing my straining eye could trace. 

Was the track that the good ship left. 

There were some on shore that did heave a sigh, 

And from some dropp’d many a tear ; 

And all did address a prayer on high 
For the mariners’ hearty cheer ; — 

Yet on went the ship like a hound new-slipp'd, 

When the stalwart game is in view. 

And, as often amidst the waves she dipp’d. 

She near’d the fell sea-robbers* crew *. 

t kept iny eye on the trcacheroils wave, 

Till her pennon was lost in the mist ; 

I still look’d on till, dark as the grave. 

The night-cloud her canvas had kiss’d ; 

And I laid me low on my downy bed. 

But I thought of that ship on the deep, 

And visions seem’d hov'ring round my head. 

Like a dream ’midst my fearful sleep. 


* The ship was in chase of a pirate when she went down. 
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The Storm . . , 

And the zephyr wind, that so gently play’d. 

Like the summer-fly, round my bed, x 
Seem’d loud as the clangor when trumpets bray’d. 
And havoc its legions led ; — 

And the tramp of a steed, as it paced by. 

Like the storm-king’s hoof did ring. 

And the flap of the bat, as it wheel’d on high. 
Seem’d the rush of his mighty wing. 

1 could not sleep, ford thought of those 
Whom the mariners left behind, — 

Such as tremble at every gale that blows, 

And shiver in every wind. 

Oh the fight and the storm, to them that roam. 
Are but blasts to the tower and rock ; 9 

But they that are left weak tremblers at hofne. 

Arc as shrubs that bend with the shock. 

Was it fancy ? again ! is ’t a voice from the sea. 

Or only the cormorant’s scream ? 

Or the night-fiends set from their caverns free. 

To twine themselves into a dream ? 

Now wilder it sounds, like the moan of a blast. 

As it pierceth the forest bough ; 

Up ! up ! 'tis that dreadful gun ! — ’tis past ! 

Oh God ! keep the mariners now. 

She I saw is gone, a watery fall 
Is clinging round mast and sail. 

And her gallant trim and her ensign tall 
Are shiver’d beneath the gale. 

Oh ! that cold, cold bride, the treacherous wave. 
Has woo’d her lover too well ; 

Like Ogygia’s queen, she smiled on the brave. 

The better to work out her spell. 

Not one soul has ’scap’d with whom we can weep. 
Should he tell of his messmates true ; 

There is not one saved from the gorging deep. 

To love as a thing we knew. 

Ah ! we only know that we saw them here. 

That our blessings awav they bore ; 

That we heave the sigh, that we drop the tear, 

That they fell ! and we know no more. 

I look’d on the stvand that was late so gay, 

With the kiss of a cloudless sun, 

When the wooing breezes, in gentle play. 

Seem’d over the calm wave to run ; 

When yon lady smil’d on her dear dear lord *, 
Divided ’twixt pride and fond fear, 

And their urchins laugh’d as lie mounted on board ; 
They knew not the bliss of a tear. 

It is dismal now — the foam of the main 
Flies like froth from a fretted steed. 

And the shore, but now devoid of a stain. 

Is black with the storm-toss’d weed. 


• The recent loss of a vessel on the coast of Ireland renders the refeUnces here made no 
fiction. 
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Stanzas , written in 1822 . 

That lady now sits in her widow’d bow'r. 

Like a statue of brightest mold. 

And, but that her restless eye has power. 

You’d deem her as pale and aB cold. 

She does not weep, umf she seems not to see 
The young faces that round her press. 

And, clad in the sternness of misery. 

She returns not their tiny caress. 

Oh, she deem'd her hero but half her own. 

While their children danc’d' in her hall ; 

But now her children, her all, seem flown, 

And swath’d in his watery pall. ' 

*Tis sad-rtyut they who have felt love’s bliss, 

Which a meek wife bears for her lord, 

Will heave many a sigh o’er woe like this, 

That is sharper than tear or sword — 

But the lady wakes — in her bosom fair 
An infant has nestled its head ; 

One wild look she gives, then presses it there. 

And weeps— for the death-trance is fled. 

And yet often, as angry winds sweep by. 

And the leaves of the bower rock ; 

With a firmer brow, and a sterner eye. 

She will smile as she looks on the shock : 

And she shrieks, f Ay, blow now, thou braggart wind. 
And howl loudly, thou angry blast ; 

Ills gay, gallant bark thou no more canst find ; 

His hour and his trial arc past.’ 

But I cannot look on the clouded sun. 

Or gaze on the lightning’s beam. 

But I think of that di^adful minute gun. 

And the cormorant’s death-like scream ; 

And I sigh as I look on the bridegroom gay. 

As he specdetli to claim his bride ; 

For I think of that vessel’s little day, 

That is rotting beneath the tide. J. S. F. 


STANZAS, WHITTEN IN 1822. 

Ano have I waked to ire the gentle tongue 
Whose every accent I with reverence heard ! — 
On whose resistless tones persuasion hung. 

And music, s\vcet as of the vesper-bird. 

When not a leaf or wave by other breath is stirr’d ! 

Oh ! ne’er the dewy rose, who nightly listens 
To that lone warbler on her trembling spray. 
While nature’s tear-drop on her red cheek glistens. 
Hath thrill’d beneath his melancholy lay, 

As I have oft to hear each word thy lip would say. 

There doth not breathe another voice on earth. 
Save one (the modest echo of thine own). 

That e’er I deem’d such deep attention worth ; 

Bill all the tenderness of tliinc is flown. 

And— aggravated grief! — it will not fly alone. 


90 9 
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The Poet's Lot. 

For those young lips I fondly hoped to teach 
A lesson such as angels well might learn,, 

Did love celestial need the help of speech ; — 

Thou’lt tutor age with curses to return 
The vows, in utt’ring which my heart will vainly burn. 

TJie sword of thy reproof hung o’er my head ; 

The thread a breath has cleft, my brain is riven. 

And now from phrensied throbs may never rest. 

Till to the grave mv cold remains are given ; 

For thou, too cruel ! hast destroy'd my earthly heaven. 

Once o'er me waved thy necromantic wand. 

Whose opening buds gave pledge of riper bliss ; 

But now 'tis wreath'd with serpents in thy hand, 

Which round the stifled blossoms rave and hiss, 

And sting whate'er would strive the flowers beneath to kiss. 

And why ? — I raised iny voice against a herd 
Of wolves : did I rebuke the tender lamb ? 

That woman's bent is faithless, I averr'd, — 

And wiser men have thought and said the same ; 

But could I mean the true, or truth itself] \ to blame ? 

* * * * * * * 

Oh ! who can ever love the barren waste. 

Though there one precious flower be blossoming ; 

Or desert sands, though haply there he trace 
The unhoped sweetness of one gushing spring? 

Sad rolls that year which but a day of joy doth bring 

Then who can praise the sex, though one there live— 

But oh ! my lawless thoughts are wand'ring still. 

And swell the crime I sue thee to forgive — 

If crime it be to brand whate'er is ill. 

Or, in the soul that pants for truth, to drink its fill. 

Yet wiser far ev'n reason to resign. 

Than joys, without which 'twould but sharpen woe ; 
Better to lose mine own esteem than thine. 

For thou hast brighter blessings to bestow. 

Than /, shorn of thy fav ring smile, can ever know. 


the poet's lot; by Bernard barton. 

Askest thou what it is to be 
A poet ? — I will tell thee what. 

And show the thoughtless world and dice 
His weary lot. 

It is to sacrifice each good 
That Fortune’s favor'd minions share. 

And in unheeded solitude 
Her frowns to bear. 


It is to nourish hopes that cheat ; 

Which, when he felt them first beat high. 
Appear’d so humble, blameless, sweet, 

They could not die. 


[June, 
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It is to feel foreboding fears. 

Then fancy them unfounded too, 

And last, with pangs too deep for tears, 

To own them true ! 

It is to cherish in the heart 
Feelings the warmest, kindest, best ; — 

To wish their essence to impart 
To every breast ; — 

And then, awaking from such dream. 

With anguish not to be controll'd. 

To find that hearts which wannest seem 
Are icy cold ! 

Tis, like the pelican, to feed 
Others from his warm breast; blit own, 

Unlike that bird —the bard may bleed, 

Unthank'd, unknown. 

It is to pamper vicious taste. 

By spurning virtue's strict control ; 

Then be with fame and riches graced, 

And lose his soul ! 

Or, while his humble verse defends 
II er cause, her loveliness portrays. 

To win from her apparent friends 
Cold cautious praise. 

It is a thorny path to tread. 

By care, by sorrow overcast. 

With but one thought, its balm to shed, — 
t This cannot last /' 

For soon that thorny path is trod ; 

From man he has no more to crave 
Grant him thy mercy, gracious God ! 

Thou, earth ! a grave ! 


OU1C.INAL LETT ERS. 

NO. V.* 

MALVINA TO OSCAR. 

My dear Sir, Banks of Cona, IS'21. 

Aptka a long and dreary silence, 1 
again take up iny pen in order to address 
you once more, before quitting my tem- 
porary residence ; for 1 find you arc fully 
resolved to make good your threat of 
not writing to me again, till you first 
hear from your negligent, but not un- 
grateful correspondent. You have heaped 
upon my head such an immense load of 
obligations, that 1 begin at last to be 
seriously concerned about the conse- 
quences; and I must make an effort, 
however feeble, to disengage myself, at 
least in part, from the agreeable pressure. 

* For the fourth letter of this series, see the 
M3d page of the last volume. 


Some would call it the discharge of a 
debt ; but I am not nice about tenns, 
especially when they are tile representa- 
tives of sensations which no language 
can accurately delineate. To say I was 
agreeably surprised when, on receipt of 
the two last packets, I found them to 
contain each a communication from my 
worthy friend, would be altogether su- 
perfluous. The expressed language of 
friendship is often less eloquent, and 
seldom more significant, than that which 
is left to be understood by its grateful 
operations upon a sensible mind ; — if I 
should attempt, therefore, gravely to tell 
you of the exhilarating associations and 
delightful (.‘motions which your welcome 
and highly-valued favors kindlea in my 
bosom, you might deservedly set me 
down as a prating pedant or prosing 
rhapsodist. 1 shall not therefore say a 
word more on the subject. 
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„ I cannot but admire (while I feel irregular proceedings, abuses will prevail ; 
humbled at the recollection) the delicate nor is it to be expected that, heedless, fro- 
manner in which you have alluded to ward youth, will pay much attention to 
the ill-advised delinquency of my child- the remonstrances of their superiors, till 
hood, and the feeling traits displayed in the lower orders become more enlightened, 
your account of our subsequent recon- and more fully acquainted with the pure 
ciliation. Yes, my friend, your resent- principles of Christianity. There can be 
ment was just ; and,, amidst the con- UP doubt that the girls are the first to 
demning sense of my own demerits, I promote and encourage these midnight 
am forced to admit tnat your animad- frolics ; for, if they should hold out no 
versions are softened by liberality of encouragement, the young men /would 
sentiment. I admire the manner in which soon give up the pursuit, and have re- 
you describe the first interview that course to more honorable methods of 
formed the basis of our present happy gaining the affection of their mistresses, 
intimacy. It is no doubt correct, al- To argue with females of this descrip- 
though the incidents and circumstances tion, is only to expose yourself to their 
had almost entirely escaped my memory, ridicule; for the plainest truths will 
It would ill become me as a child, to neither be. felt nor understood, unless 
complain of my mother’s arrangements tlieif own good sense should teach them, 
and conduct; but I will endeavour to There is an inherent modesty, or an in- 
make all the compensation in my power slinclive glow of virtuous feeling, with 
by remaining faithful to your interests. which some people are horn, while 
Although my curiosity was sufficiently others arc not : — to those who enjoy this 
excited by every part of your letter, I valuable treasure, neither advice nor 
cannot pretend altogether to understand restraint is nec' ssary to those who 
your remarks on the surpassing purity do not poss-.ss it, all remonstrance is 
of our sex ; yet I would hope, for the vain. 

credit of the ladies and the welfare of Whether I may, or may not, claim the 
society, that your proud theory is not possession of this quality, I shall not 
wholly destitute of foundation, not- presume to determine. But I may ob- 
withstanding the humiliating incidents serve, that I run very little risk of in- 
which afford too plausible a pretext in furring, your censure on account of a 
support of a doctrine less flattering to midnight assignation. I am not attic 
our half-acknowleged excellence, i’pr that I have ever yet found .a sweet- 
my part, I willingly resign, to the phy- heart ; or, if I have one, he is so very shy 
siologist and the philosopher, the task and bashful, that I seldom enjoy the 
of ascertaining the nature and extent of pleasure of his company by day, and he 
our physical or constitutional advan- is ioo discreet to propose seeing me by 
tages, being fully persuaded that, upon moonlight. I cannot say that ever I 
the ladies, devolves the more important observed any of those symptoms of a 
dpty of proving the superiority of their wounded heart which you so well de- 
nature by the rectitude of tluir lives. scribe : perhaps J know just as much 
I am not sure that ever I viewed the about love as I do about the tooth-ache, 
subject of sweet -heart in gy or rural gal- and all my knowlcge of the latter is 
lantry, in the strong light in which you merely derived from observing its effects 
have thought proper to consider it,— for upon others; — yet I think I should be at 
this good reason, that 1 never thought no loss to recognize either of these trou- 
aboutthe matter. Your strictures, how- blesomc guests, should they think fit to 
ever, seem to be well-founded ; and honor me with a visit. When I first 
every candid inquirer must admit, that addressed you, Oscar, I was a simple, 
these idle and inconsiderate nocturnal credulous girl,— timid and playful as 
interviews between the sexes arc highly the bounding fawn,— my heart was not 
indecorous in themselves, subversive of only unengaged, but an entire stranger 
the best interests of morality, and tend t0 lts own sensations. Now — I dont 
to degrade and deteriorate the otherwise know how it is, — I know more of the 
respectable characters of the middle and world, and more of myself. My ideas 
lower otters. It is much to be lamented have undergone a sad revolution;—! 
% too, thr.t there is little probability of a am not quite at ease, nor, indeed, am X 
apeedy remedy, if all sense of shame be unhappy. 

lost ; for, so long as parents and masters 4 Ah ! love every hope can inspire; 
remain unconcerned spectators of these It banishes wisdom the while.' 
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But I am forgetting myself :-— 1 was 
going to remark 'that, in conducting 
their affairs of gallantry, considerable 
allowances must be made to . females. 
No small degree of manoeuvring is some* 
times necessary on the part of the lady, 
for the important purpose of ascertain- 
ing the character and disposition of the 
man with whom, she may l>e united for 
life, and whose virtues or vices must 
have an immediate effect in rendering 
her happy or miserable. That which 
can generally be done but once iu our 
lives, ouglit most assuredly to be well 
done? Besides, it is had policy to de- 
clare our sentiments in favor of a lover, 
loo soon. The men, in that case, are apt 
to look upon us as mere simpletons ; and 
little value is set upon that which costs 
no trouble in the acquisition. As Peggy 
well observes in the Caen tie Shepherd, 

‘ But ken ye lad, gin wc confess o’er soon, 

Ye think us cheap, and sync the wooing* s done ; 
The maidens that o'er-quickly tyne their 
power, 

Like unripe fruit, will taste bnt hard and sour.’ 

But why cannot girls keep their love to 
themselves? — or why do they allow 
those schemes, on which their fondest 
hopes depend, to be blasted by the 
breath of calumny, and blazoned over 
the whole country, to the no small pre- 
judice' of our sex ? It is no wonder that 
people say we are impatient, of a single 
life, and teaze us accordingly,- on the 
strange supposition that every woman 
must or ought In he in love, as a matter 
of course, and even in spite of herself; 
as if she entered the world for no 
other purpose but to become the humble 
domestic of the first suitor who may have 
ihc address to court her into compliance. 
Is it then criminal in a woman to prefer 
the more dignified state of f single bless- 
edness ?’ — or is she incapable of such a 
sacrifice , if so it must be called ? 1 ve- 

rily believe that many a girl is subjected 
to the jeers of her companions on ac- 
count of her supposed partialities in this 
rfcspect, when she is as innocent of the 
crime of love as myself. Such are the 
effects of popular prejudice, almost al- 
ways founded on error ; and so true is 
it, as Pope remarks, that 
None judge so wrong as those who think 
amiss.’ 

Often have l been filled with shame 
and indignation on hearing it insinuated, 
that some females are so foolish as to 
imagine, that a little levity and flirtation 

VOL. v. 


arc excellent* fpr attracting the no- 
tice and regards of the gontfeffcen,^ 
dandies , I presume; — for nor man ' of 
sense will choose either a- mad-eap or a 
flirt for a favorite. For my part, I hope 
1 shall never aim at distinction in this 
way, or endeavour to allure the men by 
forfeiting tl^e esteem of all the wise and 
good, for the despicable privilege of being 
made the jest and scorn of every de- 
signing fellow who might deem his im- 
pertinent flatteries a sufficient equivalent 
for # his amusement and my disgrace. 
How lamentable ! — that any of our sex 
should be so unpardouahly inconsiderate 
as never to reflect, that such behaviour 
must produce upon the rtiind of every 
heholder an effect the very reverse of 
what was intended ! 

But marriage, they tell me, is c all a 
lottery at the best.* On this principle, 
in spite of every precaution, we may 
chance to meet with an ill-natured or 
dissipated husband, or he harassed by 
unexpected trials and difficulties. But 
what then? — it is the common lot of 
humanity ; and our only solace ill such 
cases must be the animating assurance 
that, though fortune may frown and 
friends prove untrue, there is still one, 
whose heart and hand arc unalterably 
devoted to our service, whose smile 
will cheer amidst the darkest gloom 
of adversity, and whose love will most 
amply counterbalance the blackest ma- 
lignity of a treacherous world. Let 
every young female by all means endea- 
vour to choose with discretion ; let her 
only bestow her hand on the idol of her 
heart ; let her l>e assured that lie who 
has gained her affection prizes her above 
all other women ; and, with health and 
industry, there is nothing to fear. In- 
dissolubly united to him ‘ for better for 
worse/ let her humbly pray for the com- 
forts and blessings of life. As Ramsay 
finely expresses it, 

‘ Let folk bode weel, and strive to do their best ; 
Nae nmir’s requited — let Heaven mak out the 
rest.’ 

There is no subject pn which parents 
and friends are more apt to differ , from 
their juniors, than on that which, refers 
to what are called * . affairs of the, heart/ * 
Our ideas of the world and its enjoy- 
ments are by no means in uui«>h with 
those of our elders. They, can |pa»t of, 
their experience, it is true: burwe arc’' 
foolish enough to reject their testimony, 
in the hope,, or rather the assurance. 
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that we shall be more fortunate ; and 
prraumptuouslyrtonclude that all the ills 
withwnich they endeavour to terrify 
us are the mere phantoms of their own 
brains, whose existence we doubt, and 
whose visitations we defy. We may be 
in the wrong, but the delusion is agree- 
able ; the error is natural and pardon- 
able ; — our prospects may be too san- 
guine, but, so long as they do not lead 
inevitably to misfortune or crime, it is a 
pity that any one should blast the fairy 
scene with the withering look of ar- 
bitrary authority, 

4 Branding our laughter with the name of 
madness.* 

Our sun will set soon enough of its own 
accord ; ioo soon will its glories be ex- 
tinguished by the ceaseless revolutions 
of time: it is needless to anticipate its 
doom, and with ruthless hand to ‘ plilek 
it from its sphere/ or attempt to di- 
minish its lustre, and check its exhila- 
rating influences, by the chilling clouds 
of sullen restraint, or the premature fore- 
bodings of useless solicitude. 1 1 is cruel 
to disturb the dreams of youth, so long 
as they present to f the mind’s eye* no 
impure images ; — the fond enthusiast 
will be soon enough roused from delicious 
reveries by the unavoidable cares and 
duties of maturer years. 

‘Ins good to believe thus, in youth's happy 
hour ; 

While it can be unbroken, O ! break no! 
the spell ; 

When those exquisite hope;, of the heart urc m 
flower, 

It is sweet on their fragrance and beauty 
dwell, 

And wiser to fancy ’twill always be thus. 
Than, coldly ungrateful, their date to distils. 

The Creator is honor’d, existence adorn’d. 

By the blissful enjoyments and hopes of da- 
young, 

Ere the heart’s early homage from good 
suborn’d, 

Or its innocent feelings restrain’d from the 
tongue : 

It is good to believe in such visions of youth, 
And the soundest of wisdom to trust in their 
truth.’ 

Gracious Heaven ! what have I been 
saying? — Oscar!— I 6ee a sullen cloud 
darkening on your brow, — and no won- 
der— I *tm a naughty girl, and have 
tampered with the patience, perhaps the 
esteem , of tlie best of friends ! Pardon 
me, thou guide of my youth ; forgive the 
overflowings of a vacant heart,— and let 


these idle, perhaps impertinent para- 
graphs, pass for the untutored extrava- 
gances of an inexperienced child, who is 
perhaps too confident, and too vain of her 
newly-acquired attainments. But what 
are these attainments ? — When a young 
lady has resided so long in Edinburgh, 
you know her friends in the country na- 
turally expect that she Bhould pick up 
something smart and new-fashioned. 
Beside the other r elegant accomplish- 
ments' to be acquired in town, I have 
observed that many of our female dandies 
are emulous to become adepts in the arts 
of pride, spirit, and affectation, witfi the 
complete eradication of that clownish in- 
cumbrance, the mauvaise honte . But I 
am such a simpleton, that I am afraid I 
shall never make any great progress in 
these truly feminine studies (unless you 
consider this rhapsody as a proof to the 
contrary) : I can at least blush as easily 
as ever ; but this is a privilege which I 
am determined never to relinquish — so 
much for our country prejudices ! A:, 

to pride, forwardness, &c. you shall 
judge of these hereafter. In these point 1 - 
of behaviour, I hope I shall make a very 
poor figure'. 

A few evening*, ago, wc w< rc gratilhd 
with a visit from an old woman, who 
4 minds tin year Jot ///;/# w/aud whopridi s 
herself not a little on having seen the far- 
lamed prince (‘harles ‘ Ay/ says she, 
with peculiar emphasis and feeling, ‘ lie 
was a pretty man ! and I mind wool o s 
laying my hand on his horse's side, that 
1 might have it to he said that I had 
touched the prince's beast/ This ancient 
matron, who is full of legendary lore, told 
us of a young lady, the daughter of an 
ancestor of the present laird of Dells, 
who, according to the custom of that pari 
of the country, had gone to reside during 
the summer months at one of the tem- 
porary huts, or shielings, which they 
erect in the Highlands, to he near the 
bughts, or pens, in which the ewes are 
confined for the purpose of being milked 
In these rural abodes, not only the 
daughters of the farmers, hut also of tin 
lairds or proprietors, did not third: n 
below them in former times to sojourn ; 
and here it was, that the loves and mis- 
fortunes of Mary Fraser had their origin 
and termination. It is natural to sup- 
pose, that the spot, where so man) 
swains and milk-maids occasionally met, 
would not long escape the prying re- 
search of little Cupid ; and it is as natural 
to take it for granted that the arrows of 
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bis blinking, vindictive godship, would 
not be allowed to rust in the quiver for 
want of employment. Amidst many ran- 
dom shots, during tbat season, at least 
two of his shafts flew with deadly effect ; 
for Miss Fraser, and one of the hand- 
somest of the shepherds, became deeply 
enamored of eagh other. Tidings of this 
affair soon reached the ears of Mary’s 
brother, through the cringing oflicious- 
licss of a boy belonging to our little pas- 
toral colony. The proud blood of the 
Fraser began to boil in his veins ; and 
he considered his sister, himself, and the 
whole family, as disgraced by such an 
ignoble alliance, more especially as it 
was reported that the young lady had 
been seduced by her lover. He soon 
resolved to put a speedy termination to 
this degrading intercourse; and de- 
claring that the stain thus brought upon 
his sister’s honor could only be wiped 
away by the blood of the youthful of- 
fender, he repaired to the place of ren- 
dezvous, and watched for an opportunity 
of vengeance. Hushing from behind a 
turf dyke, lie shot his inconscious 
victim through the heart, as he was car- 
rying a pail of milk, and whistling by 
the side of bis blooming mistress ! Who 
can picture the agony and distraction of 
tlic hapless Mary ? She uttered a piercing 
shriek^ and fell senseless on the turf. 
She was carried to the shieling ; but 
she refused all sustenance or consola- 
tion ; she lost all composure on behold- 
ing the murderer of her soul’s idol ; the 
shock which her feelings had sustained 
hurried her into delirious ravings ; and 
on the third day she died of a broken 
heart! Such a melancholy event was 
not soon forgotten ; and the catastrophe 
is recorded in a ballad or dirge, written 
in Gaelic, which the old woman could 
neither repeat nor explain very perfectly. 

I only recollect the following words of 
the chorus — ‘ Woe to the boy that caused 
the slaughter in the buglits/ 

Tlie same woman repeated part of an- 
other song, which was composed by a 
young lady, a daughter of the laird of 
Glcnmorris, who was on the eve of being 
married to one of the Macleods. Her 
father’s mansion stood on the west side 
of Loch-Ness, on the banks of which 
she and her friends were awaiting the 
landing of the bridegroom and his suite. 
Ab they were sailing gaily along, amidst 
the glare of streamers and* the sprightly 
tones of the bag- pipe, a sudden squall 
overset the boat, and the whole party per- 


ished in the lake, in the presence of the 
disconsolate bride and her relatives. The 
young lady of course narrates her woes 
in Gaelic verse, which not only records 
the names, &c. of those who were invited 
to the wedding, but also enumerates the 
different articles of hpr splendid dress, 
and the places where they were pur- 
chased. 1 could not help admiring the 
simple but touching pathos, with which 
the venerable matron related both these 
stories; and if the narrative had been 
more complete, it might have furnished a 
fine subject for your poetical recreations. 

Having, I hope, amused you with 
these stories, I revert to my own con- 
cerns. My thoughts, Oscar, frequently 
turn toward home. 1 am heartily tired 
of the ceremonious etiquette and dull 
routine of a town-life, and would much 
rather be sipging ‘ Jock o’Hazeldean’ or 
* Auld lang syne' with Miss Margaret, 
or nursing my roses and wall-flowers. 
Such innocent recreations as these are 
more congenial to my taste and habits. 

0 how I long to hear once more tlic win- 
ter-evening tale, to join in the happy 
tea-party, to frolic on the verdant lawn, 
or frisk in the merry , dance, with the 
gay villagers, the companions of tuy 
youth ! These pastimes are natural to 
me ; they brace the nerves, give buoy- 
ancy to tnc spirits, and freshness to the 
complexion ; and are infinitely preferable 
to all the labored amusements and 
studied frivolities of Edinburgh. Thus 
you sec that! am notone of your pensive, 
sentimental girls, who delight only in 
solitary walks and purling streams ; — 1 
like to mingle with society, and to enjoy 
the fun and frolic of the village. On 
this account, of our two gardens at home, 

1 prefer the one next to the street, as 
being the most agreeable. I seldom visit 
the theatre; but to this forbearance, 
perhaps, I am not so much influenced 
by a wish to avoid, or to discountenance, 
any thing of questionable propriety, as 
by a want of taste; for 1 admit that wc 
are too ready to take credit to ourselves 
for motives, to which we may have no 
pretensions : for instance, when wc ima- 
gine that we ar^ making certain sacri- 
fices to decorus, we flatter ourselves 
that we are acting from principle , when 
in fact we are frequently the mere dupes 
of prejudice , or at best only refraining 
from indulgences to which pur habits or 
inclinations do not lead us. 

Oh what a valuable treasure is a true 
and faithful friend ; one to whoih \\c 
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can unbosom ourselves without the dread 
of exposure ; to whom wc can impart our 
joys or sorrows without being subjected 
to the humiliating rebuff of censure or 
reproach ; who takes a lively interest in 
all that concerns our welfare; who is 
ever ready to lend us a helping hand 
when beset with difficulty or danger ; 
and who, with all the palpitating anxiety 
of a parent, would fain persuade us to 
walk in the paths of probity and honor, 
that he may see us respected in this 
world, and be assured of our happiness 
in the next ! Such a friend is Oscar. — 
You have uniformly honored me with 
your confidence, anil earnestly solicited 
a participation of mine in return ; but I 
feed myself timid and abashed, when I 
wish to be bold without immodesty and 
frank without indiscretion. I would 
fain break this embarrassing silence at 
times, to tell you my mind without re- 
serve, or ask your advice on some affair 
of delicacy or importance ; but I cannot . 
You have some reason, no doubt, to 
conrplain that 1 do not treat you as a 
confidential friend ; but my age and sex 
constitute my best apology.— I assure 
you, however, that 1 venerate your prin- 
ciples and esteem your counsels ; and if, 
in the course of tnis letter, 1 have pre- 
sumed to express with too great freedom 
my idle fancies, or to enforce the delu- 
sive ideas of heedless youth in opposi- 
tion to the dictates of ‘ truth and sober- 
ness/ it is not, believe me, because your 
pupil thinks herself wiser than her 
teacher : — and if I did not confidently 
assure rayfcelf that you will pardon the 
unguarded sallies of a sportive imagina- 
tion, I would instantly commit this 
paper to tlic flames. 

J expect to see you soon ; but, in the 
mean time, I request you to favor me 
witb another communication before I 
leave this place. Although few people 
dislike formal advice more than i, a mere 
hint from you is always sure to meet 
with a partial reception. Assist me, tny 
friend, to form a proper estimate of those 
objects of ambitious attainment which 
are so eagerly sought by our sex. In- 
struct me m the principles of duty and 
decorum, teach me how to conduct my- 
self amidst all the errors and tempta- 
tions ofawicked world, and inform me yet 
farther. Mow to avoid the snares of those 
who ‘ lie in wait to deceive/—' Malvina 
can do nothing wrong/ — ah ! my friend, 
what cruel irony! 1 seldom do any 
thing right; — yet write to me once 


more ; — your letters are so kind, so af- 
fectionate, so tender! — the sentiments 
they contain seem to be the kindred 
echo of my own reflections, and the 
lessons which they inculcate, though 
seemingly hard, are such as ought to 
be followed by all those who wish to 
get through the world with any degree 
of comfort or credit to themselves or 
others. 

It is not without a feeling of regret 
that I now quit for ever my ideal re- 
sidence on the banks of Cona ; arid with 
a misgiving heart I announce to the 
best of friends, that this is the last time 
I shall address you in the name of a 
Fingalian heroine. Yet, while memory 
delights to dwell on the images of the 
past, amidst all the vicissitudes of life, 
in prosperity or in adversity, in youth 
or in age, as a maiden or a matron, the 
favorite name of Oscar will rekindle in 
my bosom the most pleasurable associa- 
tions; — and, if I may presume so far 
without the imputation of vanity, I 
would fain flatter myself that, notwith- 
standing the hurried avocations of your 
literary pursuits, and the distracting so- 
licitudes of your professional duties, you 
will deign sometimes to bestow a thought 
upon one whom, in* the ardor of a dis- 
interested and romantic attachment, you 
distinguished by the tender appellation 
of Malvina. 


A LETTER FROM THE LATE MR. BURKE 
TO BARRY THE ARTIST. 

With regard to your studies, you 
know, iny dear Barry, my opinion. I 
do not choose to lecture you to death ; 
but, to say all I can in a few words, it 
will not do for a man qualified like you 
to be a connoisseur and a sketcher. You 
must be an artist ; and this you cannot 
be but by drawing with the last degree 
of noble correctness. Until you can draw 
beauty with the last degree of truth and 
precision, you will not consider yourself 
possessed of that faculty. This power 
will not hinder you from passing to the 
great style when you please, if your 
character should, as I imagine it w^ill, 
lead you to that style in preference to 
the other. But no man can draw per- 
fectly, that cannot draw beauty. My 
dear Barry, I repeat it again ami again, 
leave off sketching. Whatever you dj>, 
finish it. Your letters are very kind in 
remembering us, and surely, as to the 
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criticism® of every kind, admirable. Rey- 
nolds likes them exceedingly. He con- 
ceives extraordinary hopes of you* and 
recommends, above all tilings, to you 
the continual study of the CajtcUa Sta- 
lina, in which are the greatest works of 
Michael Angelo. 

# # # * 

At Rome you are, I suppose, even 
still so much agitated by the profusion 
of fine things on every side of you, that 
you have hardly had time to sit down 
to methodical and regular study. When 
you do, you will certainly select-the best 
parts of the beBt things, and attach your- 
self to them wholly. You, whose letter 
would bo the best direction in the world 
to any other painter, want none yourself 
from me, who know little of the matter. 
Rut as you were always indulgent enough 
to hear my humor under the name of 
advice, you will permit me now once 
more to wish you, in the beginning at 
least, to contract the circle of your stu- 
dies. The extent and rapidity of your 
mind carries you to too great a diversity 
of things, and to the completion of a 
whole before you are quite master of 
the parts, in a degree cnual to the dig- 
nity of your ideas. This disposition 
arises from a generous impatience, which 
is a fault almost characteristic of great 
genius. Rut it is a fault nevertheless, 
and one which 1 am sure you will cor- 
rect, when you consider that there is a 
great deal of mechanic in your profes- 
sion, ill which, however, the distinctive 
part of the art consists, and without 
which the first ideas can only make a 
good critic, not a painter. 

I confess I am not much desirous of 
your composing many pieces, for some 
time at least. Composition (though by 
some people placed foremost in the list 
of the ingredients of an art) I do not 
value near so highly. 1 know no one 
who attempts, that does not succeed 
tolerably in that part: but that ex- 
quisite masterly drawing, which is the 
glory of the great school where you 
are, has fallen to the lot of very few, 
perhaps to none of the present age, in 
its highest perfection. If I were to in- 
dulge a conjecture, I should attribute 
all that' is called greatness of style and 
manner of drawing to this exact know- 
lege of the parts of the human body, of 
anatomy and perspective ; for, by know- 
ing exactly and habitually, without the 
labor of particular and occasional think- 
ing, what was to be done in every figure 


they designed, they naturally attuned 
a freedom and spirit of outline ; because 
they could be daring without being ab- 
surd ; whereas ignorance, if it be cau- 
tious, is, poor and timid; if bold, it is 
only blindly presumptuous. This mi- 
nute and thorough knowlcge of anatomy, 
and practical as well as theoretical per- 
spective,’ by which I mean to include 
foreshortening, is all the effect of labor 
and use in particular studies, and not 
in general compositions. Notwithstand- 
ing your natural repugnance to handling 
of carcasses, you ought to make the 
knife go with the pencil, and study ana- 
tomy in real, and, if you can, in frequent 
dissections. You know that a man who 
despises, as you do, the minutiae of the 
art, is hound to be quite perfect in the 
noblest part of all, or he is nothing. Me- 
diocrity is tolerable in middling things, 
but not at all in the great. In the course 
of the studies I speak of, it would nor. 
be amiss to paint portraits often and di- 
ligently. This 1 do not say as wishing 
you to turn your studies to portrait- 
painting, -quite otherwise; but because? 
many things in the human face will 
certainly escape you without some in- 
termixture of that kind of study. 

You never told me whether you re- 
ceived a long — 1 am afraid not very wine 
— letter from me, in which 1 took the li- 
berty of saying a great deal upon mat- 
ters which you understand far better 
than 1 do. Had you the patience to 
liear it ? You have given a strong, and, 
I fancy, a very faithful picture of the 
dealers in taste with you. It is very 
right that you should know and remark 
their little arts; but, as fraud will inter- 
meddle in every transaction of life, where 
we cannot oppose ourselves to it with 
effect, it is by no means our duty or our 
interest to make ourselves uneasy, or 
multiply enemies on account of it. In 
particular you may be assured that the 
traffic in antiquity, and all the enthu- 
siasm, folly, or fraud, that may lx: in it, 
never did and never can hurt the merit 
of living artists : quite the contrary, in 
my opinion ; for 1 have ever observed, 
that whatever it be that turns the minds 
of men to any thing relative to the arts, 
even the most remotely so, brings artists 
more into credit and repute ; and though 
now and then the mere broke? in such 
things runs away with a great deal of 
the profit yet, in the end ingenious men 
will find themselves gainers, by the dis- 
]x>sitions which are nourished and dif- 
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fyiged in the world by such pursuits. I 
praise exceedingly your resolution of 
going on well with those whose prac- 
tices you cannot altogether approve. 
There is no living in the world upon 
any other terms. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN MU. BURKE 
ANU DU. JOHNSON; 

from Mr. James Priors Memoir of the 
former. 

These two remarkable men were per- 
haps the only persons of their age, who, 
in acquirements or in original powers 
of mind, could be compared with each 
other ; they had been at first fellow-la- 
borers in the literary vineyard ; they had 
each ultimately risen to the highest emi- 
nence in different spheres; they pre- 
served at all times sincere esteem for 
inch other; and were rivals only in 
gaining the admiration of their country. 
From the first, Uurkc seems to have pos- 
sessed a strong ambition of rising in 
public life far above the range accessible 
to mere literature, or even to a profes- 
sion, though that profession was the 
law. Johnson’s views had never ex- 
tended beyond simple independence and 
literary fame. The one desired to go- 
vern men, the other to become the mon- 
arch of their books; the one dived 
deeply into their political rights, the 
other into the matter of next importance 
among all nations— ilicir authors, lan- 
guage, and letters. 

A strong cast of originality, yet with 
few points of resemblance, distinguished 
not only their thoughts, but almost their 
modes of thinking, and each had the 
merit of founding a style of his own, 
which it is difficult to imitate. Johnson, 
seemingly born a logician, impresses 
truth on the mind with a scholastic, 
methodical, though commonly irresist- 
ible, c fleet. More careless or arrange- 
ment, yet with not less power, Burke 
assumes a more popular manner, giving 
to his views more ingenuity, more no- 
velty, more variety. The reasoning of 
the former is marshaled with the exact- 
ness of a heraldic procession, or the rank 
and file of an army, one in the rear of 
the othcr^ according to their importance 
or power of producing effect. The lat- 
ter, disregarding such precise discipline, 
makes up, ill the incessant and unex- 
pected nature of his assaults, what he 
wants in more formal array; we can 


anticipate Johnson's mode' of attack, but 
not Burke’s ; for, careless of the order 
of battle of the schools, he charges at 
once front, flanks, and rear ; and his un- 
wearied perseverance in returning to the 
combat on eyery accessible point, pretty 
commonly ensures the victory. The 
former argued like an academical teacher; 
the latter like what he was and what na- 
ture bad intended him for — an orator. 
The labours of the former were addressed 
to the closet; of the latter, most fre- 
quently to a popular assembly; and 
each chose the mode best calculated 
for his purpose. 

Both were .remarkable for subtlety 
and vigour of reasoning whenever the 
occasion required them. In copiousness 
and variety of language, adapted to every 
subject and to every capacity, Burke is 
generally admitted to possess the ad- 
vantage; in style he has less stiffness, 
less mannerism, less seeming labor, and 
scarcely any affectation ; in perspicuity 
they are both admirable. Johnson had 
on the whole more erudition; Burke 
inexhaustible powers of imagination. 
Johnson possessed a pungent, caustic 
wit; Burke a more playful, sarcastic 
humor; in the exercise of which both 
were occasionally coarse enough. John- 
son, had his original pursuits inclined 
that way, would have made no ordinary 
politician ; Burke was confessedly a ma- 
ster in the science ; in the philosophy of 
it he is the first in the English language, 
or perhaps in any other; and in *the 
practice of it, during the long period of 
his public career, was second to none. 
Added to these were his splendid ora- 
torical powers, to which Johnson had 
no pretension. With a latent hunkering 
after abstractions, the one in logical, the 
other in metaphysical subtleties, both 
had the good sense utterly to discard 
them when treating of the practical 
business of men. 

They were distinguished for possessing 
a very large share of general knowlege, 
for accurate views of life, for social and 
conversational powers instructive in no 
common degree — and in the instance of 
Johusou never excelled. They under- 
stood the heart of man and his springs 
of action perfectly, from their constant 
intercourse with every class of society. 
Conscientious and moral in private life, 
Iwitli wore zealous in guarding from dan- 
ger the established religion of their 
country ; and in the case of Burke, with 
the utmost liberality to every class of 
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Dissenters. Johnson's censures and 
aversions, even on trifling occasions, 
were sometimes marked by rudeness 
and ferocity ; Burke, with more amenity 
of manners, and regard to the forms of 
society, rarely permitted his natural ar- 
dor of i’u ling to hurry him into coarse- 
ness in private life, and on public occa- 
sions only where great interests were at 
6take, and where delicacy was neither 
necessary nor deserved. 

Viewed in every light, both were men 
of vast powers of mind, such as are rarely 
seen, from whom no species of learning 
was hidden, and to whom scarcely any 
natural gift had been denied ; who had 
grasped at all knowlege with avaricious 
eagerness, and had proved themselves 
not less able to acquire than qualified 
to use this intellectual wealth. None 
were more liberal in communicating it 
to others, without that affectation of su- 
periority, in Burke at least, which rai- 
ders tlic acquisitions of pedants oppres- 
sive, and their intercourse repulsive. 
Whether learning, life, manners, poli- 
tics, hooks, or men, formed the subject — 
whether wisdom was to he taught at 
once by precept and example, or re- 
creation promoted by amusing and in- 
structive conversation — they were all to 
be enjoyed in the evening societies of 
these celebrated friends. As a curious 
physical coincidence, it may be remarked 
that both were near-sighted. 


THE MISTAKEN MEDICINES. 

Among the many good tilings of which 
England has to boast (says Mrs. Edridge) 
are the salubrious or restorative pro- 
perties of her mineral springs, of which 
the most famous are those of Hath. 
Thither the sick and the lame resort 
from all parts of the kingdom, not only 
to drink the water, but to wash therein. 
Previous, however, to the draught or the 
dip, it is customary to consult some of 
the medical men of the place, who are 
supposed to have more knowlege of the 
due proportion of its use in the variety 
of cases which seek relief from its ap- 
plication, than the medical sender^from 
distant counties can, for want of expe - 
rience, acquire ; and the Bath sons of 
Esculapius generally find it necessary to 
give preparatory medicines to the pa- 
tients, that the constitution may l>e 
made fit to receive properly, and digest 
efficaciously, the qualities of the spring. 


Not many years ago, a gentleman, who 
was not very well, was advised to go to 
Bath, and try what Bath water would 
do for him. Traveling was everf then so 
very easy and expeditious, that,~on the 
day after he was so advised, he reached 
Bath by dinner-time. On his arrival lie 
hired apartments in a lodging-hoiiRt . 
and sent for the apothecary who had 
been recommended to him by his medi- 
cal adviser in London. The apothecary, 
after making all necessary inquiries 
about this, that, and the other, and re- 
ceiving as explanatory answers as Mr. 
Malcombc knew how to give, told him 
that he had a very much overcharged 
habit, and that it would be necessary to 
relieve him before he ventured to drinK 
the Bath water. < I will send you, sir/ 
said he, ‘ an emetic. After you have 
swallowed it, if you find it slow in its 
operation, you will walk about the room : 
and you will use camomile, and do all 
that is usually done with such a me- 
dicine/ 

In the same house whefc Mr. Mal- 
conibe had fixed himself, the good apo- 
thecary had another patient, a lady who 
had been a long time under Ins' cuv 
whose malady baffled all his skill, and 
who daily grew worse. Though it was not 
his usual hour of visiting her, yet, being 
in the house, lie thought that it would 
save him the trouble of roturning if b< 
saw her then; so he paid a visit also to 
her. He found her exhausted, and al- 
most dying away, lying on a sofa. ‘ Well, 
my good lady, how go we on ?' said he.— 
c Sadly, sadly, sir/ she replied ; ‘ i him 
no rest by night, no ease by day/- — ‘ D : d 
not the draught 1 sent you procure an\ 

sleep?* — ‘ O no 1 counted the clod 

hour after hour, from the time 1 am m 
to bed till I rose/ — 1 I will change th. 
medicine/ said he; ‘I will send \ou « 
little soporific mixture, and 1 trusi that 
you will have a good night s rest/— 4 Do, 
sir/ said Mrs. Sandby. 

When he went home he gave orders 
for the two medicines, and left them to 
their operations. The gentleman re- 
ceived his little bottle, and the lady re- 
ceived hers. He put on his dressing 
gown, took off his cravat, made his ca- 
momile tea, surrounded himself with 
everything that he thought would Ik? 
necessary, and then 9 wallowed? his dose. 
He swallowed it in vain. He rose from 
the elbow chair, in Avhich he had deemed 
it prudent to scat himself; and, while 
lie was parading with long strides from 
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corner to comer, in order to lengthen his 
walk, lie grew very tired, and somewhat 
^sleepy, and threw himself on the bed, 
where lie fell fast asleep, tyfrs. Sandby 
also swallowed her potion, and went to 
bed, hoping to have a good night’s rest : 
instead of which she was almost con- 
vulsed by a pain here, and a pain there ; 
and her shrieks verily alarmed the house. 
Every one thought that she was about to 
expire; and every one was clamorous for 
better advice, than that of the man who 
had .so ignorantly mistaken her case, as 
to kill her by such a violent experiment. 
However, they all said, f send for the 
brute, and let him see what he has done. 1 
Away went the servant, and roused the 
sleeping apothecary from his bed. c Mrs. 
Sandby is dying, sir,— your physic has 
^absolutely killed her — she lias swallowed 
her death, sir, 1 said the servant. 

- Poor man ! he rose ; followed the ser- 
vant, and went into Mrs. Sandby *s room. 
— ‘ O, sir V said the nurse— 1 0, sir !’ said 
the maid — c Sec what a condition she is 
in, 1 said the landlady. ‘ Here was a 
medicine truly, to give to a woman in 
Mrs. Sandby s weak state. 1 

The poor apothecary was a little 
alarmed, as the good lady had been so ill. 
}le looked at her with a very long face, 
and that lengthened all tile faces round 
her ; also hers, f O, sir, 1 shall die, 1 shall 
die, sir I 1 said she. — f No, no/ said he, 
* not so bad as that, 1 assure you, my 
dear madam. Depend upon it, the worst 
' is over : and I will send you another so- 
jwrific draught, which Will, I make no 
doubt, set all to rights very shortly. 1 

By the way, he found on putting the 
phial to liis mouth, and tasting the 
dregs, that what she had swallowed was 
not very soporific. However, he kept 
that to himself, and was careful to put 
the empty bottle in his pocket. * Now 
J am here/ thought he to himself, f I 
will visit my patient up stairs, and see 
how he goes on with liis emetic. 1 ~ lie 
knocked at Mr. Malcombe 1 # ilopr; no- 
body said, ‘ come in/ He knocked again ; 
no one spoke. He knocked a third time ; 
no answer : so in he went. There lay 
Mr. Malcombe ilia fine composed sleep. 
His empty bottle lay on the table, and 
explained all that had happened. The 
two patients being in the same house, 
the wrong bottles had been taken into 
their respective apartments ; ai.ul each, 
without reading the label, drank off the 
contents. Fortunately they both did 
well. The gentleman's long nap did no 


harm to his overcharged habit ; and the 
violent rummage, by mistake given to 
Mrs. Sandby, and which the apothecary 
had been afraid to order her, entirely 
carried off all her complaints. The gos- 
sips, nevertheless, all said that it would 
have been less hard-hearted to let her 
die, than to save her by such rough 
means. 

As for Mr. Malcombe, who was let 
into the secret, lie is thoroughly con- 
vinced that physic is physic, be it what, 
it may, and now, instead of sending for 
advice, if by chance lie happens to br 
sick, lie walks into the first apothecary’s 
shop he comes to, lays down eighteen 
pence, and takes a phial of any mixture 
which he finds ready prepared ; and he 
says that it always answers the purpose. 


OBSERVATIONS ON TIIE EFFECTS OT 
NOVEL-READING, AND ON THE AD- 
VANTAGES OF OPENNESS AND CON- 
FIDENCE ; 

by the Author -of some late Lucubration*. 

One great foremost evil of novel- . 
reading is generated and established in 
its tendency to banish simplicity and na- 
ture from the mind, and to form arti- 
ficial, imitative character ; to fashion 
and confirm a practised mind ; to seduce 
the frank anil honest disposition from 
its native ingenuousness, and to leach 
the art of acting perpetually upon plan : 
to be frivolously busy in analysing what 
never can be analysed, except by tb.it 
power which formed it — the human 
heart. 

Novel-reading leads to a fondness of 
making experiments on the affections 
of others toward ourselves, in cases, 
where to suspect is the extremity of in- 
justice ami the perfection of lolly. These ' 
moral alchemists seem not aware, that 
true affection may receive such a shock 
by an unwarranted experiment, or test, 
as may risk, perhaps accomplish, its 
overthrow and ruin. Js not life too short, 
and happiness too precious, for such ad- 
venturous and unamiablc .curiosity as 
this ? 

During an intimacy betw r ecn a lady 
and her lover, as wc nave been some- 
where told, the former, whom, by her 
own representation, he all tlie time be- 
lieved to be without fortune, finally 
avowed herself possessed of great wealth ; 
a fact which si e had concealed with a 
view to her satisfaction of the zeal and 
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sincerity of his attachment. Bad was savor less of wit than madness; at all 
the result of this experiment. True af- event3, less of soundness than of hollow- 
fection, disappointed in the character of ness. 

its object, received a wound of deadly What ingenuity might urge in defence 

infliction ; for no more than truth and of the maxim, may be easily anticipated, 
honor can affection endure the touch- and, as I am well satisfied, easily re- 
stone and the test of doubt. He now futed. The subject, argue we evir so 
discovered, and, what was more, felt se- long, will at last resolve itself into this 
verely, that the confidence in which, as simple inquiry ; is open, generous, un- 
lie fondly considered, they had long disguised confidence, or sly, cautious 
lived, each with each, had been a tissue circumspection, and that, too, in the 
of illusion ; and that the truth and ar- closest of all moral connexions possible, 
dor of his love had been met by an habi- to be recommended and adopted ? Such 
tual imagination and secret admission of is the real and obvious character of the 
his possible un worthiness ; and this, too, point at issue. 

in defiance of right reason, and all force Here the subject and the question 
of likelihood. He saw that a reciprocal might be left for resolution to the spocu- 
interchange of entire confidence could lative and the curious ; but I will just 
never be depended on ; therefore, that subjoin, that the arguments in favor of 
nothing could be depended on. He is re- concealment, would, if brought forward, 
ported to have pronounced, ‘ As this all be found to seek their support, and 
girl has unhappily imagined and exe- to ground their very existence, in a prin- 
ruted one cunning and ominous deccp- ciple of artifice, and a necessity for the 
lion, she has probably others in reserve: practice and the continuance of delu- 
in vulgar phrase, if she has these tricks, sion. Whence such principle? "Whence 
she has. more : 1 must not be the sub- such necessity? Inauspicious indeed 
jeet of them.* He determined to re- must be the connexion, vtvy weak and 
nouncc the lady and her wealth. uncompacted the cement of those hearts. 

Nor is it from novel-reading only, which, on either side, requirt’s, for its 
that the art of dissimulation is infused duration, a continual supply from the 
into the mind. It may too frequently contributions of art, and a perpetuity of 
he learned,— from accidental Lapses of watch. 

the writer's attention, let us suppose — Again — the feelings by which the wife 

in works, which are, upon the whole, is instinctively directed to manifest* her 
truly commendable, and therefore qua- heart to the partner of that heart, all 
lified to increase the pernicious operation prove themselves of amiable and sterling 
of whatever they may introduce, meet character: their antagonists, as wc have 
for reprehension. seen, evince themselves to be entirely 

1 will, on this occasion, confine my the reverse of these. On one side, we 
remark to a single instance, in illustra- are invited to the contemplation of na- 
tion of its propriety and correctness: it ture, simplicity, and truth ; of a heart 
shall be Dr. Gregory’s Legacy to his without guile ; of a spirit without su- 
I laughters; a work intended as a di- spicion ; of thought and action grounded 
dactic on the regulation of moral con- in innocence : on the other, we are dis- 
duct And the (Economy of life. In this, the pasted and forbidden by such objec- 
author has intimated, that a tenderly tionable traits of character, as might re- 
attached wife ought not to let her hus- quire space fully to expose; but which 
hand discover the full extent of her re- may be collected into a brief summary, 
gard and love for him. viz. the errors and obliquities of a mind. 

With all instant acknowlogeinent of not sufficiently wise and dignified to 
the worth and talents of Dr. Gregory, throw away and execrate cunning. 

J will yet appeal to and confide in the Unhappily circumstanced, indeed, 
support of a respectable number of ino- must be that love and that regard, which 
ral reasoners, when I submit, that the it is imprudent and unsafe to acknowlegc 
maxim is at once dangerous and ill- to a husband : and, what becomes a se- 
founded. It may be placed, I think, rious and an alarming recollection, let 
amidst the most curious and subtile re- the married female, who tenderly loves 
suits of spurious and artificial sentiment, the husband of her choice, weigh well 
of a wrong and mischievous manoeuvre, to what the burthen of her feelings 
too crooked and too entangled for war- might amount, if he should suddenly 
lantry by good sense, and appearing to sink into the grave, and she, under the 
voi . \ . 
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pressure and poignancy of grief, be left 
in sad remembrance that the object of 
her best affections had never known liow 
dearly she had loved him. In a mind 
of keen sensibility, nothing could avert 
madness from such remembrance, except 
a lively hope and faith of a future re- 
union in the world of spirits. 


OtTRIKA, A TALE. 

Every novelty in Paris excites parti- 
cular attention, more especially when 
it is brought forward by a distinguished 
or titled personage. The duchess de 
Puras having lately written a tale under 
the title of Ourika, the public received 
it with enthusiasm; and it so far be- 
came the rage, that the name was ap- 
plied to vaudevilles, prints, dresses, &c. 
Catching for a moment the flame of in- 
spiration, we are eager to gratify our 
readers with the substance of this at- 
tractive story. 

A physician of Paris states, that he 
was desired to attend an invalid in one of 
the convcuts which had been re-opened 
by Napoleon. He found, with surprise, 
that the patient was a black woman, and 
he was still more surprised at her com- 
mand of language, and her polite ad- 
dress. After several visits, he so far 
conciliated her regard by appearing to 
be deeply interested in her fate, that she 
communicated to him the most remark- 
able incidents of her life. 

‘ I was brought over (she said) from 
Senegal by the governor, the chevalier 
‘ de B., when about two years old. He 
took compassion on me as he stood wit- 
nessing the embarkation of some slaves 
. on board of a negro transport ship then 

r ing to sail. I had lost my mother, and 
was carried into the vessel, in spite of 
my violent screams and resistance. He 
bought me, and, on his return to France, 
gave me to his aunt, the wife of the 
marshal de B. She was a most amiable 
woman, and united an elevated and 
highly-refined mind to the most exem- 
plary virtue. To save me from slavery, 
and choose for me such a benefactress, 
seemed to be like twice bestowing life 
Upon me. Such was my ingratitude 
toward Providence, that I was not made 
happy "by it. But is happiness always 
tlu; result of the doveloperacnt of our 
faculties ? 1 think not. How often does 
the knowlego we acquire teach us to re- 
gret our days of ignorance ! Nor does 
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the fable tell us that Galatea received, 
tlie gift of happiness with that of life. 

< I was not informed of the early cir- 
cumstances of ray life, until long after 
they happened. My first recollections 
always bring madame de B.’s drawing- 
room to my mind. I used to pass my life 
there, doted on by her, praised and ca- 
ressed by her friends, who loaded me 
with presents, and exalted to the skies 
my wit and graces. The tone of her 
society was animated gaiety. What de- 
served praise always met with it ; what 
deserved blame was generally excused ; 
and, from excessive lenity, erroneous no- 
tions were often suffered to pass for right 
ones. Success gives courage, and all were 
sure of being estimated a little above 
their real worth. Dressed in the eastern 
fashion, and seated on a little stool at 
madame de B.’s feet, I used to listen to 
the conversation of the first wits of the 
day long before I could understand it. I 
had no childish petulance. I was pen- 
sive ere I began to think. I was per- 
fectly happy at being by the side of my 
patroness. T o love her, listen to her, obey 
her, and, above all, to look at her, was all 
that 1 desired. Neither a life of luxury, 
nor accomplished society, could astonish 
me ; I knew no other, but i insensibly 
acquired a great contempt for every other 
sphere than the one I lived in. Even 
when a child, the want of taste would 
shock me. I felt it ere I. could define it, 
for habit had made it necessary. 

* Thus did I grow up to the age of 
t waive years without an idea of any other 
kind of happiness than that which I 
possessed. I felt no pain at being a nc- 
gress. 1 was continually praised and 
admired, and nothing ever suggested its 
being to my disadvantage. I seldom saw 
any other children ; and the only one 
who was my friend, did not love me the 
less on account of my color. 

€ Madame de B. had two grandsons, 
the children of her daughter who had du d 
young. Charles, the younger, was about 
my own age. Wc spent our infancy to- 
gether. He was my protector and my ad- 
viser in all my little faults ; but he went 
to school when he was eight years old. J 
wept at parting. This was my first sorrow, 
lie seldom came home, yet I often 
thought of him. Whilst he pursued 
his studies, I was ardently engaged in 
acquiring the accomplishments necessary 
to complete my education. My voice 
was thought worthy of the instruction 
of the first masters ; a celebrated painter 
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undertook to guidi me in ins art; and 
ma^ame de B. formed both my mind 
and judgment. By conversing with her, 
and discovering the beauties of her soul, 
my own grew elevated, and admiration 
was the first source of my own intelli- 
gence. My thoughts sometimes wan- 
dered upon my own future life; but, 
with the confidence natural in youth, 1 
fancied that I should always be happy 
with my benefactress. Her tenderness 
toward me, and the bewitching life 1 
led, contributed to confirm my error. A 
single instance will show the pride she 
took in me. You will perhaps scarcely 
believe that my shape was once remark- 
able for its beauty and elegance. Ma- 
dame de 11. often boasted of my grace, 
and resolved to show off my talent in a 
quadrille, representing the four parts of 
the world, in which 1 was to perform 
Africa. The eomba, a national dance 
of my own country, was fixed upon. My 
partner put a crape over his face. ] had 
no need of any to blacken mine; hut 
this was far from my thoughts, which 
were- engrossed by the pleasures of tile 
ball. I danced the ccmba with the 
greatest success. Indeed, the dance was 
in itself sufficiently attractive, being 
composed of graceful attitudes and mea- 
sured steps, expressing love, grief, tri- 
umph, aiul despair. 1 was totally igno- 
rant of these violent passions ; yet from 
instinct I guessed them, and my imita- 
tion succeeded. I was surrounded by an 
applauding assembly, and overwhelmed 
with praise. 

‘ A lew days after this hall had taken 
place, 1 overheard by chance a conversa- 
tion, which awakened me to a proper 
sense of my' condition. 

4 Madame do B. bad a lacker screen 
in her drawing-room, which hid one of 
the doors, and extended beyond tile win- 
dow. Between the door anu this window 
there was a table where 1 used frequently 
to draw. 1 sat down onu morning, to 
work at a miniature there ; my attention 
became so completely absorbed that I 
remained for some time motionless, and 
no doubt my friend concluded that 1 liad 
left the room when the marchioness de 
(,\ was announced! This lady possessed 
a penetrating judgement ; but tier man- 
ners were positive, harsh, and dry. She 
was capable of great devotion to her 
friends, but at the same time was imjui- 
ssitive, and not easily pleased or satisfied. 
I feared her, though she had always 
shown a regard for me ; lliat is, in her 


own way. Severity and investigation 
were its signs. 1 was too mpeh accus- 
tomed to indulgence, not to fear her 
justice. f Now that we are alone/ said 
this lady tomadamc de B. r let me Speak 
to you of Ourika. She is a charming 
girl; her mind is nearly formed; she 
possesses wit, infinite natural grace, and 
very superior talents; but what is to 
become of her? What do you intend 
to do with her ?* * That is the very 

thought that distresses me/ cried ma- 
dainc de B. ‘I love her as my child : 
I should think no sacrifice too great to 
make her happy ; but the longer 1 re- 
flect upon her situation, the less remedy I 
find for it. Alas, poor Ourika! I sec 
thee doomed to bo alone— eternally alone 
in the world !* 

‘ It would be impossible for me to de- 
scribe the effect these few words pro- 
duced upon me; lightning could not 
have been more prompt. 1 discovered 
tile extent of ray misery. I saw what 
I was— a black girl, a dependent, with- 
out fortune, without a being of my own 
kind to whom 1 could unite ray destiny ; 
and the most bitter thought of all was 
the certainty of belonging' to no one in 
the world. I pretended to be ill, and 
was believed; but the physician who 
felt my pulse abruptly declared that no- 
thing ailed me. This quieted the un- 
easiness of my benefactress about my 
health, and she sought all possible means 
of diverting my mind. 1 dare not own 
liow little {gratitude I felt for her care. 
My heart seemed withered. As long as 
it had received favours with pleasure, it 
gladly acknowleged the benefit; but now, 
filled with the bitterest feelings, it hail 
no power to expand. My days were 
spent in the same thoughts, differently 
combined and under various forms, but 
still the blackest my imagination could 
invent. Often were my nights passed in 
weeping. I exhausted my whole pity 
upon myself. My face became odious 
to me,— I no longer dared to look in a 
glass— and my black hands struck me 
with horror. — I dwelt upon tfie idea of 
my ugliness, and my color appeared to 
me the sign of my reprobation : it was 
that alone which separated me from my 
fellow-creatures, and condemned me to 
live alone, and never to be loved. 

4 My anxiety and sorrow, though no 
particular disorder assailed fne, con- 
tinued to undermine iny health, but, 
at the same time, tended to perfect my 
understanding. ‘ Wliat doth the man 
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know who hath not suffered?' says an 
Eastern sage ; and I soon perceived how 
, true was this remark. What I had 
taken for ideas, were impressions. I 
did not judge — I liked. I was either 
pleased or displeased with the words or 
actions of the persons I lived with ; but 
stopped not to consider why. Since 1 
had found out that the work! would re- 
ject me, I r.egan to examine and criticise 
almost every thing that had hitherto 
enchanted me. Such a tendency could 
not escape Madame de B.'s penetration, 
though I never knew whether she guessed 
the cause. Possibly she was afraid of 
letting me confide my chagrin to her, 
for fear of increasing it; but she was 
even kinder to me than usual. She in- 
trusted all her thoughts to me, and tried 
to dissipate my own troubles by busying 
me with hers. She judged my heart 
rightly, for nothing could attach me to 
life but the idea of being necessary or 
even useful to my benefactress. To be 
alone, to die, and leave no regret in the 
soul of any being, was the dread that 
haunted me: but there I was unjust to- 
ward her, for she sincerely loved me ; 
still she had other and superior interests 
to mine. 1 had a sisterly love for her 
grandson Charles ; yet 1 never ventured 
to inform him of the distress that preyed 

X n me. We did not see each other 
te ; and it would have taken time to 
' explain ray grief to him. He would 
then have understood me, I am sure. 
Ilis manners were mild and grave, but 
lie had a propensity to ridicule that in- 
timidated me ; not that he ever gratified 
it, but at the expense of affectation. Sin- 
cerity completely disarmed him. How- 
ever, 1 kept my secret. Beside, the 
chagrin of our parting was a relief to 
ray mind, to winch any grief was more 
welcome than its accustomed one/ 
Omitting the sketch of the French 
revolution, and the reflectors of the 
negro lady on a subject which is no 
longer interesting, we proceed to the 
sequel of her narrative- Her aristocratic 
friend, as we may suppose, was in the 
greatest danger. 

* We discovered indeed (says Ourika) 
that she was on the eve of perishing, 
when the death of Robespierre put an 
end to so much horror. We breathed 
again ; ahd misfortune seemed to have 
linked us closer to each other. I felt 
in those moments that I was not a 
stranger. If I ever passed a few happy 
hours since the fairy days of my child- 
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hood, it was during the times that fol- 
lowed this disastrous epoch. Madame 
de B. possessed in a supreme degree 
those qualities which constitute the 
charm of domestic life. Her temper 
was easy and indulgent she always put 
the most favorable construction upon 
what was said before her ; no harsh or 
captious judgement of hers ever cooled 
the confidence of her friends. Thoughts 
were free, and might be uttered without 
responsibility before her, merely passing 
for what they were worth. Such gifts, 
had they been her only ones, would 
have made her friends almost adore 
her ; but how many others she pos- 
sessed ! It was impossible to feel ennui 
in her company ; there was a charm in 
her wit and manner, that made even 
trifles interesting. 

* Charles bore some resemblance to 
her. His mind, like hers, was liberal 
and just, but firm, and without modifica- 
tion, for youth allows none— it finds 
every tiling either quite right or wrong, 
while the failing of old age is to believe 
that nothing is ever entirely right or 
wrong. He was endowed with tue two 
first qualities of his age — truth and just- 
ice. Reserve wa3 habitual to him, and 
this made his confidence the more flat- 
tering, as it was evidently the result of 
his esteem, and not of his natural pro- 
pensity: whatever portion of it he 
granted was of value, for he never acted 
inconsiderately, and yet was always na- 
tural and sincere. He placed such ftill 
reliance on me, that his thoughts were 
communicated to me as quickly as they 
came. I still refrained from telling him 
what had so long oppressed me. I list- 
ened to him ; and, by I know not wbat 
magical effect, his conversation banished 
from my mind the recollection of my 
sorrows. Had he questioned me, I 
should have confessed them all; but 
he did not imagine that I had any secret. 
Every body was accustomed to my weak 
state of health ; and madame de B. had 
striven so much to make me happy, that 
she had a right to think me so. So I 
ought to have been : I felt it, and often 
accused myself of ingratitude and folly. 

I doubt whether I should have ever 
dared to own how miserable the irre- 
parable^ misfortune of my color made 
me. There is a sort of degradation in 
not being able to submit to necessity ; 
and, when hopeless grief masters tnc 
soul, it bears the character of despair. 
There was a rigidity, in the notions of 
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my young friend,, which likewise in- 
creased my timidity. One evening our 
conversation turned upon pity, and it 
was asked whether misfortune inspires 
most compassion from its cause or from 
its effects. Charles decided for the 
former : this was declaring that all grief 
should be actuated by some powerful mo- 
tive. But who can judge the motives of 
another ? All hearts have not the same 
wants ; and does not real mis Cor tune con- 
sist in the heart's being de prived of its 
desires? It was seldom, however, that 
our conversations thus led me to reflect 
upon my own case, which 1 so earnestly 
sought to forget. I would have no look- 
ing-glasses in my room ; I constantly wore 
gloves and dresses that covered my arms 
and throat ; I had a large hat and veil to 
walk out in, which I often continued to 
wear in the house : in short, I was ready 
to deceive myself, and, like a child, I 
shut my own eyes, and thought that no 
one saw me. 

* * * * * 

c When the scattered remains of ma- 
damc de B.'s society rallied round her 
after tlic comparative solitude to which 
.she had been restricted during the reign 
of terror, an old friend gratified her 
with a proposal of marriage for Charles. 
Mademoiselle de Themines had become 
a rich heiress in the most distressing 
manner. Except her great aunt, her 
whole family had perished on the scaf- 
fold in one day. The old lady, sole 
guardian of her niece, was exceedingly 
anxious to have her married, lest her 
own death should leave her without a 
single protector. Anais de Themines, 
beside possessing the advantages of birth, 
wealth, and education, was as beautiful 
as an angel. It was impossible that ma- 
duinc de B. should hesitate : she spoke to 
lier grandson on the subject, and an in- 
terview took place. Anais was formed 
to please him. She appeared so uncon- 
scious of her charms, and possessed mo* 
desty so unassuming and quiet, that she 
could not fail to endear herself to him. 
He was allowed to visit at her aunt's, 
and soon became passionately in love 
with her. I knew the progress of his 
feelings, and longed to behold the lovely 
Anais. She came one morning to St. 
Germain's. Charles had spoken of me 
to her, and 1 had no contemptuous scru- 
tiny to undergo. She appeared to me 
an angd of goodness. 1 assured her 
that he would make her happy ; she 
questioned me much about him, for she 


knew that we had been friends from in- 
fancy; and 1 was delighted at this op- 
portunity of extolling his virtues. 

4 Some weeks passed before the mar- 
riage took place, for the settlement bf 
business, and Charles spent most part of 
that time at the house of his intended 
mother-in-law, sometimes remaining two 
or three days at a time in Paris. His ab- 
sence pained me; I was sorry to lose 
him, and vexed with myself for prefer- 
ring my own happiness to his. I had 
never done so before. The days that he 
returned home were holidays for me. 
Then he would tell me how he had passed 
his time, what progress he had made in 
thfep&ections of his mistress, and rejoice 
witn me at the success ho had met with. 
Once he said, ‘ I will obtain her confi- 
dence, and give her mine : all my thoughts 
shall be open to her — every secret im- 
pulse of my heart will I tell her; in 
short, I wish that the same confidence 
may exist between us, as between you 
and me, Ourika.* The same confidence ! 
How this pained me. I recollected that 
he knew not the only secret I ever had, 
and determined never to let him know it. 

g By degrees, his absences became 
longer and more frequent, until at last 
we entirely lost his company in an even- 
ing. Madame de B. used to joke him 
for having deserted us ; would 1 could 
have done so too ! One morning, as we 
were walking in the forest, I perceived 
him coming at full gallop. He had 
been absent nearly the whole week : as 
he approached us, he leaped from his 
horse, and began walking with us. After 
some general conversation, he boasted to 
me of his fervent love for Anais. ‘Ah ! 
(said he) I never can express to you 
what 1 feel for her. If she blushes, I 
long to throw myself in adoration at her 
feet ; and when I think that 1 am to 
become the protector of this angel, and 
that she trusts her happiness, her life, 
her late to me, ah ! how proud am I of 
my own 1 1 shall replace the parents 
she has lest: I shall also be her husband 
— her lover! Her first affections wjp be 
mine; our hearts will flow into each 
other/ How rapturous are my feefitigs, 
Ourika, when I reflect that she will be 
the mother of my children, and th at 
they will owe their life to my Anris! 
Ah, they will be as beautiful and good as 
she is! Merciful Heaven! what ham I 
done to deserve such happiness Y 
‘ Oh ! what a different question was I 
then addressing there ! I had listened to 
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bis passionate discourse with the most 
unaccountable sensations. Thou knowest, 

0 Lord ! that 1 envied not his happi- 
pincss ; but why gavest thou life to poor 
Ourika? Why did she not perish in 
the slave ship from which she was 
snatched, or on the bosom of her mother? 
A little African sand would have covered 
lier infant body, and light would have 
been the bprthcn. Why was Ourika 
condemned to live? To live alone, 
never to be loved ! Oh ! my God, do 
not permit it ! Take thy poor Ourika 
from. this world. No creature wants her 
— must she linger desolate through life ? 

* Oppressed with this heart-rending 
thought, 1 felt my knees sinking umler 
me— my eyes closed, and I thought 1 1 
was dying. Charles earned me home 
in his arms. Succour was promptly ad- 
ministered to me, and I returned to my 
senses. I found madam e de B. by my 
bed-side, and Charles holding one of my 
hands; and the sight of their anxious 
sorrowful countenances penetrated my 
very soul. I felt life flow again. My 
tears began to rise ; madame de B. gently 
wiped them away. She said not a word 
— did not ask a question, while Charles 
overwhelmed me with a thousand. I 
know not what I answered. I attributed 
my indisposition to heat and fatigue. 
He. believed it all, and my bitter feelings 
returned on perceiving that lie did. I 
immediately ceased weeping. How easy 
is it, thought I, to deceive those whose 
interest lies not with you ! 1 withdrew 
my hand, which lie was holding, and 
strove to assume a tranquil air. 

c Charles soon left us. I would have 
wished him to be very uneasy about me : 
indeed, I was suffering greatly ! lie 
might still have gone to his Anais, for 1 
should have insisted on it, but he would 
have owed the pleasure of his evening to 
me, and that might have consoled me. 

1 carefully concealed this sensation from 
him. Bdicate feelings have a sort of 
dutstity about them. They should be 
guessed, or they ore thrown away. There 
must be sympathy on both sides. 

‘ Scarcely had ne left us when I was 
seized with a violent fever. Madame dc 
B. watched me with her usual tender- 
ness. She seemed distracted at the state 
I was iii, and at the impossibility of re- 
moving me to Paris, whither the cele- 
bration of her son's marriage obliged her 
to go tlie next day. 

‘ My physician answered for my life 
if 1 remained at St. Germain's, and she 
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at last consented lo leave me. The real 
and complete loneliness in which 1 
was then left threw me into despair. 
The vision was realized that my imagina- 
tion hac! so long dwelt upon— I was dying 
far away from those I loved. I fancied 
them given up to the most ecstatic bliss, 
whilst 1 lay pining on the bed of sickness. 
They were all I cared for in the world, 
but they wanted not my care. The 
frightful conviction of the uselessness of 
my existence made me sick of it. It was 
a pang not to be endured, and sincerely 
I prayed that I might die of my illness. 
I neither spoke nor gave any sign of life. 
The only distinct idea I could express in 
my mind was — I wish I may die . At 
other times I became excessively agi- 
tated. All that had passed in my last 
conversation with Charles rushed into 
my inirul. I saw him lost in the ocean 
of delight he had pictured to me, whilst 
I was abandoned to a death as solitary as 
my life. This produced a kind of irri- 
tation more painful to endure than grief. 
1 increased it by filling my brain with 
chimeras. I fancied Charles coming to 
St. Germain's, being told that I was 
dead, and rendered miserable by my 
death. Can it be believed? — The idea 
of grieving him rejoiced me. It would be 
a revenge — Revenge ? for what ? for liis 
goodness — for his having been the pro- 
tecting angel of my life ! Such guilty 
thoughts were soon replaced by horror 
at having conceived them. My grief 1 
thought no crime, but giving way to it 
might lead to one : then I tried to collect 
my inward strength, that it might fight 
against this irritation ; but even that 1 
sought not where I should have found it. 

I was ashamed of my ingratitude. Oh ! 
let me die, I exclaimed, but let no wicked 
passions enter my heart. 

s Madame de B. continued to reside at 
St Germain's after the marriage. Charles 
often visited her, accompanied by his 
Anais. I always suffered more when they 
were present Either the image of their 
happiness made me fed my misfortune 
more acutely, or the sight of Charles 
renewed my remembrance of our old 
friendship, which I sought to find what 
it once was, but could not. Yet he -al- 
ways spoke to me just as before — it re- 
sembled the friendship ho used to show 
me as the artificial flower does the na- 
tural one. It was the same, except that 
it had neither life nor ]>erfume. 

‘ Anais gave hopes of increasing her 
family, and we returned to Paris. Tin 
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languor into whicli I foil after the fever 
had left me increased daily. The spec- 
tacle of domestic happiness so peaceful, 
of family bonds so endearing, of love so 
passionate and yet so tender, was misery 
to a poor wretch who was doomed to live 
in no other bonds than those of depend- 
ence and pity. 

* Days and months passed on thus. I 
took no share in conversation. My ta- 
lents were neglected. The only books 
1 could endure were those in whicli a 
feeble picture of my own sufferings was 
traced. 1 fed upon these poisons — 1 
feasted on my tears, and remained shut 
up in my room whole hours, giving way 
to thorn. 

‘ The birth of a son enraptured 
C harles. lie came, his heart overflow- 
ing with joy, to give me the news, and I 
recognised in the expressions of his de- 
light some of the accents of his former 
confidence. It was the voice of the friend 
that I had lost, and brought painful re- 
membrances back with it. The child of 
Anais was as beautiful as herself. Every 
one admired the tender young mother and 
her sweet infant. 1 alone beheld them with 
bitter envy. What had I done that I 
-should have been brought to this land of 
exile? Why was I not left to follow 
my destiny ? Well, if I had been the 
negro slave of some rich planter, sold to 
cultivate his land, and exposed during 
the whole day to the burning heat of the 
sun, still, when evening came, and my 
toils were over, I should have found re- 
pose in my humble cottage; I should 
have had a sharer in them, a companion 
through life, and children of my own 
complexion to call me mother ! They 
would have pressed their infant lips 
upon my cheek without disgust, and laid 
their little heads to sleep upon my bo- 
som. Why am I never to experience 
the only affection my heart was made 
for? Oh, my God ! take me from this 
world — I cannot endure life longer ! 

' I was addressing this impious prayer 
to my Creator, in agony upon my knees, 
when my door was opened, and the 
marchioness de C. entered the room. I 
beheld her approach with terror ; for I 
too well remembered that she had first 
revealed my fate to ine, — she had first 
caused my misery. — 

' ' My dear Ourika (said she), I want 
to speat with you. You know that I 
have loved and admired you from your 
infancy, and I grieve to see you giving 
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way to such deep melancholy. ,HoW 
comes it that you make not a better use 
of the a.jple resources of your mind ?' 

' ‘ The resources of the mind, Madam 

( answered I), only serve to increase nii$« 
ortunes, by showing them under mahy 
different forms.*—' But if those misfor- 
tunes arc without remedy, is it not a 
folly to struggle against them, instead of 
submitting to necessity, which can com- 
pel even the strongest to yield ?’— ‘ True, 
Madam ; but that only makes necessity 
a hardship the more/ — f Still you must 
own, Ourika, that reason commands us 
to resign ourselves, and divert our atten- 
tion.* — ' We must have a glimpse of hap- 
piness elsewhere, to be able to do so.* — 

' Then cannot you try what occupation, 
and forcing vour mind to a .little plea- 
sure, will ( 10 ?* 'Ah! Madam, plea- 
sures that arc forced upon us are more 
tedious than melancholy.* — * But why 
neglect your talents?* — 'Talents must 
have some object (when they charm not 
their possessor,) ere they can become a 
resource. Mine would be like the flower 
of the English poet, 

4 Born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air.* 

' Arc your friends then no object?*—' I 
have no friends. Madam ; I have pa- 
trons.*—' Ourika, you make yourself 
very needlessly unhappy.* ' Every thing 
in my life is needless. Madam, even 
my grief.* ' How can you nourish sucli 
bitter thoughts ? you, who were so de- 
voted tomadame de B. during her distress, 
when every other friend had left her/— 
' Alas ! Madam, I am like an evil genius, 
whose power lasts in calamity, but who 
flies on the return of happiness/ ‘ Let 
me be your confidante, my dear ; open 
your heart to me ; tell me your secret. 
No one can feel a greater regard for you 
than I do, and I shall perhaps be able 
to do you good/ — ' I have no. secret/ re- 
plied I ; * my color and my situation arc 
my sole misfortunes/—' Nay, do you 
deny that you have a secret sorrow ? J t 
is impossible to behold you for a moment 
without being certain of it/ — I persisted 
in what 1 had first said. She grew im- 
patient, and I saw die storm rising that 
l^as to burst upon me. — ' Is this your good 
faith ?* cried she ; ' Is this your vaunted 
sincerity? Ourika, take cai# — Reserve 
sometimes leads to deceit/—* What, 
Madam, can I have to reveal to you? 
You foresaw my misery so long ago— I 
can tell you nothing that you do not 
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know already.*—' I will not believe you/ 
answered site ; ‘ and since you refuse to 
trust your secret to me, and pretend that 
yon have none, I will convince you that 
I know it. Yes, Ourika— a senseless 
passion is the cause of all your grief 
and your regret ; and were vou not so 
desperately in love with Charles, you 
would care very little about being a 
negress Adieu — I leave you, I must 
own, with much less regard than 1 
felt in coming here/ So saying, she 
quitted the room. 1 remained thunder- 
stricken. What had she revealed to me ! 
What horrid interpretation had she put 
ujhhi my grief— Who l 1 1 nourish a cri- 
minal passion — I let it canker my heart ? 
Was my wish to hold a link in the chain 
of my fellow- creatures, my longing after 
natural affections, and my grief at being 
desolate, was that the despair of guilty 
love? And when 1 thought that I wasjonly 
envying the picture of his bliss, did my 
impious wishes aspire^to the object itself) 
What Cause had I given to be suspected 
of so hopeless a passion ? Might 1 not 
love him more than mv own life, and 
yet with innocence? f)id the mother, 
when she threw herself into the lion's 
jaw to save her son ; or the brothers and 
sisters, who intreated that they might 
die upon the same scaffbld, and united 
their prayers to heaven as they went 
up to it — feel themselves influenced by 
guilty love ? Is not humanity alone the 
cause of the subliraest devotion of every 
kind ? And why might I not have the 
same feelings for Charles— my friend 
from infancy, and the protector of my 
youth ? And yet a secret voice, unheard 
before, warns me that I am guilty ! Oh ! 
Heaven — remorse must then become a 
fresh torment to ray wasted heart — Poor 
. Ourika ! Every species of misery must 
then oppress her ! Poor Ourika ! and are 
even her tears to he deemed criminal ? 
Is she forbidden to think of him ? Must 
she no longer dare even to be unhappy ? 

‘ These thoughts threw me into a 
death-like stupor. Before night came, 

I was violently ill, and in three days 
my life was C spaired of. My physician 
declared that the sacrament ought be 
promptly administered to me, as there 
was not a moment to lose. My confessor 
had died % short time since. Madame de 
B. sent for the parish priest, who could 
only bestow extreme unction upon me, 
for I was perfectly insensible to what was 
passing round me. But, when my death 
was hourly expected, when all hopes 
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were over, God took pity on my soul 
by preserving my life. I continued to 
struggle against iny illness, and my 
senses returned to me. I was now led 
by an involuntary impulse to seek for 
repose in the bosom of religion. I made 
an avowal of my errors to the priest. The 
state of my soul did not frighten him. 
Like an experienced mariner, he was ac- 
customed to the tempest. He quieted 
my fears as to the passion I was accused 
of. 4 Your heart is pure/ said he ; 4 you 
have injured no one but yourself, and in 
that you were guilty. You will have to 
account for your happiness to God, for 
lie entrusted it to you. It depended on 
yourself, since it lies in the performance 
of your duty. Have you ever considered 
in what that duty consisted ? God should 
be the aim of man ; but lias yours been ? 
Let not, however, let not tliy courage fail 
thee, Ourika ; but pray to God. He hears 
you, and will receive you in his arms, 
lie knows no difference of men or color. 
All are of equal value in bis eye, and do 
thou strive to render thyself worthy of 
his favor/ 

4 Thus did the venerable man open the 
path of consolation to me. His simple 
words carried peace to my heart. J me- 
ditated on them, and drew from them, 
as from a fertile mine, a store of new 
thoughts. I saw that I had not known 
my duty. Following the uncurbal im- 
pulses of my soul, I had pursued tlie en- 
joyments of the world, and had thrown 
away my happiness. Still I lost not 
all hope ; God was willing, perhaps, in 
throwing me on this foreign land, to take 
me to himself. He snatched me from 
my savage state of ignorance, he saved 
me from the vices of slavery, and per- 
mitted me to learn his laws. 

c The new light in which I viewed 
my situation brought peace to my heart. 

I was astonished at the calm that it en- 
joyed after so many storms. An outlet 
had been opened for the torrent, and it 
now floated in peaceful tides, instead of 
carrying devastation with its current. 

‘ I soon determined upon taking the 
veil, and intreated Madame de B/s per- 
mission to do so. — f I shall be extremely 
sorry, my dearest Ourika (said she), to 
part with you ; but I have done you so 
much harm by wanting to do you good, 
that I have no right to oppose your de- 
termination/ Charles pleaded against 
it with great earnestness : he intreated, 
he conjured me to renounce it.— 4 Do 
not attempt to dissuade me, Charles 
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(cried I) ; let me seek the only asylum, 
where my prayers for you will be equally 
pure with the friendship I have ever felt 
for you.' * 

Ourika did not long linger in the con- 
vent to which her sorrows had driven 
her. All the endeavours of her medical 
attendant were fruitless, and she fell a 
victim to a hopeless passion. 


ItAllTON VILLAGE AND ITS INHABIT- 
ANTS. 

NO. VI. 

A very unusual bustle has lately per- 
vaded the village. The old adage has 
been fully exemplified, — ‘ It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good for, 
in consequence of some exceedingly per- 
plexing pecuniary difficulties on the part 
of its noble owners, Warrendule Castle 
has been advertised for sale with all its 
rich furniture, pictures, books. See., and 
is now on view , — a demi- Foil thill, at- 
tracting all the idle, gadding, home- 
hating gentry in the county, and a host 
of dilettanti brokers and dealers from 
town. The c great world and his wife* 
certainly have not been convoked by 
the intelligence that lord Warrendalc is 
about to dispose of his stately mansion 
to the best bidder ; but our little world 
has been put into motion by this event, 
and an universal holiday seems to be 
proclaimed. The great gates of the park, 
so jealously and cautiously closed against 
the canaille, are now thrown open to 
barouches, curricles, gigs, whiskeys, 
buggies, donkey-chaises, and dog-carts. 
Rustics in their church-going dresses 
are staring with mute wonder at the 
Rubens and the Vandykes. Croupes of 
young ladies in pink spencers and yellow 
pelisses are scattered over the flower- 
gardens, in dells, and glades, and fairy 
nooks, sacred to solitude, never shown 
with the house, and never before con- 
taminated by ignoble feet. Poor lady 
Warrcndale's sanctum sanctorum is in- 
vaded. A junta of matrons, their pon- 
derous persons spread over the silk- 
cushioned chairs and embroidered sofas, 
sit in judgement upon the extravagance 
of its mistress, as they contemplate the 
beautiful but useless toys, the luxurious 
embellishments and costly furniture, 
mingling their philippics on all this 
wanton waste with sage reflexions, in the 
manner of the Baillic Mucklethrift, on 
vo i. v. 
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the mutability of human aflkirs. The 
family were not popular in the county. 
The rigid exclusiveness of the system 
which they affected made them strangers 
to their nearest neighbours, who of 
course, if not inclined to detest them 
on that account, could fuel little or no 
interest in their fortunes ; and the lew 
with whom they had ever been brought 
in contact, they had offended ; therefore 
I believe I may say, that 1 alone, among 
the numerous visitants, felt any thing 
like sorrow at the painful sacrifice which 
his lordship’s pressing necessities had 
obliged him to make. I could not con- 
template the mortifying change in the 
circumstances of a noble house without 
pain, — the influx of crowds of indif- 
ferent, or curious, or scoffing spectators 
into apartments devoted to domestic pri- 
vacy, before the mansion and all its ap- 
pendages should pass into other hands. 
The round good-humored faces of the 
country people, who came thither merely 
to wonder, and to s ( *e how great folk 
lived, were very delightful. 1 was 
charmed to see so many of the honest 
race of farmers in red waistcoats, and 
farmers’ wives in mode clokes. I wnp 
less pleased with others, whose airs and 
blunders were beyond measure ludicrous. 
Their affected familiarity with high life, 
and the gross ignorance which, in their 
desire to show off, they proclaimed to' 
the surrounding audience, afforded a rich 
treat to the satirist. Those were chiefly 
persons cither in or just out of trade 
from the neighbouring towns, who were 
enchanted with an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting their fine attire. The husbands 
ami fathers infested the stables, and 
talked largely of their intention of pur- 
chasing my lord’s best horses, adding, 
that they could afford to kee p as good a 
stud as any peer in the land ; and then 
came jokes respecting the necessity of 
these great people finding the use of 
their feet, and exultation at the present 
and prognostics of the future downfall 
of the aristocracy. The mothers and 
frives examined the texture of the cur- 
tains and carpets, rang the china vasts 
to he secure that there was no flaw, and, 
having repeatedly turned and twisted 
every article which they desired to ap- 
propriate, put a triumphant mark against 
each in their catalogues, sayitig, * this is 
mine ; no one shall outbid me.’ Then 
the daughters were frequently appealed, 
to for an explanation of the use of sundry 
elegant trifles. — ‘ J say, Caroline, what s 
U u 
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to be done with this thin gome ? You 
that have never seen nothing but genteel 
life must know what all these gimcracks 
mean/ — c Law, in a, how you distract 
one ! — don't you see that 1 am quite ab- 
sorbedin this divine Murillo ? ' (the artist’s 
name was painted on the picture-frame). 
4 Ah, bello Toscano ! there is nothing, as 
Mr. Dent says, like the tender tints of 
the Venetians / — ( Well, for my part,’ 
cries the mother, 4 give me Somerset 
House; one sees green trees and blue 
skies in the pictures there, nothing like 
such dark dingy-looking things as these. 
Who is that brazen face with the bare 
neck?* pointing to a copy of a half- 
length, a Cleopatra by Giorgione. ‘ Oh, 
that 'is the portrait of lady Warrondale 
in the turban she wore at the race ball, 
and monstrous like it is/— Mrs. Gibson 
was very great indeed. She established 
herself in the principal suite of apart- 
ments, and acted as cicerone to all her 
acquaintance. f This was dear lady War- 
rendalc’s favorite window, where she 
used to sit admiring the prospick ; this 
was the poor dear lady’s chaise-lounge ; 
and here on this very hottonmn couch, 
she had sat next to her the last, the 
only, time she had dined at the castle/ 
Miss Gibson could point out the drawings 
of the young ladies, and to their talents 
Bhe attributed some masterly sketches of 
our most celebrated artists which deco- 
rated an ante-room, unappalled by the 
piercing steady gaze and curled lip of an 
amateur, who turned round to look at 
her as she made the assertion. The 
dowager Mrs. Fitz-allan pointed out to 
Mr. Blagden various alterations which 
had taken place in the mansion since the 
time of lord Warrendalc’s father, when 
she used to visit there,— all of course 
exceedingly unwise and unnecessary, and 
the remote causes of the present ruin of 
the family. The younger Mrs. Fitz- 
allan surveyed the superabundance of 
costly ornaments with a dissatisfied coun- 
tenance. Her own house had not been 
newly furnished since her marriage, and 
her son had reached the age of twenty- 
five vears, consequently the reflexions 
which the scene suggested were of the 
most painful and serious nature. She 
despaired of convincing her husband of 
the necessity of an entire revolution in 
the interior of his domicile, and to drag 
out a protracted existence in the midst 
of such antiquated lumber as disgraced 
her best rooms, was an almost intolera- 
ble evil; she fretted, and fumed, and 
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betrayed a discontented and repining 
spirit. Mrs. Lyon dragged her daughter 
through ail the liot-liouses and green- 
house's in search of rare plants, which 
would be likely to go cheap, negotiating 
with the gardener for choice flower- 
seeds, and making capital bargains of 
slips and cuttings which he had never 
dared to dispose of before, on the peril 
of losing his place, so tenacious was 
lady Warrcndalc in the preservation of 
her exotics, alas ! now doomed to court 
the vulgar gaze from Mrs. Lyon’s par- 
lour windows. I was charmed with 
Mrs. Osborne ; she came with her three 
youngest girls, and two line hoys, in 
their usual neat attire : not a riband or 
a flower had been added on the strength 
of the exaltation of her daughters by 
marriage, nor did this circumstance cause 
any alteration in her manners, which 
wore quiet and lady-like as before. The 
melancholy which formerly clouded her 
fine face was gone ; but her countenance 
was so mild, and her deportment so gen- 
tle, that her cheerfulness, though mani- 
fest, was not obtrusive. She received 
with pleasure the congratulations of the 
friends whom she had not seen since the 
weddings ; yet there was no boast or ex- 
ultation, no proud enumeration of Mrs. 
Sydney’s equipages and Mrs. Montague 
Hargrave’s servants. Elizabeth and Isa- 
bella, she said, were very happy, and in 
their husbands she anil Mr. Osborne 
seemed to have found sons ; hut she did 
not tell us that they were to be soon pre- 
sented at court, leaving this intelligence 
to find its way to Barton by the news- 
papers. Still such a circumstance was 
by no means a matter of indifference to 
her ; and she had at the moment a letter 
in her pocket, containing at her request 
a long description of the dresses which 
these beloved creatures were to wear. 
She knew that Elizabeth had a splendid 
set of diamonds, Mr: Sydney’s family- 
jewels, and that Montague had pur- 
chased for Isabella a profusion of tlie 
richest pearls. Little Charlotte, in the 
fulness of her heart, informed me that 
‘ her new brothers had sent her papa a 
fine horse and gig, that mama might 
ride sometimes, and that Henry had got 
a cadetship, and the back parlour was 
now full of books/ Her mother, though 
she kept these things to herself, did not 
check the delighted child in her com- 
munication, well knowing that it was 
not dictated by vanity. Bhe only smiled 
at her eager enumeration of these un- 
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wontctl luxuries, and the value of the 
horse and the price of the Stanhope were 
not mentioned, though one was thorough- 
bred, and the other came from the most 
esteemed builder in London. 

There were of course all the county 
families to be seen at the castle ; some 
came to look at the pictures, others with 
the intention of becoming purchasers at 
the auction, and a third set, perhaps the 
most numerous, merely to see the house 
and the company. One young lady, who 

was considered the beauty of shire, 

came for no other purpose than to he 
looked at, and she certainly divided the 
attraction with the Titians and the mir- 
rors. One day she came in a rose-colored 
bonnet; the next, she was enveloped 
from head to foot in pale blue ; on the 
third she only wore a mob cap, and on 
all she sate on a sofa in the most con- 
spicuous place, and seldom moved from 
her throne. This consequently became 
the rallying point for all the young men, 
especially when, tired of the stables, they 
stood in rows gazing, many being sta- 
tionary nearly the whole morning, and 
not one except young Fitz-allan, who 
carefully avoided the spot, so blind to 
female charms as to neglect paying the 
silent homage of the eyes to this fair 
piece of mischief. The 'squire, sullen 
and abstracted, stood moodily gazing on 
Grace Lyon, who was not allowed to 
quit her mother’s side; and, with a look 
of ill-humor, he turned his back upon the 
beauty, because his father had expressed 
a hope that her charms would efface the 
impression made by the widow’s daughter. 

.Surrounded by a host, of flatterers, the 
queen of the day was either unconscious 
or disdainful of Fitz-alian’s neglect ; she 
quaffed the delicious incense offered by 
the multitude, with evident delight, ap- 
parently never to be satiated with adu- 
lation. Contrasted with this dainty spe- 
cimen of affectation and vanity, was a 
lovely girl, who, entirely regardless of 
her person, and unconscious of her claims 
to attention, was wholly occupied in col- 
lecting information for the improvement 
of her mind. She had a decided taste 
for the fine arts, with very few oppor- 
tunities of cultivating it. I found her 
in some perplexity, and, though not pre- 
viously acquainted with her, I ventured 
to oiler her my services. There was a 
copy of a head supposed to be by Raphael 
in lady Warrendale's boudoir, and she 
had \in fortunately left her drawing ma- 
terials, carefully packed for,the occasion, 


behind her. ' I have heard of this pic- 
ture/ said she, ‘ without the least hope 
of ever seeing it, for it was difficult at 
any time to get admission to the castle, 
and this room was always closed upon 
people who were not intimate with the 
family. — 1 am surprised/ she added with 
much naivcU, ' that the fortunate pos- 
sessors of such treasures are not more 
liberal in their indulgences to persons 
less happily circumstanced. 1 should 
have been so thankful for an hour’s 
study of this sublime work ; and now in 
my agitation and anxiety (for it was not 
carelessness), I have come without my 
paper and pencils/ Mr. Blagden’s inti- 
macy at the house, and his command of 
tho library, enabled me to supply her 
with both. She was all gratitude, ami 
instantly began to employ herself, not 
stirring from lier occupation the whole 
time her party remained. On their de- 
parture she repeated her thanks, to me, 
and, unaware of the construction which 
might be placed on her words, said, 
smiling, f 1 shall be here again to-mor- 
row.* It was quite reviving to oon tem- 
plate this charming creature, when sur- 
rounded by so many mincing, lisping, 
dressed-up dolls, looking scorn upon all 
below them, or whispering satire to each 
other. My interest was divided between 
this unsophisticated child of nature, and 
poor Grace Lyon, who in the scene of 
festivity looked more pale and more 
hcartstriekcn than ever, exposed a6 she 
was to the frown of the dowager Mrs. 
Fitz-allan, and the angry glances of her 
lover’s father, — afraid to speak even to 
me, lest Arthur’s jealous ire should be 
aroused, and reproached by her mother 
for the depression of her spirits. 

On the third day of the bustle, ami 
whilst our carnival was at its height, a 
hack chaise drove up to the portal, no 
uncommon circumstance at the time, and 
therefore little regarded. The postilion 
dismounted and opened the door, for not 
a servant was at hand, and to our utter 
surprise we beheld Spencer Warrendale 
seated, or rather reclining in the corner 
of the vehicle, hagard and wan as if the 
finger of death already pointed at him, 
and totally ignorant of the Btate of affairs 
at the castle. 'Good Heaven!' I ex- 
claimed, 'What a scene for this poor 
ouug man! he ought not to be left 
ere.' ' The inns at Barton are fall/ 
said Mr. Gibson hesitating, and look- 
ing at me for encouragement : ' there will 
not be any accommodation or any quiet 
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for him in the village / — ‘ Mr. Blagden 
has only a bachelor’s house/ said I, ‘ but 
I will inform him of Mr. Warren dale's 
situation ; he will no doubt procure for 
him all the care and. attention which men 
are able to bestow upon each other/ — 
‘ Would it not be better to take him to my 
house?' said my companion — ‘ Lucy is at 
home ; she is an excellent nurse, and will 
kCc that lie is made as comfortable as pos- 
sible / — ‘ A lucky thought./ 1 replied: 4 no 
arrangement could be half so good/ — f f 
lyill step* into the chaise/ said Mr. Gib- 
son, 1 for I see he is quite insensible to 
ev^ry thing around him ; and perhaps 
you will be so kind as to mount my horse, 
and let Lucy know that I am convoying 
a sick guest. I would not have him 
made the gaze of the crowd/ 1 readily 
undertook the mission, and proceeded in 
a full gallop to Barton. Lucy, seeing 
me from the window riding with great 
speed on her father’s charger, concluded 
that some fatal accident had happened 
to him, and flew out into the road in an 
agony of terror. 1 had hoped to give her 
this alarm, as 1 imagined, when her fears 
had been strongly excited on a more 
shocking event, that she would be be tter 
able to bear the news which I was about 
to impart. I called out that all was well, 
and, throwing myself from my horse, 
imparted to her the intelligence of Mr. 
Warrendale’s danger, and his near ap- 
proach. As 1 expected, she was so thank- 
ful to hear of her father's safety, that 
she received the account with firmness, 
and instantly making a strong effort to 
subdue her agitation, she lost not a mo- 
ment in making the necessary prepara- 
tions, most grateful for being permitted 
to watch over the malady of, a beloved 
object, instead of being kept in a state of 
perpetual suspense, and dependent for all 
her information on the reports of others. 

The arrival of Mr. Warrendale, at such 
an inauspicious moment furnished con- 
versation for all the gossips. Mrs. Gib- 
son rose very high in public importance, 
in consequence of the intelligence which 
she daily promulgated respecting his 
health. As she harangued to her own 
circle, it was curious to observe the 
groupes of auditors which she attracted : 
persons who would not otherwise have 
condescended to accost her, now ap- 
proached under the pretence of examin- 
ing h table or a musical instrument, and 
were not only eager to learn whether the 
sick gentleman was likely to recover, 
but also to know the cause of his illness, 
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and how he happened to visit the castle 
at a period so extremely mal-a-prarm , 
and whether he had been plundered in 
Paris at the gaming-table, or poisoned 
in Italy by a jealous mistress. Mrs. Gib- 
son, to do her justice, w T as very liberal of 
her marvels. From the few incoherent 
sentences which Spencer had uttered, she 
made out a most surprising concatenation 
of circumstances, much to the 'annoyance 
of her husband, whose better sense sug- 
gested the propriety of being silent on 
the private history of his patron’s family. 
Fortune achieved for him what his own 
authority was unable to effect ; for sud- 
denly the bustle and agitation ceased; 
all the strangers were put to flight, 
and the castle relapsed into its former 
solitude and seclusion. There was not 
to he an auction, every thing having been 
disposed of by private contract to a young 
man of large fortune, who was expected 
to take immediate possession. The in- 
telligence was not altogether agreeable to 
the people, who could now only congre- 
gate at tlieir own parish- churches. The 
innkeepers and publicans were terribly 
discomfited; they had enjoyed a very 
brisk trade for the last week, and looked 
forward to a continuation of the jubilee. 

It was ce rtainly an inexcusable breach 
of faith on the part of lord \\ arrendale, 
after he had expressly promised an auc- 
tion ; but there are many who consider 
their own interest in preference to the 
amusement of their neighbours. The 
disappointment to those who had set 
the ; r hearts upon the possession of cer- 
tain cajidclahra, cabinets, and bits of 
china, was of the most afflicting nature, 
and human patience could scarcely sup- 
port it. After the first ebullition of 
anger had subsided, and time had in 
some degree reconciled the community 
to the loss of its promenade, ample sub- 
ject for conversation and conjecture was 
supplied by the purchaser of Warrendale 
Castle and its magnificent demesne. 
Even Mr. Warrendale became a dead 
letter, and was pronounced out of danger, 
and going to be married to Lucy Gibson, 
without making any impression upon the 
public mind, so completely was it ab- 
sorbed by curiosity respecting the new 
possessor of the castle. By preserving 
silence I kept a fair character in the vil- 
lage, and nobody guessed that he was a 
particular friend of mine, or that I had 
advised the measure which had put him 
in possession of one of die finest estates 
and best-appointed houses in the county. 
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CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON. 

The envy and jealousy that prevail 
among contemporary bards have been 
frequently noticed; yet the author of 
the Loves of the Angels lived on the 
most friendly terms with lord Byron ; 
Southey and Wordsworth are neighbours 
and friends; and sir Walter Scott has 
lately evinced his candor and liberality 
of mind in the following tribute to the 
memory of an illustrious poet. 

‘Thai mighty genius, which walked 
amongst men as something superior to 
ordinary mortality, and whose powers 
were beheld with wonder, and something 
approaching to terror, as if we knew not 
whether they were of good or of evil, is 
laid as soundly to rest as the poor pea- 
sant whose ideas never went beyond his 
daily task. The voice of just blame, and 
ZlhaQ of malignant censure, are at once 
silenced ; and w r c feel almost as if the 
great luminary of heaven had suddenly 
disappeared from the sky, at the moment 
when every telescope was leveled for the 
examination of the spots which dimmed 
its brightness. It is not now the ques- 
tion what were Byron’s faults, what his 
mistakes; hut how is the blank which 
he has left in British literature to be 
filled up? Not, we fear, in one genera- 
tion, which, among many highly gifted 
persons, lias produced none who ap- 
proach Byron in originalitif, the first 
attribute of genius. Only thirty-seven 
[-sir] years old : — so much already done 
for immortality— so much time remain- 
ing, as it seems to us short-sighted mor- 
tals, to maintain and to extend his fame, 
and to atone for errors in conduct and 
levities in composition: ■who will not 
grieve that such a race has been short- 
ened, though not always keeping the 
straight patTi ; such a lijjht extinguished, 
though sometimes flaming to dazzle and 
to bewilder? One word on this ungrate- 
ful subject ere we quit it for ever. 

* The errors of lord Byron arose nei- 
ther from depravity of heart,— for na- 
ture had not committed the anomaly of 
uniting to such extraordinary talents an 
imperfect moral sense, — nor from feel- 
ings dead to the admiration of virtue. 
No man had ever a kinder heart for 
sympathy, or a more open hand for the 
relief of distress : and no mind was ever 
more formed for the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of noble actions, provided he was 
convinced that the actors had proceeded 
on disinterested principles. But his 


wonderful genius was of a nature which 
disdained restraint, even when restraint 
was most wholesome. When at school, 
the tasks in which he excelled were those 
only which he undertook voluntarily; 
and his situation as a young man of rank, 
with strong passions, and in the uncon- 
trolled enjoyment of a considerable for- 
tune, added to that impatience of stric- 
tures or coercion which was natural to him. 
As an author, he refused to plead at the 
bar of criticism ; as a man, he would not 
submit to be morally amenable to the 
tribunal of public opinion. Remon- 
strances from a friend, of whose inten- 
tions and kindness he was secure, had 
often great weight with him ; but there 
were few who could venture on a task so 
difficult. Reproof he endured with im- 
patience, and reproach hardened him in 
nis error, — so that he often resembled 
the gallant war-steed, who rushes for- 
ward on the steel that wounds him. lit 
the most painful crisis of his private life, 
lie evinced this irritability and impa- 
tience of censure in such a degree, as 
almost to resemble the noble victim of 
the bull-fight, which is more maddened 
by the squibs, darts, and petty annoy- 
ances of the unworthy crowds beyond 
the lists, than by the lance of his nobler, 
and (so to speak) his more legitimate 
antagonist. In a word, much of that in 
which he erred was in bravado and scorn 
of his censors, and was done with the 
motive of JDrydcu's despot, f to show liis 
arbitrary power/ It is needless to say 
that this was a false and prejudiced view 
of such a contest ; and, il the noble bard 
gained a sort of triumph, by compelling 
the world to read poetry, though mixed 
with baser matter, because it was his, he 
gave, in return, an unworthy triumph 
to the unworthy, beside deep sorrow to 
those whose applause, in his cooler mo- 
ments, lie most valued. 

‘ It was the same with his .politics, 
which on several occasions assumed a 
tone menacing and contemptuous to the 
constitution of his country; while, in 
fact, he was in his own heart sufficiently 
sensible, not only of his privileges as a 
Briton, but of the distinction attending 
his high birth and rank, anrl was pecu- 
liarly sensitive of those shades which 
constitute what is termed the manners 
of a gentleman. Indeed, notwithstand- 
ing nis having employed epigrams, and 
all the petty war of wit, when such 
would have been much better abstained 
from, be would have been found, had a 
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ollision taken place between the dif* 
ffegent parties in the state, exerting all 
his energies in defence of that to which 
lie naturally belonged. 

f We are not Byron’s apologists, for 
note, alas! he needs none. His excel- 
lences will now be universally acknow- 
leged, $nd his faults (let us hope and 
believe) not remembered in his epitaph. 
It will be recollected what a part he has 
sustained in British literature since the 
first appearance of Childe Harold, a 
space of nearly sixteen years. There has 
,been no .reposing under the shade of his 
laurels, no living upon the resource of 
past reputation ; none of that coddling 
and petty precaution, which little au- 
thors caU ‘taking care of their fame/ 
Byron let his fame take care of itself. 
Hie foot was always in the arena , his 
shield hung always in the lists; and, 
although his own gigantic renown in- 
creased the difficulty of the struggle, 
since he could produce nothing, however 
great, which exceeded the public esti- 
mates of his genius, yet lie advanced to 
the honorable contest again and again, 
and came always off with distinction, 
almost always with complete triumph. 
As various in composition as Shakspcare 
himself (this will be admitted by all 
who are acquainted with liis Don Juan), 
he has embraced every topic of human 
life, ahd sounded every string on the di- 
vine harp, from its sjightest to its most 
powerful and heart-astounding tones. 
There is scarce a passion or a situation 
which has escaped his pen ; and lie 
might be drawn, like Garrick, between 
the weeping and the laughing , muse, al- 
though bis most powerful efforts have 
certainly been dedicated to Melpomene. 
His genius seemed as prolific as various. 
THe most prodigal use did not exhaust 
his powers, and seemed rather to increase 
their vigour. Neither Childe Harold, 
nor any of the most beautiful of his ear- 
lier tales, contain more exquisite morsels 
of poetry than are to be found scattered 
through the cantos of Don Juan, amidst 
veraes which he appears to have thrown 
off with an effort as spontaneous as that 
of a tree resigning its leaves to the wind. 
But that noble tree will never more bear 
fruit or blossom ! It has been cut down 
in its strength, and the past is all that 
remains to us of Byron. We can scarce 
reconcile ourselves to the idea — scarce 
think that the voice is silent for ever, 
bursting so often on our ear, was 
often heard with , rapturous admiration. 


sometimes with regret, but always with 
the deepest interest : — 

* All that ’s bright must fade, 

The brightest still die fleetest.’ 

‘ With a strong feeling of awful sor- 
row, we take leave of the subject. Death 
creeps upon our most serious as well as 
upon our most idle employments; and 
it is a reflexion solemn and gratifying, 
that he found our Byron in no moment 
of levity, but contributing his fortune 
and hazarding his life, in behalf of a 
people only endeared to him by their 
past glories, and as fellow-creatures suf- 
fering under the yoke of a heathen op- 
pressor. To have fallen in a crusade 
for freedom and humanity, as in olden 
times it would have been an atonement 
for the blackest crimes, may in the pre- 
sent be allowed to expiate greater follies 
than even exaggerated calumny lias pro- 
pagated against Byron */ 


tiij: miseries of a s tai: e-coach ; 
by an American Humorist. 

‘ After all,' says madamc de Stael, 
‘it is a melancholy pleasure to travel/ 
My dear Corinna, what an expression ! 
‘a pleasure to travel!’ You might as 
well have said, ‘ D’abord ce n’est qu’un 
tristc plaisir que de se fa ire a cracker un 
dent T However pleasant it might be to 
you to roll in your baronial traveling 
cairiage from Geneva to Paris, to meet 
tlic incense of your adoring beaux esprit s, 
1 can assure your illustrious shade, that 
the American stage-coach is quite an- 
other aflair. The very genius of incon- 
venience seems to have invented it, and 
to continue his ungracious assistance to 
arrange its evolutions. 

Misery 1st. Packing. 


* It is known that his lonlship, some 
years ago, chiefly with a view of assisting Mr. 
Moore the poet in a pecuniary way, transmitted 
to England n memoir of himself, to be offered 
to Mr. Murray for a considerable sum, and 
not published before his decease. The money 
was received; but Mr. Moore, finding, on 
perusal, that the work contained various state- 
ments ahd reflexions which rtiight be injurious 
to the feelings of the widow and relatives of 
his noble friend, consented, with the most 
honorable feelings, to the destruction of the 
manuscript, and engaged to refund the money. 
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2. After a sleepless night of anxiety, 
on the eve of the fatal day, mixed with 
the interesting reflexions — is every thing 
right in my valise? — will Mary remem- 
ber to wake me at four? — where did I 
pack my shaving apparatus? &c. — you 
drop into a perturbed sleep, which in 
half an hour is' broken by the appalling 
cry — e The stage is comet sir. You 
wake with aching head and low spirits, 
and would give every thing in the world, 
except your already-paid passage money, 
to sleep till nine. 

3. Getting into the coach in the dark, 
treading on th e lect of the peevish, sleepy 
occupants — you are stuck upon the midst 
of tne narrow, tottering, middle seat, 
with no back to lean against, and two 
or three trunks already in possession of 
the place destined for your legs. A sick 
child is waked by your entree, and the 
mother opens on an octave higher than 
concert pitch, to drown his cries and aid 
in waking him thoroughly. After keep- 
ing you in this state half an hour, the 
coachman drives on, and you are greeted 
with the muttered curse of your opposite 
male fellow-passenger, as you pitch 
against him, and the whining c dear 
me I htddif mercy ,' of the ladies (to use 
the coachman’s hyperbolical compliment 
to the gingham-draped travelers), on 
whom in turn you recoil. 

4*. A breakfast at a poor tavern. Do- 
mestic coffee, sweetened with maple 
sugar — heavy, coarse bread — tough, cold 
ham. No napkins, no salt spoons, no 
egg cups, no toast. You have now a 
view of your fellow-passengers, who are 
to bear you company throughout a long 
summer's day. And first of the ladies 
— the sick child's cross mother — a red, 
fat, snuff-faced widow, and two old maids 
with faded silk gowns and gold neck- 
laces. The men ignorant and presuming, 
wrangling about manufactures and poli- 
tics, and treating their salivary glands 
with a profusion of tobacco. You have 
a fine time to reflect on your folly in 
leaving the charming, cheerful break- 
fast at C 's, the strong, hot amber 

of the coffee, the light French rolls, the 
Vauxhall ham, and, above all, the rosy, 
laughing girls, blooming and giggling 
from their morning slumbers, ana full 
of the amusements and sports of the 
day. 'Cast a longing, lingering look 
behind.’ 

6. As you are about to remount the 


prudence for your valise. Remember, at 


this convenient season, you forgot it* 
You thus endure, like tne man In the 
play, not only disgrace and inconve- 
nience, but positive loss. Forced to 
open your heavy, large, close-packed 
trunk twenty times a day, for want of 
the valise as a tender — your imagination 
dwelling on it with nervous tenacity,— 
c So neat a valise — so convenient— all 
my dressing articles — the very valise I 
had abroad — how could I lose it?' 

6. A rough, stony road, wooden springs 
to the carriage, the horses as well as the 
driver in spirits, or deep clinging mud, 
lazy driver, and tired horses— long stages 
of 12 or 15 miles with a heavy load. 

7. Wishing to make a cross-cut, you 
are told at the next village, you will cer- 
tainly find horses. Arrive, and while 
seeking the landlord, let the former stage 
drive off. Find out that there are no 
horses in. Perquisitions, reluctantly and 
indolently made for you at the doctor's, 
'Squire L.’s, &c. unsuccessful, it being 
the landlord’s interest to detain you. 

8. A day at a country tavern— no 
books, amusements, or company — no 
good wine— no agreeable prospect— no 
pleasant scenery— no pretty diainlur- 
maids. The day seems like a little 
eternity — 

‘ Nothing there is to conic, and nothing past/ 

9. Arrive at your destination — hotel 
full — are corkscrewed up five pair of 
stairs to a little low, dark chamber, with 
two beds. The servant vanishes under 
the artful pretence of filling your dressing 
pitcher, but returns not — no bell — grope 
down to the bar — every one busy with 
the previous customers, in their new 
coats and smooth skins— bar-keeper, 
from your muddy traveling frock and 
long beard, takes you for your owh ser- 
vant, and minds nothing you say — dress- 
ing to go out — find that every thing you ( 
want is precisely at the nadir of your 
trunk, which is not quite so handy as 
an elephant's— clothes full of wrinkles— 
cravats yellow — quizzed by the native 
dandies in the reading and bar-rooms— 
nobody to whom you have cards at home 
—your banker in the country to stay a 
fortnight— little money and no credit** 
see a fine girl in the street, who* laughs 
at your yankee coat instead of falling is 
love with you, comme de raison**** find 
the proverb true, that a prophet is not 
honored in his own country— treated 
rudely at the table sthote— quarrel— no 
friend to take your note— mate yoftr 
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dying arrangements— no friend to leave 
them with — bound over to keep the peace 
—no friend to be bail— get into the coach 
to return— every thing worse than be- 
fore, because you have no curiosity to 
gratify, and have tired your body and 
mind into a state of querulous despond- 
ence. Arrive at home, and learn that 
in your absence your firm has failed, 
and your mistress married your rival. 

THE STORY OP RIP VAN WINKLE. 

The supposed feelings of a person 
who has unconsciously slept for twenty 
years, considering that long period as 
only the lapse of a night, have given 
occasion to various talcs ; and the author 
of the Sketch-Book, profiting by the 
legend, has converted it into an amusing 
and well-written story. Having pre- 
sented it to our readers on a former oc- 
casion*, we only refer to it at present 
with a view of pointing out that part 
which our designer regarded as the most 
proper for delineation. Hip van Winkle, 
on liis return to his old neighbourhood, 
stares about him with a stupid look of 
astonishment; is importuned by one and 
harassed by another; beholds, leaning 
against a tree, a counterpart of himself, 
as he appeared when he left his house 
before his long sleep; recognises his 
daughter, whom he finds with an infant 
in her arms; and, after doubting his 
own identity, like the Irishman who 
said he had been changed by his nurse, 
is brought to a due sense of the won- 
derful event. 

MY NOTE-BOOK. 

A certain feeling of modesty pre- 
vents us from treating our calumniators 
with the contempt we feel for them. We 
regard them as beings so vile that we 
dare not show we know all their base- 
ness. 

There are things which a delicate mind 
is ashamed to appear to know. To per- 
ceive them, or conjecture them, seems to 
be a stain. This delicacy, which few can 
comprehend, frequently gives to persons, 
who think nobly, the appearance of a 
blindness , or a credulity which belongs not 
to them. 

There are occasions when nothing can 
repair tlie effect of a word rashly uttered. 
Tire friend or the lover can pardon, but 
not forget. A heart deeply wounded is 
completely restored. Tenderness 
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and sensibility may preserve from re- 
sentment, but not from suffering. 

Great errors are often connected with 
elevated sentiments ; but, in order to un- 
derstand this, we must ourselves possess 
greatness of soul. 

Those who waste their incomes by 
splendor of dress or equipage, may be 
said to resemble a town on fire, which 
shines by that which destroys. 

Past time is frequently thought better 
of than the present (though the one may 
be neither more nor less fortunate than 
the other), because the anxieties that 
embittered the days which are gone are 
softened, if not forgotten ; so that, while 
we are alive to all the disquietudes of the 
present time, we seem to remember only 
the enjoyments of the past. 

Nothing ensures the success of a fine 
woman so much as the general acknow- 
legement of her charms. Confidence, 
thus secured, adds to her graces, by pro- 
ducing a sort of tranquillity which re- 
sembles gentleness, and even modesty. 
To employ with ease all our means of 
pleasing, it is necessary to have a reliance 
an a favorable prepossession. Much can- 
not be obtained without risking a little. 
But what do we hazard when we know 
that nothing will be judged rigorously, 
and that every thing that can be ap- 
proved will receive universal applause ? 
The timid and the modest see none in 
society hut imposing observers and en- 
lightened and severe judges: but the 
confident, flattered by tlicir self-love, 
never suppose that they meet with any 
but inferiors and admirers. If they have 
sufficient address to conceal this opinion, 
what great advantage they have over 
others ! 

Frugality is good, if benevolence be 
joined to it. The former, without the 
latter, brings covetousness; the latter, 
without the former, brings prodigality. 
Both together make an excellent temper. 

Hospitality is good, when the poor are 
objects of our bounty ; otherwise it bor- 
ders on waste. 

Perhaps I may be thought to degrade 
human nature by comparing it with a 
sounding instrument. But when I see 
old Harpax capable of exulting at no- 
thing but the jingle of his money, or his 
nephew only delighted with the rattling 
of the dice-box ; the music of their whole 
lives does not, in my opinion, come up 
to the variety or number (to say nothing 
of their sweetness) of notes on a salt-box. 
To what can I compare Clarinda, when 
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site stuns us with* her continual noise, 
while she is repeating her adventures, 
her conquests, her bargains, her misfor- 
tunes, but a drum? What is Flavia, 
with her changing notes, dying airs, and 
seraphic raptures, but an /Eolian harp ? 
And what is Amaryllis, who keeps a list 
of all tile miscarriages and indiscretions 
of her acquaintance, and proclaims scan- 
dalous anecdotes through the town, but 
a trumpet ? 

Flacourt, in his history of the island 
of Madagascar, gives us a sublime prayer, 
used by the people whom we call sa- 
vages. — < 0 Eternal! have mercy upon 
me, because 1 am passing away ; — O In- 
finite ! because 1 am but a speck ; — O 
Most Mighty! because 1 am weak; — O 
Source of Life ! because I draw nigli to 
the grave; — O Omniscient! because I 
am in darkness ; — O All-bounteous ! be- 
cause 1 am poor;— O All-sufficient! be- 
cause I am nothing/ 

We should observe, says Socrates, that 
the sun, which seems designedly exposed 
to the view of the whole creation, permits 
no one, steadily, to behold it. Every 
instrument employed by Heaven is in- 
visible. The thunder is darted from on 
high ; it dashes in pieces every thing it 
meets ; but no one can see it fall, strike, 
or return. The winds are invisible, 
though we see the ravages they commit, 
and feel their influence the moment they 
begin to blow. If there be any thing in 
man that partakes of the divine nature, 
it is his soul: there can he no doubt that 
this is his directing, governing principle ; 
yet it is impossible to sec it. Hence we 
may learn not to despise things which 
are invisible, but to acknowledge their 
powers in their effects, and to honor the 
Deity. 

One great source of vexation proceeds 
from our indulging too sanguine hopes 
of enjoyment from the blessings we ex- 
pect, and feeling too much indifference 
for those we possess. Young says, 

4 The present moment like a wife we shun, 

And ne'er enjoy, because it is our own.* 


DEATH or BELZONI. 

This enterprising man was a native 
of Padua, where he received merely a 
common education ; but he subsequently 
gave himself a tincture of science, and 
extended his knowlcge by diligent in- 
quiry and investigation. In the year 
1803 he arrived in England, and entered 
soon after into the matrimonial state, 
vo i,. v. 


It is said that he was for some time 
a performer at Astley's amphitheatre; 
but, as we cannot easily refer to the 
records of that house, or tile news- 
papers of that period, we leave tlio 
point undecided. He visited Egypt in 
1815, to superintend the construction of 
machines for the irrigation of the lands, 
and he performed other services in that 
country at the desire of the pasha. His 
travels have been occasionally noticed in 
our miscellany. In 1823, he left Eng- 
land fpr the prosecution of discoveries in 
the interior of Africa. His friends and 
the public hoped that he might be 
enabled to reach Timbuctoo; hut, in 
his way to Benin, he was seized with a 
dangerous indisposition, which proved 
fatal. lie was tall and athletic in his 
person, mild and Engaging in his man- 
ners and behaviour. His courage and for- 
titude, and his persevering spirit, fitted 
him for the execution of bold schemes, 
and his sagacity and good sense aided the 
effect of those qualities. His brother 
Francis is a man of talent, and is not de- 
stitute of scientific attainments; but 
whether he will pursue the course pointed 
out by the deceased adventurer, remains 
to be proved. 


A VISIT Flio-M THE KING Or THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS ; 

WITH A PORTRAIT. f 

Since captain Cook’s fatal visit to 
Owhyliee, the subjects of Creat-llritain 
have bad frequent intercourse with the 
Sandwich islands ; and, as the natives 
arc more docile and less intractable than 
many of the savage tribes of the Pacific 
ocean, the effect has been seen in their 
gradual approach to civilisation. They 
have imbibed a taste for European ha- 
bits and arts; they have formed naval 
establishments, entered into regular com- 
merce, erected schools, and encouraged 
the propagation of Christianity. . It may 
be remembered that the sovereignty of 
Owliyhee was ceded to our late monarch 
in a meeting of the chieftains; but he 
was not inclined to exercise any authority 
in consequence of this grant. It does not 
appear that Riho-ltiho (as the king who 
has visited this country is styled) intends 
to renew this surrender ; but it is be- 
lieved that his jealousy of lldssian en- 
croachment has induced him to solicit 
the honor and advantage of a defensive 
alliance with our sovereign. 

This distinguished stranger resembles, 
2x 
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in his features that adventurer (named 
Onaai), who came to England many years 
ago from one of the Society islands : in- 
deed, the natives of all the islands, both 
in the North and South Pacific, appear 
to be of the same race. His complexion 
is black rather than tawny: his coun- 
tenance is not deficient in expression, his 
figure is manly and well-proportioned. 
The queen, whose person is rather mas- 
culine than delicate, considerably ex- 
ceeds him in stature ; her manners arc 
easy and unembarrassed, and her de- 


mcauor and deportment would not dis- 
grace an European. They are fond of 
cards, and smoking is also one of their 
recreations. They do not present them- 
selves very frequently before the public, 
nor do they seem to be actuated by that 
spirit of curiosity which influenced the 
emperor Alexander and his sister: but 
they have made their appearance at the 
two major theatres and the opera-house, 
where they were pleased with the hearty 
welcome of the audience, and still more 
delighted by the performances. 


df (ite 


Whatever may have been said of 
the inferiority of the present exhibition 
at the Koyal Academy to many of the 
preceding displays, wc still think that 
there is that degree of varied merit which 
calls for respectful notice. We therefore 
resume the subject with pleasure, and 
shall endeavour to unite accuracy of re- 
mark with candor of decision. 

There is a portrait which we ought to 
have mentioned before, because it dis- 
plays considerable talent. It represents 
the widow of general Riego, the Spanish 
patriot. The countenance is not beau- 
tiful, but the look is interestingly pen- 
sive : — the lady's mind seems to be dwell- 
ing intensely on the memory of her bus- 
hand. Her regret and sorrow hastened 
her death. 

Mr. Martin seems to have treated the 
Academy with disrespect, in sending his 
design for the Seventh Plague of Egypt, 
while his finished picture on the same 
subject embellishes one of the rooms 
lately opened by the Society of British 
'Artists ; but there arc many who think 
that his -drawings are superior to his 
completed paintings. 

We rather wish that artists would 
make choice of subjects, than execute 
those which arc suggested to them ; for 
they are always more successful in the 
former instance. A gold medal was 
offered for the best representation of the 
contest between the arch-angel Michael 
and Satan for the body of Moses, and 
three pieces Were consequently pro- 
duced, of which the merit is by no means 
striking: That of Mr. Hurlstone was 
deemed the best by the academicians ; 
but to Mr. Wood's piece, in the opinion 
of others, the prize ought to have been 
awarded. 

Mr. Briggs has not increased his re- 


putation by his picture of Edward III., 
queen Isabella, and the earl of March. 
Its power of light and shade may be 
commended as broad and effective; but 
the figures arc not sufficiently elegant or 
dignified, and the piece is defective in 
character and sentiment. The Triumph 
of Rubens, by Stcphanoff, is a fine 
sketch, the idea of which was borrowed 
from Northcotc’s Dream of a Painter : it 
is free and bold in design, rich and glow- 
ing in color. — Newton's M. de Pour- 
ceaugnac, or the Patient in spite of him- 
self, abounds with humor and spirit. 
Two pieces, by Dighton, possess consi- 
derable merit, if they claim not the 
praise of first-rate excellence. One re- 
presents an attack upon a party of En- 
glish by the banditti of the Roman ter- 
ritory : it is well conceived and skilfully 
executed. The other is entitled f a High- 
land Clan escorting the Regalia of Scot- 
land' — an incident which occurred during 
the king’s visit. A ‘ Peep at Pressing 
for a Masquerade,' by Ramsay, is full of 
spirit and character. The footman’s tip- 
toe anxiety is particularly amusing, and 
curiosity is well blended with the fear of 
d< lection.— A droll subject has been ably 
handled by Good, who calls it ‘ Rum- 
maging an old W ardrobc.' This picture 
exhibits much of that whim in which the 
artist seems to delight; and he is evi- 
dently at home among the antiquated 
dresses. The principal figure is a girl, 
who has arrayed herself in an old-fa- 
shioned brocade gown. Various other ar- 
ticles of obsolete finery are dragged forth 
from their respective repositories, by her 
companions, who seem to treat them 
very unceremoniously ; whilst an old 
woman, who is about to enter the room, 
appears as if inclined to spoil their sport, 
and tcacli them to behave more respect- 
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fully toward those treasures, which pro- 
bably adorned her youthful charms. 

Clatcr, a promising young artist, has 
produced two pieces which deserve at- 
tention. They are taken from domestic 
life, and are well drawn and neatly 
finished : one is on the subject of per- 
suasion ; the other is styled the ‘ Morn- 
ing Lecture, or late Hours improved/ — 
Sour Grapes, by Bigg, may be praised as 
a very lively picture ; the tale is well 
told, and the figures are full of expres- 
sion.— The Mouse, by Miss Sharpies, is 
much admired, as it evinces skill, humor, 
and feeling. 

Among the landscapes and water- 
pieces we observe many which reflect 
great credit on the artists. Those of Col- 
lins and Calcott need only be seen to be 
admired. The view of Bucklaml and tile 
scene at Turvey, by the former, are well 
drawn and beautifully colored. The 
view of Rochester from the river below 
the bridge, by the latter, displays an 
airiness and breadth of shadow finely 
contrasted with a beautiful effect of light. 
A ‘ Boat passing a Lock/ by Constable, 
is clear and pure in color, and deep in 
tone. Dauby’s ‘ Sun-Set at Sea after a 
Storm/ is well conceived and finely exe- 
cuted. Through the gloom which hangs 
over the ocean, a raft is seen, with some 
exhausted mariners faintly attempting 
to guide it with the oars ; some of their 
companions are dying around them, and 
a shark is waiting for h is prey. The set- 
ting sun is of a blood-red, and glares 
upon the waters with a tremendously 
grand effect. 

The present exhibition is particularly 
rich ill architectural designs. There is 
a striking piece by Gandy in this branch 
of art, — a geometrical elevation of part 
of a front for a palace. Many are of opi- 
nion that his majesty has no residence 
worthy of his exalted rank and station ; 
but we think that he is sufficiently pro- 
vided with splendid mansions, and there- 
fore wo are nut disposed to recommend 
an adoption of this magnificent plan, for 
the mere purpose of removing the f stigma 
fixed upon us by foreigners, who assert 
that the residence of our monarch is in- 
ferior to the abodes of many of his sub- 
jects/ The design is not without faults 
and incongruities ; but, upon the whole, 
it has ap imposing air and great splendor 
of effect. 

The Sketch of Athens, by Cockerell, 
gives a good idea of an ancient ci;ty ; it 
must have required diligent investiga- 
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tion, and is seemingly the result of cor- 
rect research. The view of the Eroch- 
thoum, by Inwood, is formed from a 
comparison of tlic remains which existed 
in 1819, with the accounts given by 
Pausanias and other authors : it is a fine 
drawing, but the picturesque effect inight 
have been improved. The designs of 
Wilkins for the new buildings at King's 
College, Cambridge, are proofs of his ar- 
chitectural talent; yet we doubt whe- 
ther the style adopted by him in imita- 
tion of that which prevailed in the Tudor 
period, will harmonise with the neigh- 
bouring structures. The interior of a 
hall for the same college, by Inman, is 
a chaste and pleasing design. A Sculp- 
ture Galleiy, by Mee, is objectionable 
for the coupled columns ; but it is a good 
design in other respects, and he has in- 
troduced the ancient statues in a tasteful 
manner. A design for a general Post- 
Office, by Mead, is skilfully arranged 
and adjusted, and exhibits considerable 
talent; and one for a naval hospital, by 
Purser, offers every requisite for such ail 
establishment. 

There is also a fine display in the 
sculptural department. Chan trey’s statue 
of Dr. Jackson, dean of Christ-churchy 
is perhaps the best of all the figures 
which lie ever executed : there is great 
expression in the countenance ; the atti- 
tude is solemn and dignified ; and the 
drapery is admirably represented. The 
statue of Watt the engineer, by the same 
artist, is nearly equal to the former, and 
some would probably prefer it for its in- 
teresting simplicity ; but in the figure 
of the late countc ss of Liverpool, be has 
been less successful. Sculptors are foil. I 
of the story of Psyche. Frecbairn h.v; 
given a good sketch of that admired per- 
sonage, with her little lover, and FIa\- 
rnan and Lege have produced her figure 
ill a still better style. Wcstmacott’s 
Nymph is censured by a critic as being 
deficient in grace and true simplicity ; 
but the remark is uncandid ; a more 
pleasing specimen of art we have rarely 
witnessed. Sievier has distinguished 
himself by a fine representation of a 
sleeping Bacchante, and by a well-exe- 
cuted bust of lord Francis Gower. Baily’s 
bust of Fuseli is spirited and character- 
istic, and Bebnes has done equal justice 
to Mr. Lambton. Adam tonsoling Eve, 
a groupe by Seonlar, evinces his know- 
legc, not only of anatomical proportion, 
but also of nature and character. # 
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The late concerts in the metropolis 
do not require very particular notice. 
There was much repetition in the pieces, 
and nd improvement appeared in the in- 
strumental performances. Sapio’s be- 
nefit was honored with a fashionable at- 
tendance and he stood prominently 
out, even by the side of Braham and 
Sinclair, pleasing every one by his manly 
style and the fine quality of his voice. 
His brother made his debut as a bass 
singer, with a considerable flexibility of 
voice, a fine round tone, and some dc r 
gree of taste and skill. Miss Paton has 
appeared to advantage at several of these 
concerts, and two very young ladies, of 
the name of Cawse, have given strong 
indications of vocal talent. 

A concert for the benefit of young 
Aspull was very well attended, and the 
skilful exertions of the performers cor- 
responded witli the judicious choice of 
the pieces. When we say that Miss 
Stephens and Mesdames Pasta and dc 
Begnis exerted themselves on this oc- 
casion, it will readily be allowed that 
the singing was excellent ; but the ex- 
traordinary genius of the boy formed the 
chief attraction of the evening. 

Among the late musical publications, 
the following may be deemed most wor- 
thy of notice. 

Hies, alluding to his own departure, 
has published the Ilfaut partir of Blan- 
gini, with variations* for tnc piano-forte ; 
and this is one of his most pleasing com- 
positions. — A divertimento , by the same 
composer, is an elegant lesson, with 
many passages of very sweet expression ; 
and learners will not find it particularly 
difficult. 

Two Rondos for the same instrument 
by Moscheles (save a musical critic), 
* partake of the character of the other 
compositions of the master, namely, 

, strength and energy, tempered by a cul- 
tivated taste, and natural elegance of 


TgE KING’S THEATRE. 

No object of attraction made a more 
forcible appeal to the musical part of the 
community, than the benefit of Madame 
Catalani. The house was crowded to 
excess, and the hopes of high gratifi- 


rnihd. The interest never languishes, 
but is preserved by frequent changes in 
the construction and sentiment, united 
with spirit and flowing melody/ 

Bochsa has a Fantasia and variations 
on the favorite Scotisli air, Kelvin Grove. 
The lesson is not in his best manner, 
and it requires the energy of his own 
style of playing to make it very effective ; 
but it evidently rises above ordinary 
productions. 

Cianchcttini’s Irish Fantasia has less 
of fancy in its composition than in its 
style of performance. This is observable 
in the numerous marks of expression, 
the changes of measure and rhythm, and 
in the abundance of ornament. In com- 
posing for ( Catalani, lit? has adapted his 
works to that singer’s peculiar manner 
of gracing and execution ; and tlic slow 
Irish air affords an illustration of this 
remark. 

An Italian Serenade with variations , 
by Kiullmark, is one of bis best works : 
the subject is melodious and graceful, 
and the variations arc light, smooth, and 
brilliant. 

Mr. Calkin has arranged The Maid of 
tlic Valley , with variations, so as tomato 
it a good lesson for practice or amuse- 
ment among those who do not seek the 
highest rank in art. His six numbers 
of French airs contain many agreeable 
pieces of the same description. 

Cipriani Potter has composed for the 
Harmonicon LcDlpart de Vienne, a Rhap- 
sody, which evinces his taste and fancy. 

The air c Oh say not woman's heart is 
bought,’ comjmedhy Whitaker, arranged 
with accompaniment sfor the flute and 
violoncello , by S. Goadby, is a delightful 

S icce, and the variations have no small 
egree of merit. 


cation were fully answered. She per- 
formed the part of Susanna, in Le Nozzc 
di Figaro, with grace, archness, and vi- 
vacity, and executed the airs in a fas- 
cinating style. The Countess was per- 
sonated by Madame de Begnis, whose 
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lady-like demeanor suited the character ; 
ana the tender and lamenting airs which 
are allotted to the deserted wife lost 
nothing of their delicacy and sweetness 
by her execution. They were given 
with a pathos and feeling which thrilled 
through the heart ; and her duet with 
Catalani was remarkably fine. The 
character of the Page was sustained by 
Madame Biagioli very prettily. Her 
acting was airy and pleasant, and her 
singing evinced purity of taste. Her 
execution of Voi chc snpete , in parti- 
cular, was highly creditable to her ta- 
lents. Signor de Bcgnis was a pleasant 
Figaro, and he gave the well-known 
and justly-admired air. Non piu andrai , 
with the most effective humor. 

/ 

DRURY- LANE THEATRE. 

One of the props of this house, to 
the great regret of the public, lately re- 
tired from theatrical life. Wc allude to 
the veteran Munden, who, after repeat- 
ing many of his characters with little 
abatement of his former spirit, acted for 
the last time on the 3 1st of May. Sir 
Robert Bramble and old Dozey were the 
parts which he then selected ; and if he 
did not display that buoyant alacrity 
which would ' have precluded all ob- 
servance of the decline of his vigor, he 
erformed with judgement, skill, and 
umor. He said, in his valedictory ad- 
dress, ‘ When I call to remembrance 
that five and thirty years have elapsed 
since I first had the honor of appear- 
ing before you, I am forcibly reminded 
that I ought to leave the scene for 
younger and gayer spirits. — I shall carry 
with me into private life the deep and 
indelible remembrance of that kind and 
liberal indulgence with which you have 
at all times regarded my humble efforts 
to amuse. I feel that I am poor in 
thanks; but your kindness is registered 
here, and never will be forgotten ; and 
should the recurrence of early association 
occasionally bring back the veteran co- 
median to your recollection, he will ask 
for no higher fame/ — Having taken fre- 
quent notice of his public performances, 
we take this opportunity of paying a 
tribute of respect to his private worth ; 
and we sincerely wish him a long enjoy- 
ment of ease, tranquillity, and comfort. 

A new piece of the melo-dramatic 
species has been lately produced at this 
house. It is called the Revolt of the 
Greeks ; but it is not so interesting as 
an able treatment of that subject might 


have rendered it. It was, however, fa* 
vorably received, and has been occa&doiv 
ally repeated. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Three new pieces have entertained 
the frequenters of this theatre, since our 
last report. One is & comedy in three 
acts, bearing the title of Charles the 
Second, or the merry Monarch ; another 
is. My own Man , a farce ; and the third 
is the Castellans Oath, a. raelo-drama. 

The plot of the comedy may thus bo 
given. — The queen, feeling herself much 
neglected by his majesty, in consequence 
of his nocturnal rambles, devises with 
lady Clara a stratagem by which Blie 
hopes to disgust her husband with his 
irregular course of life. Clara, to whom 
the earl of Rochester is paying his ad- 
dresses, consents to his proposals, on the 
condition that he will assist in the plan. 
The carl agrees, and learning from liis 
protege Edward, that he is in love with 
Mary, the niece of captain Copp, land- 
lord of the Grand Admiral at Wapping, 
he persuades his sovereign to attend him 
thither in the disguise of a seaman. 
The king falls into the snare laid for 
him. Arriving at the rendezvous, he 
meets with Mary, whom- Rochester, 
from tlie information of the landlord, 
discovers to be his own niece ; and that 
nobleman, when the moment arrives for 
executing his purpose, privately with- 
draws, having first left Charles without 
a penny in his pocket. In this dilemma, 
the royal wanderer gives up his watch 
to the angry landlord, who, suspecting 
it to be stolen, goes out to ascertain the 
fact. The king in the mean time escapes ; 
the watch is found to be his property ; 
he smiles at the trick ; and Edward is 
united to Mary. 

Mr. Charles Kemble personated the 
royal character with vivacity and spirit, 
and Jones rendered the part of Rochester 
more prominent than the author had 
made it ; and the vocal powers of Du- 
ruset and Miss Tree, as the two lovers, 
increased the general effect of the piece, 
which was honored with decided appro- 
bation. 

With regard to the farce we may ob- 
serve, that It exhibited some good acting, 
but its success wasdoubtM. The melo- 
drama was received with applause ; but, 
containing only the usual fbpeiieats of 
such pieces, it does not require a specific 
description. . * 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


OTERA DRESS. 

White satin dress, with a row of Vandyck trimming at the edge of the hem ; 
above which are two wadded rpuleaux, and over them an ornament, forming a row 
of diamonds ; across these runs a rouleau, confined* by ring straps. Plain body, 
with a narrow bouffont drapery of gauze round the neck, fastened in front with a 
large rosette, formed of pearls : the belt has the same superb fastening in front. 
I4nk Valois hat, with white feathers, and broad pink crape lappets, floating loose : 
on the hair, under the hat, a wreath of small red roses. Necklace, one row of 
large pearls ; pearl bracelets and ear-rings. On quitting the theatre, or an 
evening party, an opera cloke is thrown over this dress, of pink satin, lined with 
dove-color, and trimmed with swansdown. 

COURT DRESS. 

A petticoat of white net, over pink satin, trimmed with blond in festoons, orna- 
ments of white satin, and roses. Train and body of pink satin, splendidly orna- 
mented with full-blown roses ; the body trimmed with blond, so as to form the 
Gallo-Greek style. Bandeau of diamonds, with full court plume of white ostrich 
feathers. Ear-pendants and necklace of diamonds. 

N. B. The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrcpoint, Ed ward-street, Portman-square. 

monthly calendar of fabhion. dress, which Is either of Swedish blue, 

violet, or pluin-color. Some spencers are 

The metropolis is now completely made to lace behind ; most of these, as 
. thronged ; nor do we imagine it will be well as the new pelisses, are made 
even partially deserted at present: when without collars, and are surmounted at 
the midsummer recess takes place, then the throat by the handsome lace frill, 
the anxious mother will, perhaps, re- or a double colerette of beautiful cin- 
move her offspring to a purer air at the broidery, on which openwork is very 
family country seat, or to the salubrious conspicuous and finely executed ; these 
watering-place; but the fathers belong- colerettes arc very perceptibly pointed, 
ing to St. Stephen’s chapel must remain, and are broad. A contrariety winch we 
while their 'duties require them : there know not how to account for marks the 
are, therefore, many families that will fashion of the sleeves at the present day, 
not depart tUl all can leave town together, not only in pelisses and spencers, but in 
and London will not be completely dresses for home costume : some are ex- 
thinned till the retiring of parliament. travagantly full, while others sit close to 

Wherever we now turn our eyes, we the arm; it therefore puzzles us to declare 
behold Fashion arrayed in all the gaiety which is most fashionable. Muslin pe- 
and versatility of the early summer, lisscs, lined with colored sarcenet, and 
White dresses are now conspicuous in slightly trimmed with lace, it is expected 
the open carriage, with light-colored will become very fashionable as the sum- 
spencers and pelisses of gros de Naples , mer advances. With these the loose 
or sometimes only the slight covering of sleeve must be adopted, or the lady whose 
a shawl of Chinese crape, of some beau- elbow is only finely turned, but which 
tifol summer .color ; but then the dress qualification, when she is lean, has a 
underneath is oftener of dark-colored sharpness that is an ill omen, might 
silk than of white muslin. Over high soon pierce through the thin texture of 
dresses of silk little more is seldom seen the fine India muslin, were the sleeve 
. than a rainbow elastic scarf, or an open made tight to the arm. 
net gossamer fahu of varied , colors, ad- Large hats of Leghorn are much worn 
ijrfrably relieved by the color of the for Walking : we caution our fair readers 
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against adapting, implicitly, general 
fashions ; these hats are useful in summer, 
because they keep out the sun : what then 
is to become of the umbrella-makers ? 
for a parasol is of no use when such a 
hat is worn. There are few, vefjy few 
faces that they become. Small, insig- 
nificant features, with little round apple 
faces, look shocking in them ; when, by 
their adopting a hat of small dimensions, 
and becoming to their faces, even their 
little countenances would appear to much 
greater advantage. Never, so much as 
now, was Fashion authorised to take 
what form she pleases : any thing, every 
thing is fashionable : let us then see our 
fair countrywomen, renowned for their 
judgement, adopt only those modes that 
best suit their features. The beautiful 
Valois hat, represented in our engraving, 
must have a very plain face under it, if 
that face looks ill in it : these charming 
liats are adapted to any time of the day, 
according to the simplicity or splen- 
dor of their ornaments : such a hat was 
worn hy one of the most beautiful wo- 
men of her time, Margaret de Valois of 
France, first wife to Henry the Great, 
and a beauty contemporary with the un- 
fortunate Mary queen of Scots, who 
wore a liat also very much of the same 
shape, but smaller. Mary knew better, 
lovely as she was, than to wear a hat of the 
same dimensions as that of Margaret, and 
which might not have become her so wcdl 
as the small one she adopted. To every 
female countenance is given some pe- 
culiar charm : we hope never to see tnis 
destroyed or concealed by our fair coun- 
trywomen patronizing what does not be- 
come them. Veils, both white and black, 
are much worn with bonnets ; the hats 
are placed very backward ; and the early 
summer rose is a very favorite ornament 
on all hats. 

White, consisting of rich embroidery, 
on India muslin, begins to make its ap- 
pearance ; but white dresses are not ge- 
neral: they are, for the most part, 
trimmed with two or three narrow 
flounces, each fleunge edged with em- 
broidery, with a beautiful running pat- 
tern worked between each flounce. Silk 
dresses are still in high favor ; they arc 
often trimmed with flounces of Italian 
crape the same color as the dress : across 
the bust is a representation of the Mon- 
tezuma plume, wrought in very narrow 
rouleaux of satin. Shot and figured 
silks are preferred to those that are plain. 
Muslins, printed in elegant patterns, in 


colors on a white ground, the flowers on 
the borders of, the flounces beautifully 
clustered, are in high estimation for 
home costume. Japanese crape and gauze 
are much iu favor for ball dresses ; they 
are ornamented with beads both white 
and colored, interspersed with satin: 
some ball-dresses are embroidered On 
tulle, in riband- work, which has a most 
beautiful effect. The bodies are light, 
simple, and very little ornamented, hut 
well marking out the contour of the 
bust: the British ladies are now re- 
markable for the correct and truly 
modest manner in which they partially 
conceal this beautiful portion of the fe- 
male form without totally obscuring it. 

Small caps of blond, ornamented with 
every flower to be found amongst the* 
treasures of Flora, continue to be more in 
favor for half dress than the deshabille 
turban ; they have now much style and 
fancy about them, and we therefore the 
less regret the becoming Malabar tur- 
ban, or that of Madras. Toques, in full 
dress, are worn more than either dress 
hats or turbans : they are superbly orna- 
mented with feathers; the dress opera 
liats are transparent, and are edged often 
with small pearls : some ladies, however, 
affect a more simple style at the opera, 
and this seems to be much in favor ; a 
specimen of this wc have given in. one of 
our engravings, because it was adopted 
by a lady of high rank and fashion. W e 
hope, however, a neglect of full costume 
will not take place at this charming 
theatre. Too much has been taken from 
the brilliant spectacle of our two na- 
tional theatres by the almost deshabille 
style that now prevails there in the 
boxes. 

Cameos are still a favorite article for 
bracelets. Coral is much worn in un- 
dress, and amethysts and pearls in even- 
ing costume. 

The favorite colors for pelisses, spen- 
cers, and dresses, are pink, violet, lilac, 
Canary-yellow, and Swedish .blue. For 
ribands, hats, and bonnets, spring-green, 
yellow, and ethereal-blue, 

MODES PAEISIENNES. 

Blouses still continue in high favor 
with the French ladies : the sleeves are 
more capacious than ever. These dresses, 
when the weather is favorable, often 
form the sole out-door costume, with the 
addition of a fichu, which is often made 
of broad riband crossed, like braces, 
either in front or at the back : the blouse 
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is of fine India muslin, fat white dresses 
now begin to prevail. Pelisses oi'gros 
de Naples are, however, still worn, with 
a pelerine cape, and a colerette of tulle. 
Tne new pelerines are cut in points all 
round, and Cachemirc shawls are uni- 
versally adopted, either hanging on the 
wrist, or half off the shoulders. 

White chip hats are in universal 
esteem ; they are ornamented with blond, 
or plain, as fancy may suggest ; but the 
favorite finishing, to these hats, is a 
wreath of flowers round the crown. 
White satin bonnets, with blond at the 
, edge, are much worn by ladies of distinc- 
tion. Hats of gauze of a pale yellow, 
ornamented with blue bells, have been 
seen and much admired in the public 
walks; the flowers fall carelessly over 
the brim. 

Silk dresses, when trimmed with 
flounces, have the flounces reversed, the 
„ plaits standing upwards instead of fall- 
ing, and the narrow head of the flounce 
below ; the bodies are plaited in large 


folds, in bias, when the dross is made 
high. Chevaux de Jrise form a fa- 
vorite trimming on evening dresses, and 
approach nearly to the knee. Aprons the 
same as^ the dress are worn, trimmed 
in the same mariner ; and the sleeves are 
ornamented to correspond: 

The hair is much ornamented for 
evening parties: aigrettes of jewels, 
bouquets of flowers, marabout feathers, 
are alternately seen, and sometimes all 
those articles are put together. The hair 
is generally arranged & t enfant. Small 
caps with flowers are worn' at the 
theatres. The favorite flower is the 
heath-blossom. 

The favorite colors for dresses, pe- 
lisses and spencers, arc a shot silk, in co- 
lor resembling opal, primrose and sandal- 
wood brown. For hats, trimmings, and 
ribands, bright jonquil, brown stripes 
on a white ground, lilac, celestial blue, 
and rose-color. 

The new parasols are of Lyonese silk, 
the color either lilac or tourtcrelle. * 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A gentleman pretends, that we have accused him of writing nonsense or 
absurdity: but, when wc reply that the two subjects (Courtship and Marriage) 
were merely introduced in consequence of their apparent connexion, not as being 
discussed or investigated by the same writer, we trust that he will be satisfied with 
the explanation. The conclusion, indeed, which he has drawn to his own preju- 
dice, is not strictly justified by the premisses. His nature seems to be too sensitive. 

It is said that second thoughts are best. Thus influenced, wc shall send 
back the Stanzas of Mr. L. and the Single Gentleman. , 

Observing ( Dear Hamlet ' at the beginning of a Sonnet, we expected a fine 
' address to the popular prince of Denmark ; but we soon found that the beautiful 
lilies were devoted to the description of a village, which is blessed with ‘ a winding 
hawthorn-skirted Jane,' where the f bees with tow'ring nettles play.' 

( Mary the Maniac,' and f Edward and Emma,' are very poor specimens of 
poetic talent. 

An Ode addressed to the king and queen of the Sandwich Islands, and a few 
Hints to their master of the ceremonies, Poodle Byng, are trifling, and therefore 
inadmissible. 

The accounts of the late ascensions, not in (as a correspondent says) but 
with balloons, are not only destitute of novelty, but are unscientific. 

If Sylvia will condescend to rc-consider coolly the nature of her communi- 
cation, and weigh the quantum of its merit, she will not blame us for rejecting it. 

* iiucy rc- visited,' the f Village Club/ and other pieces which we have lately 
received, will speedily be inserted. 

i 


* - Ejuiatum.— P age 192, for though , read thou. 
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MISS FANNY. 

About sixteen years ago, I passed an 
autumn among my father’s relatives in 
a northern county. The greater part of 
the time was spent with his favorite 
cousin, the lady of a rich baronet, who 
was on the point of setting out on an 
annual visiting tour, as the manner is in 
those hospitable regions where the bad 
roads, the wide distances, and the large 
mansions, render an occasional sojourn 
so much preferable to the brief and 
formal interchange of mere dinner-par- 
ties. Sir Charles and lady C. were highly 
pleased at the opportunity which this 
peregrination of friendship and civility 
afforded, to show me a fine country, ana 
to introduce me to a wide circle of family 
connexions. 

Our tour was extensive and various. 
My cousins were acquainted, as it seemed 
to me, with every one of consequence in 
the county, and were themselves two of 
the most popular persons it contained, — 
he from character, for never was any man 
more unaffectedly good and kind, — she 
from manner, being oneof the pleasantest 
women that ever lived,— the most lively 
and good-humored, and entertaining, 
and well-bred. In course, as the young 
relative and companion of this amiable 
couple, I saw the country and its inha- 
bitants to great advantage. I was de- 
lighted with every thing, and never more 
enchanted than when, after journeying 
from house to house for upwards of a 
month, we arrived at the ancient and 
splendid baronial castle of the earl of G. 


Now I had caught from sir Walter 
Scott’s admirable poems, then in their 
height of fashion, as well as from the 
older collections of Percy and Riteon, 
with which I had been familiar almost 
from the cradle, a perfect enthusiasm for 
all that savored of feudal times, and one 
of the chief pleasures which I had pro- 
mised myselt in my northern excursion 
was the probability of encountering some 
relics of those picturesque but unquiet 
days. Hitherto these expectations had 
been disappointed. Halls, places, houses, 
granges, lodges, parks, and courts out of 
number, we nad visited; but neither in 
the north nor in the south had I yet been 
so happy as to be the inhabitant of a 
castle. This too was a genuine Gothic 
castle, towered and turreted, and battle* 
men ted, and frowning, as heart could 
desire ; a real old castle, that bad still a 
moat, and bad once exhibited a draw- 
bridge; a castle that had certainly ex- 
isted in the ‘ old border day/ and had 
in all probability undergone as many 
sieges as Branksome itself, inasmuch as 
it had, during its whole existence, the 
fortune to belong to one of the noblest 
and most warlike names of the 1 Western 
Wardenry/ Moreover, it was kept up 
in great style, had spears, bows, and. 
stags’ horns in the hall, painted windows 
in the chapel, a whole suit of armour In 
the picture gallery, and a purple veltet 
state-bed gold-fnnged, coroneted, and 
plumed, covered with a purple quilt to* 
match, looking just like a pall, and 
made up with bolsters at e$eh end,—* 
symmetry which proved so perplexing 
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to the mayor of the next town, who 
with, his lady happened to sleep there 
on some electioneering occasion, that the 
worthy chief magistrate and his wife 
fairly gqt in at different ends, and lay 
the whole night head to foot*. I was 
not in the coroneted bed, to he sure ; I 
do not think I should much have relished 
lying under tliat pall-like counterpane 
and those waving feathers ; but 1 was 
in a castle grand and romantic enough 
even to satisfy the romance of a damsel 
under seventeen, and 1 was enchanted; 
the more especially as the number of the 
family party promised an union of the* 
modern gaiety, which I was far from 
disliking, with the ancient splendor for 
which I ...sighed. But, before I had 
been four and twenty hours within those 
massive walls, 1 began to experience 
* the vanity of human wishes/ to wonder 
what was become of iny raptures, to 
yawn I did not know why, to repeat to 
myself over and over again the two lines 
of Scott that seemed most d-propos to 
my situation, 

i Atid all in high baronial pride 
A life both dull and dignified — 

in short, to find out that stupid people 
Will be stupid any where, even in a 
castle. I will give after my fashion a 
slight outline, a sort of pen-and-ink 
drawing of the party round the dining- 
table ; and by the time they have scanned 
it, my readers, if they do not yawn too, 
will at least cease to wonder at my sole- 
cism in gOod-breeding. 

We will begin with the earl, a vete- 
ran nearly seventy years of age, a tall 
lank figure with an erect military car- 
riage, a sharp weather-beaten face, and 
a few gray hairs most exactly powdered 
and bound together in a slender queue 
behind. His talk was very like his per- 
son, long and thin ; prosing most un- 
mercifully about the American war, and 
tellingintcrminable zig-zag stories which 
Set comprehension at defiance. For the 
rest, he was an excellent person, kind to 
bis family and civil to liis guests ; he 
never failed to take wine with lady 
C. at dinner, and regularly every morn- 
ing made me in the very same words 
a flourishing compliment on my rosy 
cheeks. 

Next in order came the countess, tall 
and lean like her husband, and (allow- 


* This accident actually befell the then 
mayor of N. c at Alnwick castle some years 


ing for difference of sex and complexion, 
his skin resembling brick-dust in color, 
and hers being of the sort of paleness 
usually called sallow), not unlike him 
in countenance. In their minds and 
manners there was also a similarity, yet 
not without some difference. — Dullness 
in him showed itself in dead speech, in 
her in dead silence. Stiff and cold as a 
poker was my lady. Her fixed, settled, 
unsmiling silence hung over tlie banquet 
like a cloud, chilling and darkening all 
about ber. Yet they say she was warm- 
hearted, and (which would seem ex- 
traordinary if we did not frequently 
meet with instances of the same appa- 
rent contradiction) was famous for epi- 
stolary composition, dealt out words in 
writing with astonishing fluency and li- 
berality, and was celebrated far and near 
for that most intolerable waste of paper 
which is commonly known by the name 
of a sensible letter. 

Then cafne the goodly offspring of 
this noble couple, that is to say, the 
three youngest ; for the elder branches 
of this illustrious house were married 
and settled in distant homes. The honor- 
able Frederic G., the only son who re- 
mained in the paternal mansion, was a 
diplomatist in embryo, a rising young 
man. His company they were not likely 
to enjoy long, since he was understood 
to be in training for die secretaryship to 
a foreign ambassy. He had recently 
come into parliament for a neighbour- 
ing borough, and his maiden speech (1 
wonder who wrote itl) had created a 
prodigious sensation in the family circle. 
On the glory of that oration, the echo 
of his fame, he lived then, and has 
lived (as far as I know) ever since. I can 
only say that 1 never heard him utter 
more than a monosyllable at a time 
during the ten days that we breakfasted, 
dined, and supped in company— ineffable 
coxcomb ! and I have not Heard of his 
speaking in the house of commons from 
that time to this. There be sits single- 
speech G. Of his elder sister the lady 
Matilda, I can say litde more than that 
she was reckoned one of the finest harp- 
players in England — a musical automa- 
ton, who put forth notes instead of 
words, and passed her days in alternate 
practising* for the purposeof subsequent 
exhibition (which fatiguing exercise 
was of course a continual ami provoking 
struggle with a host of stringed dif- 
ficulties), and in the exhibitions them- 
selves, in which also to my ear the dtf- 
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Acuities Bocnu'd to have the best of the 
battle. Then followed her sister the 
lady Caroline, an intelligent-looking 
young woman, and no musician — but, 
alack ! the fair damsel was in love, and 
on the very point of marriage. Her 
lover, lord B. (who may as well fall inter 
thi$ division, since he was domesticated 
in the house and already considered as a 
son), was also pleasant-looking, — but 
then he was in love too. Of course this 
couple, although doubtless very good 
company for each other, went for nothing 
with the rest of the party, of whose pre- 
sence indeed they, to do them justice, 
seemed generally most comfortably un- 
conscious. 

Next came the appendages to a great 
house, the usual official residents. First 
appeared Mr. M. the family chaplain, a 
great mathematician, whose very eyes 
seemed turned inward as if contempla- 
ting the figures on his brain. Never was 
man so absent since the one described 
by La Bruy ere. He once came down to 
dinner with the wrong side of his waist- 
coat outward ; and, though he complained 
of the difficulty of buttoning it, could 
not discover the reason; and he has 
been known more than once to walk 
about all the morning, and even to 
mount the pulpit, with one white leg 
and one black (like the discrepant eyes 
of my friend the Talking Gentleman >, 
in consequence of having forgotten to 
draw a silk stocking over his gauze one. 
He seldom knew the day of the month, 
often read a wrong lesson, and was pretty 
sure to forget his sermon ; otherwise a 
most kind and excellent creature 4 , whom 
for very pity nobody could think of dis- 
turbing when he appeared immersed in 
calculation, which was always. Secondly 
came Miss It., some time governess and 
present companion ; what a misnomer! 
the errantest piece of still life I ever 
encountered, pale, freckled, red-haired, 
and all over small. Thirdly entered J>r. 
B., the family physician, a stern oracular 
man, with a big wig and a tremendous 
frown. Two reduced gentlemen, des 
vieyjo milit (tires, who drank my lord’s 
wine and listened to his stories, com- 
pleted this amusing assembly. 

There was another person who never 
appeared at the dining-table, but whose 
presence, during the two or three hours 
that title spent m the salon in the morn- 
ing, and about the same time which she 
passed in the drawing-room after dinner, 
distressed and annoyed me more than all 


the phrty put together. Thi* was the 
honorable Mrs. G., the earl's mother, 
(the title had descended to him from an 
uncle) a lady in her ninety-second year, 
and sufficiently vigorous to justify the 
expectation that 6he might live to see a 
hundred years. She was a tall, spare, 
tough-looking woman, with a longbony 
face, dim staring eyes, and an aspect al- 
together corpse-like and unearthly. Her 
dress was invariably of black silk with a 
very long waist, a point-lace kerchief, or 
rdfcner tippet, and a very small short 
rounded apron of the same costly mate- 
rial. On her head she wore a lace cap 
and lappets surmounted with a sort of 
shepherdess hat of black silk, fastened 
on by two enormous pins with silver tops. 
This dress, which, in gay colors and on 
a young and handsome woman, would 
have been very pretty, only served to 
make Mrs. G. appear more ghastly, more 
like a faded picture which had stepped 
out of its frame. She was a perpetual 
memento mori ; a scull and cross-bones 
would hardly have been more efficacious 
in mortifying the vanity of youth. This, 
however, 1 could have endured : it was 
an evil in common ; but the good lady 
had experienced the partial loss of fa- 
culty and memory, so frequent at her 
advanced age, and, having unfortunately 
mistaken me for her great-grand-child, 
the eldest daughter of lord G/s eldest 
son, she could by no means be turned 
aside from the notion which had so un- 
accountably seised her imagination, and 
treated me exactly as a doting, scolding 
great-grandmama would be likely to 
treat her unlucky descendant,— a pro- 
cess which so thoroughly disconcerted 
ine, a shy shamefaced girl, that, after 
1 had undergone about six hours of hug- 
ging and lecturing from my pretended 
mistress, I was fain to keep my room to 
avoid her intolerable persecution. In 
this dilemma the countess suddenly pro- 
posed to turn me over to Fanny, ami a 
young lady about rny own age, whom 1 
had not before seen, made her appear- 
ance. Oh what a difference between her 
and the other inhabitants of the castle ! 
What a lovely airy creature it was 1 

< A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt and startle and waylay $’ 

light and bounding as a fawn, with & 
void fanciful beauty in her bright block 
eyes, in the play of her features, and the 
brilliancy of her dark yet glowing com- 
plexion ! A charming creature, in mind 
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and in person, was Miss Fanny,— for by 
that name atone she was introduced to 
me,— almost equally charming ' in the 
high spirits whose elasticity harmonised 
with her animated beauty, or in the 
tender and pensive melancholy which so 
often chequered her gayer mood. 

We became almost immediately inti- 
iriate— happy privilege of youthful com- 
pauicmshipl— • and had speedily told each 
other odr whole histories, as two young 
ladles meeting in an old castle ought to 
do. My story, I am sorry to say, was 
vety little worthy of such a situation 
ana opportunity for display. Nothing 
Could be less romantic than the ease and 
comfort and indulgence in which my 
life, had hitherto passed, nothing less 
adapted to a heroine than the secure and 
affluent middle station in which my 
happy lot then seemed to be fixed. My 
tale was told in two or three brief sen- 
tences. The history of my fair com- 
panion was not so quickly despatched. 
What she knew of herself might indeed 
have been revealed in three words, since 
that amounted to nothing more than her 
having lived ever since she could recol- 
lect at 6. Castle, sometimes in the 
nursery and the library, sometimes in the 
housekeeper's room, kindly treated by 
all, and taught by fits and snatches as 
she came in their way ; so that her edu- 
cation, partly conducted by the young 
lady's governess, partly by the young 
gentlemen’s tutor, and sometimes even 
by lady G.'s maid, bore a very Btrong 
resemblance to that ingenious exercise 
of female patience called patch-work, 
where you meet with bits of every thing 
and nothing complete. The two most 
extraordinary circumstances were her 
want of a surname (for she had never 
been called by any other appellation than 
Miss Fanny) and the sedulous care with 
which, although living in the same 
house, she had been concealed from my 
soi-dtsante great-grandmother Mrs. G. 
The loss of faculty which occasioned 
that mistake was of recent occurrence, 
as the venerable lady had till within a 
few months been remarkable for the ac- 
curacy and dearness of her perceptions ; 
and Fanny related fifty stones to prove 
the care with which her very existence 
was, guarded from Mrs. G.'s knowlege, — 
the manner in which she had been 
crammed into closets, stowed under sofas, 
smuggled behind screens, or folded into 
window-curtains, at the first tap of the 
old lady's Italian heel, — and the me- 


naces which were thrown out against 
the servants, if any should presume to 
name her in Mrs. G.'s presence. One 
unlucky footman had actually been dis- 
charged on the spot, for want of inven- 
tion and presence of mind and flueney 
of lying : when questioned as to the ar- 
ranger of the dowers in their vases (an 
art in which she excelled), lie stam- 
mered, and looked as if going to say 
Miss Fanny ; for which piece of intended 
truth (an uncommon mult in a Lon- 
don footman !) the poor lacquey was dis- 
missed. 

Now if either of us had possessed the 
slightest knowlege of the world, these 
circumstances could hardly have failed to 
suggest the true origin of Miss Fanny. 
We should immediately have conjec- 
tured her to be the illegitimate offspring 
of some near connexion of the family ; 
— in fact she was the daughter of lord 
G.’s second and favorite son, long since 
deceased, by a beautiful Italian singer 
who died in childbed of poor Farniy ; 
but this was the last conjecture that 
would have entered either of our silly 
heads. — 1, indeed, not yet seventeen, and 
carefully brought up, had hardly heard 
that such things were, and Fanny, al- 
though older and less guarded from the 
knowlege of fashionable wickedness, 
had, when left to choose her own studies, 
read too many novels, in which the 
heroines emerged from similar obscurity 
to high rank and brilliant fortune, not 
to have constructed a romance on that 
model for her own benefit. Indeed she 
had two, in one of which she turned out 
to be a foreign princess, in the other the 
daughter of an English duke. 

1 remember being a little startled, 
when, after 1 had given all my faith to 
the Russian legend (for the emperor 
Paul was the potentate on whom she 
had pitched for ner papa— pretty choice !) 
she began to knock down her own castle 
in the air, for the sake of re-building it 
on an English foundation. 1 could readily 
imagine that she had one father, but 
could not quite comprehend what she 
should want with two : besides, having 
given up my mind to the northern ro- 
mance, I did not like to be disturbed by 
a see-saw of conjectures, good for no- 
thing hut to prut one out* I was of a 
constant disposition, mid stuck to the 
princess Rusty-Fusty version of the 
story so pertinaciously, that I do noteven 
know what duke she nad adopted for her 
English father. Any one might have 
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been proud of tier; for, with all this 
nonsense* the offspring of an equivocal 
situation and a neglected education, she 
was a sweet and charming creature* 
kind and generous and grateful, with 
considerable quickness of talent* and a 
power of attaching those with whom she 
conversed* such as 1 have rarely seen 
equaled* 1 loved her dearly, and* ex- 
cept the formal meals which we shared 
with the rest of the family* spent nearly 
the whole of my visit with her alone* 
strolling through the park or tile castle 
in the mornings* and in the evenings 
sitting over the fire deep in girlish talk, 
or turning over the books in the old 
library with a less girlish curiosity. Oh 
liow sorry we were to part ! I saw no- 
body in the whole north like Fanny. 

In a few months* however, 1 returned 
into the south* and in a very few more 
the kind cousins* with whom 1 had vi- 
sited G. Castle* were removed from me 
by death. My other relatives in that 
county fell gradually off; some died; 
some went to reside abroad ; and some 
were lost to me by the unintended 
estrangement which grows out of along 
suspension of intercourse ; so that mv 
pleasant northern tour* unconnected with 
any previous or subsequent habits or as- 
sociations* seemed an insulated point in 
my history* a brilliant dream called up 
to recollection at pleasure like some vivid 
poem* or some rare and gorgeous ta- 
pestry* rather than a scries of real events 
burnt into the mind and the memory 
by the strange and intense power of per- 
sonal feelings. Sixteen years had elapsed 
since 1 had seen or heard of Fanny. I 
knew indeed that the good earl and 
countess had died shortly after my visit* 
and that their aged mother must in the 
course of nature have passed away long 
ago. But of her own destiny 1 had heard 
nothing ; and* being absorbed in new 
occupations and nearer friends* I had* I 
fear* ceased even to guess. The curiosity 
and wonder excited by her situation had 
long ceased (for wonder and curiosity 
are very young feelings), and the in- 
terest produced by her character was 
dormant, though not extinct. In short* 
the black-eyed beauty of G. Castle was 
fairly forgotten till my good stars led 
me in the last summer to B. to witness* 
fbr the first and last time of my life* the 
ascent of a balloon *. 


* This article was written before the recent 
deplorable catastrophe of*Mr. Harris, which, it 


Is 'there any one of *my readers who 
has not seen this spectacle? If such 
there be* it may perhaps Unnecessary to 
say how much duller than most sights 
(and almost all sights unconnected with 
art are dull) that dangerous toy is ; how 
much the letting off a boy’s kite 
it in glee, and vies with it in utility ; 
the science of balloons being* as far as I 
know* nearly the only discovery of this 
chemical and mechanical age (when* be- 
tween steam engines and diving bells* 
man contrives to have pretty much his 
own way with the elements) which lias 
continued to stand altogether still, as 
cumbersome* as unmanageable* and al- 
most as ugly*, as the original machine of 
Montgolfier. Nevertheless* the age is 
also a staring age* and we poor country 
people who know no better are easily 
taken in* so tliat the announcement of 
this aeronautic expedition (for so it was 
called in the programme) drew at least 
ten thousand gazers into the good town 
of B.* and amongst the rest my simple 
Belf. 

The day was showery by fits* and we 
thought ourselves very fortunate in being 
able to secure a commodious window in a 
large room just overlooking the space 
where the balloon was filling. At first 
we looked at that flagging flapping bag of 
tri-colored silk, made dingy by varnish 
and dingier still by the j>ack- thread 
net-work which enclosed i|* giving it* 
when nearly filled, something of the air 
of a Catiteloupe melon. A thousand yards 
of silk* they said* were wasted in that 
unsightly thing* enough (as a calcula- 
ting milliner of my acquaintance* indig- 
nant at such misapplication of finery, 
angrily observed) to have made a hun- 
dred dresses with trimmings and tippets. 
We looked at the slow-filling ball till 
in our weariness we thought it became 
emptier* and then we looked at a 
prettier right, — the spectators. They 


is hoped, will at least have the effect of putting 
a stop to these useless and fool-hardy exhi- 
bitions, only calculated to feed the morbid 
love of excitement, which is becoming; moreand 
more .the vice of the age and the nation.— $1, 
We cordially concur in the wish exprptaed 
by our fair correspondent ; but, as many astiqtt- 
sions have since been hazarded both fa town 
and country, we apprehend that neither thepSr- 
son&l fears of adventurers, nor tb* Mings of 
humanity on the part of thepuMic* wiH put a 
stop to these exhibitions, lilt subsidence or 
‘the gradual decline of curiosity ill be the only 
check.— 'E d. 
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consisted for the most part of coun- 
try people, spread all the way down 
the large space to the meadows, perched 
on the church-tower, on the side of the 
F. hill, on trees, on waggons, on the 
churchyard wall. Nothing was visible 
but heads and upturned faces, and here 
and there a little opening made by ha- 
bitual deference for horsemen and car- 
riages, in that grand and beautiful living 
mass, a pleased and quiet crowd. Then 
we looked at the peaceful landscape 
beyond, the Thames winding in its green 
meadows under the fine range of the 
O*** shire hills, shut in on one side by 
the church with its magnificent Gothic 
tower, on the other by the before-men- 
tioned eminence crowned with trees* as 
with a plume. Then a sudden shower put 
motion in the crowd ; flight and scram- 
bling and fallingensued; numerous um- 
brellas were expanded : and the whole 
scene resembled those processions which 
one has sometimes seen on Indian pa]>er, 
ahd became quite oriental. 

At last, however, we were tired of 
gazing without, and turned our attention 
within doors. The room was full of 
fluctuating company, all strange to us 
except the lady of the house ; and the 
paTty nearest to us, our next-window 
neighbours, naturally engaged us most. 
The party in question consisted of a 
gentleman and lady in the very morning 
of life, who, placed in an old-fashioned 
window-seat, were sedulously employed 
in guarding and caressing a beautiful 
little girl about the age of three years, 
who stood between them infinitely 
amused at the scene. They were, as our 
liostess informed us, a young couple of 
large fortune newly settled in the neigh- 
bourhood, and seemed of that happy 
order of beings, handsome, smiling, and 
elegant, to whom every occupation is 
graceful. Certainly nothing could be 
prettier or more becoming than the 
way in which they talked to their lovely 
little girl. Another lady, evidently be- 
longing to the party, stood near tnem, 
occasionally bending to* the frequent 
questions of the child, or making a polite 
reply to the animated observations of her 
father, but constantly declining hi s offered 
seat, and apparently taking as little in- 
terest in tjii e scene as well might be. 

This indifference to an object which 
was exciting the rapturous attention of 
soute thousands of spectators kept me 
sooomfortabty in countenance, that it ex- 
cited a strong desire to discover as much 
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as I could without rudeness of a person, 
whose opinions on one point, seeming to 
accord so remarkably with my own, gave 
assurance, as 1 modestly thought, of a 
sensible woman. 

The lady was tall and slender, and 
dressed with that remarkable closeness 
and quietness, that entire absence of 
lash ion or of pretension, which belong 
almost exclusively to governesses or the 
serious. A snow-white dress entirely 
un trimmed, a plain but nicely fitting 
dove-colored spencer, a straw cottage- 
bonnet, and a white veil a good deal over 
the face, might have suited either caste ; 
but there was something in that face 
which inclined for the governess, or ra- 
ther against the demure, it was a pale 
thin countenance, which had evidently 
seen thirty summers, with features 
which had lost their bloom and round- 
ness, but still retained their delicate 
symmetry, lighted up by a pair of black 
eyt'9 inexpressibly intelligent — saucy, 
merry, dancing, talking ! Oh those eyes ! 
Whenever a gentleman said something 
learnedly wrong about hydrogen or oxy- 
gen, or air-valves or gasometers, or such 
branches of learning, or a lady vented 
something sentimentally silly about sail- 
ing amongst the stars, those black e yes 
flashed into laughter. Of a certainty 
they did not belong to one of the serious, 
or they would have been kept in better 
order; 1 had therefore quite decided in 
favor of the governess, and had begun to 
puzzle myself to remember in whose 
head beside that of the younger Mina 
(that most interesting of all the Spanish 

{ mtriots, who was in London during the 
lundred days, and was afterwards most 
barbarously shot in Mexico i, I had seen 
such a pair of dancing lights, when the 
whole truth flashed upon me at a word. 
c Fanny' — began the pretty mama of the 
pretty child, and in a moment 1 too liad 
exclaimed f Fanny !' had darted forward, 
had seized both her hands, and in less 
than a minute we were seated in the re- 
motest corner of the room, away from the 
bustle and the sight, the gazers and the 
balloon. It was turned off, 1 believe,-* 
at least 1 have a faint recollection of cer- 
tain shouts which implied its ascent, 
and remember being bored by a senti- 
mental young lady to come and look at it 
‘ sailing like an eagle along the sky/ Hut 
neither Fanny nor I saw or thought of 
the spectacle. We were in the midst of 
old recollections, and old pleasures, now 
raining questions on each other, now 
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recurring delightedly to our brief com- 
panionship, and smiling half ashamed 
and half regretfully on the sweet illusion 
of that happy time. 

Alas for my beautiful princess of G. 
Castle ! Here she was, no longer young, 
fair, or blooming, a poor nursery go- 
verness! Alas for rny princess! Six- 
teen years of governessing, sixteen years 
passed in looking at the world through 
the back windows, might well have 
dimmed that brilliant beauty, and tamed 
that romantic imagination. But [ had 
not conversed with her live minutes be- 
fore 1 found tha| her spirit had lost none 
of its buoyancy, that under all her pro- 
fessional demureness she was still, as her 
black eyes promised, one of the airiest 
and sprightliest creatures in the world. 
She glanced rapidly, but with great feel- 
ing, over the kindness she had expe- 
rienced from the whole family on the 
death of lord amljlady G., and then, in a 
style of light and playful gaiety, inde- 
scribably graceful and attractive, pro- 
ceeded to give me the history of her suc- 
cessive governess-ships, touching with a 
pencil inimitably sportive the several 
humors and affectations which she had 
encountered in her progress through the 
female world. * I was never/ said she 
m conclusion, £ so happily situated as I 
am at present. The father and mother 
are charming people, and my little 
Emma’ (by this time the child had joined 
us, and was nestling in Fanny’s lap) * is 
the most promising pupil 1 ever had in 
my life. In little more than four months 
she has learned three letters and three- 
quarters. 1 should like to see her through 
the alphabet — but yet* — and here she 
broke off with a smile and a blush, and 
a momentary depression of her sparkling 
eyes, that again brought before me the 
youthful beauty of G. Castle, and irre- 
sistibly suggested the idea of a more 
suitable termination to the romance than 
it had originally promised. Such blushes 
have only one meaning. Finding that 
she still paused, I ventured to finish 
the sentence. ‘ But yet you will leave 
this promising pupil ?’ — ( Yes / — f Not, 
however, for a similar situation?’ — 
4 No/*— 4 And who is the happy man ?' — 
‘ A very old friend. Do you remember 
Mr. M., the chaplain at the castle?' — 
4 What ! the great mathematician with 
the scratch wig, whosaw without seeing, 
and heard without hearing, who wore his 
waistcoat the wrong way, and went to 
chapel with one white stocking and one 
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black ? Is helefutur Fannjr laughed 
outright. e His son ! his son ! He must 
have been at Cambridge fthen you were 
with us, for he also is a great mathema- 
tician, although I promise vou he wears 
his waistcoat with the right aide out- 
ward, and his legs are both of one color. 
We have been waiting for a college 
living ; and now’— and again she broke 
off and blushed and smiled; and again 
that smiling blush of modesty and plea- 
sure and love brought hack for a moment 
the fleeting beauty of seventeen ; and 
even in that moment the show was over, 
the crowd dispersed, and we parted — 
not however for another period of six- 
teen years. Before the summer was gone, 
I had the pleasure of visiting her at her 
pretty rectory, of seeing with my own 
eyes that a great mathematician may 
wear stockings to match, and of witness- 
ing the quiet gaiety, the heartfelt hap- 
piness, of the dear and charming Fanny. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ANEC- 
DOTES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS 

LATELY DECEASED. 

Mr. Richard Payne Knight . — This 
gentleman was eminent both as a scholar 
and a poet, and was also a good judge of 
the fine arts. He was eminently skilled 
and generally consulted in every mate- 
rial point of virtu and taste in the me- 
tropolis ; he rebuilt the mansion of his 
family at Down ton, and disposed the 
adjacent grounds in the best style of* 
classic decoration and fine effect ; and 
he erected a museum in Soho- square 
for his splendid collection of ancient 
bronzes, medals, pictures, and drawings. 
He was a well-qualified and gratuitous 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review, 
his ample fortune placing him above all 
considerations of pecuniary recompense. 
He was ready to afford information on 
all subjects of learning which were sub- 
mitted to his judgement, and his obser- 
vations were generally marked by intel- 
ligence and acuteness. From his deep 
researches into the most abstruse and 
difficult subjects of the pagan mytho- 
logy, some persons who were not suf- 
ficiently learned to understand the na- 
ture, application, and objects of those're- 
scarchcs, have supposed that his moral 
and religious principles were feeble and 
unfixed ; but whoever has read the pre- 
face to his last production, Romance 
of Alfred, must haw discovered how 
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very erroneous was that opinion. > He 
represented the borough of Ludlow in 
several successive parliaments. In po- 
litics he was a genuine Whig, and waB 
therefore unfriendly to the administra- 
tion of Mr. Pitt and his successors. In 
his manners he was reserved, yet not re- 
pulsive ; warm in his friendships, and 
social in his disposition. He died in the 
76th year of his age, unmarried, leaving 
to the British Museum (or, in other 
words, to the public) his valuable col- 
lection of works of art. 

Mr. Henry Smart . — This skilful mu- 
sician was an elcve of Mr. Cramer, and 
so far profited by the instructions which 
he received, that he was readily ad- 
mitted into various orchestras. At the 
opening of the English Opera-House he 
was engaged as leader, and continued in 
that capacity for several years. When 
the present Drury-lane Theatre was 
opened, he was altso engaged as leader ; 
and we believe it was his peculiar pride 
to form that orchestra entirely of English 
artists ; and in such estimation did they 
hold his character, that, on his retire- 
ment from the theatre in 1821, they pre- 
sented him with a silver cup, as a mark 
of their gratitude and his merit. In 
1820, he entered into a piano-forte ma- 
nufactory, and lately obtained a patent 
for an important improvement in the 
touch of that instrument. In his nature 
he was kind, generous, and humane, 
and private respect was added to the 
public 6ense of his merit. 

Mr. William Oxbcrry . — He was at 
first intended for an artist, and was with 
that view placed under the tuition of 
Mr. Stubbs. After he had quitted that 
branch of study, he was for some years 
in the service of a printer ; and, while he 
was thus employed, he also tried his 
skill as an actor in a private theatre. 
Both comic and tragic characters seemed 
to suit him equally ; — that is, he did not 
then shine m either. At length lie 
settled into his forte, which was low 
comedy. In November 1807, he in- 
troduced himself to the public notice 
at Covent-Garden theatre, but did not 
make a very favorable impression. He 
was more fortunate at Glasgow, and 
therefore'soon returned with greater con- 
fidence to London, where the Lyceum 
(under Mr. Raymond) gave him the op- 
portunities pf new characters, in which 
he became a decided favorite with the 


town. Drury-lane, the Haymarket, the 
Olympic and Surrey theatres, afterward 
enjoyed his exertions. In rustics, par- 
ticularly, he displayed much talent, 
though his humor was frequently rather 
coarse. His Robin Roughhead and 
Maw- worm were his best characters; 
but he filled many others with consider- 
able ability. In private life, we fear, he 
more resembled what the stage was, 
than what its leading members now are. 
We do not mean to say that he was of 
vicious habits ; but he was the proprietor 
of a wine-vault, and much addicted to 
that companionship which delights in 
the tavern by night, tne roaring song 
and the loud joke. This is neither the 
road to eminence in any pursuit, nor to 
length of days ; and thus wc have now to 
record the early death of a very shrewd, 
pleasant, and good-humored man. 

Mr. James Gandon . — Being a pupil 
of sir William Chambers, he acquired 
architectural knowlege at an early age ; 
but many years elapsed before lie had aji 
opportunity of displaying his practical 
skill. His design for a county-hall at 
Nottingham at length raised him into 
fame : yet, when he brought forward his 
plan for a Royal Exchange at Dublin, it 
was pronounced inferior to that of Mr. 
Cooley, who was then an obscure artist. 
He was encouraged, however, to visit 
that city, and was employed in the 
erection of the Custom-house, the beau- 
tiful portico to the house of lords (now 
the public hank), the Four Courts, and 
the King's Inn. These and other 
structures are fine specimens of science 
and taste ; and the Vitruvius Britan- 
nicus, in which he had the chief con- 
cern, is a work that docs honor to his 
name. He was a man of an independ- 
ent spirit; his integrity was unim- 
peachcd ; and his good humor and social 
qualities would have been more conspi- 
cuous, if he had not been afflicted by an 
hereditary gout. He lived (for the gout 
frequently suffers its patients to be long- 
lived) to the age of eighty-two years. 

Sir William Paxton . — Distinguished 
by shrewdness, industry, and perse- 
verance, this gentleman, wno was a native 
of Scotland, and formerly served in the 
navy, acquired a large fortune in the 
East Indies* After his return to Great 
Britain, he purchased an estate in Car- 
marthenshire, and erected, in a pic- 
turesque spot, a mansion fit for the rest- 
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sidence o f a prince. He represented the 
town of Carmarthen in parliament ; but, 
having imprudently offered himself for 
the ’county, he lost (it is said) 30,000 
pounds in a fruitless contest. In poli- 
tics lie was independent; and, for his 
zealous promotion of beneficial public 
establishments, his memory is entitled 
to high respect. 


SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

letters fa Young I Julies , on their En- 
trance into the World , hy Mrs- La n fear. 
— It is frequently supposed that, when 
tlic ordinary course of education is com- 
pleted, young ladies are fully qualified 
to enter the world without risque or 
hazard, and with the fairest prospect of 
success and happiness; but we agree 
with Mrs. Lanfear, that education, to be 
effective, must be prolonged beyond the 
time usually allotted to youthful studies. 
Not only that particular art, science, or 
accomplishment, which natural taste, 
talent, or accidental circumstances, may 
induce them to prefer, ought to he dili- 
gently cultivated; hut, * to prepare 
themselves for the yet unknown paths 
which they may he called to tread, they 
should studiously endeavour to acquire 
some store of useful knowlcge, and daily 
and hourly to regulate tlicir hearts, un- 
derstandings, tempers, and duties, by 
fixed and steady principles of religion 
and morality/ Her advice with that 
view is pertinent and judicious ; and the 
added * sketches from real life’ may be 
perused with pleasure and advantage. 

Joseph and his Brethren , a. Scriptural 
Drama , by II. L. Howard . — Few stories 
are more interesting than this is, and it 
is well developed by the ingenious writer, 
who displays a considerable mastery of 
language, freedom of versification, and 
felicity of description. Some of the 
speeches are prolix and declamatory ; 
but others exhibit much forceand beauty. 
Female influence is thus aptly charac- 
terised : 

( All matters that are greater than ourselves 
Do trace tlicir secret graces to our hands. 

For glory captains struggle in the fight, 

And play against the bulwark of the foe 
Th* o'erbrowing engines in the stubborn siege ; 
But love doth brace the garland on his head, 
Making proud victory sweeter than it is. 
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What warlike prince did dofflits laurel yet 
But he did cast it in some fair maid's lap. 
Saying, 6 My greatness I commit to thee, 
Mistress of it, and me, and my proud heart ?* 
He who lias won whatever he still desired, ' 
Strcwihg his path with flowers of sweet success. 
Is yet a poor and melancholic man. 

Sad as a beggar craving in a ]>orrh, > 

Being denied the woman he does love. 

Love doth attach on independency : 

Bravery of suits, enriching the bright eye ; 
Sweetness of person, pleasure in discourse, 
And all those causes why men love themselves $ 
Nay, even high offices, renown and praise, 
Greatness of name, honor of men's regard, 
Power and state, and sumptuous array. 

Do pay a tribute at the lips of love ; 

Fetching their freshness and their darling grace 
From woman’s approbation ; waiting still 
Close to her elbow till she please to smile 
Upon the cause whereof the man is proud, 
And say that it is well.' 

7' he Count Arezzi, a Tragedy. — A 
critic says, ‘ It is very surprising that no 
one can or will write a decent tragedy/ 
If lie had said a. good or excellent tragedy, 
the remark would have been more just. 
Indeed, there are few excellent trage- 
dies, and no perfect ones in existence. 
Even those of Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, though they possess great and 
varied merit, have many blemishes, and 
betray a want of dramatic skill. 

As far as poetry is concerned, Arezzi 
is a good piece, though it is deficient in 
nature, action, and passion. The author 
has found or invented materials for an 
interesting tragedy; yet he has not 
wrought them up with skill or efficiency. 
His performance displays literary taste 
and elegance; but it will not excite 
strong emotion. 

Australia , with other Poems, by T- 
K. H creep. — Among the poets who are 
almost daily starting up, Mr. Hcrvey is 
far from being the most insignificant. 
He writes with animation, sometimes 
with vigor, and frequently with ele- 
gance. In the principal poem, he mingles 
philosophical speculations with his geo- 
graphy, pretending to prognosticate, that 
the increase of coral rocks or reefs will 
at length unite Ncw-Holland and other 
insular countries of the Pacific to Asia, 
and that this ocean, in seeking a 
bed, will swallow up the continent of 
Africa. He makes tnis opinion subser- 
vient to the universal establishment of 
Christianity ; but why should Africa be 
excluded from that benefit ? and cannot 
our religion make an eqfial progress 
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without the intervention of this oceanic 
change ? 

The Village Grammar-School , and 
othir Poems, by Thomas Mamie. A- JJ. 
— These effusions so far tend to prove 
the writer’s talents, that, as he is a young 
man, we may expect better things from 
his matured j udgernen t. H is school re- 
collections are interesting, and some of 
his smaller pieces display strong mails 
of feeling. As a specimen of his muse, 
we extract a well-turne d compliment to 
female beauty : 

* Thine eyes of blue, so dewy and so bright, 
Are as tV uimifH d cry Cod lake of light, 
Whe^e, when no clouds obscure or dim its 
hue, 

The face of heaven reflects its native blue.' 

The Lores of the IPrils, and of her 
Poems, hi; S. Pan/ It. — in the first piece, 
which is written in a very irregular mea- 
sure and incorrect style, ribaldry is sub- 
stituted for wit anti humor. In the 
Rape of the Lips, there is also a great 
want of delicac y ; and the volume 
abounds with such fulsome di script-ions 
and recommendations of kissing, that 
every sen si tive and modest woman will 
recoil from the perusal. The Hero’s 
Tomb, however, is conce ived in abettor 
spirit, and some other pieces an* not vn- 
pleasing. It is proper to add, that these 
are the productions of ( one unschooled 
and self-taught.’ 

Odes , original and translated, ike. — 
The ode in which the author sterns most 
strenuously to have exerted himself is 
that which emblazons tlic coronation of 
his present majesty — a subject which de- 
manded the exercise of the laureate ’s ta- 
lents, rather than those of an ordinary 
observer of that splendid solemnity. H e 
exclaims in a note, c How astoni.-hed 
would our ancestors have been, could 
they have seen last poronnt’on! 
They would without doubt have greatly 
admired the scene ; but we think that it 
would have been more impress! re if it 
had been less gorgeous. The enraptured 
bard boasts, in tolerable verse, of the 
exploits and the fame of his country- 
men ; and, when he has shocked us by 
saying, that England’s glories must fade, 
because Carthage and Sparta lie in dust, 
he consoles us by adding, that such a 
decline will never occur c beneath a 
Brunswick's sway.* — O England, he 
»ys, ' 


‘ While yet :i Id u ns wick thou thy king mayst 
call, 

Bright— bright shall beam thy sun’s meridian 
ray. 

Though all tiroiUid thee fall, and fide like niifcl 
uv.ay.’ 

The Pilgrim's Tate, by Charles Lock- 
hart - — It will be useless for critics to 
condemn this poem, because Air. Lock- 
hart, in his preliminary address to a 
‘ most beautiful lady/ says that he hopes 
to f prove them unjust by her all-supe- 
rior authority.’ We shall ih, refore re- 
mark, that the tale, though desultory, is 
interesting, and many passage s, if not 
sublime, are spirited anil poetical. 

Trials , a Tale . — Soaring above tile 
frivolity and incoherence of many mo- 
dem novels, the authoress of the Favo- 
rite of Nature made anew appeal to the 
public taste 1 and judgement; and, if a 
skilful construction of the story, proba- 
bility of incident, discrimination of cha- 
rade r, and purity of moral, be considered 
as fair claims to approbation, In r appeal, 
we trust, lias not been made in vain. 
There are two females in the tale to whom 
the title more particularly refers. One 
Ins fine talents and strong feeling ; but, 
from her propensity to satire, she is ra- 
ther feared than admired as a companion, 
and she exposes herself to severe trials by 
the indulgence of her uneontrolh d feel- 
pngs. She makes herself misera 1 k- b;. 
causeless jealousy, by w^ich she alienate, 
her husband from her : he parts iron* 
her in anger, falls in battle, and leaves 
her a pi ey to unavailing remoise. The 
other person is a young wifi, whose pru- 
dence and rectitude of principle are 
vainly opposed to the instability, indis- 
cretion, and extravagance of her hus- 
band. SShc, as may be expected, has se- 
rious trials and sufferings, but she eludes 
their force by patience and virtue.— An- 
other personage also lias his trials. When 
he fancies that he has gained the affec- 
tion of the last-mentioned lady, she dis- 
appoints him by an unexpected mar- 
riage : but be is at length consoled for 
years of anxiety by an union with her, 
after the death of her dissipated hus- 
band. There is a sort of episode, in 
which the fortunes of a different family 
are introduced, and the efficacy of re- 
ligion, in blunting the edge of sorrow, is 
triumphantly enforced. 

The Camera, or Art of Drawing in 
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Water- ( 't tiers, hy J. JIa 'i ius is an 

improvement upon the .sihenlumo f the 
same draughtsman, which in a gi\,it 
measure qualified young artists lo become 
their own tutors. They arc now led to 
the full extent of this branch of art, and 
arc more particularly instructed in the 
modes oi drawing, shadowing, and tint- 
ing a complete landscape. The direc- 
tions are given with perspicuity ; but we 
think that a master's superintendence 
and verbal hints are still necessary to 
perfect the practice. 

The Italian Interpreter* luj S. A . Her- 
nardiK -The continued demand for lilag- 
don’s French Interpreter led to the pub- 
lication of this equally useful volume, 
which consists of an ample vocabulary, 
and of copious and familiar conversa- 
tions on subjects of general interest. — 
The author seems to nave taken particu- 
lar pains with the pronunciation ; and, 
if he lms not in every instance fully ex- 
plained it to ail Knglisli reader, lie has 
at least biv » more successful in that 
respect than former grammarians. 


ORIGIN OF AEHIAL NAVIGATION, WITH 
INt'inr.NTAi. JLKMA KKB ; 

from Dr. (\ >ofe\s Jlietun/ (>f IC tight nd. 

Whiu: philosophical investigators 
were end ■avouring to augment the stock 
of general knowlege, and adventurers 
were traversing the seas for the purposes 
of discovery, other enterprising men de- 
vised the means of aerial navigation. 
Our countrymen do not claim the honor 
of the first attempt of this kind. Our 
(itillic neighbours gave the example 
of aerostatic experiment ; and an I talian 
named Lunardi was the first individual 
who ascended into the air from any part 
of this island. 

The principle on which these attempts 
were founded, had long been known to 
philosophers ; and even the unlearned 
knew that a bubble, or any thing lighter 
than common air, would ascend in it. 
Two brothers of the name of Montgol- 
fier. manufacturers of paper, at length 
conceived the idea of sending up a bag 
or ballon, full of heated air; and, in 
repeated trials, it ascended to a consi- 
derable height, till the evaporation of 
the rarefied air, Its refrigeration and con- 
densation, or the decrease of the density 
of the atmosphere, occasioned a gradual 
descent. To a balloon Which arose from 


Versailles, a wicker cage was annexed, 
containing a duck, a cock, and a sheeps 
and these animals safely descended in a 
neighbouring wood. M. de Hosier now' 
risqued ail ascension, but not without 
the precaution of having the balloon 
secured by ropes. 11c afterwards dis- 
dained this security, and undertook a 
free navigation through the air in 
company with the marquis d’ArhuuUs, 
elevating or lowering the machine at 
pleasure, by increasing or diminishing 
the fire in a brasierap pendent to the bal- 
loon. The next experiment, less dan- 
gerous from the nature of the enclosed 
air, was made with an clastic fluid much 
less heavy than heated air, consequently 
better adapted for the inflation of any 
balloon to which a great weight, was 
suspended. Messieurs CliurL s and Ro- 
bert produced inflammable air by pour- 
ing diluted acid of vitriol upon filings of 
iron, and floated in tile atmosphere for 
two hours under a balloon thus filled. 
Other ascensions, from different parts of 
France, excited the astonishment of the 
people. At length Vincenzo Luuaidi 
resolved, in 17H I, to gratify tile Linglish 
with a similar spectacle. Having filled a 
bag made of oiled silk (of which the dia- 
meter was thirty- three feet) w'ith in- 
flammable air from vitriolic acid and 
zinc, he stationed himself in a kind of 
gallery, rose majestically from the Ar- 
tillery-ground in the suburbs of London, 
and descended near Ware. One of our 
countrymen soon followed the adven- 
turous example. Mr. Sheldon, the ana- 
tomist, accompanied M. Ulanchard, a 
distinguished French aeronaut, in an at- 
mospheric voyage from (’lielsca. The 
bitter afterwards ascended from Dover 
with Dr. J t if cries, soared over the chan- 
nel, and arrived in France without per- 
sonal injury. 

As a medium of conveyance from one 
place or country to another, a balloon 
will never, perhaps, be applicable to ge- 
neral use, from the impossibility of giv- 
ing to its progress that direction which 
the traveler would choose, and from the 
extraordinary danger which attends this 
species of loco-motion ; and, though it 
may be occasionally employed for the il- 
lustration of pneumatics, and some other 


• On the of November, HHS—- This 
ingenious and intrepid philosopher lost hi* lift 
in 178;k being dncMi lo the earth from n 
great height, in con«equct.ce of the midden 
eruption of flames from his balloon. 
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branches of natural philosophy, it is not 
probable that any high degree of scien- 
tific improvement will ever result from 
aerial voyages. The superstitious may 
consider these attempts as arrogant and 
impious transgressions of the bounds as- 
signed to us by our Creator : but it can- 
not be more improper, or more wicked, to 
explore the air with a balloon, than to 
view through a telescope the planetary 
system ; and we have no prospect of 
discovering any secrets with which the 
Almighty would wish us to be un- 
acquainted. 

Whatever may be the fruit of such en- 
terprises, there is something wonderfully 
sublime in the experiment. The ad- 
venturer seems to approach that celestial 
world to which his religion has taught 
him to look forward, as the last retreat of 
piety and virtue : his ideas, we may sup- 
pose, are purified from the grossness of 
vulgar thought; and, if the dread of 
peril be excluded, his soul must be ele- 
vated with rapture, while his heart ex- 
pands with joy and admiration. 

SIX MONTHS* RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS 
IN MEXICO, 

by William. Bullock , F. L* S. 

An account of an extensive and very 
important territory, which now asserts its 
claim to the dignity of independence, 
and with which our commercial inter- 
course is rapidly increasing, cannot fail 
to interest a British reader; and this 
volume may therefore be considered as 
an acceptable present to the public. It 
is not indeed the work of a philosopher, 
or of a masterly or learned writer ; but 
it is the production of an enterprising 
and intelligent man, and bears the 
marks of veracity, uninfluenced by his 
attachment to the popular cause. 

A work of this kind, being of a de- 
sultory complexion, does not demand a 
regular analysis; and it will be best 
exemplified by miscellaneous extracts. 
The first appearance of the Mexican 
coast is noticed in animated terms. In 
the expectation of seeing it, when it was 
Jet at a very great distance, — all (he 
says) ‘ crowded to the deck, and every 
telescope was in requisition; distant 
mountains had been in sight some hours. 
It was not, however, till a sudden clear- 
ing of the mist, that a general cry of 
'Orizaba* burst from the quarter-deck. 

I called to nry son, who was looking out 


from the inast-head, to observe it ; he 
replied he had been viewing it with the 
same wonder as ourselves ; but, * on 
directing his eye more to the west, he 
observed a part of the sun that was con- 
siderably above the clouds, obscured by 
something that gave it the appearance 
of being eclipsed, when, with a tone of 
astonishment, he exclaimed, ' Orizaba is 
between us and the sun/ On a sudden, 
its towering peak, black with its own 
shadow, and appearing in the mid 
heavens, became distinctly perceptible 
to our naked sight, whilst its base, and 
three-fourths of its height, were invisible 
from the distance. Enveloped in clouds, 
one of the most solemn effects 1 ever 
beheld was produced by this giant Atlas/ 

Our author landed at Vera-Cruz, 
where his first step was upon what was 
once English property, the pier being 
paved with pigs of iron, which had been 
part of the ballast of an English frigate. 
— ‘May this (he exclaims) he an au- 
spicious omen of the future good under- 
standing between the two countries !' 

The approach to the capital did not 
give him a high idea of its magnificence. 
The suburbs are mean and dirty, and 
the inhabitants are poor and ill-clothed ; 
and, in the city, Spanish oppressions 
have diminished the splendor of the 
palaces and great mansions. At present, 
only the churches seem to display any 
striking marks of opulence. 

' The cathedral of Mexico is far famed 
for its splendor and riches, and deserves 
its high reputation. It is about 600 
feet long, including a building behind 
the altar, and stands in the great square, 
occupying the site of the grand temple 
of the ancient Mexicans ; and most of 
their idols or gods, which were of stone, 
and of considerable size and weight, are 
said to be buried under its foundations, 
below the pavement of the square. 

Like most of the churches in this 
country, it is loaded with a profusion 
of massive carved and gilt ornaments, 
pictures and painted statues. Many of 
the smaller paintings appeared to be of 
value, and works of the old Spanish and 
Italian masters; but they are so placed, 
and in such an obscure light, that it is 
not possible to judge decisively of their 
merit. There are in the adjoining apart- 
ments allegorical And sacred subjects, 
pictures of a prodigious size, and of con- 
siderable skill in their composition and 
design, though few of them arc executed 
by masters £eld in estimation in Europe. 
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The high altar and its appendages are 
enclosed by a massive railing, of great 
extent, of cast metal, said to have been 
founded in China, from models sent 
from Mexico. The figures which orna- 
ment it are very numerous, but of poor 
execution and design. The metal, re- 
sembling brass, is considered to be of 
such value, on account of the gold it 
contains, that a silversmith is said to 
have made an offer to the bishop to 
construct a new rail of solid silver, of 
the same weight, in exchange lor it. 
Divine service is celebrated lure with 
great magnificence. Mass is regularly 
said every half-hour from day-light till 
one o'clock, exclusive of the high mass, 
and other occasional masses. I n no place 
are religious ceremonies observed with 
greater pomp or splendor. The proces- 
sion which 1 saw from this cathedral far 
exceeded, in order and regularity, in the 
grandeur of the vestments, in the cost- 
liness and value of the sacred ornaments, 
and in gold and silver, any thing I ever 
witnessed. The processions of Home, 
or any other city of Europe, suffer much 
in the comparison'. 

The fine arts do not flourish in Mexico, 
and some of the mechanic arts are not 
very skilfully cultivated: yet the people 
excel in various branches of industry. 

‘ The appearance of the shops in 
Mexico affords no indication of the 
wealth of the city. Nothing is exposed 
in the windows ; all are open, in the 
same manner as in London till the six- 
teenth century : few have signs or even 
names in front ; and most trades are 
carried on in the shops in which the 
articles arc sold. Silversmiths' work 
is done here in the same tedious manner 
it used to be in England. All the orna- 
ments arc finished by hand ; there are 
some good chasers, but in general the 
production is clumsy and very heavy. 
1 inquired about precious stones and 
pearls, but there were lew good, and 
those much dearer than in Europe. 
Jtubies appeared to me the only jewel 
worth importing from Mexico. The 
manufactory of gold and silver lace, 
trimmings, epaulettes, &c. is carried on 
in the greatest perfection, and the articles 
are sold at a much lower rate than w ith 
us. It is usual with our naval officers, 
on their arrival at Vera Cruz, to lay in 
a stock of such requisites. The tailors 
here make great profit, as clothes are 
300 per cent, dearer than in England, 
and are seldom well made. Cloth coats 


are only beginning to be generally used, 
but will very soon supersede the printed 
calico jacket, till lately universally w f orn. 
The workmen follow their employment 
seated on stools, and not with their feet 
under them as in Europe. The first 
sight of a milliner’s shop must always 
raise a smile on the face of a newly 
arrived foreigner. Twenty or thirty 
brawny fellows, of all complexions, with 
mustachios, are exposed to the street, 
employed in decorating ‘ the dresses, 
sewing muslin gowns,' making flowers, 
and trimming caps and other articles of 
female attire ; whilst perhaps at the next 
door a number of poor girls are on their 
knees on the floor, engaged in the la- 
borious occupation of grinding chocolate, 
which is litre always performed by hand. 
The druggist’s and apothecary’s trades 
must also be excellent ones ; their prices 
are exorbitant, i paid a dollar per lb. 
for the article used in making the com- 
position for preparing my birds, which 
in Europe is sold for four-pi nco, and yet 
the ingredients are the product 1 of the 
country. H ops sell here lor two shillings 
and sixpence per ounce, and other drugs 
in proportion. Cabinetwork is very infe- 
rior and expensive in Mexico: they have 
few of the tools* employed in Europe, 
and mahogany, or a good substitute, 
is scarcely known. Most of the chairs 
in the best houses are made in the United 
States. It will he learned with surprise, 
that in this country the saw (except a 
small hand-fraiue,; L still unknown: 
every plank, used in the erection of all 
the Spanish American cities, is hewn by 
Indians with light axes from the solid 
trees, which make each but one hoard. 
Coaclnnakers excel all the other mecha- 
nical arts practised in Mexico; their ve- 
hicles arc firmly put together, of hand- 
some forms, and well finished ; the best 
painters of the country are employed in 
their decorations, and the gilding and 
varnisli equal what is done in Europe, 
whence the handles and ornamental parts 
in metal are procured. & 

s Of carvers in wood there arc many, 
as every house has a statue of a saint or 
madonna painted and generally superbly 
dressed. The art of engraving on stone 
is unknown in Mexico ; but the IndinnB 
greatly excel in modeling and working 
in wax. The specimens of diffe/ent tribes 
with their costumes, with the habiliments 
of the gentry of the oountry, which 
I have brought over, will amply testify 
their merits in this department. They 
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also model fruit and vegetables in a beau- 
tiful manner. A lady at Puebla rle los 
Angelos executes, in a singular style, 
from pieces of old linen cloth, groups of 
comic figures, some of which I have also 
brought to England. Such was her skill, 
that, from having only seen me lor a 
short time, on my first passing through 
the city, I was surprised to find, on mv 
return, that she had executed a portrait 
of me in this style, which was immedi- 
ately recognised by my friends/ 

It might be expected that so large 
and populous a city would have several 
theatres; but Mr. Bullock only found 
one . — t The orchestra is indifferent ; the 
scenery, dresses, ami machinery, are 
inferior to tlie theatrical exhibitions 
seen at Bartholomew fair, and the per- 
formers in general below mediocrity. 
The house is lighted from above by 
sconces, each holding a number of glass 
lamps ; and is more pleasing than might 
be expected. It is open every night, 
and twice on Sunday, on which day, 
and on holidays, the price is double; 
but this establishment paid so ill, at the 
time of our visit, that its final close was 
announced from the stage while we were 
present. 

‘ With very few exceptions, all pre- 
sent, of either sex, pursued their fa- 
vorite habit of smoking; the ladies, even 
in the boxes, with a fan in one hand and 
a cigar in the other, enveloped in a smoke 
that rendered it difficult to sec from one 
side of the house to the other. 

* * * * * 

‘ In the fine evenings, during the dry 
seasons, the environs of the city present 
a scene of bustle, gaiety, and pleasure, 
scarcely to be paralleled; hundreds of 
canoes, of various sizes, mostly with awn- 
ings, crowded with native Indians, neatly 
dressed, and their heads crowned with 
the most gaudy flowers, are seen passing 
in every direction : each boat, with its 
musician seated on the stern, playing on 
the guitar, and some of the party sing- 
ing or dancing, and often both united, 
presents such a picture of harmless 
mirth as I fear is rarely to be met with 
at the fairs and wakes of onr country/ 

The markets are amply supplied, and 
have many articles to wnicli Europe is 
unaccustomed. 

< Domestic water-fowl are almost un- 
known in this part of New Spain. I never 
saw a tame duck, and geese but twice, 
in tlie whole country. Turkeys, fowls, 
pigeons, hates, and rabbets, arc in great 
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plenty, and venison is occasionally met 
with at table. Fish are scarce and dear, 
the lakes producing but few species ; the 
white fish, resembling in app; arance arid 
taste our smelt, is the best. Tortoises, 
frogs, and the axolote, a species of sala- 
mander (an aquatic animal much re- 
sembling a water-newt or lizard), are 
abundant in the market, and all good 
eating. The last were so plentiful in the 
time of Cortez that his army principally 
subsisted on them, and 1 have seen them 
by thousands in the markets of Tollucca ; 
yet they have never been discovered in a 
young state, nor has any sexual differ- 
dice yet been noticed. 

‘ Tiio Indians also bring to market a 
considerable quantity ofa small delicate 
fish, not more than two or three inches 
long, which they take in nets in the canals 
and ditches near the lakes. They are 
enclosed in the leaves or capsules which 
sm round the head of the Indian corn, 
and th'Ti roasted. In this state they are 
exposed for sale at a very reasonable rate : 
we thought them exa llent, but they are 
seldom seen at the repasts of the rich. 
They have also a small crustaceous ani- 
mal resembling our shrimp, but not so 
will tasted. The meat market is well 
supplied with beef, mutton, and pork, 
and in the spring kid is plentiful and 
cheap ; veal is prohibited by law. The 
beef and mutton are by no means equal 
to what we have in the markets of Eu- 
rope ; but, though these ne'ats are not 
of the best quality, they are by no means 
bad. Perhaps the fault is in a great mea- 
sure owing to the butcher, and we are 
always partial to our own method of 
preparing animal food. Of vegetables 
and fruits there arc few places that can 
boast such variety as Mexico, and none 
where the consumption is greater in 
proportion to tlie inhabitants. The great 
market is larger than (/overit-Oarden, 
but yet unequal to contain the quantity 
daily exposed for sale : the ground is en- 
tirely covered with evevy European kind, 
and with many the very names of which 
we have scarcely heard. I was never 
tired of examining these fruits and vege- 
tables. I have taken casts and drawings 
of all I could procure of the former 
during my residence : they are very nu- 
merous and extraordinary/ 

He considers the Mexican pyramids 
as having existed for many ages before 
the discovery of America. He eagerly 
made an excursion in quest of those re- 
markable structures. After traversing 
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some Wren mountains, he reached 
Otumba, which is now a poor village, 
though it is said to have once contained 
50,000 inhabitants. 

4 As wo approached the stupendous 
remains, the square and perfect form of 
the largest became at every step more 
and more visibly distinct, and the ter- 
races could now be counted. Wc rode 
first to the lesser ^xmallrr ^ » which is 
the most [wore] dilapidated of the two, 
and ascended to the top, over masses of 
falling stone and ruins of masonry, with 
less difficulty than we expected. On the 
summit are the remains of an ancient 
building, forty-seven foot long and four- 
teen wide ; the walls are principally of 
unhewn stone, three feet thick and eight 
feet high ; the entrance is at the south 
end, with three windows on each side, 
and on the north end it appears to have 
been divided at about a third of its 
length. At the front of the building, 
with the great pyramid before us, ami 
many smaller ones at our feet, we sat 
down to contemplate the scene of ancient 
wonders, where the eye takes in the 
greater part of the vale of Mexico, its 
lake and city, and commands an exten- 
sive view of the plains beneath and the 
mountains that bound the west of the 
valley. On descending we partook of 
some refreshment we had brought with 
us, and our Indian guide procured us 
some pulque, which was very acceptable. 

I went to a cottage close by, in which 
were several children almost in a state 
of nature. I tried to entice thorn by 
presents, but could not prevail on them 
to come near me : they seemed much 
terrified at our white faces and odd 
dresses. We mounted, and rode to the 
several small barrows that are scattered 
in -various directions round the base* of 
the second, and on the road to the largest 
pyramid ; — in some places they form 
regular streets running cast and west. 
Not far from the great pyramid, near a 
gate, lay an enormous stone, with a few 
sculptured ornaments. It is apparently 
of great antiquity. A boy who had fol- 
lowed us, observing that we viewed it 
with attention, took my son a little di- 
stance through a plantation, and showed 
him another of great dimensions, co- 
vered with sculpture, with a hole in the 
top — he supposed it a stone of sacrifice. 

4 We soon arrived at the foot of the 
largest pyramid, and began to ascend. 
It was less difficult than we expected, 
though, the whole way up, lime and ce- 
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ment are mixed with fallen stones. The 
terraces arc perfectly visible, particularly 
the second, which is about thirty-eight, 
feet wide, covered with a coat of red ce- 
ment eight or ten inches thick, composed 
of small pebble-stones and lime. In 
many places, as you ascend, the nopal 
trees have destroyed the regularity of 
the steps, but nowhere injured the ge- 
neral figure of the square, which is as per- 
fect in this respect as the great pyramid of 
Egypt. W e every where observed broken 
pieces of instruments like knives, arrow 
and spear-heads, ike. of obsidian, the 
same as those found on the small hills 
of Chollula ; and, on reaching the sum- 
mit, we found a flat surface of consider- 
able size, but which has been much 
broken and disturbed. ( >n it was probably 
a temple or other building — report says, 
a statue covered with gold. If e rested 
some time on the summit, enjoying one 
of the finest prospects imaginable. 

‘ Dr. Oteyza, who has given us the 
measure of these pyramids, makes the 
base of the largest six hundred and 
forty-five feet in length, and one hun- 
dred and seventy-one in perpendicular 
height. J should certainly consider that 
the latter measurement is considerably 
too little, and that the altitude is about 
half of the breadth. As to the age of 
the pyramids, and the people by whom 
they were erected, all must be a matter 
of mere conjecture ; no one whom I 
could meet with in Mexico knew or cared 
any tiling about them/ 

II is account of his accommodation (or 
rather want of accommodation), when 
he rested for the night after a day's 
journey, is very amusing. 

4 The jxtsada is a large shed thatched 
with leaves or reeds, partly enclosed 
like a bird-cage, and freely admitting the 
air ; so little barricaded as to allow what- 
ever passes within to he seen from with- 
out ; and the roof projecting v^ry consi- 
derably over the sides. Under this pro- 
jection, and in the open air, several tra- 
velers had laid themselves clown for the 
night Our baggage was placed in the 
interior : and, when wc inquired where 
we were to lodge, we were conducted to 
the same place, and told that unless we 
had beds of our own we must repose on 
the floor ; indeed nothing was furnished 
but shelter from the rain, and Indian 
corn for the cattle. For ourselves, we 
with difficulty procured some planks 
on which to place our mattresses ; and, 
after making a scanty meal of what we 
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bad brought (for bad water and a little 
bread were au the house afforded), we 
prepared to go to rest, hoping that the 
fatigue we had gone through , would act 
as a soporific. Several persons of both 
sexes, with some children, were in the 
same room with us, in a, sort of gallery 
that projected over the enclosure. Our 
mules and those of other travellers were 
fastened on the outside, while numerous 
dogs belonging to the house, as well as 
those attached to the different con- 
veyances, were mingled with their mas- 
ters, and kept up such a barking as to 
render sleep impossible. We had horses 
dose to our heads, eating Indian corn ; 
the mules kicking and fighting; the 
muleteers cursing ; intolerable and suffo- 
cating heat ; braying of asses ; singing 
and stinging of mosquitos ; and the biting 
of myriads of fleas completed the com- 
forts of what has been called an inn. 
‘How did I pray for a glass of water to 
moisten niy parched and feverish lips ! 
how did I long for an English barn or 
hay-loft ! either had been a Paradise to 
such an infernal spot. To leave it, how- 
ever, would have been to have run the 
risk of being devoured by the surround- 
ing dogs. Day-light at length brought 
us relief, and, clearing our persons from 
the deposits of the poultry that had 
roosted over our heads, we reloaded our 
carriage, and proceeded.’ 

VISITS AND ENTERTAINMENTS IN 
CHILI AND EERU. 

* I paid a visit (says captain Basil 
Hall) to a Chilian family of my ac- 
quaintance, and immediately on my en- 
tering the drawing-room, the lady of 
the house, and one of her daughters, 
each presented me with a rose, apolo- 
gizing, at the same time, for having 
omitted to do so before. This custom 
o l presenting strangers with a flower 
prevails in all Spanish countries, and is 
one of on extensive class of minute at- 
tentions, which the Spaniards and their 
descendants understand better than any 
other nation. The favor itself is no- 
thing; indeed, it seems essential to the 
civility that it should be a mere trifle ; 
the merit lieB in the unaffected and 
simple expression of good-will, which, 
while it really obliges, is of a nature to 
impose no obligation.' 

* * * * * 

* I went Jin the evening to visit a fa- 
mily in the Almendral, or great suburb 


of'V alparaiso. The ladies were ranged, 
as usual, along the wall, in a compact 
line, with their shawls drawn over the 
head and across the chin, so as nearly to 
conceal the face. One young lady played 
on the harp, another on the guitar, while 
some' occasionally joined with their shrill 
voices in singing the patriotic songs of 
the day. Others were chatting or work- 
ing, and the evening was passing away 
pleasantly enough, when, without any 
apparent cause, the whole party jumped 
up, cast away their music and work, ami 
flew in the most frantic style out of the 
house, screaming aloud, Misericordia ! 
beating their breasts at the same time, 
and looking terrified beyond description. 
I was astonished at all tiiis, but followed 
the company into the street, calling out 
Misericordia as loud as any of them. It 
was a bright moonlight evening, and the 
street, from end to end, was filled with 
people ; some, only half dressed, having 
just leaped from their beds — children, 
snatched from their sleep, were crying 
in all directions— many carried lights in 
their hands — in short, such a scone of 
wild confusion and alarm was never 
seen, and all apparently occasioned by a 
spontaneous movement, without any vi- 
sible motive. After standing in the street 
for about a minute, the whole crowd 
turned round again and ran into their 
houses, so that, in the course of a few 
seconds, the hubbub was stilled, and not 
a mortal was to be seen. I now begged 
to know the cause of this amazing com- 
motion, having a vague idea of its form- 
ing some part of a religious ceremony, 
when, to my surprise, I learned that it 
had been produced by an earthquake, so 
severe, that the people had been afraid 
of the houses tumbling about their ears, 
and had run into the open street to avoid 
the danger ; for my part, I was totally 
unconscious of any motion, nor did I 
hear the sound, which they described as 
unusually loud. On mentioning this 
fact afterwards in company, I was as- 
sured, that for a considerable period after 
the arrival of foreigners, they are in like 
manner insensible to shocks, which a na- 
tive can at once distinguish. It may be 
mentioned also, as an unusual effect of 
experience, that the sensation of alarm> 
caused by feeling an earthquake, goes qn 
augmenting instead of diminishing, and 
that one who at first ridicules the terrors 
of die inhabitants, comes eventually to 
be even more frightened than they are. , 
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‘ The theatre \jit Lima}, which was 
opened during the festivities upon the ac- 
cession of the new viceroy, was of father 
^singular form, being a long oval, the 
stage occupying the greater part of one 
side, by which means the front boxes 
were brought close to the actors. The 
audience in the pit was composed ex- 
clusively of men, and that in the galle- 
ries of women (a fashion borrowed, I 
believe, from Madrid), the intermediate 
space being divided into several rows of 
private boxes. Between the acts, the 
viceroy retires to the back seat of his 
box, which being taken as a signal that 
lie may be considered as absent, every 
man in the pit draws forth his steel' and 
flint, lights his segar, and puffs away 
furiously, in order to make the most of 
his time ; for, when the curtain rises, 
and the viceroy again comes forward, 
there can no longer be any smoking, con- 
sistently with Spanish etiquette. The 
sparkling of so many flints at once, which 
makes the pit look as if a thousand fire- 
flies had been let loose, and the cloud of 
smoke rising immediately afterwards and 
filling the house, are little circumstances 
which strike the eye of a stranger as being 
more decidedly characteristic than inci- 
dents really important. I may add, that 
the gentlemen in the boxes also smoke 
on these occasions ; and I once fairly de- 
tected a lady taking a sly whiff behind 
her fan. The viceroy's presence or ab- 
sence, however, produces no change in the 
gallery aloft, where the goddesses keep 
up an unceasing fire during the whole 
evening. 

***** j 

i We sat down to dinner, a very merry 
party, the master of the house insisting 
upon my taking the head of the table; 
a custom, lie said, that could by no 
means be dispensed with. The first dish 
which was placed on the table was bread 
soup, exceedingly good, and cooked cither 
with fish or meat, a distinction so imma- 
terial, we thought, that our surprise was 
considerable when we observed a gentle- 
man of the party start up, and, with a 
look as if he had swallowed poison, ex- 
claim, ‘ O Lord, there is fish in the 
soup V and while we were wondering at 
this exclamation, our friend ran off to 
the kitchen to interrogate the cook. He 
returned with a most woe-begone look, 
and finished bis plate of soup as if it 
had been the last he was ever to taste. 
A feeling of delicacy prevented our ask- 
ing quest Fons, although our curiosity 
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was raised to the highest pitch/ fey ob- 
serving the gentleman touch nothing 
else, but literally go without bis dinner. 
It was Friday, and it was in Lent, wjttch 
might have accounted for bis horror at 
meat ; but it was fish tohich had shocked 
him ; besides, we saw the rest of the 
company eating both without seruple, 
which puzzled us exceedingly, and the 
more so as the self-denying individual 
was a very sensible man, and showed no 
other symptoms of eccentricity. We at 
last discovered that lie had, for some 
reason or other, come under a religious 
engagement not to eat either fish or 
flesh, though the South-Americans are 
permitted to do so, by an' express bull in 
their favor, and it so happened, that he 
had set his fancy this day most particu- 
larly on a meat dish close to him, never 
dreaming of what had been put into the 
soup ; fish once tasted, however, his feast 
was at an end, and he kept his vow in a 
manner worthy of an anchoret. 
***** 

‘ I was surprised, and somewhat dis- 
appointed, to see a young lady, one of 
the gayest and best danceT9 in Chili, 
place herself at the instrument. The* 
gentlemen loudly appealed against this 
proceeding; but she maintained her 
place resolutely, declaring she would not 
dance a single step. 1 saw there was 
some mystery in this, and took an oppor- 
tunity of begging to know what could 
have induced a person, of so much good 
sense and cheerfulness, and so fond of 
dancing^ to make so very preposterous a 
resolution. She laughed on hearing 
the subject treated with such earnest- 
ness, and confessed that nothing was 
farther from her own wishes than her 
present forbearance, hut that she was 
bound by a promise not to dance for a 
whole year. 1 begged an explanation of 
this singular engagement, when she told 
me, that, during the recent confinement 
of her sister, our host's wife, at a mo- 
ment when her life was despaired of, 
her mother had made a vow, that, if she 
recovered, not one of the unmarried 
girls should dance for twelve months. 
— Her youngest sister, however, -was 
dancing ; and I found she had managed 
to evade the obligation by an ingenious 
piece of casuistry, arguing th^t, as the 
promise had been made in town, it could 
never lie intended to apply to the coun- 
try. The good-natured mother, who 
probably repented of her absurd vow, 
allowed that a good case of conscience had 
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been made out ; and the pretty Rosalita 
danced away with a spirit which was 
taken up by the whole room, and a more 
animated ball was never seen/ 

VENICE UNDER THE YORE OF FRANCE 

AND OF AUSTRIA; WITH MEMOIRS OF 

THE COURTS; GOVERNMENTS, AND 

TEOPI/E OF ITALY ; 

* by a Lady of Rank . — 2 vols. 8vo. 

The politics of this lady, we are glad 
to observe, are hostile to tyranny under 
every form ; and she feelingly laments 
the prevalence of despotism in one of 
the finest portions of Europe : hut, when 
nations are either obliged or willing to 
submit to it, the regret of a foreign wit- 
ness of their degradation is useless and 
unavailing. The most important part 
of her work relates to Venice. What- 
ever might have been the faults and 
defects of the old government, it was 
preferable to that which the French 
introduced, and much less arbitrary than 
the Austrian sway. 

It is a strange anomaly in politics, 
that the rulers of a country should act 
as if they wished to accelerate not merely 
its decline hut even its ruin, and should 
apparently endeavour to deprive the 
people, in a great measure, of the com- 
forts of life : yet such things arc . Many 
instances of this absurd and cruel im- 
policy are given by the fair writer. 
Among other proofs of mis-government, 
she informs us that 

4 Commerce, navigation, agriculture, 
as well as all the useful arts and sciences, 
are now mere non-entities at Venice. 
The exorbitant excise and custom duties, 
together with other vexations, have de- 
terred all merchant vessels from trading 
to that port, since it has been under the 
government of Austria. I must, how- 
ever, except a few boats bringing salt 
fish, red herrings, and dried sprats. ]f, 
therefore, the poor forlorn Venetians 
stand in need of a barrel of coffee, or a 
hogshead of sugar, they must patiently 
wait until they can procure it from 
Trieste, at second or third hand. 

* Though it is not uncommon for a 
vessel to reach Venice, from the last- 
mentioned port, in the short space of 
eight hours, yet, from the numerous ob- 
stacles thrown in the way by the cus- 
tom-house officers, it is at least as many 
days before it can be unloaded. The 
Austrian regulations have occasioned a 
decrease in the import and export trade of 
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Venice., to the extent of thirty thousand 
florins per month. 

‘ The commercial buildings and ware- 
houses are actually become mere watcli- 
boxefc and barracks for the men, who 
were once busily employed as porters, to 
load and unload the merchandise, but 
who arc now chiefly occupied in guard- 
ing the bales for transit, or in prevent- 
ing the hungry rats from gnawing the 
cordage and packing/ 

The following anecdote also affords a 
striking specimen of Austrian tyranny : 

When Francesco Pesaro first came to 
Venice, as the Austrian commissary- 
general, furnished with full powers to 
inflict on his countrymen that perse- 
cution, imprisonment, and banishment, 
which he himself so richly merited at 
their hands, for having first betrayed 
and then deserted the government, a 
grand fete was given at the Filarnionica 
to this modern Sylla, at which Madame 
Grassini was engaged to sing. When J 
entered the saloon, the concert had al- 
ready commenced ; and a gentleman, 
one of the chcrs amis of the above singer, 
whose name was Giuseppe Ferro, a corn- 
factor, obligingly gave up his own seat 
for my accommodation. Of course, J 
entered into that kind of conversation 
with him which his civility demanded. 
On the other side of the saloon was 
seated the great Pesaro. As soon as the 
first act of the concert was over, my hus- 
band, being an old acquaintance of the 
mighty man, went across the room to 
congratulate him on his return to hii 
country ; and, pointing to the spot where 
I was sitting, he said, 4 Yonder is my 
better half ; but she is so near-sighted, 
that I am sure she cannot distinguish 
your excellency at this distance/ — 
4 What/ replied Pesaro, 4 the lady who 
is conversing with the gentleman by the 
side of her ? 1 must go and have a little 
chat with her/ Accordingly, Pesaro very 
politely seated himself by me, and asked 
who the person was who had so much 
engaged my attention, as to prevent mej 
from recognizing him. Unluckily for 
the poor man, I replied, 4 It is M. Ferro, 
to whose politeness I am indebted for 
my seat/ — 4 What !* exclaimed Pesaro, 
4 that hirlwncy who was a member of the 
municipality?* — 4 The same/ said I; 
4 and who, at the time of the downfall 
of the government, deserved so much 
from his country, by preventing the city 
from falling a prey to the plunder of 
the Schiavoni / 
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‘ On that very night, poor Ferro was 
arrested by the agents of Pesaro ; dragged 
from his relatives, who entirely de- 
pended on him for their subsistence, 
without any accusation being adduced 
against him, without being heard in his 
defence, or allowed to communicate with 
any one of his family, or receive the small- 
est assistance ; and sent off as a galley 
slave, to work on the Danube atOlmutz, 
where he remained until the French 
retook the Venetian territories, when, 
with many others, he was released from 
captivity, and restored to his numerous 
friends and distressed relations/ 

Our authoress exhibits a favorable 
picture of the social character of the 
Venetians. 4 They are gentle (she says'!, 
affable, polite, courteous, hospitable, 
ami more civilized and better informed 
than the inhabitants of any other part of 
Italy. The men are above the middle 
stature, rather inclined to he tall, and re- 
markably well made. They have good 
clear complexions, fine expressive coun- 
tenances, with an elegant and easy de- 
portment. So remarkably constant arc 
they in their attachments, that it is no 
uncommon thing to hear of friendships, 
between the sexes, of fifty and sixty 
years* standing. A Venetian rarely aban- 
dons the object of his primitive affec- 
tion, except for ill-treatment or infide- 
lity ; and, even in those instances, he 
never fails to lend her his assistance, 
should she happen to stand in need of 
it. The females, who, generally speak- 
ing, are handsome, have very fine figures, 
with beautifully clear skins, expressive 
features, and eyes that penetrate the in- 
most recesses of the soul. They are in- 
terestingly delicate in their external 
manners ami in their Language ; the Ve- 
netian being, of all the dialects of Italy, 
the most agreeable. In the mouth of a 
genteel Donna Fencziana, it adds to the 
native grace of her carriage, and never 
fails to charm and delight the ear of a 
stranger, especially when it happens to 
be placed in contrast with the vulgar 
Lombardian jargon. They arc remark- 
ably attentive to foreigners, though they 
rarely form a tender attachment for 
them. When, however, such an attach- 
ment does take place, it is usually most 
passionate and sincere. 

4 The societies at Venice, whether at 
private houses or at the public casinos, 
arc generally enlivened with the smiling 
eyes and gentle and fascinating looks of 
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the fair sex, and are conducted* with an 
elegance and an ease superior to most, 
other female societies, and without any of 
that discordant rivalship of prerogatives, 
too often to be met with elsewhere. The 
casinos arc conducted much in the same 
manner as the subscription-houses in 
London, where the members are at li- 
berty to do as they please ; with this 
especial difference, that the ladies only are 
subscribers, the gentlemen being hono- 
rary members. Strangers of respecta- 
bility, of both sexes, are readily ad- 
mitted, and meet with a polite and affable 
reception. The company are entertained 
with a concert, and treated with refresh- 
ments. Cards are introduced at the wish 
of any of the party, and other amuse- 
ments, except those of hazard. These 
casinos are furnished in the most 
costly and elegant style, and are bril- 
liantly lighted up with the beautiful 
wax candles for which Venice is so justly 
celebrated. The regularity, order, and 
magnificence, which prevail at these 
princely casinos, at once discover the 
ladies of Venice to be a superior race of 
beings to their neighbours of the Terra 
Finna. In their conversation they arc 
lively and unaffected without levity, 
and communicative and affable without 
coquetry. 

4 The uncommon share of freedom 
which these ladies enjoy, induces foreign- 
ers, who have but a superficial knowlege 
of them, to form an opinion of them very 
different from that which they really de- 
serve. My observations, of course, ap- 
ply solely to good society. The mixed 
classes of every country have their chiaro - 
* sc tiro. The Venetian ladies are ex- 
tremely engaging in their manners ; and, 
as to their dress, it may he called be- 
coming rather than fashionable, and sets 
off their fine figures to the greatest ad- 
vantage. It is not unusual for them to 
be married to men whom they have ne- 
ver before seen, except through the grate 
of the convent in which they have been 
educated, and which they only quit to 
enter into the gay world, through the 
temple of Hymen— where Cupid rarely 
presides beyond the honey-moon ! And 
to this very liberty, which they enjoy 
the moment they arc married, it is to be 
ascribed, that they are not so capricious 
as the Italians of the south, who are 
more rigorously subjected to antiquated 
external formalities/ 


Venice under the Yoke of France and of Austr ia* 
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VMJNETTJfcS OF DS11SYSHIE&, 
by Mary Sterndale . 

These are not, as the reader might 
from -the title suppose, designs of pic- 
turesque or pleasing spots by an artist, 
but vivid descriptions of scenery and of 
character by an admirer of nature. They 
are light and airy, yet pleasing and ani- 
mated. A glow of feeling pervades the 
volume, and the style, though frequently 
loose and ungrammatical, is gay and 
sparkling. We extract a specimen of 
each portion of the work. 

€ Ashford in the Water .— During a short 
autumnal visit, in 1822, amidst the 
sweetest and most sylvan part of the 
Peak of Derbyshire, the little village of 
Ashford was not the least attractive. 
Possessing those requisites' that adorn 
and accommodate a village residence — 
requisites that, whilst they contribute to 
the conveniences of its inhabitants, are 
pleasing to the eye of the traveller and 
gratifying to the heart of humanity — a 
corn-mill, with its appendages of water- 
wheels and water-falls ; an ancient 
church, with its grass-grown burial- 
ground; a long extended bridge, neat 
cottages, and a village green, with wood 
and water interspersed. Though placed 
at the extremity of one of the wildest of 
the dales, Demon’s Dale, and in the 
vicinity of those mountain fractures, 
through which the Wye forces its rocky 
channel, it is cheerful, open, and airy, 
presenting, amidst and aloof from its 
village houses, two or three of a superior 
order, the association of whose inhabit- 
ants must be of a higher nature. 

‘ But the gem of Ashford is yet untold. 
Passing the village on the Manchester 
road, we enter a gently-marked hollow 
way, bounded on the right by a steep 
orchard-slope, and on the left by a high 
wall overhung with lofty trees, that 
screen the roof and chimneys of a house 
apparently the residence of one of the 
gentry of the country, to which the close 
folding-gates that open from the road 
present an access. If, by favor or pre- 
sumption, you pass their barrier, and 
proceed a hundred paces down a con- 
fined carriage-way, you will arrive in 
line with phe front of the house, and peep 
witnin the casket where lies the emerald 
treasure. 

e The house, * above a cot, below a 
seat,* is notr alone the property of (he 
duke of Devonshire, but the occasional 


residence.. It stands under the shadow 
of those lofty trees that exclude all ob- 
jects but those they surround. The ca- 
pacious bow-window of an oblong din- 
ing-room expands upon the gravel- walk 
adjoining the soft green turf that almost 
imperceptibly slopes to the water's edge ; 
not an artificial lake or forced fish-pool, 
but the sounding sparkling Wye, that, 
with all the freshness of a mountain 
stream, with all the windings of its cha- 
racteristic course, with all the beauty of 
its living waters, rushes through the syl- 
van domain. Fronting the windows, a 
light bridge unites the two savannas ; 
the opposite turf rising gradually to its 
extremity, is al$o bounded by its fine 
grove, that skirts the extended bank. 
The lawn on each side of the river is 
broken only by little patches of the 
choicest flowers, and the mould from 
whence they spring is covered with mi- 
gnonette, whose rich perfume fills the 
sweet air with its fragrance, rising as in- 
cense to hallow this temple of the floral, 
of the sylvan, of the lucid deities. The 
house is covered, from the base to the 
chimney's topmost ledge, with trellis ; 
ami when the climbers begin to ascend, 
and the creepers to run, the passion- 
flower to sanctify, and the clematis to 
empurple, it will indeed become a per- 
fect bower of beauty : and it is a sweet 
reflection that he who, a prince in the 
palace of his forefathers, upon the banks 
of, the Derwent, is in possession of all 
that rank and station can bestow, that 
wealth can give, and ambition desire, 
selects and adopts this rustic bijou, this 
verd-unique , this little fishing-house, on 
the banks of the winding Wye ; which, 
after having run its race witli mountain 
swiftness, through the sylvan hamlet of 
King's Sterndale, by the wild solitudis 
of Cnee Torr, the rocky passes of Miller's 
Dale, the deep clefts of Cresbrook, and 
the fairy scenes of Monsal, wantons and 
sports beneath the eye of the lord of 
Hartington, from whence its native wa- 
ters spring, before it takes its final way 
to the shining east, and mixes witli the 
classic waves of Derwent. 

f There, perhaps, may the duke look 
around, and say, with complacent feel- 
ings subdued from the world, 4 Here 
is enough for the heart of man ; the rest 
is my country's and my forefathers’ ! ’ 
Perhaps, like the great statesman of 
Elizabeth, he may, after he has passed 
the humble gates, take oft’ his courtly 
robes, ami say, 4 There lie, my lord 
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chancellor 1 / and in sport; even as lrtid 
in thought, amplify comparison upon 
the sweet enchantment. 

‘ To Chatsworth, gorgeous Chats- 
worth , it, is but a light trinket hung to a 
costly watch, or a single blossom of the 
jasmine by the side of the imperial rose, 
or a solitary star sailing in the wake of 
the resplendent moon, or the scent of the 
violet, that rises upon the air, which the 
perfumes of Arabia have exhausted ; or 
the song of the robin, after the full choirs 
of the groves had died away; or the 
emerald light of the glow-worm shining 
upon the darkness that succeeded the 
blazing torches ; or the shepherd’s pipe 
upon the mountains, when the echoes of 
the brazen trumpets had ceased ; or the 
still small voice of grateful praise, when 
the pealing anthem and the loud response 
no longer filled the cathedral's lofty 
arches : — it was all this, and more ; it 
was nature’s lullaby from the tumult of 
the world ; the eye reveling in its beauty, 
and the mind reposing in its quietness, 
whilst its balmy sweetness pervaded the 
purest joy of sense* and all its green at- 
tractions] and its lucid animations, took 
captive the heart of woman, who saw in 
its combined delights the reflection of 
her primeval home/ 

, The character of the- late countess of 
Besborough, though it may seem to be 
flattering, is, we believe, just and correct. 

‘ Amidst the various excellences that 
distinguished the character of lady Bes- 
borough, her susceptibility of all the 
sweet charities and relative endearments 
of domestic life were most pre-eminent. 
Highly gifted by native talent, and rich 
in intellectual acquirements, the tender 
affection of her nature was her most pe- 
culiar diann, endearing her to all upon 
whom connexion or circumstance con- 
ferred the happiness of her association. 
Heroic in spirit, she disregarded peril 
and personal hazard, when the tender 
apprehensions of a mother led her to the 
contemplation of death in its most fright- 
ful form — to the scat of war, and the 
field of battle: there her fond affection 
was richly repaid by receiving him liv- 
ing, who, amongst so many of his gallant 
com patriots, had been numbered with tile 
glorious dead on the plains of Waterloo. 
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c According to her wish, iter mortal 
regains were laid with those of the late 
duchess of Devonshire. The spirit of 
sisterly, of sympathetic affection, that 
had fondly united these distinguished 
women in life, ceased only in death. 
c Rival sisters/ though often applied to 
them, was not just in its general accept- 
ation. Beautiful in person, captivating 
in manners, and amiable in disposition, 
they were too tenderly endeared, too 
faithfully attached, to be rivals, hut as 
became the daughters of the same noble 
house, and emulous of its hereditary di- 
stinctions ; and most delightfut it was to 
witness the sweet association of their 
sister-graces, which was like the lustre 
of a beautiful silk, whose interwoven fa- 
bric is formed of the richest colours, ami 
as the varying hues are presented to the 
eye, each receiving tints more brilliant 
from their combination. Whichever 
most predominated was the most attract- 
ive, as their union was the most complete. 
W hen this beautifully blended web of 
life was rent, by the dteath of the duchess, 
all that was associated with her name' 
and nature became more sacred to the 
fond survivor ; to appreciate her virtues, 
to recall her excellences, to refer to her 
local attachments, was a tender passport 
to the heart of lady Besborough, who 
never wrote or spoke of that gracious 
being but all that was lovely and ani- 
mated and energetic glowed in every 
word and motion ; and when the silver 
chord of life was breaking, its retro- 
spective vibrations thrilled to that tender 
strain that had cver becn in unison with 
her more protracted existence. Derby- 
shire, the county that had received tin; 
duchess on her entrance into life, where 
tlie rosy mornings of their youth hud 
flown on downy wings, where the more 
matured hours of their lives had reposed 
in sweet association, was chosen as the 

I >lacc of her final rest. The wild sub- 
imity of its grey rocks and mountain 
streams, of its purple heights and sylvan 
valleys, was congenial with their united 
feelings and their mutual tastes ; and 
their remembrance had been fondly che- 
rished in the heart of lady Besborough : 
—there she chose that her last home 
should be, and there those who in life 
were so lovely, in death arc npt divided/ 
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The Hindoo Bride. 
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VERSES PRESENTED TO A LADY AFTER THE B1RTII OF HER DAUGHTER. 

J linger by thy silent bed. 

Yet sorrow not ; for in thine eye 

And gentle brow no trace remains 
Of pain gone by : 

She, who lies sleeping on thy heart. 

Hath turn'd thy grief to ecstasy. 

Oh ! not in vain thy tender looks 

Fall on thy husband's watchful heart : 

They bid me share thy joy, and fain. 

Fain would impart 

Those nriyst'ries of maternal love. 

That ne'er shall from thy soul depart. 

And not in vain thy husband’s prayer 
Shall duly rise for her, for thee: 

This rose, now budding by thy side — 

Oh, may she be 

For ever sweet to earth and Heaven, 

As thou hast been to God and me. 

And thou, through life's long pilgrimage, 

Shalt on thy daughter’s love recline. 

And teach her like a star of peace — 

Like thee — to shine. 

Studious of cv’ry earthly grace, 

.But only trusting to divine : 

And when in age thy God shall stoop 
To take his gift, thy pure-drawn breath. 

Her bosom shall thy pillow be — 

Her love, her faith. 

Shall cheer tliee to the last, and share 
Thy triumph o'er the sting of death. 

Ignotus. 


THE HINDOO BUIDE, 
hr/ Ij. £. Li . 

She has lighted her lamp, and crown'd it with flowers, 
The sweetest that breath’d of the summer hours : 

Bed and white roses link’d in a band. 

Like a maiden’s blush or a maiden’s hand ; 

■Jasmines, — some like silver spray. 

Some like gold in the morning ray ; 

Fragrant stars, — and favorites they. 

When Indian girls, on a festival day. 

Braid flieir dark tresses ; — and over all weaves 
The rosy bower of lotus leaves — 

Canopy suiting the lamp-lighted bark. 

Love’s own flowers and Love’s own ark. 

She watched the sky, the sunset grew dim ; 

She raised to Camdeo her evening hymn. 

The scent of the night-flowers came on the air ; 

And then, like a bird escaped from the snare, 

She flew to the river — (no moon was bright, 

But the stars and the fire- flics gave her their light ;) 
She stood beneath the mangoes’ shade, 

Half delighted and half afraid ; 

# Slic trimm’d the lamp, and breathed on each bloom, 
(Oli, that breath was sweeter than all their perfume \) 
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Threw spices and oil on the spire of flame. 

Call’d thrice on her absent lovers name ; 

And every pulse throbbed as she pave 
Her little boat to the Ganges’ wave. 

There are a thousand fanciful things 
Link’d round the young heart’s imaginings. 

In its first love-dream, a leaf or a flower 
Is gifted then with a spell and a power ; 

A shade is an omen, a dream is a sign, 

From which the maiden can well divine 
Passion’s whole history. Those only can tell 
Who have loved as young hearts can love so well. 

How the pulses will heat, and the cheek will be dyed 
When they have some love augury tried. , 

Oh, it is not for those whose feelings are cold. 

Wither'd by care, or blunted by gold; 

Whose brows have darken’d with many years. 

To feel again youth’s hopes and fears — 

What they now might blush to confess, 

Vet what made tlicir spring-day’s happiness ! 

Zaidc watch’d her flower-built vessel glide. 

Mirror’d beneath on the deep-blue tide; 

Lovely and lonely, scented and bright. 

Like ilope’s own bark, all bloom and light. 

There ’s not one breath of wind on the air. 

The heavens are cloudless, the waters are fair, 

No dew is falling; yet woe to that, shade ! 

The maiden is weeping — her lamp has decay’d. 

Hark to the ring of the cimetar ! 

It tells that the soldier returns from afar. 

Down from the mountains the warriors come: 

Hark to the thunder roll of the drum ! — 

To the startling voice of the trumpet’s call ! — 

To the cymbal’s clash !— to the atabal ! 

The banners of crimson float in the sun, 

The warfare' is ended, the battle is won. 

The mother hath taken the child from her breast, 

And raised it to look on its father’s crest. 

The pathway is lined, as the hands pass along. 

With maidens, who meet them with flowers and song ; 

And Zaide hath forgotten in Azim’s arms 
All her so false lamp’s falser alarms. 

This looks not a bridal, — the singers are mute. 

Still is the mandorc, and breathless the lute ; 

Vet there' the bride sits. Her dark hair is bound. 

And the robe of her marriage floats white on the ground. 

Oh ! where is the lover, the bridegrpom ? — oh! where? 
Look under yon black pall — the bridegroom is there ! 

Yet the guests are all bidden, the feast is the same. 

And the bride plights her troth amid smoke and ’mid flame f 
They have raised the death-pyre of sweet-scented wood. 
And sprinkled it o’er with the sacred flood 
Of the Ganges. The priests are assembled their song 
Sinks deep on the ear as they bear her along, 

That bride of the dead. Ay, is not this love? — • 

That one pure wild feeling all others above. 

Vow’d to the living, and kept to the tomb ! — 

The same in its blight as it was in its bloom. 

With no tear in her eye, and no change in her smile, • 
Young Zaide had come nigh to the funeral pile. 
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The bells of the dancing-girls ceased from their sound ; 

Silent they stood by that holiest mound. 

From a crowd like the sea- waves there came not k breath, 

When the maiden stood by the place of death ! 

One moment was given — the last she might spare ! 

To the mother, who stood in her weeping there. 

She took the jewels that shone on her hand ; 

She took from her dark hair its flowery band. 

And scatter'd them round. At once they raise 
The hymn of rejoicing and love in her praise- 
A prayer is mutter’d, a blessing said, — 

Her torch is raised ! — she is hy the dead. 

She has fired the pile ! At once there came 
A mingled rush of smoke and of flame : 

The wind swept it off*. They saw the bride, — 

Laid by her Azim, side hy side. 

The breeze had spread tlip long curls of her hair ; 

Like a banner of fire they play'd on the air. 

The smoke and the flame gather'd round as before, 

Then clear'd ; — but the bride was seen no more. 


AN INSCRIPTION, IN IMITATION OF T1IK ANTIQUE, 
from the Latin of Thomas Warton; 

supposed to be the composition of a husband whose wife had died at a premature age. 

W ouu) that the Fates who cut thy early days. 

The cruel Fates would set my spirit free. 

That 1 might quit the earth, the solar rays. 

To he, loved Helen, once again with thee. 

O, touch not with thy lips dull Lethe's tide. 

But think that he will come, who loves thee well ; 

Through shades I come, with faithful Love my guide. 

Whose torch resplendent will the shades dispel; 


THE G A MUTER ; AN E Pitt HAM. 

Vitiis nemo sine nascitur. — IIor. 

No one without a vice or fault is born. 

i My love/ a chiding dame would say, 

‘ You always lose, yet always play : 
When will you leave your gambling o’er. 
And be the sport of chance no more ?* 

4 Madam/ said lie, c I'll do it when 
You cease coquetting with the men.* 
r Alas ! I see/ replied the wife, 

* You '11 be a gambler all your life/ - 


THE DEAF WOMAN ; AN EPIGRAM, 

from the Latin of Warton. 

Dorcas, whose hearing was extremely bad, 

Her apples vending to each Eton lad, 

By one was met; when, ‘ What’s o’clock?' he cried ; 
• 4 Four, four a penny, sir/ the dame replied : — 
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In haste again he ask’d;— c No, not another ; 

1 'd not sell more/ she said, f e'en to my brother.' 

Enraged, he stamp’d—* Speak, lest I use you ill.* — 

‘ Well, if you won’t/ she cried, e another will !’ 


THE MJLTAM OK THOSE ; AN IMITATION OF ANACftEON. 

Ten thousand changes, aye, and more. 

Of men and maids, in days of yore. 

Hath Cupid made ; and now should he 
But kindly ask me what I 'd be, 

* Make me, sweet God of earth and sky ! 

The air my Julia breathes/ 1 'd cry ; 

• For then (thrice blest, thrice happy day!) 

She could not live were I away !' 


HOW TO CTRK THE GOUT j 
from the French. 

B »iro jusqu’ n lu lie e>t le ‘.err: t, sans do.it?, 

Dt* tarir la source uu ir.al. — M enagk. 

On pain of ihe gout, my physicians advise 
That from my old Port I abstain ; 

But I, from my heart, such prescriptions despise, 
Resolved the last hogshead to drain. 

Then, boy, bring it' here — let me have a fair bout ; 

If 'tis wine that engenders this devil, 

To drink to the dregs is the secret, no doubt. 

To dry up the source of the evil ! 


TITK IIMBKELL/ ; 

hy JV : II. Hands. 

At the door of my study appeared a 
miserable half-starved-looking fellow, 
clad in a bundle of rags, with a wisp of 
straw tied round bis slouched coal- 
licavci s bat, while two similar bands, 
circling bis ankles, served in the place 
of gaiters — who, with liis whip in one 
hand, while he fumbled at the handle of 
the door with the other, asked if I was the 
gem man a.s had advertised the small silk 
umbrella, left ill a hack the preceding 
morning. When I had answered in the 
idliirnativc, though without recognising 
in my interrogator the man who had 
driven me, he pulled from beneath the 
folds of what lie called his coat, not the 
umbrella I had so carelessly left behind 
ino in the coach, but an old tattered 
affair, which, to any other than its owner, 
was not worth three-pence. As I had 
promised a reward of five shillings, and 
tclt no desire to claim another man's 
property as my own, I soon convinced 
Y(J.. v. 


Master Jarvis, that what he produced 
was no umbrella of mine. Not, however, 
to chafe the poor fellow too much, 1 
gave him a trifle, for the trouble lie had 
been at, and, wishing him to be more 
successful in meeting with a claimant, 
dismissed him to his stand. 

In the course of the day I was for- 
tunate enough to regain the one which I 
really had lost. As I seldom carry a 
stick, and yet do not care to go out with- 
out something in my hand, wherewith 
to resent insolence or chastise brutality, 
I felt no small satisfaction in having re- 
covered my lost property — it was a fa- 
vorite, and I would not have exchanged 
it for one three tiroes its value. 

A gifted writer in a celebrated pe- 
riodical may say what lie will about 
.sticks — their varieties, and qualities; 
hut, for my own part, I always preferred 
an umbrella to the best-looking stick in 
existence. Neither too large nor too 
small, but just of sufficient size to be 
able, in an unlucky, or rtfthcr, as I 
should say, lucky shower, to accoinino- 
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date a pretty girl— it may be-r coyly ac- 
cepting the proffered protection, and 
blushing at the praises, real or pretended, 
elicited by her beauty— an umbrella (al- 
ways excepting the formidable hanger of 
the soldier and the ouarter-stafF of the 
special constable] is the only thing car- 
ried in the liancl, which gives grace to 
the gentleman, respectability to the 
tradesman, or dignity to the scholar. 

Setting aside for an instant its useful- 
ness, what looks so well, or becomes a 
man, distinguished from the brutes by 
his reason, and by that reason capable 
of foreseeing and determining— what, I 
say, becomes a man so much as an um- 
brella ? Modestly placed under his arm, 
with its shining ferule projecting half a 
yard in advance, ready to give temerity its 
punishment, it confers on a man an air of 
more real respectableness, and capability 
of resenting an affront — a look of more 
true gentility, as contrasted with the vul- 
gar, overbearing, John-Bullism of the 
uncouth, sapless, walking-stick, like an 
Egyptian mummy, retaining its dry so- 
phisticated shape long after the spirit 
which gave it worth is fled — than it is 
possible for any other thing carried in 
the hand to give to a man, the hanger 
and quarter-staff 1 excepted. For my part, 
I am never without one. In fine or in 
wet weather, in storm or in sun-shine, 
it is my inseparable companion : as a 
walking-stick, a succcdaneum for a great 
coat, a protection from insult, it has all 
the virtues of wealth, without any of its 
vices. 

Talk of green sticks indeed ! What is 
so verdant as a green umbrella ? The 
very sight of it inspires the mind with 
as agreeable an association of ideas as 
ever served as antidotes to the mud, 
squabble, traffic, and intrigue of a city ; 
associations scarcely inferior to those pro- 
duced by the sight of green fields, leafy 
woods, and all the pleasantries of the 
country. And then its buck-horn handle ! 
An ingenious essayist would, in a quar- 
ter of an hour, draw a greater fund of 
amusement and instruction from the 
handle, than any half-dozen of your 
* book-learned blockheads, ignorantly 
read,’ clad in ‘ foolscap uniforms, turned 
up with ink, 1 would produce in a auarter 
of a century. Think of that Handle 
when, in conjunction with many others, 
it adorned the head of some noble ani- 
mal, the pride and ornament of the forest ; 
and, if your ideas do not immediately re- 
vert to Windsor Great-Park, with its hill 
and dale, its pleasant associations with 


the memory of < Old Sir John’ and his 
ingenious tormentors, independent of the 
thoughts engendered by a view of that 
noble castle, around which the continual 
or occasional residence of some of Eng- 
land’s wisest and greatest monarch s has 
shed a halo of splendor, you have {that 
is, if you are an Englishman, and con- 
versant with the literature of your coun- 
try) more of the hard-hearted obduracy 
of the world, and less of the philosophy 
of nature in you, than is creditable to 
either your heart or your head. 

A word or two on the utility of my 
favorite, and I have done: a safeguard 
from the shower, a protection from the 
heat — and no contemptible one either 
in the dog-days — what so convenient to 
shield one from the prying eyes of some 
unremitting tailor, with his two-years' 
unpaid bill in his pocket, ready to pop i t 
into your hand at a moment’s notice ; or 
so sure a disguise from some needy mo- 
ney-borrowing acquaintance, as an ex- 
tended umbrella? You see them at a 
distance, and are shrouded in a moment. 
And then, as a weapon of defence, it is 
without its equal. Arc you assailed? 
Its triple guard of silk, wood, and whale- 
bone, would parry even the stroke of a 
sabre. Are you in turn the assailant? 
Who is so bold as to withstand its 
thrust?— -one poke of its point would 
darken a man’s day-light for ever. 

It is with no small portion of chagrin, 
that I have witnessed the introduction 
—an importation from the continent 1 
presume— of those extravagances in ap- 
pearance, red and blue umbrellas. There 
are brown ones too, yet they are not so 
obnoxious but that they may be carried 
by respectable people — though green is 
the legitimate color. Indeed I have 
lately been induced to carry a brown one 
myself, there being a soberness and a 
propriety in that color, which agree well 
with the thoughts of a melancholy mail 
like myself. In my younger days, in- 
deed, I carried a green one, which I 
would not have exchanged for one pf an- 
other color on any terms ; but that* like 
many a contemporary piece of furniture* 
has nad its day. 

Peace to its memory ! Like a worn- 
out horse, which, after having been the 
ride of its master and the admiration of 
is friends, is consigned to the dogs at 
last; after years of service, I saw my 
old friend consigned to the lumber- 
room, with a sensation of regret, and of 
a cutting of old friendships, which they 
only can estimate who have been simi- 
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forty circumstanced. Peace to its me- 
mory! A new one lists long since supplied 
its ptoee^-anothefr has repaired its joss— 
but the remembrance of its services shall 
never be obliterated from memory, till 
the hand of him who was once its master 
lias lost its cunning. 


THE VILLAGE CLUB. 

The admirable author of 1 Our Vil- 
lage *' has given "us many pictures of real 
life, which, whilst they arc delineated 
with the feelings of a painter and the 
language of a poet, never for a moment 
diverge from that pure simplicity of truth 
which constitutes their highest value in 
the eyes of all true lovers of nature ; but 
this very ingenious writer has nowhere 
delineated the Village Club, which, as a 
striking feature in the annals of country 
life, we will with equal honesty, thougn 
far inferior powers, endeavour to por- 
tray. 

The scene where we witnessed the 
annual festival of an union club was in 
one of the most beautiful villages in 
Sussex — beautiful, not from the hand or 
the art of man unquestionably ; for, with 
an exception of the church, which is a 
large and goodly edifice, wc have never 
seen a place more devoid of pretension. 
The picturesque, however, is here found 
in perfection, with all its requisites of 
color, situation, and effect. Cottages 
patched with various materials, gable- 
ends covered with vines, hu^e but not 
unsightly stacks of wood for fuel, spruce 
new houses surrounded by neat gardens, 
large barns, and sheds, mingled with 
the stately oak, and the magnificent elm, 
and the graceful laburnum, appear in suc- 
cession on a long steep road, which is 
continued to a high ridge, where stands 
the church as an ancient mother, looking 
down upon her children in peace and 
love, at once asking protection for her 
age, and dispensing comfort by her vene- 
rable smile. The cliurch-yard is spa- 
cious, and commands from every side a 
most extensive and sm iling prospect. Hill 
and dale are here diversified by that in- 
termixture of wood, peculiar to the lands 
redeemed from those immense forests 
which it was the pleasure of our Norman 
conqueror to extend. Formal lines never 
offend the eye ; for the patches of wood 

* The sketches of rural scenery and manners, 
bearing this title, first appeared in our mis- 
cellany.— See our numbers for December 1822, 
and for April and December 1828. 


are so frequent, ttye enclosures so varied, 
and their divisions of hedge-rows so 
mixed with forest-trees, that the most 
fastidious eye can detect no fault, and 
the distant boundary of the wide horizon 
undulates so finely as to produce all the 
bold outlines of a mountainous district. 

In this place, on the first of June, 
when the sun shone forth most gloriously, 
and the nightingales, blackbirds, and 
many songsters of sweet hut feebler notes, 
poured forth the full tide of joy, all the 
members of the Union Club assembled 
with flags and music, accompanied by 
children, wives in their Sunday gowns, 
old men and maidens, rich neighbours 
and poor ones : all met for the positive 
enjoyment of a day's pleasure, or at least 
to share in it by the triumphs of an hour. 

At the time of our arrival in the 
church-yard, the music suddenly ceased, 
and the clergyman made his appearance. 
He was greeted with abundance of rustic 
bows, and with evident good-will. The 
noisy laugh and the loud salutation, which 
had lately contended for mastery with 
the chiming bells, gave way instantly 
to a sober correctness of demeanor, which, 
although untinctured by a shade of en- 
thusiasm, bespoke a pure and genuine 
spirit of devotion. No man looked less 
cheerful, but every one assumed an air 
of calmness and attention. The service 
was not long; the sermon was excellent, 
and so plain and practical, that every 
body understood it ; and the singers for 
a short time held forth in all their glory, 
as village singers usually do on these oc- 
casions. The church had been crowded 
to its utmost capability ; and, as the con- 
gregation poured out, a most exhilarating 
spectacle was presented, so fully har- 
monising with the beauty of the day and 
the season, with the bells, the birds, the 
rustic music, and the cheerful voices, that 
cold indeed must have been the heart 
which did not vibrate with joy, and feel 
that brotherhood of spirit which, in times 
of peculiar pleasure or pain, inspires 
us with the sweetest sympathies of our 
common nature. 

With few exceptions, the members of 
tbe club, to the amount of nearly two 
hundred, were arrayed in the round 
frock so generally worn by the fanners, 
of Sussex; most of these ^;cre white, 
others of a light grey, and nearly all 
new. All the men had good hats on, 
every one of which was ornamented with 
a large bunch of blue ribands, and we 
question whether any district in Europe 
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could have produced, within the same 
apace of a thinly-populated neighbour- 
hood, so many handsome well-grown 
men — so many faces free from those 
markings of dejection which severe po- 
verty always leaves behind, or that di- 
stinct, but not less obvious interlineation, 
which wealth and its many cares are 
apt to produce. Taken altogether, there 
was a most happy equality among them ; 
yet every face wore its own character: 
no drill serjeant had ever cast over their 
free-born spirits those spells which turn 
peasants into automatons. 

Notwithstanding the appearance of 
equality, there were (as there must be 
in all a communities, whether aristocra- 
tic or democratic) some men of power 
and importance. We noticed in the 
church -yard four personages, who, in 
addition to a cockade of blue, wore a 
mighty bunch of orange also ; and these, 
we understood, were the stewards of the 
day — worshipful men who had the honor 
of dining at a separate table : of ihcsc of- 
ficers, we noticed one after another ap- 
proaching the curate, and entreating him 
to accompany them to dinner, or lanu nt- 
ing that he had previously declined their 
invitation ; and we for a short time la- 
mented that this refusal was persisted 
in, although wc now perceived that a 
bunch of blue riband adorned his breast. 
As soon as the cliurch-yard was cleared, 
the club began to form in order of pro- 
cession, and the people stood on the ad- 
joining pavement to watch them all ilic 
way down the hill, forming a long gay 
line, in which tongues and ryes were 
alike busy — all w T as life, motion, beauty, 
and animation. 

Beauty, not always or exclusively 
rustic, was certainly displayed on this 
occasion ; for there were the handsome 
daughters of the late 'squire Castle ton, 
and the youngest blossom of ’squire 
Colston — to say nothing of pretty miss 
Green, her visitant, and the doctor's 
daughters from Guildford. They look 
quite as smilingly on the honorary mem- 
bers who are* passing, as the bonny dam- 
sels behind them of inferior degree do 
upon the young members who follow: 
the kindest smiles, however, are cer- 
tainly given both by maids and matrons 
to the musicians, and well they merit 
such applause — so to blow, and so to 
beat the drum, beneath such a glowing 
skj, at the very hour of noon, may be 
said to demand no common powers of 
patriotism. Well may the clerk's wife 


look proudly on the show, whose hus- 
band and son are the leaders and the life 
of such a glorious band ! 

Bui lo ! the good old vicar starts from 
the causeway, and puts himself once 
more at tlicir head. It was an unexpect- 
ed circumstance ; for he is a man of many 
years, and of late many infirmities also ; 
and, when with feeble steps he crept 
slowly into the church this morning, 
many pitying eyes were turned toward 
him, which seemed to say — 'Ah, father! 
your day is past, and we lament it/ 
Their kind greetings, the bright sky, the 
reviving air, and the music, have alto- 
gether inspired him, and he has set out 
stoutly in despite of many remonstrances 
from his wile and daughters — remon- 
strances fondly, but perhaps feebly made ; 
for they are at once delighted and affected 
with the sight. Besides, they may trust 
him with his people : he has christened 
and catechised the young ones, and the 
old have not forgotten that in the hard 
times, poor as the living is, they were 
never pressed for the tithes — the shep- 
herd and his flock suffered together. 

Now the gay hand move slowly for- 
ward : we catch the view of them through 
green trees and rural vistas, and we lose 
the spirit-stirring sound of their gay and 
simple strains in shady dingles, where 
we may contemplate the value of in- 
stitutions, so friendly to man in the day 
of distress, and so well calculated to open 
the best affections of his nature in the 
day of mirth or the season of exertion. 

Three hours afterwards we walked to 

— Green, the place where they had 

all dined in booths erected for the pur- 
pose, aiul where the wives and children 
of the married were also now assembled, 
in many cases accompanied by young fe- 
male neighbours, each of whom had a 
relative or a sweetheart in the club. A 
spot was now quickly cleared for a dance, 
in which all tne younger part were soon 
engaged. The stewards saw that all were 
accommodated in the way most conducive 
to their comfort : and, whilst the elder men 
took their pipes, and talked of crops and 
misfortunes, the late spring and the ter- 
rible floods, interspersed with droll stories 
and better hopes, the rest footed it featly, 
though not with a * light fantastic toe 
and tile whole furnished a scene on which 
the benevolent heart might gaze with 
delight, and where good humor might 
join in harmless revels. 

We accompanied the old vicar home 
to tea, and, on our rctutn from his pretty 
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white-washed cottage, met many parties 
of the club returning to their distant 
dwellings: all were evidently exhila- 
rated by good cheer ; but not in a single 
instance (lid I witness any thing like 
ebriety ; for every man who was the fa- 
ther of a young child was carrying it 
steadily in his arms, whilst the mother 
walked by his side, or dragged other 
weary urchins by the hand. Wo heard 
one old man (whose countenance re- 
minded us of the description of douce 
Davie Deans) making a long eulogium 
in praise of the morning sermon, and re- 
flecting pointedly upon the silence of his 
neighbours on so essential a point, in 
a speech which, toward its conclusion, 
brought Silenus also to our mind, in 
PI ay don's picture ; but we were far from 
blaming the poor old orator. Club-days 
of this description do not occur above 
once in a year ; and to him probably the 
power of speechifying and reproving is 
also only annual; for we have learned 
that he is an old bachelor, with neither 
‘ kith nor kin* to enliven his solitude, or 
exercise his powers of observation. 


THE VILLAGE OF IlAllTON AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. — NO. VII. 

A TALE OF THE HEAD. 

Til k fields are pranked with flowers, 
the forest glades are decked in their 
richest verdure, and the young leaves of 
the newly expanded foliage bear a per- 
fume in their freshness. 1 1 is delightful 
to live “ under the blossom that hangs 
on the bough/' to feel the warm breath 
of the gales of June as- they play idly 
amid banks and beds of flowers ; to re- 
cline at length in the shade of some 
old oak, or beneath the embowering ca- 
nopy of fragrant shrubs, curtained crim- 
son with one flush of roses, where the 
humming bee comes wooing with its 
glad music, and the bubbling runnel and 
tinkling sheep-bell make sweet melody 
to the listening ear. This is true luxury 
to the contemplative mind. There is 
not a leaf that falls, or a bud that 
waves, or a mote that dances rejoicing in 
the Bunshine, but brings pleasure to the 
soul. One might babble of green fields 
for ever, finding in the rich and lavish 
prodigality of sweets, which the boun- 
teous hand of nature yields, a perpetual 
source of enjoyment and of praise : yet, 
when the sun is at the meridian, in despite 
of the inviting nooks shaded by cluster- 
ing honeysuckles, which offer rest and 


repose to the languid frame, I am very 
apt to steal up the retired lane which 
leads to Barton church, and, as I wandet 
through its dim ailes, forget all the de- 
licious attractions of the summer scene, 
to meditate upon those who now are dust 
and ashes. 

There is nothing very new in falling 
in love with a picture, a similar misfor- 
tune having befallen a multitude of ca- 
valiers, from the gentleman in the Per- 
sian tales to the hero of the farce of My 
Grandmother ; but I question whether 
the taste which has induced a disregard 
of the living, from a doting and hopeless 
passion for the dead, has ever been so 
singular as mine. A spirit of enterprise 
has led me to rummage every corner of 
the dilapidated edifice which rears its 
venerable towers in the vicinity of Bar- 
ton ; and hitherto I had accomplished 
little except the discomfiture of a few 
bats, and the molestation of the ancient 
solitary reign of a huge white owl : but, 
on one eventful day, 1 discovered a wind- 
ing stair, steep, and crumbling to pieces 
from neglect and age. Hanger did not 
ascend the rope-ladder, which he trusted 
would conduct him to the smiles of 
beauty, with greater glee or higher ex- 
pectation. It led to a winding gallery 
which formerly encircled the church ; 
but my progress was soon stayed by wide 
gaps in the floor, which forbade all hope 
of proceeding. However, I was in some 
degree reconciled to my disappointment, 
and repaid for my trouble, by perceiving 
that a richly ornamented window in a 
small niche, which some storm had beaten 
in, was lying almost entire against the 
opposite wall. It proved to be a fine spe- 
cimen of painted glass, and presented the 
image of a female kneeling on a cushion, 
attired in a flowing robe, surmounted 
by a stiff herald's coat, which bore the 
arms of the Fitz-allans. This then was 
the heiress of Reginald and the fair dame 
of France. The skill of the artist had 
been confined to the coloring of his pic- 
ture ; the reds, and blues, and greens, 
outdid the f stones o' tli* Indian mine / 
but I could with truth exclaim, ( Oh 
*twas neither form nor feature/ for 
nothing could well be more grotesque or 
shapeless than the face ana person of 
Isolda Fitz-allan, in the only delineation 
of her which has survived the wreck of 
time. It was a most valuable treasure ; 
and the most exquisite production of Ra- 
phael could scarcely have,affordcd more 
delight: in fact we musty antiquaries 
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have strange fancies ; but, as. our pur* heinous crime of heresy, yet, in the 
suits and inclinations are, perhaps %- strong; conviction of the infallibility of 
tunately, confined to a small portion of the catholic church, she thought tliat 
the community, I will spare the reader the desperate .and cruel remedy, which 
the raptures of my friend Mr. Blagden devoted the irreclaimable to the flames, 
and my own admiration, and relate all was a less evil than the permission of 
the particulars which 1 have been able those pernicious doctrines which must 
to collect concerning this divine perfec- inevitably lead millions to destruction 
tion of a woman. and eternal punishment. Fires were 

The only surviving child of Reginald lighted and scaftolds prepared, and mul- 
was scarcely eighteen at the accession of titudes were swept from the face of the 
Mary to the throne of England. Her earth to gratify the bigotry and secure 
parents, being warmly attached to the the power of an intolerant and cruel 
llomi&h faith, had withdrawn from court woman : but the murmurs of a groaning 
upon the quarrel between Henry VI 11. nation, and the sighs and tears of 
and the pope, in the hope of escaping wretched individuals, did not yet pene- 
the notice of a monarch who arbitrarily trate the interior of the palace ; all within 
controlled the religious opinions of his was sunshine. If the fair Isolds gazed 
subjects. Reginald died in the early from her lattice upon the broad and 
part of young Edward's reign, and his sparkling river, covered with an asseni- 
widow was chosen by the lady Mary as blage of boats, and watched the gaily or- 
a principal member of her 6mall house- nainen ted barges of the nobility as they 
hold. The pious fervor of her zeal re- shot along the dancing waters, or traced 
commended tier strongly to the gloomy the slower progress of the mitred pre- 
bigot whom she served, and she became late floating over the surface with stately y 
her most confidential friend. Dying a attendance, and surrounded by all the 
few months before Edward expired, she ensigns of baronial pride — it was a de- 
left the guardianship and protection of lightful pageant, a high gratification to 
the young Isolda entirely to her royal her unpractised eyes ; or, when she 
mistress. Bred in the most perfect soli- cowered in maiden modesty behind die 
tude, and accustomed only to the society throne of her mistress, to avoid the sly 
of the melancholy and the discontented, . glances of the youthful courtiers, still in 
to the lamentations of her mother and the splendid robes and jeweled helms of 
to the disquietude of the princess, the the throng she saw much to please and 
young heiress, when Mary was called to to interest her fancy. Thus passed the 
the throne and welcomed with shouts first years of Mary's reign with Isolda ; 
into London, was dazzled by the splendor and, if they were not years of perfect fe- 
wliich surrounded her, and her inexpe-. licit/, the deficiency in tliat respect was 
rienced heart expanded with delight at occasioned by the natural timidity of her 
the novelty and tne charms of her situa- temper, which prevented her from giving 
tion. To her even religion assumed a full loose to the elation of a spirit untried 
gayer appearance, as the mass was now in adversity, and by an undefined sen- 
re-performed with all its accustomed gor- sation, closely approaching to fear, which 
geousness and pomp : the embroidered she always felt in the presence of Philip, 
and glittering robes of the officiating the husband of her mistress, 
priests, the grand hursts of the . choral Mary enjoyed her triumph, not only 
strains swelling into harmony or ending over the rebellion which threatened to 
in dying falls, the loud peal of the organ, shake her throne, but also over the hos- 
tile clouds of incense, and the illumina- tile religion which 6he had laid in dust 
tion of innumerable tapers, formed a and ashes, with a grim delight, in which 
striking contrast to die little lonely cha- her consort participated, although he 
pel, where a few hagard friars, with mor- disdained to exhibit any symptom of in- 
filled aspects, had lately attended under ternal satisfaction. The dark soul of 
a constant apprehension of the vengeance the Spaniard manifested itself in his 
of a reforming government. countenance : he at least was not a srni- 

Isolda knew little of the terrors which ling murderer ; and Isolda trembled and 
marked the reign of her mistress. Re- shrank within herself whenever his lurid 
moved from sights and scenes of woe, downcast eyes, which, usually buried 
though the tenderness of her disposition beneath their heavy lids, seemecl to seek 
taught her to jegret that any of her fel- the ground, were cast on her ; for their 
low-creaturcs should suffer even for the expression was dreadful. Immersed in 
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other and ’Wholly absorbed by hiB 
ambitions Views, it was some tifnabefore 
he noticed the fair damsel who was con- 
stantly about the queen's pefoon ; but, 
when lie discovered the fallacy of those 
projects winch had induced him to 
form an alliance with England, and no 
longer expected to profit by the affection 
of a disagreeable female, he became dis- 
gusted with his wife's tenderness, which 
began to be insupportably oppressive. 
Isolde unfortunately attracted his re- 
gards ; his dark glance followed her in 
every movement; but, not long con- 
fining his attentions to looks, he artfully 
contrived the means of securing himself 
from observation, and whispered words 
of gallantry in her ear. The fair crea- 
ture, so modest and unconscious of her 
beauty as to be even astonished at the 
fulfilment of suspicions which had long 
possessed her mind, stood aghast at the 
first declaration of his unhallowed pas- 
sion. She instantly perceived the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of her situation. 
She appeared indeed to be high in favor 
at court, but had not a single friend to 
whom she could unburthen her mind. 
She dared not disclose the secret to the 
queen, and it was of too dangerous a 
nature to lie confided to any one who 
had not given her stronger proofs of 
friendship than she had received from 
those by whom she was surrounded. 
Her only hope of extrication was pro- 
duced by a determination to Bhun the 
man whom she had so much reason to 
hate and to fear ; yet it was difficult to 
execute her design. She could only be 
safe from attack in the queen's chamber, 
to which he had constant access. He 
assailed her with letters and with costly 
gifts, trusting that he should be able 
to bribe her into compliance with his 
wishes. 

Mary, jealous of the beauties of her 
court, yet, from being accustomed to con- 
sider Isolda as a child, not entertaining the 
slightest apprehension that such youth- 
ful charms would chain the roving fancy 
of the king, loved to indulge in retire- 
ment, where she could enjoy the con- 
versation of her idolised husband with- 
out any other witness than her favorite 
maiden. He submitted to these irksome 
visits in the seclusion of her apartment, 
for the sake of the fair object of his love. 
One day, when the aueen, unusually in- 
disposed, lav stretched upon a couch, 
Isolda found her utmost address insuf- 
ficient to secure her from' the king’s 


licentious freedoms. She hud seated 
herself on a low stobl in the front of the 
sofa, trusting that, being fall in Marys 
eye, he would not dare to molest her ; but 
her simple contrivance was soon ren- 
dered abortive by his superior art. In- 
sinuating himself between them, under 
the pretence of solicitude toward Ills 
suffering wife, he seised the white hand 
of her attendant, and kept it fast in 
bondage, until Isolda, resolving not to 
submit passively even under circum- 
stances which seemed to admit no choice, 
released herself by a violent effort, and 
withdrew behind the couch. The per- 
severing monarch, whilst he soothed the 
trusting Mary with tender speeches, ap- 
parently without design also altered his 
position, finding a ready excuse in the 
necessity of re-arranging the cushions 
which supported her feeble frame. He 
then, entangling Isolda in the drapery 
of the canopy of state, pressed his auda- 
cious lips to hers, while he thrust a 
ring of great value into her bosom. Ter- 
rified almost to death, she lost all pre- 
sence of mind: pale as marble, pa- 
ralysed with fear, she was nearly sinking 
to the ground. Nothing but tne king's 
consummate addrcsB could have pre- 
vented a discovery. In an instant lie was 
leaning over the queen's pillow, and the 
frightened girl found a relief to her full 
heart in tears, which flowed unperceived 
by one who would not have failed to in- 
quire the cause. Dreading a second at- 
tack, and determined to shriek aloud 
if he should offer any ’farther insult, 
she stood trembling and dismayed ; hut 
the sudden arrival of a courier from 
Germany put an end to her misery. 
Philip was called away to the perusal 
of important dispatches, and that very 
night departed from England at the cafl 
of the emperor his father. Several days 
elapsed before Isolda, who rejoiced in his 
absence, discovered, amid the cumbrous 
folds of her robe, the ring which he had 
forced upon her. She saw with asto- 
nishment and dread that it was a present 
which he had received from the queen ; 
and, only intent upon concealment, she 
hastily locked it up with the gems, the 
gold, and the billets, which the royal 
gallant had showered upon her.* Restored 
however to tranquillity, she thought 
little of her past terrors, though ft deeper 
gloom had overspread die court, and she 
spent the greater paTt of every day in the 
sick chamber of a querulous and most 
unhappy woman. She had a solace 
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which irradiated the cheerless scene. Her 
affectionate attention and untiring watch- 
fulness had endeared her to her mistress, 
who had already selected a husband for 
her. Lionel Grandison, a younger son 
of an honorable family, was the man de- 
stined by the queen to receive the hand 
of the heiress of the Fitz-allans. He 
was of a suitable age, handsome and ac- 
complished, delighted to fulfil the com- 
mand of his sovereign, and anxious to 
secure the favor of one whom he hoped 
soon to call his wife. The etiquette and 
strictness of Mary's court did not per- 
mit many meetings, and still more rarelv 
allowed a private interview; but, though 
kept thus at a distance from him, Isolda’a 
young heart inclined toward the gallant 
cavalier, and she looked forward to an 
union with so rich a flower of knighthood 
with secret satisfaction. 

Recovering a little from the accumu- 
lated maladies which wasted her frame, 
the queen was enabled to make a pro- 
gress through the city. On this occasion 
lsolda formed one of the train which 
issued from the palace on horseback. 
The cavalcade had passed along the 
Strand, then an open road skirted by the 
houses of the nobility, and stopped for a 
few minutes at Temple-bar. Her atten- 
tion was attracted by a young woman, 
who, clad in mean garments, pale anil 
barefooted, with the most intense anxiety 
stood watching an opportunity to deli- 
ver a paper into the queen s hands. It 
was difficult for one so wretched in her 
appearance, and so slight and fragile, to 
make her way among the prancing 
chargers of the surrounding nobles ; but, 
reckless of personal inconvenience, she 
darted forward at the risque and peril of 
her life, and had nearly reached the 
royal person, when the gate was sud- 
denly thrown open, the queen gave the 
reins to her bounding steed, and a crowd 
was interposed between her and the sup- 
pliant. She stood the silent image of de- 
spair, and Isolda’s sympathizing heart 
was deeply touched. Stretching forth 
her hand, she said, e Good maiden, if 
thou wilt entrust thy missive to my care, 
doubt nothing ; but be assured that 
it shall be faithfully delivered to our 
gracious (distress.* — 1 Bless you! oh bless 
yon for that kind word !’ exclaimed the 
grateful girl. c Take it, and may he whom 
we both serve reward you for your cha- 
rity.’ lsolda eagerly seised the first fa- 
vorable moment for the execution of her 
commission. She presented the paper 


to the queen ; it proved to be a petition 
from an unfortunate old man, doomed to 
expiate at the stake bis attachment to 
the reformed religion. He prayed his 
sovereign to spare his gray hairs to the 
protection of his daughter, and not to re- 
quire the destruction of his soul as the 
purchase of the few years wliizh the 
course of nature would probably allow 
him on earth. Mary threw the scroll 
upon the ground. — f How little didst 
thou wot of the contents of this baleful 
paper,* she exclaimed, f when thou be- 
caraest the bearer of the subtle device of 
a pestilent heretic ! My throne is en- 
dangered, my peace destroyed, and the 
holy church outraged by the seditious 
obstinacy of these mal-contentB. May 
the saints grant me life till they sink 
abashed beneath iny vengeance! And 
now, lsolda, 1 fear that all this heavi- 
ness hath fallen upon me in consequence 
of my constrained study of the abomi- 
nable work of one Erasmus, which my 
father compelled me to render into the 
English tongue, until I was cast into 
sickness by the loathing I had to it. The 
book has been condemned by the synod; 
but how can 1 hope for quiet whilst I 
retain the copy, which, to preserve my- 
self from jeopardy, I allowed my chap- 
lain to finish ? It is a paraphrase of the 
gospel of St. John by Erasmus. Take 
it, lsolda, and destroy it. 1 would not 
that our pious and worshipful friends 
should know that I had so long delayed 
to commit this mischievous and deadly 
snare to the devouring flames.* lsolda 
received the manuscript with a heavy 
heart. The cruel punishment inflicted 
upon the reformers seemed more fright- 
ful than ever, now that she felt inter- 
ested in the fate of one of the sufferers. 
The pale form of that unhappy girl, her 
streaming eyes and disheveled hair, 
haunted her; and, as she prepared to 
obey the queen’s commands, she paused 
for an instant to look upon the obnoxious 
hook. She was insensibly allured to its 
perusal, and every page augmented her 
reverence for the doctrines which it con- 
tained. The fire was already kindled ; 
but lsolda could not offer such an in- 
dignity to the sacred work, and she laid 
it by as a treasure sent from Heaven : 
she read it again and again, and became 
a convert to its precepts. Shunning the 
confessional, and no longer taking any 
delight in the mass, she looked abroad 
anxiously for the unhappy petitioner 
who bad met so little favor from her in- , 
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terference. It was the custom to dis- 
pense alms in the court-yard, and, when 
it came to her turn to relieve the poor, 
she perceived the girl waiting at a re- 
spectful distance, not daring to ask for a 
portion destined for the orthodox. Isolda 
made a sign for her to approach, and 
bade her come to her chamber at a cer- 
tain hour. They wept together: the 
young heiress gave gold to her wretched 
companion, reduced to the last stage of 
misery by grief and want, and in return 
received a copy of the Bible. As Isolda 
was not an artful deceiver, her change 
of sentiment was soon suspected. She 
was watched by those who are ever ready 
to precipitate the ruin of a favorite, 
dragged into the presence of the queen, 
and accused of heresy. The moment 
was most unpropitious. Mary had just 
received an insult from her husband, 
which she could not and would not brook. 
He had sent his acknovvlcged mistress, 
the duchess of Lorraine, with a threat- 
ening letter, in which he commanded 
her to give the hand of her sister Eliza- 
beth to the duke of Savoy. The indig- 
nant queen had refused to give audience 
to the minion of her lord. Philip's pic- 
ture, cut into a thousand pieces, lay 
strewn upon the floor ; and, being 
ashamed of the agitation which she had 
betrayed, she was not sorry that another 
object had presented itself on which she 
could vent her fury, without subjecting 
herself to the scorn of others. 

Isolda’s apartment was searched, and 
the discovery of the Bible, the queen's 
ring, and the other presents and letters 
of the king of Spain, added fresh fuel to 
her resentment. Having shocked her by 
bitter invectives, her persecutors hurried 
her away to a prison, and the glittering 
tapestry of a palace was exchanged for 
the dismal walls of a dungeon. She was 
now to experience the horrors which di- 
stinguished the reign of her mistress. 
The prisons were filled with the victims 
of an intolerant priesthood. The death 
of the bishop of Winchester had delayed 
the execution of those who were con- 
demned; but they did not expect to 
avoid a cruel death. 

Isolda, bewildered by the suddenness 
of her downfall, was scarcely conscious 
of her own concern in the calamity, and 
was more shocked by the sufferings of 
others than alarmed at the prospect of 
her impending fate. The sight of such 
extreme wretchedness was sufficient to 
wound her deeply ; but the pious con- 
voy. v. 


versation of her fellow-prisoners had 
taught her to endure the utmost weight 
of evil, rather than shrink from theffcith 
which she had embraced. The queen's 
anger grieved her ; for, although snehad 
served her more from duty than love, 
she could not obliterate from her me- 
mory the numerous acts of kindness 
which she had received at her hands. 
But a harder trial awaited her. Lionel 
Orandison, when he heard of her mis- 
fortune, instantly and nobly attempted 
to stay the torrent which threatened to 
overwhelm her. Mary, in some degree 
relenting after the first ebullition of jea- 
lousy had subsided, promised pardon 
upon immediate recantation, and the 
faithful lover exhorted her not to refuse 
the offered mercy. Never had he pleaded 
so warmly, and never had Isolda’s heart 
inclined so strongly toward him ; but 
she preferred the welfare of her soul to 
this world’s joy, and remained firm. 

The fatal day arrived. Clothed in 
sackcloth, she and many others, includ- 
ing the old man whose life she had so 
eagerly endeavoured to save, were led 
toward Smithfield, followed by a weep- 
ing multitude. As they approached the 
spot stained by the blood of martyrs, a 
confused noise was heard at a distance ; 
the next moment a thousand tongues 
proclaimed the death of the queen, and 
immediate orders were issued for the re- 
turn of the supposed heretics to their 
prison. Isolda’s confinement was now 
of short duration. Lionel flew to her 
with an order for her release, and she 
rewarded his faithful love with her 
hand and with all her possessions. 


REDGAUNTLET, A TALK OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

hy the Author of Wavertcy . — 3 vols. 

The northern novelist has been com- 
pared with Shakspeare by his fond ad- 
mirers. We have at various times spoken 
so fully in his praise, that no one will 
suspect us of being inclined to derogate 
from his merit ; and we may therefore 
affirm, without subjecting ourselves to 
the imputation of prejudice or illibert- 
lity, that he is far from being tqual to 
the hard of Avon. In one respect, even 
Shakspeare did not manifest an Inventive 
power, for he borrowed almost every one 
of his subjects (if not all) from histories 
or from novels: but many* of his cha - 
i neters arc trucly original, and are kept 
3 c; 
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up with remarkable consistency, and he 
dived more deeply into human nature, 
and into the recesses of the mind, than 
the author of Wa verify. Indeed, he left 
little for his successors to perform in the 
art of characteristic portraiture. Yet, 
notwithstanding the inferiority of the 
modern novelist to the great master of 
our drama in tact and in genius, there 
was an air of considerable novelty in 
Waverley, which, we are sorry to ob- 
serve, has been gradually declining, un- 
til there is scarcely any appearance of it 
in the work which now calls for our 
notice. 

The first volume consists of letters be- 
tween Darsic Latimer and Alan Fair- 
ford, the latter being the son of a Scotish 
lawyer, who is the guardian of the for- 
mer. This correspondence is not well 
discriminated in style and in manner. 
It is not, we allow, so inappropriate as 
that of the far-famed Rambler, who 
makes young wome n address him in his 
own pompous and pedantic phraseology ; 
but it might easily have been rendered 
so distinct, that a letter from 1 )arsie or 
from Alan might have been known at 
once, without looking at the superscrip- 
tion. Richardson, we may observe, was 
more attentive to the obvious propriety 
of epistolary distinction: he seems to 
have invested himself, in a remarkable 
degree, with the varied character of each 
personage introduced in his novels. 

Darsic thus speaks of himself, and of 
the mystery in which his origin is en- 
veloped ; for a novel would not be 
deemed genuine if it had not some 
mystery hanging about its leading cha- 
racters. 

4 I am alone in the world ; my only 
guardian writes to me of a large fortune, 
which will be mine when I reach the age 
of twenty-five complete ; my present in- 
come is, thou knowest, more than suf- 
ficient for all my wants ; and yet thou 
— -traitor as thou art to the cause of 
friendship— dost deprive me of the plea- 
sure of tliy society, and suhmittest, be- 
sides, to self-denial on thine own part, 
rather than my wanderings should cost 
me a few guineas more ! Is this regard, 
for my purse, or for thine own pride ? Is 
it not equally absurd and unreasonable, 
whichever source it springs from ? For 
myself, i tell tliee, I have, and shall 
have* more than enough for both. 
***** 

4 Were it jpot that I recollect my poor 
mother iu her deep widow s weeds, with 


a countenance that never smiled but 
when she looked on me — and then in 
such a wan and woe ful sort, as the sun 
when he glances through an April cloud, 
— were it not, I say, that her mild and 
matron-like form and countenance for- 
bid sucli a suspicion, I might think my- 
self the son of some Indian director, or 
rich citizen, who had more wealth than 
grace, and a handful of hypocrisy to 
boot, and who was breeding up privately, 
and obscurely enriching, one of whose 
existence he had some reason to be 
ashamed. Rut, as I said before, 1 think 
on my mother, and am convinced as 
much as of the existence of my own soul, 
that no touch of shame could arise from 
aught in which she was implicated. 
Meantime 1 am wealthy, and I am alone, 
and why does my only friend scruple to 
share my wealth ?' 

While Alan is thoughtful and prudent, 
Darsie is volatile and unsteady ; and, 
though dissuaded by his young friend 
from an indulgence of his propensity to 
rambling, wanders from one place to an- 
other without any definite object. In 
one of his rambles, lie meets with an ad- 
venture which influences his future for- 
tunes. On the shore of the Solway frith, 
lie finds ‘ a number of horsemen em- 
ployed ill hunting salmon/ 

4 They chased (he says) the fish at full 
gallop, ami struck them with their 
barbed spears, as you see hunters spear- 
ing boars in the old tapestry. The 
salmon, to be sure, take the thing more 
quietly than the boars ; but they arc so 
swift in their own clement, that to pur- 
sue and strike them is the task of a good 
horseman, with a quick eye, a deter- 
mined hand, and full command both of 
his horse and weapon. The shouts of 
the fellows as they galloped up and 
down in the animating exercise— their 
loud hursts of laughter when any of their 
number caught a fall — and still louder 
acclamations when any of the party 
made a capital stroke with his lance — 
gave so much animation to the whole 
scene, that I caught the enthusiasm of 
the sport, and ventured forward a con- 
siderable space on the sands. The feats 
of one horseman, in particular, called 
forth so repeatedly the clamorous ap- 
plause of his companions, that the very 
banks rang again with their shouts. IJe 
was a tall man, well mounted on a strong 
black horse, which he caused to turn 
and wind like a bird in the air ; carried 
a longer spear than the others, and wore 
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a sort of fur cap or bonnet, with a short 
feather iu it, which gave him on the 
whole rather a superior appearance to 
the other fishermen. He seemed to hold 
some sori of authority among them, and 
occasionally directed their motions both 
by voic‘ d and hand ; at which times T 
thought his gestures were striking, and 
his voice uncommonly sonorous and 
commanding. 

‘ Tiie riders began to make for the 
shore, and the interest of the scene was 
almost over, while I lingered on the 
sands, with my looks turned to the shores 
of England, still gilded by the sun's last 
rays, and, as it seemed, scarce distant a 
mile from me. The anxious thoughts 
which haunt me began to mustir in my 
bosom, and my feet slowly and insen- 
sibly approached the river which divided 
me from tile forbidden precincts, though 
without any formed intention, when my 
steps were arrested by the sound of a 
horse galloping ; and as 1 turned, the 
rider ( the same fisherman whom 1 had 
formerly distinguished) called out to me, 
in an abrupt manner, 4 Soho, brother ! 
you are too late for J low ness to-night— 
the tide will make presently.* 

c 1 turned my head and looked at him 
without answering ; for, to my thinking, 
his unexpected approach had, amidst the 
gathering shadows and lingering light, 
something which was wild and ominous. 
— 4 A re you deaf ?’ he added — 4 or are you 
mad ? — or have you a mind for the next 
world ?' — 4 1 am a stranger,* I answered, 

* and had no other purpose than looking 
on at the fishing — 1 am about to return 
to the side I came from.* — 4 Uest make 
haste then,* said he. 4 lie that dreams 
on the bed of the Solway, may wake in 
jhe next world. The sky threatens a 
blast that will bring in the waves three 
feet a-breast.* — So saying, lie turned his 
horse and rode oft 1 , while 1 began to 
walk back towards the Scotish shore, a 
little alarmed at what 1 had heard ; for 
the tide advances with such rapidity 
upon these fatal sands, that well- 
mounted horsemen lay aside hopes of 
safety, if they see its white surge ad- 
vancing while they are yet at a distance 
from the hank. 

4 These recollections grew more agi- 
tating, and instead of walking delibe- 
rately, 1 began a race as fast as 1 could, 
feeling, or thinking 1 felt, each pool of 
salt water through which 1 splashed, 
grow deeper and deeper. At length the 
surface of the sand did seem consider- 
ably more intersected with pools and 


channels— cither that the tide was really 
beginning to influence the bed of the 
estuary, or, as 1 must own is equally 
probable, that 1 had, in 'the hurry ami 
conf usion of my retreat/ involved myself 
in difficulties which 1 had avoided in my 
deliberate advance. Either way, it was 
rather an unpromising state of affairs, 
for the sands at the same time turned 
softer, and my footste ps, as soon as 1 
had passed, were instantly tilled with 
water. I began to have odd thoughts 
concerning the snugness of your father’s 
parlour, and the secure footing afforded 
by the pavement of Ilrown's Square and 
Scot's Close, when my better genius, the 
tall fisherman, appeared once more close 
to my side, he and his sable horse loom- 
ing gigantic in the now darkening twi- 
light.—* Are you mad?* he said, in the 
same deep tone which had before thrilled 
on iny ear, 4 or are you weary of your 
life ? — -You will be presently amongst 
the quicksands.* — 1 professed my igno- 
rance of the way, to which he only re- 
plied, 4 There is no time for prating — 
get up behind me.’— He probably ex- 
pected me to spring from the ground 
tvith the activity which these borderers 
have, by constant practice, acquired in 
all relating to horsemanship ; hut, as L 
stood irresolute, lie extended his hand, 
and grasping mine, bid me place my foot 
on the toe of his boot, and thus raised 
me in a trice to the croupe of his horse. 
1 was scarce securely seated, ere he 
shook the reins of his horse, who in- 
stantly sprang forward ; but annoyed, 
doubtless, by the unusual burthen, 
treated us to two or three hounds, 
accompanied by as many flourishes of 
his hind heels. The rider sat like a 
tower, notwithstanding that the unex- 
pected plunging of the animal threw me 
forward upon him. The horse was soon 
compelled to submit to the discipline of 
the spur and bridle, and went off 1 at a 
steady hand-gallop ; thus shortening the 
devious (for it washy no means a direct.) 
path, by which the rider, avoiding the loose 
quicksands, made for the northern bank.* 

The appearance and dress of the 
stranger are thus described : 

4 He had now thrown off his rough 
riding-cap, and his coarse jockey-coat, 
and stood before me in a grey jerkin 
trimmed with black i which sit ciosc to, 
and set oft 1 his large and sinewy framo;, 
and a pair of trowsersof a lighter color, 
cut as close to the body as jhey are used 
by High landmen. Ilis shirt was with- 
out ruffles, and tied at the collar with a 
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black riband, which showed his Btrong 
and muscular neck rising from it, like 
that of an ancient Hercules. Ilis head 
was small, with a large forehead and 
well-formed ears. He wore neither pe- 
ruke nor hair-powder ; and his chestnut 
locks, curling close to his head, like those 
of an antique statue, showed not the 
least touch of time, though the owner 
mufct have been at least fifty- llis fea- 
tures were high and prominent in such a 
degree, that one knew not whether to 
term them harsh or handsome. In either 
case the sparkling grey eve, aquiline 
nose, and well formed mouth, combined 
to render his physiognomy noble and ex- 
pressive. An air of sadness or seve- 
rity, or of both, seemed to indicate a 
melancholy, and, at the same time, a 
haughty temper. I could not help run- 
ning mentally over the ancient heroes, to 
whom I might assimilate the noble form 
and countenance before me. He was 
too young, and evinced too little resig- 
nation to his fate, to resemble Belisarius. 
Coriolanus, standing by tlie hearth of 
Tullus Aufidius, came nearer tlie mark ; 
yet the gloomy and haughty look of the 
stranger had, perhaps, still more of 
Marius, seated among the ruins of Car- 
thage/ 

Another portrait of the same person- 
age is given by young Fairford. 

c I observed a rather elderly man, 
who stood with his eyes firmly bent on 
my father, as if he only waited an end of 
the business in which he was engaged, 
to address him. There was something, 
I thought, in the gentleman’s appear- 
ance which commanded attention: yet 
his dress was not in the present taste, 
and, though it had once been magnifi- 
cent, was now antiquated and unfashion- 
able. His coat was of branched velvet, 
with a satin lining; a waistcoat of violet- 
colored silk* much embroidered; his 
breeches the same stuff as the coat. He 
Wore square-toed shoes, with fore-tops, 
as they are called ; and his silk stock- 
ings were rolled up over his knee, as 
you may have seen in pictures, and here 
and there on some of those originals who 
seem to pique themselves on dressing 
'after the mode of Methuselah. A chapeau 
de bras and sword necessarily completed 
his equipment, which, though out of 
date, showed that it belonged to a man 
of distinction. 

‘ My father, whose politeness, you 
know, is exwt and formal, bowed, and 
hemmed, and was confused, and at 


length professed that the distance since 
they had met was so great, that though 
he remembered the face perfectly, the 
name, he was sorry to say, had — really — 
somehow— escaped his memory. 

* ‘ Have you forgot Henries of Birrcns- 
work?’ said the gentleman ; and my fa- 
ther bowed even more profoundly than 
before, though I think liis reception of 
his old friend seemed to lose some of the 
respectful civility which he bestowed on 
him while his name was yet unknown. 
It now seemed to be something like the 
lip courtesy which the heart would have 
denied had ceremony permitted/ 

While Darsic is wandering about the 
borders of England, a young lady, calling 
herself Green-mantle, visits Alan, and 
endeavours to interest him in behalf of 
hrs friend, who had been warned of the 
danger of trusting himself in that coun- 
try. Darsie sees this lady at the re- 
sidence of the stranger, whom he finds to 
be a devoted partisan of the exiled family. 
He is strongly urged to embark in the 
same cause, but liis attachment to the 
house of H anover remains unshaken. In 
the progress of acquaintance, the stranger 
(Rcdgauntlet) shocks the delicacy of his 
young friend by ordering him to salute 
Green-mantle. c The command was 
sudden, and surprised Latimer, whose 
confusion was increased by the perfect 
ease and frankness with which Lilias 
offered at once her cheek and her hand, 
and pressing his, as she rather took it 
than gave her own, said very frankly, 
‘ Dearest Darsie, how rejoiced 1 am that 
our uncle has at last permitted us to be- 
come acquainted V — Darsie’s head turned 
round! and it was perhaps well that 
lledgauntlet called on him to sit down, 
as even that movement served to hide 
his confusion. There is an old song 
which says, 

4 when ladies are willing, 

A man can but look like a fool ;* 

a good representation ; and Latimer’s 
looks at this unexpected frankness of re- 
ception would have formed an admirable 
vignette for illustrating tlie passage. 

* Dearest Darsie/ and such a ready and 
eager salute of lip and hand ! — It was all 
very gracious, no doubt — and onght to 
have been received with much gratitude ; 
but nothing could be more inconsistent 
with his tone of feeling. If a hermit 
had proposed to him to club for a pot of 
beer, the illusion of his reverend sanctity 
could not have been dispelled more effec- 
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tually than the divine qualities of Green- 
man tie faded upon the ill-imagined 
frank-heartedness of poor Lilias. Vexed 
with her forwardness, Darsie could hardly 
help muttering to himself two lines of 
the song wc have already quoted : 

* The fruit that must fall without shaking 
Is rather too mellow for me.* 

And yet it was pity of her too— she was 
a very pretty young woman — his fancy 
had scarce over-rated her in that respect 
— and the slight derangement of the 
beautiful brown locks which escaped in 
natural ringlets from under her riding- 
hat, with the bloom which exercise had 
brought into her cheek, made her even 
more than usually fascinating/ 

In a subsequent interview, Lilias, 
astonished at the cold formality with 
which Latimer addresses her, asks if it 
would not he as easy for him to call her 
sister. This discovery is followed by 
another, by which he learns that he is 
the heir of the lledgauntlets. She now 
relates to him the history of the family, 
from which it appears that their father 
liad suffered death for rebellion, being 
hurried to his fate by the enthusiasm of 
his brother, to whom, however, the care 
of the children had been intrusted. The 
mother dreaded this, and (oukavoured to 
keep them from him. Jlfluas thus pro- 
ceeds: jr 

‘ While you and/, at that time two 
or three years old, were playing together 
in a walled orehard, adjacent to our mo- 
ther’s residence, my uncle suddenly scaled 
the wall with srVeral men, and I was 
snatched up ami carried off to a boat 
which waited for them. My mother, 
however, flew to your rescue, and, as she 
seized and held you fast, my unde eould 
pot possess himself of your person with- 
out using unmanly violence to his bro- 
ther's widow. Of this he was incapa- 
ble ; and, as people began to assemble 
upon my mother's screaming, he with- 
drew, after darting upon you and her 
one of those fearful looks, which, it is 
said, remain with our family, as a fatal 
bequest of Sir Alberic our ancestor/ 

* 6 1 have some recollection of the 
scuffle which you mention/ said Darsie ; 
r and 1 think it was my uncle himself 
(since my uncle he is) who recalled the 
circumstance to my mind on a late occa- 
sion. 1 can now account for the guarded 
seclusion under which my poor mother 
lived, for her frequent tears, her starts 
of hysterical alarm., and her constant and 


deep melancholy. Poor lady! what a 
lot was hers, and what must have been 
her feelings when it approached to a 
close !' 

€ c It was then that she adopted/ 
said Lilias, ‘ every precaution her inge- 
nuity could suggest, to keep your very 
existence concealed from the person 
whom she feared ; for she dreaded that 
the wild-fire blood of lledgauntlet would 
urge you to unite your fortunes to those 
of your uncle, who was well known still 
to carry on political intrigues which 
most other persons had considered as 
desperate. It was also possible that he, 
as well as others, might get his pardou, 
as government showed every year more 
lenity toward the remnant of the Jaco- 
bites, and then he might claim the cus- 
tody of your person, as your legal guard- 
ian. Either of these events she considered 
as the direct road to your destruction." 

Having at length discovered his ne- 
phew, Kcdgauntlet zealously endeavours 
to seduce him into disloyalty. The 
friends of the pretender meet at the house 
of a catholic priest, and devise a scheme 
of insurrection ; and, when some of the 
party object to that bold measure, unless 
Charles Edward should act in person us 
their commander, lledgauntlet answers, 
that the prince is not only in England, 
but in the very place of deliberation. 

* There was a deep pause. Those 
among the conspirators, whom mere ha- 
bit, or desire of preserving consistency, 
had engaged in the affair, now saw with 
terror their retre at cut off* ; and others, 
who at a distance had regarded the pro- 
posed enterprise as hopeful, trembled 
when the moment of actually embarking 
in it was thus unexpectedly and alipost 
inevitably precipitated. ‘ How now, 
my lords and gentlemen !' said Ited- 
gauntlct; ‘ is it delight and rapture 
that keeps you thus silent? where are 
the eager welcomes that should be paid 
your rightful king, who a second time 
confides his person to the care of his sub- 
jects, unfettered by the hair-breadth 
escapes and severe privations of liis for- 
mer expedition? 1 hope there is no gen- 
tleman here that is not ready to redeem, 
in his prince's presence, the pledge of 
fidelity which he offered in his absence?' 
— f I, at least/ said the young noble- 
man, resolutely, and laying hfs hand on 
his sword, 4 will not be that coward. If 
Charles is come to these shores, I will 
be the first to give him welcome, and to 
devote my life and fortune to his scr- 
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vice/ — ‘ Before Cot/ said Mr. Mere- 
dith, ‘ I do not see that Mr. Redgaunt- 
let has left us any thing else to do/ — 
‘ Stay/ said Sumrnertrees, ‘ there is yet 
one other question: — has he brought 
any of those Irish rapparecs with him, 
who broke the neck of our last glorious 
affair?* — * Not a man of them/ said 
Red gauntlet. — * 1 trust/ said Dr. Grtim- 
ball, ‘ that there are no catholic priests 
in his company. I would not intrude 
on the private conscience of my sove- 
reign ; but, as an unworthy son of the 
church of England, it is my duty to con- 
sider her security/ — ■* Not a popish dog 
or cat is there, to bark or mew about 
his majesty/ said Redgauntlet. ‘ Old 
Shaftesbury himself could not wish a 
prince’s person more secure from popery 
—which may not be the worst religion 
in the world, notwithstanding. — Any 
more doubts, gentlemen ? can no more 
plausible reasons be discovered for post- 
poning the payment of our duty, and 
discharge of our oaths and engagements ? 
Meantime, your king waits your declara- 
tion — by my faith he hath but a frozen 
reception !* 

The mal-contents soon find that they 
are betrayed, and that general Campbell 
is approaching with a whole battalion 
from Carlisle. They now think of the 
beat means of escape for the unfortunate 
prince. — ‘You may spare all considera- 
tions concerning me, gentlemen/ said 
Charles; ‘yon mountain of Criffel shall 
fly as soon as I will/ Most threw them- 
selves at his feet with weeping and en- 
treaty ; Borne one or two slunk in con- 
fusion from the apartment, and were 
heard igding off. Unnoticed in such a 
scene, Darsie, his sister, and Rcdgaunt- 
let, drew together, and held each other 
by the hands, as those who, when a vessel 
is about to founder in the storm, deter- 
mine to take their chance of life and 
death together. 

‘Amid this scene of confusion, S gen- 
tleman plainly dressed in a riding habit. 
With. a black cockade in his hat, but with- 
out any arms except a couteau dc chas.se, 
walked into their apartment without ce- 
remony. He was a tall, thin, gentle- 
manly man, with a look and bearing de- 
cidedly military. He had passed through 
their guards, if in the confusion they now 
maintained any, without stop or ques- 
tion, and now stood, almost unarmed, 
among armed men, who nevertheless 
gaced on him as the angel of destruction/ 
‘ You look coldly On me, gentlemen/ he 


said ; ‘ Sir Richard Glendale— my lord 
— we were not always such strangers. 
Ha, Pate-in-Peril, howis it with you? 
and you, too, Ingoldsby^why do you re- 
ceive an old friend so coldly? But you 
guess my errand/ — ‘And are prepared 
for it, general/ said Redgauntlet ; ‘ wc 
are not men to be penned up like sheep 
for the slaughter/ — ‘ Pshaw ! you take 
it too seriously — let me speak but one 
word with you/ — ‘No words can shake 
our purpose/ said Redgauntlet, ‘were 
your whole command, as I suppose is the 
case, drawn round the house/ — ‘I am 
certainly not unsupported/ said the ge- 
neral ; * but if you would hear me * 

— ‘ Hear vie, sir/ said the Wanderer, 
stepping forward ; ‘ 1 suppose I am the 
mark you aim at — 1 surrender myself 
willingly, to save those gentlemen's dan- 
ger-let this at least avail in their favour/ 
An exclamation of ‘ Never, never !’ broke 
from the little body of partisans, who 
threw themselves round the unfortunate 
prince, and would have seized or struck 
down Campbell, had it not been that he 
remained with his arms folded, and a 
look, rather indicating impatience be- 
cause they would not hear him, than the 
least apprehension of violence at their 
hands. 

‘At length he obtained a moment’s 
silence. ‘ I do not/ said he, ‘know this 
gentleman — (making a profound bow 
to the prince) — ] do not wish to know 
him ; it is a knowlege which would suit 
neither of us/ — ‘Our ancestors, never- 
theless, have been well acquainted/ said 
Charles, unable to suppress, even in that 
hour of dread and danger, the painful re- 
collections of fallen royalty. — ‘ In one 
word, general Campbell/ said Redgaunt- 
let, ‘is it to be peace or war? — You are 
a man of honour, and we can trust you/ 
— ‘ I thank you, sir,* said the general ; 
‘and I reply, that the answer to your 
question rests with yourself. Come, do 
not be fools, gentlemen; there was, per- 
haps, no great harm meant or intended 
by your gathering together in this ob- 
scure corner, for a bear-baiting, or a 
cock-fighting, or whatever other amuse- 
ment you may have intended ; but it was 
a little imprudent, considering how you 
stand with government, and it has oc- 
casioned some anxiety. Exaggerated ac- 
counts of your purpose have been laid 
before government by the information of 
a traitor in your own counsels; and I 
was sent down post to take the command 
of a sufficient number of troops, in case 
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tltece calumnies should be found to have 
any real foundation. 1 have come here, 
of course, sufficiently supported both 
with cavalry and infantry, to do what- 
ever might be necessary ; but my com- 
mands are — and 1 am sure they agree 
with my inclination — to make no arrests, 
and to make no farther inquiries of any 
kind, if this good assembly will consider 
their* own interests so far as to give, up 
their immediate purpose, and return 
quietly home to their own houses/ — 
4 What !— all?* exclaimed Sir Richard 
Glendale — 4 all, without exception?’ — 
‘ All, without one single exception/ said 
the general ; 4 such are my orders. If you 
accept my terms, say so, and make haste ; 
for things may happen to interfere with 
his majesty’s kind purposes toward you 
all/ — 4 II is majesty’s kind purposes !’ said 
the Wanderer. 4 Do I hear you aright, 
sir?’ — 4 1 speak the king’s very words, 
from his very lips,’ replied the general. 

4 1 will/ said his majesty, 4 deserve the 
confidence of my subjects, by reposing 
my security in the fidelity of the millions 
who acknowledge my title — in the good 
sense and prudence of the few who con- 
tinue, from the errors of education, to 
disown it/ — llis majesty will not even 
believe that the most zealous Jacobites 
who yet remain can nourish a thought 
of exciting a civil war, which must be 
fatal to their families and themselves, be- 
side spreading bloodshed and ruin through 
a peaceful land. He cannot even believe 
of his kinsman, that he would engage 
brave and generous, though mistaken 
men, in an attempt which must ruin all 
who have escaped former calamities ; and 
lie is convinced that, did curiosity or any 
other motive lead that person to visit 
this country, he would soon see it was 
liis wisest course to return to the con- 
tinent; and his majesty compassionates 
liis situation too much to otter any ob- 
stacles to his doing so/ 4 Is this real?' 
said Redgauntlet. ‘Can you mean 
this? — Am I — are all, or any, of these 
gentlemen at liberty, without interrup- 
tion, to embark in yonder brig, which 
I see is now again approaching the shore.’ 
— 4 You, sir — all— any of the gentlemen 
present/ said the general ,— 4 all whom 
the vessel can contain are at liberty to 
embark uninterrupted by me ; but 1 ad- 
vise none to go off who nave not power- 
ful reasons, unconnected with the present 
mating, for this will be remembered 
agamat no one / ^- 4 Then, gentlemen/ said 
lUugauntlet, clasping liis hands together 


as the words burst from him, * the cause 
is lost for ever/ * 

The pretender and Redgauntlet take 
this opportunity of quitting the kingdom. 
Darsie recovers the estates of his father, 
and his sister gives her hand to Alan. 
The author will probably be blamed by 
the ladies for not having provided the 
former youth with a sweetheart, and also 
for making his heroine so insignificant, 
and working up the love-plot in a tame 
and spiritless manner : but these defects 
are compensated by the force and skill 
which he displays in various parts of the 
narrative, and by the general interest of 
the work. 

Among the characters, Peter Peebles 
is one of the most striking, though it is 
neither absolutely new, nor well con- 
nected with the leading subject. Jt is 
the portrait of a man who has been re- 
duced to poverty, and to a state of in- 
sanity, by a denial or delay of justice. — 
4 Such insane paupers (says Alan to Jiis 
friend) have sometimes seemed to me to 
resemble wrecks lying upon the shoals 
on the Godwin Sands, or in Yarmouth 
Roads, warning other vessels to keep 
aloof from the banks on which they have 
been lost; or rather scare-crows and 
poiatoc-boglcs, distributed through the 
courts to scare away fools from the scene 
of litigation. The identical Peter wears 
a li uge great-coat, thread-bare and patched 
itself, yet carefully so disposed and se- 
cured by what buttons remain, and many 
supplementary pins, as to conceal the still 
more infirm state of his under garments. 
The shoes and stockings of a ploughman 
were, however, seen to meet at his knees, 
with apair of brownish, blackish breeches ; 
a rusty-coloured handkerchief, that had 
been black in its day, surrounded his 
throat, and was an apology for linen, 
liis hair, half grey, half black, escaped 
in elf-locks around a huge wig, made of 
tow, as it seemed to me, and so much 
shrunk, that it stood up on the very top 
of his head ; above which he plants, when 
covered, an immense cocked hat, which, 
like the chieftain’s banner, may be seen 
any sederunt day betwixt nine and ,ten, 
high towering above all the fluctuating 
and changeful scene in the Outer-House, 
where his eccentricities often Inake him 
the centre of a group of petulant and 
teasing boys, who exercise* upon him 
every art of ingenious torment. His 
countenance, originally that of a portly, 
comely burgess, is now qpmeiated with 
poverty and anxiety, and rendered Wild 
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by an insane lightness about the eyes ; a 
withered and blighted skin and com- 
plexion ; features charged with the self- 
importance peculiar to insanity; and a 
habit of perpetually speaking to himself.* 

Peter’s mode of inter weaving law with 
every topic is ludicrously natural for a 
person in his circumstances; he has more 
of the jargon of forensic practice in his 
mouth than a veteran barrister. His 
habit of drinking to drive away care, is 
not very surprising ; and his consequent 
moral degradation is forcibly depicted. 

Wandering Willie, a blind musician, 
is another spirited sketch, and his tale 
of the Rcdgauntlet family is lively and 
characteristic. There is nothing parti- 
cularly striking in the portraits of the 
Quaker Gcddes and his sister, though 
they are not ill drawn. Nanty Ewart, 
the smuggler, is delineated in the Flemish 
style; the picture is coarse and vulgar, 
but well finished. His narrative of his 
own life is very amusing. 

The hero, lledgauntlet, makes a less 
prominent figure than might have been 
expected, lie is factious and intriguing, 
but docs not act like a master-spirit. 
His associate Maxwell, or Pate-in- Peril, 
seems to have more animation about him. 
The account given, by this conspirator, 
of liis concern in the rebellion, and of 
his well-managed escape, is pleasant and 
entertaining : 

‘ Ye have heard of a year they call the 
Forty-five, when the Southrons’ heads 
made their last acquaintance with Scotish 
claymores. There was a set of ram- 
pauging chields in the country then that 
they called rebels, — 1 never could find 
out what for. Some men should have 
been wi' them that never came ; — Skye 
and the Hush aboon Traquair for that, 
ye ken. Weel, the job was settled at 
last. Clourcd crowns there were plenty , 
and raxed necks came into fashion. I 
dinna mind very weel what 1 was doing, 
swaggering about the country witli dirk 
and pistol at my belt, for five or six 
months, or thereaway ; but 1 hail a weary 
Waking out of a wild dream. Then did 
1 find myself on foot on a misty morn- 
ing, with my hand, just for fear of going 
astray, linked into a handcuff, with poor 
Harry Redgauntlet’s fastened into the 
other; ana there we were, trudging 
along, with about a score more that had 
thrust their horns ower deep in the bog, 
just like ourselves, and a serjeant’s guard 
of red-coats, witli twa file of dragoons, to 
keep all quiet, and give us heart to the 


road. Now, if this mode of travelling 
was not very pleasant, the object did not 
particularly recommend it ; for you un- 
derstand, young man*, that they did not 
trust these poor rebel bodies to be tried 

S r juries of their ain kindly country- 
en, though ane would have thought 
they would have found Whigs enough 
in Scotland to hang us all ; but they be- 
hoved to trounce us away to be trim at 
Carlisle, where the folks had beeta so 
frightened, that, had you brought a 
whole Highland clan at once into the 
court, they would have put their hands 
upon their een, and cried, * Hang them 
a’,' just to he quit of them.’ 

‘ Wee], as I went by the side of Har- 
ry, and felt him raise my hand up in the 
mist of the morning, as if he wished to 
wipe his eye — (for he had not that free- 
dom without my leave), my very heart 
was like to break for him, poor fellow. 
In the mean while, I hail been trying 
and trying to make my hand as fine as 
a lady’s, to see if 1 could slip it out of 
my iron wristband. You may think/ 
he said, laying his broad bony hand on 
the table, f 1 had work enough with 
such a shouldcr-of-inutlon fist; but, if 
you observe, the shackle-hones are of the 
largest, and so tin y were obliged to keep 
the hand-cuff wide ; at length I got my 
hand slipped out, and slipped in again ; 
and poor Harry was sae deep in his ain 
thoughts, I could not make him sensible 
what I was doing, because there was an 
unchancy beast of a dragoon riding close 
beside us on the other side ; and, if 1 
had let him into my confidence as well 
as Harry, it would not have been long 
before a pistol-ball slapped through my 
bonnet. — Well, I had little for it but to 
do the best I could for myself ; and by 
iny conscience it was time, when thfc 
gallows was staring me in the face. We 
were to halt for breakfast at Moftfct. 
Well did I know the moors we were 
marching over, having hunted and 
hawked on every acre of the ground In 
very different times. So I waited, ybti 
see, till I was on the edge of Errickstahe 
brae. Ye ken the place they call 
Marquis’s Beef-stand, because the An- 
nandale loons used to put th<*ir stoleti 
cattle in there. It looks as if fbuFhilftf 
were laying their heads together, to shut 
Out day-light from the dark hollo# *pactf 
between them. A deep, black, black- 
guard-looking abyss of a hole it is, and 
goes straight down from the road-side, 
as perpendicular as it can do, to be a 
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heathery but©* At the bottom, there is 
a anil bit of a brook, that you would 
think could hardly find its way out from 
the bills that are aa closely jammed 
round it. Just when we came on the 
edge of this Beef-stand of the Johns* 
tons, 1 slipped out my hand from the 
handcuff, cried to Harry Gauntlet, ‘ Fol- 
low me!'— whisked under the belly of 
the dragoon horse,— flung my plaid 
round me with the speed of lightning, — 
threw myself on my side, for there was 
no keeping my feet, and down the brae 
hurled 1, over heather, and fearn, avid 
blackberries, like a barrel down Clial- 
mer's close in Auld Reekie. God, sir, 
1 never can help laughing when I think 
how the scoundrel red-coats must have 
been bum hazed ; for the mist being, as 
T said, thick, they had little notion, 1 
take it, that they were on the verge of 
such a dilemma. 1 was half way down 
—(for rowing is faster wark than Tin- 
ning) ere they could get at tlieir arms ; 
and then it was flash, flash, flash, — rap, 
rap, rap, — from the edge of the road ; 
but my head was too jumbled to think 
any tiling either of that or the hard 
knocks 1 got among the stones. I kept 
my senses thegithcr, wliilk has been 
thought wonderful by all that ever saw 
the place ; and I helped myself with my 
hands as gallantly as I could, and to the 
bottom I came. There I lay for half a 
moment ,* but the thought of a gallows 
is worth all the salts and scent-bottles 
in the world, for bringing a man to him- 
self. Up I sprung, like a four-year-auld 
colt. All the hills were spinning round 
with me, like so many great big hum- 
ming-tops. But there was nae time to 
think of that neither ; more especially 
as the mist had risen a little with the 
firing. I could see the villains, like sue 
mony craws on the edge of the brae ; 
and 1 reckon that they saw me ; for some 
of the loons were beginning to crawl 
down the hill, but liker auld wives in 
their red cloaks, coming frae a field- 
preaching, than such a souplc lad as I 
was. Accordingly, they soon began to 
stop and load their pieces. Good e'en 
to you, gentlemen, thought I, if that is to 

S &lie gate of it. If you have any far- 
er word with me, you maun come as 
far as Caniefraw-gauns. And so off I 
set, and never buck went faster ower the 
bracw than I did ; and I never stopped 
till l )iad put three waters, reasonably 
deep, as the season was rainy, half-a- 
dozcgi mountains, and a few thousand 
to?., v. 


acres of the wommoas and ling in Scot- 
land, betwixt me and my friends the 
red-coats.' 

Upon the whole, this novel cannot 
justly be considered as the wefrst of the 
series. It has evidently been composed 
with precipitation and carelessness: yet 
it Undoubtedly possesses considerable 
merit. The author's genius may be 
occasionally elouded ; but it breaks out 
and flashes in various parts, with rays 
which emulate its former splendor. As 
he seems, however, to have nearly ex- 
hausted his vein with regard to Scotland, 
we would advise him to direct his at- 
tention mice more to England*; and we 
beg leave to recommend, as the subject 
of a future work, the leading features of 
tile eventful history of the king-making 
earl of Warwick. The manners and 
characters of the English of that period 
have never been minutely or faithfully 
described, and the critical state in which 
they then existed, between barbarism 
and civilisation, would afford ample op- 
portunities for a display of his talents. 


ELEVATION AND SUBLIMITY OF THE 
POETICAL CHAJIACTEU ; 

from Goethes Novel of Wilhelm Mcistrr. 

* How immensely, my dear friend, do 
you err in believing that a work, the 
first presentation of which is to fill the 
whole soul, can be produced in broken 
hours scraped together from other ex- 
traneous employment. No, the poet 
must live wholly for himself, wholly iu 
the objects that delight him. Heaven 
has furnished him internally with pre- 
cious gifts; he carries in lus bosom a 
treasure that is ever of itself increasing ; 
he must also live with this treasure, un- 
disturbed from without, in that stjttl 
blessedness which the rich seek in vain 
to purchase with their accumulated 
stores. Look at men, how they strug- 
gle after happiness and satisfaction I 
Their wishes, their toil, are ever hunt- 
ing restlessly ; and after what ? After 
that which the poet has received from 
nature, the right enjoyment of the worm, 
the feeling of himself in others, the har- 
monious conjunction of many things 
that will seldom exist together. 

f What is it that keeps men in con- 
tinual discontent and agitation? It is, 
that they cannot make realities corre- 
spond with their concept^n*, that en- 
joyment steals away from among their 
$ » 
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hands, that the wished-for comes too 
late, and nothing reached and acquired 
produces on the heart the effect, which 
their longing for it at a distance led 
them to anticipate. Now, fate has ex- 
alted the poet above all this, as if he 
were a god. He views the conflicting 
tumult of the passions; sees families 
and kingdoms raging in aimless com- 
motion ; sees those inexplicable enigmas 
of misunderstanding, which frequently 
a single monosyllable would suffice to 
explain, occasioning convulsions unut- 
terably baleful. He has a fellow-feeling 
of the mournful and the joyful in the 
fate of all human beings. When the 
man of the world is devoting his days 
to wasting melancholy for some deep 
disappointment, or in the ebullience of 
joy is going out to meet his happy de- 
stiny, the lightly-moved and all-conceiv- 
ing spirit of the poet steps forth, like 
the sun from night to day, and with soft 
transitions tunes his harp to joy or woe. 
From his heart, its native soil, springs 
up the lovely flower of wisdom ; and if 
others, while waking, dream, and arc 
pained with fantastic delusions from 
their every sense, lie passes the dream 
of life like one awake, and that which is 
the strangest of incidents is to him a 
part both of the past and of the future. 
And thus the poet is at once a teacher, 
a prophet, a friend of gods and men. 
How ! thou wouhl’st have him to de- 
scend from his height to some paltry oc- 
cupation ? He who is fashioned like the 
bird to hover round the world, to nestle 
on the lofty summits, to feed on buds 
and fruits, exchanging gaily one bough 
for another, ought forsooth to work at 
the plough like an ox; like a dog to 
train himself to the harness and draught ; 
or, perhaps, tied up in a chain, to guard 
a farm-yard by his barking.* 

* Poets have lived so/ exclaimed 
Wilhelm, Mn times when true noble- 
ness was better reverenced ; and so should 
they ever live. Sufficiently provided for 
witnin, they have need of little from 
without ; the gift of communicating lofty 
emotions and glorious images to men, 
in melodies and words that charmed the 
ear, and fixed themselves inseparably on 
whatever objects they referred to, of old 
enraptured the world, and served the 
gifted a# a rich inheritance. At the 
-courts of kings, at the tables of the 
great; beneath the windows of the fair, 
die sounds pf them were heard, while 
the ear and the soul were shut for all 


beside; and men felt, as we do when 
delight comes over us, and we stop with 
rapture if among the dingles which we 
are crossing the voice of the nightingale 
starts out touching and strong. They 
found a home in every habitation of the 
world, and the lowliness of their con- 
dition but exalted them the more. The 
hero listened to their songs; and the 
conqueror of the earth did reverence to 
a poet ; for he felt that, without poets, 
his own wild and vast existence would 
pass away like a whirlwind, and be for- 
gotten for ever. The lover wished that 
he could feel his longings and his joys 
so variedly and so harmoniously as the 
poet's inspired lips had skill to show 
them forth ; and even the rich man 
could not of himself discern such cost- 
liness ill his idol grandeurs, as when 
they were presented to him shining in 
the splendor of the poet's spirit, sen- 
sible to all worth, and exalting all/ 


A TAI.E OF THE DAYS OF SIIAKSPEARE. 

Dii. Nath ax Drake has favored us, 
in his 'Noontide Leisure/ with the story 
of Montchensey, a gentleman who is 
supposed to have visited the great dra- 
matist. After describing the poet's ha- 
bitation in a letter to a friend, he says, 

e Conceive the door of a little study 
opening, and Shakspeare coming for- 
ward with a smile of the most fascina- 
ting good-humor, to congratulate your 
friend on his recovery. There was, in- 
deed, an expression of so much sweet- 
ness and benignity in his features, that 
I thought I had never beheld a more in- 
teresting countenance. You will tell me 
this was partly owing to irresistible pre- 
possession in his favor; it may have 
been so; but I will endeavour to he 
more particular. He appeared to mein 
height about the middle size, not corpu- 
lent, but rather full in his person, which, 
notwithstanding he is in his fifty-second 
year, may be still justly termed hand- 
some, as well as correctly and finely 
formed. His forehead, high and un- 
usually ample in its dimensions, is nobly 
expanded, and his hair, which is thinly 
scattered on the top of his head, clusters 
thickly about his temples and neck, and 
is of a beautiful auburn color. His eyes, 
in a most remarkable degree, pleasing in 
their expression, yet, at the same time, 
profoundly indicatory of the mighty 
mind within, are of a light and lively 
hazel, with brows that form nearly a 
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complete arch. To this description, if I 
add the undulating outline of the nose, 
the dimpled expression of the cheeks, 
the perfect symmetry of the mouth, and 
the open sweetness of the lips, you may 
form to yourself a pretty accurate pic- 
ture of the bard, more especially when 1 
farther remark, that the contour of his 
face is oval, the upper lip surmounted 
•by a mustaehio, with the extremities 
slightly elevated, and the chin covered 
by a pointed beard. It may be neces- 
sary, also, in order to render my portrait 
more striking, to say something of his 
dress, which, at this morning’s inter- 
view, consisted of a loose black gown or 
tabard without sleeves, a rich doublet of 
scarlet doth, hose of dark grey, and 
boots or buskins of russet-colored lea- 
ther.* 

Montchensey's daughter Helen is then 
introduced, and she thus describes the 
female part of the family: 

e Here were Mrs. Shakspeare and her 
two daughters ; the former, who is, I un- 
derstand, nearly eight years older than her 
husband, and was married to him when 
he was but eighteen, appears to be ap- 
proaching towards sixty ; and, though 
thus far advanced in life, still retains 
some strong traces of having once been 
eminently beautiful. She was simply 
but becomingly dressed in a French 
hood and moderately sized ruff, a gown 
of light grey silk, with a black velvet 
cape, slightly embroidered with bugelles, 
had bracelets on her arms, and an ivory- 
handled fan of ostrich feathers in her 
hand. My attention, however, was al- 
most instantly attracted to the cider 
daughter, Mrs. Hall, whose features 
strongly resemble those of her father, 
and, though not regularly handsome, 
possess a degree of combined sweetness 
and intelligence which cannot but pre- 
possess every individual in her favor. A 
smile of the mast bewitching expression 
played upon her lips as I entered the 
room, and gave the utmost effect to a 
style of dress singularly tasteful and ele- 
gant. A caul or net of silver thread was 
thrown over her glossy tresses, and on 
this were obliquely placed several arti- 
ficial seed-pods, which were represented 
open, with rows of pearls for seeds. An 
open ruff of web-like lawn, a necklace 
of pearls, and a gown of fawn-colored 
muslin, over which was worn a kirtle or 
mantle of dark brown satin, bordered 
with lace, will complete the portrait of 
iny favorite Susanna j especially when 1 


add, that she inherits a portion of her 
father's wit and humor, that, in her per- 
son, she is somewhat tall and foil, but 
highly lovely and graceful, and, as to 
age, not much, I should imagine, beyond 
the period of thirty. 

‘ Judith, the younger daughter, who 
is about to be married to a gentleman of 
this place of the name of Quine y, wore 
her nair, according to the custom of 
our sisterhood, uncovered, knotted, and 
raised high at the forehead. She had on 
a gown of Lincoln-green, fitted close to 
the body, with cut sleeves, and with a 
very long and pointed bodice. Her ruff, 
which was large, and stiffened with 
straw-colored starch, was curiously 
plaited ; she exhibited a slender chain of 
gold, pendent from her neck ; hud on a 
petticoat 6f white taffety, wrought with 
vine-leaves round the bottom, and wore 
perfumed gloves. In her stature she is 
rather short, more reserved ih her dis- 
position than Mrs. Hall, and less pleas- 
ing and intellectual in her countenance/ 

In the progress of the narrative, the 
manners and customs of the time are 
pleasingly described, and amusing anec- 
dotes are related. Helen meets with an 
admirer ; the poet acts a leading part in 
the love-story ; and the tale terminates 
with his death and the union of the 
lovers. 


A LATE VISIT TO STJIATFOJIO ON TJIli 
AVON. 

The author of the Skctch-Uook, hav- 
ing undertaken a ‘ poetical pilgrimage' 
to the house in which Shakspeare was 
born, says that it was shown by a f gar- 
rulous old lady in a frosty red face, who 
was peculiarly assiduous in exhibiting 
the relics with which this (like all other 
celebrated shrines) abounds. There was 
the shattered stock of the very match- 
lock with which Shakspeare shot the 
deer, on his poaching exploit. There, 
too, was his tobacco-box, which proves 
that he was a rival smoker of sir Walter 
Raleigh ; — the sword also with which he 
played Hamlet ; and the identical lan- 
tern with which Friar Laurence disco- 
vered Romeo and Juliet at the tomb ! 
There was an ample supply aljto of the 
bard’s mulberry-tree, of which there is 
enough extant to build a ship of the 
line. 

‘ The most favorite object of curiosity, 
however, is Shakspeare’* chair. It 
stands in the chimney nook of a small 
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gloomy chamber, just behind what was 
hisiather's shop* Here he maymany a 
time have eat when a boy, watching the 
slowly revolving spit with all the long- 
ing ofan urchin; or in an evening, list- 
enmgto'the crones and gossips of Strat- 
feidy dealing 1 fbrth churchyard tales and 
legendary anecdotes nf the troublesome 
tine! of England. In this chair it 19 
the custom for every one that visits the 
house tooit : whether this be done with 
the hope of imbibing any of the inspira- 
tion’ of the bards 1 am at a loss to say ; 
1 merely mention the fact; and mine 
hostess privately assured me, that, 
though built of solid oak, such was the 
fervent zeal of devotees, that the chair 
had to be new-bottomed at least once in 
three years. It is worthy of notice also, 
in the history of this extraordinary chair, 
that it partakes something of the flying 
chair ot the Arabian enchanter ; for, 
though soM some few years since to a 
northern princess, yet, strange to tell, it 
has found its way back again to the old 
chimney corner.' 

This scene, we may add, is well re- 
presented in the annexed engraving ; 
and we rejoice in the opportunity of il- 
lustrating these interesting points of re- 
ference. 


OBSERVATIONS AND STATEMENTS CON- 
■ NEC TED with natural history ; 

from White's Travels in Cochin-China. 

( It is difficult to conceive the abun- 
dance of game in Doti-nai : deer and an- 
telopes arc daily in the bazars, and hares 
occasionally ; and this country of rivers 
is the paradise of aquatic fowls, of vari- 
ous descriptions, while the copses and 
riee-plantation 3 are fillul with birds of 
granivorous habits. The sportsman may 
in half an hour fill his game-bag to over- 
flowing. The woods and mountains 
abound with wild beasts, such as the 
elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, &c. 

' These animals are all hunted by the 
nafiw ; the elephant for his teeth, the 
tiger for his skin, and the rhinoceros for 
his horn. The last article is formed 
much like a limpet shell, but more point- 
ed ; at its base it is generally about six 
inches long, by four inches wide, and 
protrudes about six or eight inches. 
There is a shallow concavity occupying 
the.wliolebase, resembling the lirnpk also 
in that respect. To judge of the good- 
ness of the horn, this concave part is held 


to the ear, and the greater, the noise, re- 
sembling that of the waves on the sea* 
beach, the better the horn. This cri- 
terion appears to be fallacious, if not ri- 
diculous ; but the Chinese, who are ac- 
customed to purchase these articles, are 
always determined by this test. The 
Onamese speak with great energy of the 
irresistible strength and amazing velocity 
of the rhinoceros. They say he moves 
so rapidly, that it is difficult for the eye 
to keep pace with him ; that no object 
in his way is any impediment to his 
rapid career ; that he beats down rocks, 
walls, and large trees, with great ease ; 
and that his track can be easily traced by 
the ruins in bis rear. When I spoke of this 
animal one day to the viceroy, he ob- 
served, ' You now see him here, before 
you, in Saigon and, snapping his fin- 
gers, * now he is in Canjeo/ However 
hyperbolical these accounts appear to be, 
we may yet infer from them, that the 
rhinoceros is an animal of astonishing 
strength and speed. 

f The common tiger of Cochin-China 
is not greatly dreaded, but the royal tiger 
is a most terrific animal. The governor 
presented one of the latter to the com- 
mander of each ship : they were confined 
in very strong cages of i run-wood. That 
which I had was a beautiful ficmale, 
about two years old, nearly three leet 
high, and five feet long. 

* A remarkable anecdote, relative to 
this animal, I cannot forbear relating. 
In Saigon, where dogs are ‘ dog-cheap,' 
we used to give the tigress one every 
day. They were thrown alive into her 
cage, when, after playing with her vic- 
tim for a while, as a cat does with a 
mouse, her eyes would begin to glisten, 
and her tail to vibrate, which were the 
immediate precursors of death to the 
devoted little prisoner, which was inva- 
riably seized by the back of the neck, 
the incisors of the sanguinary beast per- 
forating the jugular arteries, while site 
would traverse the cage, which she lashed 
with her tail, and suck the blood of her 
prey, which hung suspended from her 
mouth. 

‘ One day a puppy, not at all remark* 
able, or distinguishable in appearance 
from the common herd, was thrown in, 
who immediately , on perceiving hissitua- 
tion, set up a dismal yell, and attacked 
the tigress with great fury, snapping at 
her nose, from which he drew some 
blood. The tigress appeared to be 
amused with the puny rage of the puppy. 
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and with as good-humored an expression 
of countenance m so ferocious an animal 
could be Supposed to assume, she affbctect 
to treat it all as play*; and sometimes 
spreading herself at full length on her 
side, at others crouching in the manner 
of die fabled sphinx, she would ward off 
with her paw the incensed little animal, 
till he was finally* exhausted, She then 
proceeded to caress him, endeavouring by 
many little arts to inspire him with con- 
fidence, in which she finally succeeded> 
and in a short time they lay down to- 
gether and slept. From thiR time they 
were inseparable ; the tigress appearing 
to feel for the puppy all the solicitude 
of a mother, and the dog, in return, 
treating her with the greatest affection ; 
and a small aperture waB left in the 
rage, by which he had free ingress and 
egress. Experiments were subsequently 
made, by presenting a strange dog at the 
bars of the cage, when the tigress would 
manifest great eagerness to get at it; 
her adopted child was then thrown in, 
on which she would eagerly pounce ; 
but immediately discovering the cheat, 
she would caress it with great tender- 
ness. The natives made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to steal this dog from us. 

* The king, it was stated, had at Hue 
some white elephants, hut I never saw 
one in the country. Elephants are oc- 
casionally eaten; hut the use of them, 
as well in this respect as all others, is 
confined to the king and nobility. 

* While upon an excursion one day, 
in pursuit of some planks to repair one 
of our boats, we observed, before an old 
woman’s stall, what we supposed to i>e 
turtle boiled, and exposed for sale in 
square pieces ; but our linguist told us 
it was cayman, or alligator, and bade us 
follow him, which wo did, to an enclosure 
at the back of the building, where there 
were about twenty of these hideous ani- 
mals, from two to twelve feet in length, 
walking about, with their jaws hound 
together. The method of taking them, 
we> were told, was by placing a number 
of small lines in their haunts, with which 
they become entangled, and fall an easy 
prey to the hunters. 

* Snakes of several species are fre- 
quently seen swimming in the river, 
among which are the cobra de capelin , 
or hooded serpent, and the small green 
viper, 1 whose bite is almost instantane- 
ously mortal : it is said to be purblind 
m the daytime, but very quick-sighted 
in the dark. One^jf tnfcse latter sub- 


jects, now in the mu$eunt : of the JBait 
India Maxine Society, wqadaHedfbynue. 
It had ascended* from the <riwir> and 
perched <on the rowlock of the beat* 
near my head; while 1 ; was going waa 
shore, and reclining under the canopy. 
A large cobra was. pursued by the second 
mate of the Fratikbm, in the bofct, fat 
about & mile : he fought with 'great fury, 
and was frequently wounded by theboath 
hook, with which the officer was armed, 
till he finally eluded fatther pursuit, by 
diving under the bottoms of the country 
vessels/ 

— In*-.,!-, 

MISCELLANEOUS VAllJETIES* 
Deaths of the King and Qnceri of the 
Sandwich Islands **-*llow irail is life, 
and how fallacious are human hopes! 
Young and apparently healthAd, Tamo- 
liamcha and his queen, when they landed 
in our island, coulcl have no presentiment 
of the fate which awaited them. They 
looked forward, not only to an enjoyment 
of social life* and an acquaintance with 
the civilised manners of Europe, but 
also to a happy renewal of their residence 
on the spot which gave them birth. But 
the nature of our climate, operating on 
frames which were not habituated to its 
variability, threw the queen into an in- 
disposition, which led to an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs ; and the best medical 
advice could not save her. She died on 
the 8th of July, at the age of twenty-two 
years. The three physicians who at- 
tended her by the command of our sove- 
reign, published the following statement: 
— * The queen of the Sandwich Islands 
departed this life about half -past six this 
evening, without much apparent suffer- 
ing, and in possession of her senses to the 
last moment. The king, in the midst 
of this deep sorrow, manifests a firmness 
of mind which has penetrated every body 
about him with a feeling of respect. 
Though very anxious to express his grief 
in the manner of hjs country, and til 
show the marks of deference whifch are 
usually paid to the (taut there, he submits 
with good sense and patience to every 
suggestion which our habits dictate. 
We have every reason to believe, tlrathia 
majesty’s anxiety and depressfen * have 
aggravated all the symptoms of his dis- 
ease, which, but for this carfse, might 
ere now have terminated prosperously ; 
hut we hope in a day or two that he will 
be better.* — This hope, wo are sorry to 
say, was frustrated. The royal stranger 
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remained for several days in a doubtful 
state, and died (on the sixth day after he 
had lost his wire), of an abscess on the 
lungs. He expressed his gratitude for 
the attentive kindness of the British 
monarch, and for the respect with winch 
the people had treated him; declared 
his conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
and trusted that he should go to heaven 
with his beloved and lamented queen. 

Paternal Grief, exemplified, in the case 
of Mr. Burke.— Mr. .Tames Prior says, 

* He felt with excessive poignancy the 
loss of such a companion and confident 
\jis his jwuQ, the unexpected and irre- 
mediable destruction of the hopes enter- 
tained of his advancement and fame, 
and (as the only remaining child) the 
consequent extinction of the hopes of 
descendants to continue his name. It 
shook his frame indeed to its centre, and 
though without the slightest effect on his 
intellectual energies, bis bodily powers 
rapidly declined. He never afterwards 
could bear to look towards Beaconsfield 
church, the place of his son’s interment; 
nor was he perhaps for any length of 
time ever absent from his mind, except 
when engaged in literary composition, 
which therefore became rather a relief 
than a labour. The late bishop of Meath 
used to say that, the first time he had an 
opportunity of seeing him after the me- 
lancholy event, he was shocked to observe 
the change which it had produced in his 
appearance; his countenance displayed 
traces of decay and of mental anguish, 
his chest was obviously much sunk, and 
altogether exhibited the appearance of 
one bowed down both in frame and in 
spirit by affliction. Nearly all his pri- 
vate letters and publications written after 
this time contain mauy and pathetic 
allusions to his loss, and in his conversa- 
tion they were still more frequent. He 
called him ‘ the hope of his house, the 
prop of his age, his other and better self/ 
Wnting to a relation on the birth of a 
son, he said, * May he live to be the staff* 
of your age, and close your eyes in peace, 
instead of (like me) reversing the order 
of nature, and having the melancholy 
office to close his/ To Mr. (now baron) 
Smith he writes , c So heavy a calamity 
has fallen upon me as to disable me for 
business and to disqualify me for repose. 
The existence I have 1 do not know that 
I can call life.* * * Good nights to you 
— I never cati have any/ To Sir Her- 
cules Langrishe he talks of the remainder 


of his * short and cheerless existence in 
this world/ In a letter to lord Auckland 
he says, 1 For myself or for my family 
(alas ! I have none) I have nothing to 
hope or to fear in this world/ The 
Letter to a noble Lord speaks of c the sor- 
rows of a desolate old man/ He says , f the 
storm has gone over me ; and I lie like one 
of those old oaks which the late hurricane 
has scattered about me. I am stripped 
of all my honours ; I am torn up by the 
roots, and lie prostrate on the earth. I 
am alone. J have none to meet my 
enemies in the gate. I greatly deceive 
myself if, in this hard season of life, I 
would give a peck of refuse wheat for all 
that is called fame and honor in the 
world.’ 

A Simile . — Mr. ITervey received the 
following communication from a lady; 
but it arrived too late for insertion in his 
Meditations : — 

c The caterpillar may not improperly 
be considered as an emblem of the na- 
tural, the regenerate, the glorified man 
— of the natural in her reptile, of the 
regenerate in her nymphal, of the glori- 
fied in her winged state. In her reptile 
condition she crawls on the ground, de- 
lights in gross aliment, and appears with 
a disagreeable aspect; so, the carnal man 
grovels amidst low and earthly views, 
knowing no higher satisfaction than the 
sordid gratifications of sense. Soon as 
the worm becomes a nymph, she dis- 
continues her mean pursuits, withdraws 
into the retirement of her cell, and seems 
as one sick of the world ; so the person 
renewed by grace and instructed by ex- 
perience, renounces his foolish attach- 
ments and guilty pleasures, and is often 
in secrcsy communing witli his own 
heart. When the nymph is transformed 
into a butterfly, she spurns the earth, 
and mounts the air ; she roves along the 
flowery gardens, sips their dews, and 
sucks their honey. The glorified be- 
liever likewise is no longer confined to 
this vale of tears, but springs to his na- 
tive heaven : immortal beauty adorns 
his body, and his soul is stamped with 
the illustrious image of the lieity; he 
lives on the beatific vision, and his joys 
are exquisite, — they are eternal !’ 

Nature of Expression in Man and in 
the inferior Animals.— e In brutes (Bays 
Mr. Bell, the surgeon) the strongest and 
most marked expression is that of rage, 
the objects of wni<^ are opposition, re- 
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sistance, and defence. The graminivo- 
rous animals* however, which seek their 
subsistence not by preying upon others, 
nor by the ferocity, contest, and victory, 
which supply the carnivorous with food, 
have in their features no strong expres- 
sion of rage. It is in the carnivorous 
quadrupeds, with whose habits and man- 
ner of life ferocity is instinctively con- 
nected, as the great .means of their sub- 
sistence, that rage is distinguished by the 
most remarkable strength of expression. 
The eyeball is terrible, and the retrac- 
tion of the flesh of the lips indicates the 
most savage fury. The excitement of 
tile respiratory organs, the heaving and 
agony of breathing, the deep and harsh 
motion of tlie air drawn through the 
throat in the savage growl, indicate the 
universal excitement of the animal. 

c There is combined in the face of man 
a capacity for all the variety of expres- 
sions which distinguish tlie several kinds 
of whose nature he partakes. He stands, 
as it were, between tlie carnivorous and 
graminivorous animals, or rather, it is 
more correct to say, lie partakes of the 
nature of both. 

‘ Whether we look to the form of the 
features, or to their capacities of expres- 
sion, the consideration of the two classes 
of muscles, as pointed out in the carni- 
vorous and graminivorous brutes, will 
illustrate some peculiarities. The ex- 
citement of passion will in one man be 
indicated chiefly by the prevalence of 
one class of muscles, and in another in- 
dividual the other class will predominate 
and give expression. In the Kemble 
cast of features there is a capacity of high 
excitement; but in that family there 
never appeared the blood-thirsty expres- 
sion which Cooke could throw into his 
face. In the latter the r hi {rentes Q>r grin- 
nijig muscles^ prevailed; and what de- 
termined hate he could express, when, 
combined with the oblique cast of his 
eyes, he drew up the outer part of the 
upper lip, and disclosed a sharp angular 
tooth l And is it not this lateral drawing 
of the lips, and stretching them upon the 
closed teeth, that makes the blood start 
from them in remorseless hate aiul ran- 
cour ? But in the cast of Mrs. Siddons’ 
countenance there is a capacity of noble 
sentiment — it blazed in expression on 
the discovery of fraud and villany. 
There, as in her brother John, tlie ani- 
mation is in the mobility of the nostril 
and the swelling of the upper lip, and a 
mouth capable of expressing whatever is 
most exalted in human sentiment/ 


Letter to Mrs* Howard from Lord 
Stanhope, after uxtrd Earl of Chesterfield, 
not published among his Works .*— After 
assuring you of my respects, which no 
place can alter, 1 am more at a loss what 
to say from hence, than 1 should have 
been from any other part, cither of this 
world or the next ; for, were I to give 
you a true description of this place, 1 
should lie uuder the imputation that 
travellers generally do. 1 will only tell 
you, by way of specimen, that the inha- 
bitants here arc as utter strangers to 
the sun as they are to shoes and stock- 
ings ; and were it, by some strange re- 
volution in nature, once to shine upon 
them, the unusual light would certainly 
blind them, in case the heat did not 
suddenly kill them. It is called Tlie 
Peak ; and you have heard the devil 
is reported to have some possessions in 
it, which I certainly believe. For; had 
I been a Papist, ( as, thank God, I am 
not,) 1 should have thought myself in 
purgatory * but, being a good Protestant, 
I was obliged most orthodoxly to con- 
clude myself to be in hell. But reflect- 
ing, since, how little good company ] 
meet with here , and how much I might 
expect to find there, together with the 
consideration of my excessive poverty, I 
begin to believe I am in Scotland, where, 
like the rest of that nation, I only stay 
till I am master of lialf-a-crown to get 
out of it. But, after all this, I ought in 
justice, and, indeed, to give the devil hh 
due , to inform you of the satisfactions l 
meet with here. In the first place, the 
waters, that my father came here to 
drink, have done him a great deal of 
good, and, I hope, have confirmed his 
health for a considerable time. In the 
next place, I have my two brothers, who 
make it their whole business to enter- 
tain me. They never suffer me to be 
alone, thinking me inclined to me- 
lancholy. Then having heard, that I 
love music, they spare no pains to please 
me that way, the eldest performing to- 
lerably ill upon a broken hautboy, and 
the youngest something worse upon a 
cracked flute. As I would be civil in 
my turn, too, I beg of them not to give 
themselves so much trouble upon my ac- 
count, be ing apprehensive that fereat ex- 
pense of breath may impair their lungs ; 
but all to no purpose, for they^assure me 
they will venture any thing to divert me, 
and so play the more. Besides these do- 
mestic amusements, I hav* likewise my 
recreations abroad, both pleasant ana 
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profitable ; for I have won three half- 
crowns of the curate at a horse-race, and 
six shillings of Gaffer Foxeley at a cock- 
match. Bill whether this success may 
not one day or other prove to my cost, by 
drawing me into gaining, I cannot an- 
swer. 1 am afraid 1 have, like most 
memoir-writers, troubled you too long 
with the account of ray own life ; but 
you will easily excuse me, for the sake 
of that agreeable variety you will find in 
it. So wishing you all imaginable suc- 
cess at Trey-ace, Commerce, or whatever 
else may be the prevailing diversion of 
the lodge, I am, with the greatest truth 
and respect, yours, &c. Stanhope. 

The Peak , June 30, 1725. 

Luxuries at the Balls in Paris . — - 
When a supper is now given after a ball, 
every thing rare and expensive is gene- 
rally procured. The refreshments handed 
round, between the different sets of 
dances, are, like the wax-lights, in 
profusion, and consist of ices, served 
on saucers of white china with gold 
edges or cut crystal. Hum punch and 
lemonade are likewise handed about ; 
and a variety of syrups and confec- 
tionary are also presented to the guests. 
Between twelve and one the supper takes 
place : there are generally two kinds of 
soup, with preserves and fruits of every 
kind ; and the table is furnished with 
small napkins of the finest fabric, be- 
side a prodigious display of cut glass, 
plate and china. A number of servants 
attend in splendid liveries; and, if a 
huntsman be kept, he in proper costume 
precedes the rest, as hebrings in a dish of 
choice game. Among the pastry served 
up last is a simple ga/lette, a kind of 
crumpet : it is cut in pieces, and every 
piece encloses a bean. If .this falls to 
tbe lot of a gentleman, he immediately 
chooses a queen for the night, who calls 
for every dance she thinks proper, or a 
piece of .music to be played, dec. When 
the bean falls to a lady, she also chooses 
a king ; hut he does not command ; he 
only complies with die wishes of his 
lady, and is her much obliged partner, 
.—a circumstance which tends to demon- 
strate the influence of the fair sex in 
France.* 

State </f Female Society at Weimar . — 
Like all their sisters of Saxony, the ladies 
are models of industry ; whether at borne 
or abroad, kittling ana needlework know 
no interruption. A lady, going to a 


rout, would think little of forgetting her 
fan, but could not spend half an hour 
without her implements of female in- 
dustry. A man would be quite pardon- 
able for fancying, on entering such a 
drawing-room, that he had strayed into 
a school of industry, and was expected 
to cheapen stockings, instead of dealing 
in small talk. At Dresden it is carried 
so far, that even the theatre is not pro- 
tected against stocking wires. I have 
seen a lady gravely lay down her work, 
wipe away the tears which the sorrows 
of Thekla in Wallenstein’s Death had 
brought into her eyes, and immediately 
resume her knitting. The Weimarese 
have not yet found it necessary to put 
softness or heart so absolutely under the 
protection of the workbag. They are 
much more attached to music than dan- 
cing, and sometimes a desperate struggle 
is made to get up a masquerade ; but 
they want the vivacity without which a 
thing of that sort is the most insipid of 
all amusements. The higher class leave 
the masquerades to the citizens, who de- 
murely pace round a room, in black do- 
minos, and stare at each other in black 
faces. 

As might be expected from the lite- 
rary tone which so long ruled, and still 
lingers round the court and society of 
Weimar, even the ladies have not alto- 
gether escaped a sprinkling of pedantry ; 
some have been thickly powdered over 
with it, and, in so small a circle, shake 
off their learned dust on all whom they 
meet. One coterie forms a regular cri- 
tical club. The gifted members, vary- 
ing in age from sixteen to sixty, hold 
their weekly meetings over tea-cups, 
wrapped up in as cautious secresy as if 
celebrating tbe mysteries of tbe Bona 
Dea. A daring Clodius once intruded, 
and witnessed the dissection of a tra- 
gedy ; but he had reason to repent the 
folly of being wise so long as he remained 
within the reach of the conclave. But, 
altogether, the ladies of Weimar are, jn 
every thing that is good, a favorable spe- 
cimen of their countrywomen. — Tour in 
Germany* , , 

Anecdote of Canova . — This great artist, 
when at Vienna, courted by all who 
were distinguished by birth, rank, or 
talent, being one day at prince, Rezzo- 
nico's, was asked why he appeared so 
low-spirited. * I do not know/ said* he* 
€ what is the reason ; but, when I am in 
my studio at Rome, working aliday long 
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with my paper cap on my head and my 
apron sound my waist, 1 feci my lungs 
expanded, tny heart at ease, my spirits 
light as air, and my vigor increased by 
contemplating the surrounding objects. 
These delicious sensations keep the body 
and mind in harmony with each other. 
Since 1 have been here, though 1 have 
certainly met with nothing but wlmt has 
been calculated to flatter my self-love in 
the highest degree, I am, never theless, 
like tile unfruitful soil of the north, 
sterile in genius, in health, and in spi- 
rits, and feel as if 1 had the seven mor- 
tal sins on my shoulders.* 

Instances of Burkes Pleasantry — 
When his friend, the itev. Mr. Marlay, 
was appointed to the deanery of Ferns, 

‘ I do not like the name/ said he, ‘ it 
sounds so like a barren title ; it might 
be a subject for contest between Mr. 
Heath and Mr. Moss / — When some one 
inquired whether the Isle of Man was 
worth visiting, ‘ By all means/ said Mr. 
Burke ; ‘ the proper study of mankind 
is man.' — Boswell, wishing to give a de- 
finition of man, called him a cooking 
animal. f Your definition is good/ re- 
plied Mr. Burke ; * I now see the full 
force of the common proverb, c there is 
reason in the roasting of eggs.’ ' When 
the same industrious chronicler observed 
that some learned ladies were assembled 
around, and vying in attention to a 
worthy and tall friend of theirs (John- 
son), ‘ Aye/ said Mr. Burke, * they flock 
like maids round a May-pole.* 

A Military Anecdote . — On what little 
accidents do the great events of this 
world often depend ! During the Ame- 
rican revolutionary war, when the two 
armies were near each other, an English 
officer, who was stationed at one of* the 
outposts; observed a general officer of the 
enCrtiy approaching to reconnoitre with 
a telescope the English position. He 
approached within shot, so near as to 
offer a sure mark. The finger was on 
the trigger, when the Englishman's 
heart failed him : be could not bear to 
take away the life of one who appre- 
hended tie danger; and, lowering the 
gjafi, he suffered the unconscious Ame- 
rican to pas& on. This American was 
^-general Washington. 

Stains . — When persons of this de- 
scription were exposed to sale among the 
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Romans, a writing containing the trade 
or profession which they exer&sed 4#tr 
their masters carried on manufa c to ri es 
by meatis of them ) ; wfts hung froui dlt 
neck. The feet of those whociime ,§®m 
Asia were distinguished in the market 
by being chalked, and when the slaver 
merchant would not warrant them* he 
exposed them in a cap, not the bate 
head. Capricious mistresses boat their 
female slaves with ferules, whips o£\>x- 
leather, and, according to Juvenal* even 
hired executioners to whip their Servants 
at an annual salary. The bad ones were 
branded, and compelled to Work in pri- 
sons and fettered. After freedom they 
often worked as journeymen in their 
wonted offices. 

Slaves were divided into two ranks, 
the or dinar il and vicarti , of whom the 
former com manded the latter. Those of 
medical persons practised physic, and 
were often liberally educated, for the 
instruction of children, &c. — Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, slaves were a great article 
of commerce, and Andrews and Henry 
have shown that it prevailed for several 
succeeding centuries. The German slaves 
were, like our subsequent bondmen, co- 
pyholders with service. — Among the old 
Gauls they were very different, and it is 
plain, from the instance next mentioned, 
that the Gallic customs in this respect 
prevailed among the Britons. Blue, says 
Pliny, was the color, in which the Gauls 
clothed their slaves; and hence, for 
many ages, blue coats were the liveries 
of servants and apprentices, even of 
younger brothers; as now of the blue- 
coat boys, blue schools in the country, 
&c. II cnee the proverb in Ray, He V in 
his better blue clothes . Slaves exposed to 
sale among the old Gauls carried a branch 
on their heads ; and at the present day, 
at the periodical hirings in the coun- 
try towns, servants carry boughs, &c. 
in their hats. Stature was very much 
regarded, and they were valued like 
horses, by the number of hands high. 
Goldastus says. Let him give another 
slave, undecioi manuum longvm, ele- 
ven hands tall. They were given and 
received in pawn. Liberation was the 
consequence (in the capitularies) of 
knocking out an eye or a todth j nor 
could they marry without licence, &c. 
The British slaves came to wdrk before 
sunrise. The Anglo-Saxons made all 
whom they conquered slaves. Even 
queens and princesses weac exposed in 
3t 
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public markets. A king was sold for a 
garment, and a collection of boys ex- 
changed for a fine girl. It is said, how- 
ever* that if they were of genius, and 
understood letters, they were liberated. 

The tunic open on the sides appears 
to have been, among the early Anglo- 
Saxons at least, the distinguishing badge 


of slavery ; but the decisive mark was a 
collar of iron, constantly worn round the 
neck of all bondsmen. Slavery, among 
these our ancestors, was conducted in 
the most detestable manner; parents 
used to sell their children, and relatives 
their kindred. 




The -musical performances of this 
month have neither been numerous nor 
important. Those which took place at 
Oxford and Cambridge were not very 
striking ; but, as they are subservient to 
charitable purposes, and always exhibit 
some first-rate singers, they are sure to 
be well attended. 

At the late public dinner of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, the efforts of two 
new performers excited extraordinary 
attention. These were Liszt ami La- 
barre, one in his fourteenth year, the 
other in his twentieth. The former, 
who is a German, extemporised on the 
piano-forte for about twenty minutes 
with astonishing ease, feeling, and cor- 
rectness. His expressive features showed, 
in a remarkable manner, the entrance of 
new thoughts into his mind, and the 
power of his hand and the force of his 
execution received high praise. The 
practice of the latter, who is a French 
harper, mupt have excited the jealousy 
of Bocbsa. He seemed to make his 
instrument more productive of sweet 
sounds than it had ever before been, and 
precision and delicacy marked his per- 
formance. 

A gentleman named Cutler, who has. 
taken the degree of bachelor of music, 
was willing to convince the public of his 
qualifications for that dignity, and there- 
fore announced a selection of pieces, 
among which some of his own composi- 
tions were included. Madame Pasta 
and Mr. Brahain assisted him with their 


talents; but the whole entertainment 
passed off' with little eclat , and certainly 
it did not establish or augment his re- 
putation. 

The late publications are not of high 
note ; but there arc some which ought 
not to pass without notice. 

Boclisa has favoured us with Lcs 
Souvenirs , a Fantasia for the Harp. 
The piece unites delicacy with force, 
and playfulness with pathos. His pupil 
Marsh has published an elegant Thenia , 
with an introduction and variations. 

Leidesdorf has given a favourite air 
from the opera of Semiramiile, with 
variations for the piano-forte, in a bold 
, and spirited style, but not with sufficient 
repose or relief. 

Cramer’s Pauvrc Mad cl on, with an 
introduction and ten variations, may be 
praised for ease and gracefulness of style. 

A more iimx>rtant work, by Duruset, 
bears this title ; Cr<$centini, Parr, and 
Pellegrinis Solfegios , or Exercises for 
the Voice, forming a complete System of 
Practice for the Student in Singing , ar- 
ranged with an accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte . These exercises are not 
intended for the inexperienced learner, 
but for the improvement of students 
already instructed in the principles of 
the art. The accompaniments are beau- 
tiful, and the materials are arranged in 
that mode which is calculated to elidt 
the full powers of the voice, and give it 
pliability and precision. 
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THE KING'S THEATRE. 

J e ai.ousy ami rivalry may be found in 
all societies and in all companies. Some 
feelings of this nature existed between 
the fair vocalists, Pasta and de Begnis, 
who were for some time unwilling to 

I ierform in concert: but they were at 
engtli so far reconciled as to act together 
iq the opera of Romeo e Giulietta. Ro- 
meo appears to be the best performance 
of the former lady. Zingarelli’s music 
is better adapted to her voice than 
that of Rossini, and the character of the 
young lover accords well with the gen- 
tleness of her manner. 

This theatre has not lately been di- 
stinguished by novelty. It was expected 
that the fertility of Rossini's talents 
would have produced one or more new 
operas during the season : but, as the 
house has been well filled without the 
necessity of such exertions, he is content 
to repose under the shade of his former 
laurels. 

I)ftURY-LANE THEATRE. 

The entertainments at this house have 
been varied by the temporary addition 
of Catalani to the list of performers. 
That lady has given Italian and English 
songs at intervals, and has delighted 
John Bull ( at phnj -house prices ) by her 
melody and harmony. 

Mrs. Bland, reduced to a state of 
poverty and mental derangement, has 
been favored witluan ample benefit. Mr. 
Matthews, on this occasion, added his 
humorous powers, in the character of 
Morbleu, to the comic strength of the 
company; and Mr. Elliston likewise 
strenuously exerted himself, performing 
a partin which no one excels him, — that 
of Young Wilding in the Liar. 

Miss Isabella Paton, sister to the 
popular singer, has personated Letitia 
Hardy in the Belles Stratagem, and Lady 
Beil in Know your own Mind, with con- 
siderable success ; and she promises to 
be an useful, if not a first-rate actress. 
With her benefit the season ended, and 
the manager thanked the public in due 


form for past favors, and solicited future 
encouragement. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Near the close of the season, two can* 
didates for theatrical fame appeared at 
this bouse in characters which require 
talent and judgment. Mr. Kent at- 
tempted the part of the crook-backed 
tyrant, and gave particular points with 
originality and force; hut his general 
performance was not admired. Miss 
Nesbitt's representation of Juliet was 
creditable to her abilities. She appeared 
to have a good conception of tne cha- 
racter, and delivered the speeches with 
correctness; and, where she failed, it 
was chiefly from a deficiency of physic*] 
power. 

Miss M. Tree, at her own benefit, 
brought forward her younger sister in 
the part of ( ’elia, in As you Like it ; and 
the two young ladies formed interesting 
objects of attraction. The duets, ‘ Tell 
me where is Fancy bred/ and f As it 
fell upon a day/ were so effectively per- 
formed, that tne audience scarcely knew 
which sister deserved the greater share 
of applause. 

THE ENGLISH OrERA-HOHSE. 

This house has been re-opened with a 
strong company and With an enterprising 
spirit. M r. Philips, after a long absence 
from the metropolis, re-appeared as 
Count Almaviva; and, alinough age 
has diminished his powers, his style of 
singing is as agreeable as ever. The 
Kosina of the evening wks his pupil. 
Miss Hervey, who has an expressive 
countenance, a fine .person, and a grace- 
ful demeanor. Her voice possesses a 
clear and fine tone, as well in the higher 
as in the lower notes ; and she sings with 
delicacy, taste, and skill. 

After the opera, a new pantomime 
was produced, under the title of Mon- 
key Island . It exhibited good scenery 
and some excellent tricks, and boasted 
the aid of those great artists, young 
Grimaldi, Ellar, and Barnes. It also 
introduced to the public Miss Rqmer, a 
very sprightly and pleasing columbine. 
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" s A new operetta in one act, called 1 Mi- 
litary Tatties , soon followed. Bartley, 
Pearraan, Power, Wrench, and Miss 
Povcy, were the dramatis persona *. , and 
ably sustained their respective parts. 

The revival of Tom Thumb was 
graced with the dehut of Master Burke, 
said to he only in the sixth year of 
his age, who astonished the audience 
by the manner in which he executed 
some songs. Miss Povcy was an ad- 
mirable Dollalolla, and a better Lord 
Grizzle, except Liston, could not be se- 
lected than Tayleure. Between the acts, 
Master Burke played Robin Adair with 
variations, and another tune on the vio- 
lin, in a much more skilful style than 
could have been expected from him. 

Some operas have been lately per- 
formed with striking effect. When Bra- 
ham resumed the part of Henry Ber- 
tram, Miss Noel, from Bath, sustained 
for the first time the character of Lucy. 
Her best effort was in the song of Rest 
thee. Babe, which was encored. Miss 
Povey both played and sang the part of 
Julia Mannering charmingly ; but, to 
many, perhaps, the greatest attraction 
of the evening was the appearance of the 
original Meg Merrilies, Mrs. Egerton, 
who has certainly never been equaled in 
the character. Rayner's Dandie Din- 
mont is the best on the stage, and Tay- 
leure makes a good Dominie Sampson. 
In the Devil's Bridge, Miss Noel, with 
her sweet voice and tasteful manner, 
pleased more as the Countess, than at 
nor first appearance ; amljMiss Kelly, in 
Lauretta, gave great interest to a cha- 
racter which is not in itself very im- 
portant.— In Love in a Village, Miss 
Hervey distinguished herself by her 
able personation of Rosetta, and this 
pleasing opera was in other respects very 
strongly east. 

Although the rage for horror lias been 
for some time on the decline, the ma- 
nager was willing to persuade himself 
that an opera of a terrific description 
would please the frequenters of this 
theatre. He therefore procured the adapt- 
ation of a popular German piece to the 
English stage, under the title of Der 
Freischutz, or the Seventh Bullet . The 
following sketch will show the nature 
of the story : 

Caspar, *a huntsman (Bennet,) having 
sold himself to perdition by a compact 
with the demon Zamiel, endeavours to 
obtain a three- years’ respite of his doom 


by seducing Rodolph, another hunts- 
man (Braham), his favored rival in the 
affections of Agnes (Miss Noel), into a 
similar compact with the relentless de- 
mon ; and for this purpose, having by 
supernatural power deprived Rodolph of 
his skill in archery, upon which, by the 
command of the Bohemian prince .Ot- 
tocar, the band of Agnes is to depend, 
lie prevails on him to visit the wolf's 
den, and assist in the process of making 
seven enchanted bullets, six of which 
are to obey with infallible aim the will 
of the marksman, while the seventh is 
to be guided by the demon himself . 1 
With this seventh, Rodolph, uncon- 
scious of the condition, loads his rifle to 
shoot for the bridal prize : Caspar hav- 
ing so contrived, in expectation that 
the demon will misguide it from the 
mark. He does so ; but it is to the heart 
of Caspar himself that he diverts it, who 
thus falls the victim of his own necro- 
mantic snare, while Rodolph obtains the 
hand of his mistress. 

The music of this piece is by Carl 
Maria von Weber, and it reflects credit 
on his taste. The overture, in parti- 
cular, is very fine. A critic observes, 
that ‘it is evidently a composition 
of deep and characteristic excellence, 
bearing the strong stamp of the German 
school, which, even in the arrangement 
of the inarticulate notes, seems to indi- 
cate the breathings of that abstract and 
metaphysical feeling which distinguishes 
the mind, poetical as well as philoso- 
phical, of that country. The spirit- 
hushing solemnity of the first move- 
ments seemed completely in unison with 
the expected theme, and was well cal- 
culated to c take the imprisoned soul 
and lap it' — not in Elysium, indeed, 
but in that sombre region of a spectral 
awe, in which the muse of Germany so 
much more delights.' 

As a dramatic performance, this piece 
has no great merit. The interest is not 
well kept up, and the plot is not con- 
ducted with skill. It has not the im- 
pressive effect of Frankenstein ; yet its 
horrors are what some would term grand 
and fine. The warring of the elements, 
the gliding of ghosts, the movements of 
night-birds and reptiles, and the process 
of incantation, tend to excite temporary 
anxiety and emotion. Some of the scenes 
are beautiful, and the spirit of the actihjg 
suits the terrific subject. Some improve- 
ments have been made in the opera 
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since the first representation ; and it 
promises to be attractive, at least for 
one season. 

THE IIAY-MAJIKET THEATRE. 

TV prelude, styled Come if you can, 
opened the season at this house ; but, as 
it was too light even for summer wear , 
it was soon laid aside. On a subse- 
quent evening, a new farce was pro- 
duced, called a Year in an Hour, or the 
Cock of the Walk. The hero of the piece 
is Bobby Buckhorse (Liston), who de- 
scribes himself as being the best- tempered 
fellow in the world, and, though not hand- 
some, uncommonly agreeable. Yet not- 
withstanding this, and the possession of 
40l. a year, all the girls in the village, 
and even the widows, turn up their noses 
at him in a manner which is, to his con- 
ception, most unaccountable and be- 
wildering. Fortunately, however, for 
Bobby, all the other men of the village 
become — like Irish gentlemen — absen- 
tees ; and then he is * Cock of the Walk/ 
The women caress him, instead of sneer- 
ing at him, and, as he says, — c it never 
rains but it pours, and he is now deltiged 
in a shower of love.* He makes choice of 
Miss Friscilla Fadcfast (Mrs. Jones), 
one of those ladies who think it neces- 
sary to have a long list of refusals at 
their fingers’ ends, as a set-off against 
their state of * single blessedness.* This 
ends the first act; and, at the be- 
ginning of the second, the spectator 
must imagine that there has been ‘ a 
year in an hour for Mr. and Mrs. Buck- 
horse are blessed with a child. Through 
a mistake, arising out of his wife’s deter- 
mination to keep her marriage a secret, 
he suspects her fidelity : she tells him he 
has crotchets in liis head, and falls into 
hysterics. The misunderstanding is at 
length cleared up, the parties arc recon- 
ciled, and the piece ends. These mate- 
rials are evidently slight ; but the farce 
is ludicrously amusing. 

A more legitimate specimen of comedy 
was brought forward on the lGth of this 
month. It was anglicised by Mr. Poole 
from V Homme A Soijcante Am, the late 
production of a French writer, who was 
himself a borrower of the subject from 
the Clandestine Marriage. 1 1 is called 
Married ami Single. The plot may thus 
be stated. An old gentleman, who wishes 
to be thought young and to act like a 
youth, separates from his wife, that lie 


may follow, undisturbed, his rakish and 
ridiculous propensities in London. As 
he is sufficiently wealthy, his conduct is 
sanctioned by the countenance of those 
who frequent his table, and laugh at his 
levity. The beau has a nephew, an 
artist, whose embarrassments occasion 
strange mistakes throughout the piece. 
Calling on his nephew one morning, lie 
hears that two young ladies are expected, 
and, prompted by his affectation of gal- 
lantry and intrigue, he avails himself of 
the young man’s momentary absence to 
assume bis character, and is seduced by 
an artful limb of the law to step down to 
two ladies who are waiting for him in a 
carriage at the door. These, it will easily 
be suspected, turn out to be bailiffs ; and 
he is taken into custody for a debt with 
which he has no concern. The impatience 
of a man in confinement — the apprehen- 
sion of being pointed at as a dupe by his 
associates — the dread, the wholesome 
dread of ridicule — the silly affectation of 
liberality which so frequently character- 
ises the conduct of a debtor enlarged 
(merely because a key is no longer turned 
in the apartment he occupies) — were de- 
picted with great truth and humor by 
Farren. On that very night be happens 
to have a party of persons of ton , who re- 
sent his absence as an affront. Having, 
however, settled the debt by the favor of 
Mrs. Waddy, he enters his own house by 
stealth in the crowd of attendants, ac- 
companied by the attorney, whose bill 
still remains an obstacle to his complete 
liberation. Whilst waiting here for the 
money, the attorney is recognised by the 
nephew, who is engaged in doing the 
honors in his uncle’s absence. In the 
greatest terror he makes his escape, and 
being informed that two ladies await 
him, he fancies it a fresh trap laid for 
him, and writes to his intended spouse 
and her sister a singular epistle, inform- 
ing them that he is * aware of their tricks 
and schemes/ This, and a letter stating 
the kind interference of Mrs, Waddy, 
which is intercepted, occasion a variety 
of actions and redactions in the mind of 
the artist's sweetheart, which are the 
more difficult to combat, as the sly old 
fox conceals altogether his arrest, and 
the manner in which he obtained his 
liberation, lest bis motive should be dis- 
covered, and he be consigned to that de- 
rision, which he candidly confesses he 
dreads more than the chance of death in 
a duel. The voice of ridmrie, however, 
explodes on the appearance of the at tor- 
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ney : he disowns all claims on the young 
painter, who thus is enabled to appre- 
ciate the sincerity of Jus uncle V profes- 
sions as to the kind motives which 
prompted the payment of hk debts. The 
lovers are united, and the old beau is 
constrained to take back his wife, in order 
to avoid exposure. 


This comedy is lively and pleasant : 
the characters are well drawn; some 
prevailing follies are properly satirised ; 
and the dialogue is easy and natural, 
and occasionally smart and pointed. It 
is not therefore surprising tnat the re- 
ception of the piece should be decidedly 
favorable. 


dPas&tons!, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


MOHNING DESHABILLE. 

Dress of fine jaconot muslin, with four narrow tucks round the border, in 
distinct rows : between ’the rows of these quadruple tucks are embroidered vine 
leaves. The dress made partially high d f antique; sleeves very full. Elastic 
bouffont scarf, confined at the throat, and finished at the ends with pink riband. 
Comette of fine lace, lined with pink satin, and ornamented with small bows of 
pink riband. Slippers of pink kid. 


EVENING DllESS. 

Dress of tulle over white satin, ornamented with embossed stripes of satin down- 
wards, and the border formed of a rich bouillon of tulle, or clear gauze, slightly 
ornamented with narrow rouleaux of satin. The corsage, white satin trimmed 
downwards, with stripes m rouleaux in front of the bust, to correspond with the 
trimming on the skirt, with a very full quilling of blond net round the bosom, to 
answer the purpose of a tucker. Short full sleeves of tulle, with white satin rou- 
leaux placed across in bias, and a full long sleeve of tulle, confined at the wrist by 
two bracelets, formed of twisted rows of pearls. Ottoman turban of white and 
celestial blue gauze, with bird of paradise plume. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

The early prorogation of parliament 
has caused many of the higher orders to 
commence their departure from London, 
still, notwithstanding, crowded with 
persons of rank and fashion. By the 
middle of August, we shall expect to see 
the metropolis completely thinned of 
this distinguished class of its inhabit- 
ants : the fine warm weather about the 
middle and towards the latter end of 
July tempted several to exchange the 
heated atmosphere of the capital for the 
salubrious air of the country. 

There'thesno w- whi te dress and muslin 
pelisse mark the out-door costume of the 
fashionable belle in the rural walk, and 
cambric and muslin pelisses are expected 
to be a prevalent promenade dress at our 
fashionable watering {daces. At present, 


and in town, silk spencers and pelisses 
of the most prevalent colors are most 
in favor : these are generally made with- 
out collars, and a falling collar of lace or 
embroidered muslin supplies'tbeir place; 
there are, however, some pelisses for the 
carriage, which have fanciful standing- 
up collars, but they do not come very 
high, and are surmounted by the new 
French ruff, which, though somewhat 
outre , is very becoming ; it consists of 
narrow tulle in serpentine .quillings, 
very full, and every wave is filled up with 
small bows of colored riband. The pe- 
lisses for walking are very plain, and 
are chiefly of the wrapping kind. 

Leghorn hats are still worn very large ; 
they may be useful against the snn in 
the country, but in town some of them 
appear preposterous : the very simple 
mode of trimming them makes them ap- 
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pear yet larger. This want of trimming 
amt ornament cannot, however, be al- 
leged against the carriage hats: they 
are almost loaded with various colored 
dowers above and beneath, and often 
with the addition of towering plumes. 
The shape and size of these hats are 
truly becoming, and the manner of put- 
ting them on tasteful ; for their orna- 
ments, it is impossible to speak de- 
cidedly ; flowers, feathers, ribands, gauze, 
all at once, or separate, are equally in 
favor, whether on chip, Leghorn, satin, 
or gros de Naples. The white silk bon- 
nets have generally a border of blond, 
which agrees better with the complexion, 
of whatever kind, than white silk. The 
lappets that arc used as strings to tie 
clown the bonnets are generally left 
flying, but some ladies fasten them on 
one side under the chin. 

Striped silks are much in favor for 
half-dress, and often a spencer of this 
material is worn with a petticoat, richly 
embroidered, for home costume : it makes 
a good dress in town, but it is expected 
that all white will be very universal in 
the country, and at tlic different water- 
ing places. Three or four narrow flounces, 
or half a dozen bias folds, seem the most 
prevailing manner of trimming the bor- 
ders of silk dresses ; the latter way is 
very much in favor. Some few ladies 
have introduced rows of doth dies at the 
borders of their dresses; they have a 
very pretty and rich effect, particularly 
in black or dark silks : the flounces are 
generally set on in festoons. Halls may 
be said at present to have had a cessa- 
tion, but the evening dresses are superb, 
and would do well for dress balls ; a 
beautiful specimen of which is given in 
one of our engravings, made by Miss 
Pierrepoint for a lady of fashion and 
distinction. Chinese crapes are much 
worn also in evening full dress ; they are 
trimmed with satin applique, the same 
color as the dress, and there is no trim- 
ming that looks so well on this article 
by the delicate contrast it offers. 

Wreaths offlowers, beautifully grouped 
together, form the favorite ornament on 
the tresses of -the young. Matronly 
ladies wear that head-dress so truly be- 
coming to their time of life, and appro- 
priate to the summer, the small dress hat, 
d la Marguerite. Crowned with a fine 

£ untie, it appears dignified even on 
eHeS'Ofa* certain age; on the head of a 
wife and parch t yet in her prime, it is a 


beautiful head-dres* when ornamented 
with flowers: most of these hats are of 
white chip, stiffened net, or crape 7 some 
are of white satin; this latter article 
does not look so well, as it by fto means 
adds to the youthful appearance of the 
countenance. The morning caps am ne^t 
and pretty : they are of fine lace, oraa* 
mented with an abundance of colored 
satin riband, very tastefully disposed. 
The small dress caps for home, or half- 
dress, are truly elegant; we do not 
wonder that in summer they beat the 
heavier turban from the field; they 
are ornamented with bouquets of flowers, 
that want but smell for them to 
be mistaken for the produce of the 
florist's care: the caps are small, and 
when put on with taste the appearance 
of the close cornette is done away. 

The favorite colors for pelisses are 
Parma-violet, lavender, and Canary-yel- 
low. For. dresses, cornflower-blue, ce- 
lestial-blue, pink and pistachio. For 
bonnets, trimmings, and ribands, ainber, 
pink, peach-blossom, and straw-color. 

MOCKS TARISIENNKS. ' 

The newest article for out-door cos- 
tunic is the fichu-mantle; it is short 
over the back and shoulders, with very 
long ends : the part that slightly covers 
the shoulders is made nearly in the 
pelerine form. The whole of this truly 
elegant summer article is trimmed round 
with a full quilling of narrow muslin, 
and each end is terminated by a bow of 
richly figured riband. The fichu-mantle 
also ties in front with a bow of riband, 
which is sometimes of Scotch plaid. 
Dark-colored silk pelisses are worn when 
the weather is not too warm ; they are 
made with pelerine capes, and Cache- 
mire shawls are worn en negligee,' Co- 
lored pelerines arc sometimes seen in the 
promenades, with white muslin blouses. 

Leghorn hats, ornamented * with 
branches of oak and acorns, often accom- 
pany the last mentioned dress. Spartcrie 
hats and those of split straw arp only 
worn in deshabille in the early morn- 
ing walk. Transparent hats with long 
broad lappets of blond and gauze are 
only seen in carriages. Chip Jiats are 
ornamented with moss roses, and white 
silk hats with marabout feath^s placed 
in a spiral manner. Bon nets are trimmed 
at the edges with very full trimming, 
cither in honeycomb or chevaux deJHse. 
Silk dresses are trimmed at tl le toor- 
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der with bias folds,, of which there are 
generally five. Cambric dresses are now 
numerous ; the sleeves have lettings-in 
of lace, in chevrons, across the arm from 
the shoulder to the wrist ; when the 
dress is made high, it has a pelerine 
cape. For evening full dress, gauze, 
richlysfigured, or crape, is the most pre- 
vailing material ; these are often orna- 
mented with a beautiful border of em- 
broidery in narrow riband, interspersed 
with small beads. Colored lawns and 
printed muslins arc much worn as home 
costume. 

Head-dresses consist of toques, many 


of them ingeniously formed of ribands ; 
and turban toques of dark colors are 
frequently seen ; but white dress hats arc 
most worn at public spectacles, dress 
dinner parties, Sic. &c. Handsome 
plumes elegantly float over these hats, or 
a simple branch of heath, or of the acacia, 
according to the style of dress, or the 
ceremony of the visit. 

The favorite colors for dresses, pe- 
lisses, and pelerines, are grey, celestial 
blue, lemon-color, and violet. For toques, 
ribands, lmts, and trimmings, walnut- 
tree-brown, lilac, flame of Mount Ve- 
suvius, and emerald-grccn. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Letter from Oscar to Malvina, the sixth of the series, is under consi- 
deration. 

The Letters from a Boarding-School Girl to a young Friend in London 
are so loose and rambling, that we cannot extract sense or coherence from them, 

* The Inconstant, by F., is trifling, if not ridiculous. 

A correspondent has sent a review of a new publication, entitled tlie ‘ Pri- 
vate Memoirs and Confessions of a justified Sinner/ We answer, in the first 
place, that we only insert our own reviews of books, or those which are communi- 
cated by friends whom we know to be impartial ; and, secondly, wc are not sure 
that we have discovered the precise object of the Ettrick Shepherd in this strange 
rhapsody, though, if the morbid excess of Calvinism be the butt of his satire, we 
are willing to agree with him. That doctrine, in the extent to which it is fre- 
quently carried, is injurious to the true interests and salutary influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Essay on Susceptibility is so nearly allied, in substance, to the Ob- 
servations on Sensibility, given in one of our late numbers, that we decline its in- 
sertion ; and it will be returned to B. B. on demand. 

Mrs. Le-Noir is qualified to write better pieces than those which we have 
lately -received from her. It is a prevailing error among writers, to think that 
whatever they produce, even in the moments of careless leisure, is worthy of being 
communicated to the public. 1 1 is fresh and ran/, they think, if it be unrevised 
and uncorrected ; but, in general, these hasty effusions are as frivolous and un- 
meaning as they are loose and inaccurate. 

The second part of the Remarks on Courtship will soon appear. The 
Dreams of the same correspondent have not yet passed in due form through the 
ordeal of our waking thovghts . 

In answer to a private hint, we observe, that we never studied short-hand 
to diminish our own trouble ; and we do not see the necessity of taking a key 
from others, to unlock the stores of literary indolence. 

If the author of the verses addressed to Jeannetta will apply to our pub- 
lisher, he will be instantly gratified. 

The Fragment on a May Morning is at present unseasonable ; and we are 
sorry to add, £hat it is not sufficiently spirited or poetical. 
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LUCY RE-VISITED. 

No one of any imagination can have 
read the productions of the great ticotiah 
novelist without a tendency to identify 
some at least of the characters therein 
depicted with certain individuals of his 
own acquaintance, to fancy how they 
(the real persons) would act under the 
given circumstances, and to approve or 
dissent from the conduct of their ficti- 
tious representatives, as they approach 
to or fall short of the imaginary stand- 
ard. This mode of criticism, certainly 
none of tlie fairest, is evidently appli- 
cable only to the few gifted spirits, who 
e hold a mirror up to nature.' T know 
only the author of Waverlty and Miss 
Austen who tempt me to apply such a 
test, or who could bear to be tried by it. 
Perhaps, if I were an American and a 
sailor, the author of the Pilot might be 
added to the list; but, as it is, only 
Miss Austen, whose characters seem all 
portraits, and sir Walter Scott, who, in- 
finitely more diversified, is yet equally 
true* cap ever set my fancy on this wild- 
goose chase of resemblance and verisi- 
militude. 

The character that strikes me as the 
completed likeness of a friend of mine 
is Wamba the fool (that is to say, the 
wit) in Ivanhoe; and there the se- 
cret of the resemblance lies in one small 
stroke, a mere touch of the pencil. No- 
body but Wamba or Harry L. (for this 
glory of our town, heretofore described 
<as the Talking Gentleman, is the in- 
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conscious original in question!— when 
Itowcna, pressed to see and pardon one 
of the Norman worthies, says, 4 1 will 
not see him, but I forgive him as a 
Christian/ — would have remarked, ill 
a sort of theatrical side-spcich, ‘That 
means that she does not forgive him at 
all/ The observation belonged exactly 
to those two individuals, and to no other, 
wise man, fool, or wit, that ever vented 
good things in speech or on paper. 

On the other hand, whilst thoroughly 
identifying our old servant Lucy witn 
that renovvm d model of all soubrettes, 
Jenny Denison, both as to lovers and 
fidelity and coquetry and cleverness, I 
could not help feeling myself quite 
annoyed and affronted at the change 
from disinterestedness to selfishness, 
which takes place in her character aft tr 
ten years of wedlock. I exclaimed against 
it as out of keeping, out of nature, unjust 
to Jenny, injurious to the sex. But I 
w r as in the w r rong, and tin* author in tho 
right. Such things arc. The dear Lucy 
herself now begins, without losing her 
many valuable qualities, to look pretty 
closely after her own interest; and I, 
rarely meeting her now, seeing her with 
a fresh eVc, and listening with an unac- 
customed car, have begun to timl it out. 
We are all blind and deaf to the gradual 
changes of character in those with whom 
we live ; nothing but absence enables ua 
to detect them. In her case, however, as 
in that of Jenny Denison, the altera- 
tion is rather seeming thqn* real ; it is 
rather the developemcnt of a latent qua- 
3 r 
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lity than any change of disposition. The 
seer] was in the ground, and the tares, 
the dinging tares of selfishness, had 
sprung up, although hidden by fairer 
flowers. 

Female servants, exempt in a great 
degree from those pecuniary cares and 
anxieties, which in some way or other 
trouble nearly all the rest of the world, 
are favorably placed for the concealment 
of that particular defect. Now, on see- 
ing the spirit of calculation and accumu- 
lation so busily at work, wc are put on 
recollecting words and circumstances 
which made no impression at the mo- 
ment, and have been much amused by 
calling to mind a variety of little schemes 
for the more speedy possession of cast-olF 
trumpery, the crying-down of a coveted 
riband, the recommendation of a new 
bonnet when she supposed herself to 
have a reversionary interest in the old 
one, and other pieces of simple cunning 
conducing to the same end. I prophesy 
that Lucy will die a rich woman, and pos* 
sibly of that order of ricli women usually 
called misers. At present the accumula- 
tive propensity has two powerful checks, 
real hospitality and the love of display. 
But the desire of gain is evidently pre- 
dominating Qver the latter quality, with 
which indeed it is closely connected ; and 
I repeat, — in no bad sense of the word, 
for just and honest to all and kind to 
those whom she loves Lucy will always 
be — that, although she may Jive like a 
poor woman, she will die a rich one. 

At present, however, she is nothing 
more than the contriving, bustling, ma- 
naging wife of the schoolmaster and 
shoe-maker at S. — our own poor dear 
Lucy. Not having seen her for a long 
time, tempted by the fineness of the 
day, the first dqy of summer, and by the 
pleasure of carrying to her a little house- 
wifely present from her sometime mis- 
tress, whose joy it is to gratify those 
whom she likes in their own way, we 
resolved to take a substantial luncheon 
at two o’clock, and drive over to drink 
tea with her at five, such being, as we well 
knew, the fashionable visiting hour at S. 

The day Was one glow of sunshine, 
and the road wound through a beautiful 
mixture of hill and dale and rich wood- 
land, clothed in the brightest foliage, 
and thickly studded with. gentlemens 
seats and prettier cottages, their gardens 
gay with the blossoms of the plum and 
the cherry, tossing their snowy garlands 
across the deep-blue sky. So we jour- 
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neyed on through pleasant villages and 
shady lam s till we e merged into the 
opener and tolally-difterciit scenery of 
M. Common : a w jM district, always pic- 
turesque and romantic, but now pecu- 
liarly brilliant, and glowing with the 
luxuriant orange-flowers of the furze in 
its height of bloom, stretching around 119 
like a sea of gold, and loading the very 
air with its rich almond odor. Who would 
have believed that this brown, barren, 
shaggy heath could have assumed such 
splendor, such majesty ? The farther we 
proceeded, the more beautiful it ap- 
peared, the more gorgeous, the more 
brilliant. Whether climbing up the 
steep bank, and mixing with the thick 
plantation of dark firs ; or chequered 
with brown heath and green turf on the 
open plain, where the sheep and lambs 
were straying ; or circling round the pool 
covered with its bright white flowers ; or 
edging the dark morass inlaid with the 
silky tufts of the cotton grass ; or creep- 
ing down the deep dell where the alders 
grow ; or mixing by the roadside with 
the shining and varied bark, now white, 
now purplish, and the light tremulous 
leaves of the feathery birch- tree; — in 
every form or variety this furze was 
beauty itself. We almost lamented to 
leave it, as wc wound down the steep 
hill of M. West-end, that most pic- 
turesque village, which gratified us with 
its long open sheds for broom and faggot- 
making ; its little country inn, the Red 
Lion; its pretty school just in the bot- 
tom, where the clear stream comes bub- 
bling over the road, and the romantic 
foot-bridge is flung across; and with 
cottages straggling up the hill on the op- 
posite ascent, orchards backed by mea- 
dows, and the light wreaths of smoko 
sailing along the green hill-side, the 
road winding amidst all, beside another 
streamlet whose deep rust-colored scum 
gives token of a chalybeate spring. 

Even this sweet and favorite scene, 
which, when I would think of the per-* 
fection of village landscape, of a spot to 
live and die in, rises unhidden before my 
eyes, — this dear and cherished picture 
which 1 generally leave so reluctantly — 
was hurried over now, so glad we re we to 
emerge once more from its colder color- 
ing into the full glory of the waving 
furze on S. common, brighter even than 
that of M. which we left behind us. 
Even Lucy’s house was unheeded till 
we drove up to the door. We found, to 
our great satisfaction, that she was at 
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home, and that her husband, who, 
decked in his Sunday suit, met us com- 
ing out, had an appointment on busi- 
ness three miles off, which he with a 
proper parade of politeness offered to 
break, and we with a civility equally 
earnest and more sincere insisted on his 
keeping. \Vc had just enough of his 
long, dull, ceremonious speeches to form 
a comfortable estimate of our great good- 
luck in escaping with so few. He might 
have vexed us in this way for an hour ; 
hut, to our unspeakable content, he left 
us to Lucy's care and Lucy's prattle. 

The throe years that have elnpst <1 sines 
her marriage have changed- the style of 
her beauty. She is grown very fat, and ra- 
ther coarse; and having moreover taken 
to loud speaking (as 1 apprehend a vil- 
lage schoolmistress must do in pure self- 
defence, that her voice may be heard in 
the wctte), our airy sparkling soubrette, 
although still handsome, has been trans- 
muted somewhat suddenly into a bus- 
tling merry country-dame, looking her 
full age, if not a little older. It is such a 
transition as a rosebud experiences when 
turned into a rose, such as might befall 
the pretty coquette mistress Anne Page 
when she wedded master Fenton and be- 
came one of the merry wives of IVsV.dsor. 
Lucy, however, in her dark gown and 
plain cap (foe her dress hath under- 
gone as much alteration ns her per- 
son), her smiles and her rosiness, is still 
as fair a specimen of country comeliness 
as heart can desire. 

We found her very busy, superintend- 
ing the operations of a certain she-tai- 
lor, a lame woman famous for button- 
holes, who travels from house to house 
in that primitive district, making and 
repairing men’s gear, and who was at 
that moment endeavouring to extract a 
smart waistcoat for our friend the school- 
master out of a remnant of calico and a 
blemished waistcoat- piece, which had 
been purchased at half-price for his be- 
hoof by his frugal help-mate. The more 
material parts of the cutting out had 
been effected before my arrival, consi- 
derably at the expense of the worthy pe- 
dagogue’s comfort, although to the pro- 
bable improvement of his shape ; for 
certainly the new fabric promised to be 
at least an inch smaller than the pattern ; 
— that ijoint, however, had been by dint 
of great ingenuity satisfactorily adjusted, 
ami I found the lady of the shears anti 
the lady of the rod in the midst of a dis- 
pute on the question of buttons, which 


the tailoress insisted must be composed 
of metal or mother of pear), of any thing 
but covered molds, inasmuch as there 
would be no stuff left to cover them ; 
whilst Lucy on her side insisted that 
there was plenty, that any thing tas all 
the World' knew) would suffice to cover 
buttons if people were clever and careful, 
and that certain most diminutive and ir-j 
regular scraps, which she gathered fVom 
the table and under it, and displayed 
with great ostentation, were amply suf- 
ficient for the purpose. c If the pieces 
arc not big enough / continued she, 1 you 
have nothing to do but to join them/ 
And as Lucy had greatly the advantage 
both in loudness of voice and fluency of 
thought and word, over the itinerant 
seamstress, who was a woman of slow 
quiet speech, sMe carried her point in the 
argument most triumphantly, although 
whether the unlucky waistcoat-maker 
will succeed in stretching her material* 
so as to do the impossible remains to he 
proved, the button question being still 
undecided when I left S. 

Her adversary being fairly silenced, 
Lucy laid aside her careful thoughts anti 
busy looks ; and leaving the poor woman 
to her sewing and stitching, arid a litre 
tidy lass (a sort of half- boarder, who 
acts half as servant, half as pupil), to 
get all things ready for tea, she prepare d 
to accompany me to a pleasant wpph& 
in the neighbourhood* famous for wilt! 
lilies of the valley, to the love of which 
delicate flower, sne, not perhaps quite 
unjustly, partly attributed my visit. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than 
the wood where they are found, which 
we reached by crossing first the open 
tom m on, with its golden waves of furze, 
and then a clover field intensely green, 
deliciously fresh and cool to the eye and 
the tread. The copse was just in its plea- 
santest state, having luckily been cut 
last year, and being too thinly clothed 
with timber to obstruct the view. )t 
goes sloping down a hill, till it is lost 
in the green depths of 1\ Forest, with an 
abruptness of descent which resembles a 
series of terraces or rather ledges, so nar- 
row that it is sometimes difficult to find 
a space on which to walk. ’Hie footing 
is the more precarious, as even tlitf 
broader paths are intersected an$ broken 
by hollows and caves, where the ground 
lias given way and been undermined by 
fox earths. On the steepest and highest 
of these banks, in a very dry\iusheltered 
situation, the lily of the valley grows ho 
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profusely, that the plants almost cover 
the ground with their beautiful broad 
leaves, and the snowy white bells which 
envelope the most delicate of odors. All 
arouna grow the fragile wind-flowers, 
pink as well as white ; the coral blos- 
soms of the whortle-berry ; the graceful 
wood-sorrel ; the pendent drops of the 
stately Solomon's seal, which hang like 
Waxen tassels under ‘the full and regu- 
lar leaves ; the bright wood-vctch ; the 
unobtrusive woodroof, whose scent is like 
new hay, and which retains and commu- 
nicates it when dried; and, lastly, those 
strange Freaks. of nature the orchises, 
where the portrait of an insect is so 
quaintly depicted in a flower. The bee 
orchis abounds also in the Maple- Dur- 
ham woods — those woods where whi- 
lomc flourished the two stately but un- 
lovely flowers Martha and Teresa Blount 
of popish fame, and which are still in the 
possession of their family. But, although 
it is found at Maple- Durham as well as 
in these copses of North- Hampshire, 
yet, in the little slip of Berks which 
divides Hants from Oxfordshire, 1 have 
never been able to discover it. The lo- 
cality of flowers is a curious puzzle. Tile 
field tulip, for instance, through whose 
superb pendent blossoms chequered with 
puce and lilac the sun shines as glo- 
riously as through stained glass, and 
which, blended with a still more elegant 
white variety, covers whole acres of the 
Kennet meadows, can by no process be 
coaxed into another habitation, however 
apparently similar in situation and soii. 
Treat them as you may, they pine alid 
die and disappear. The duke of Marl- 
borough only succeeded in naturalising 
them at White- Knights by the magni- 
ficent operation of transplanting half an 
acre of meadow, grass and earth and all, 
to the depth of two feet ; and even there 
they seem dwindling. The wood-sorrel, 
wliich I was ambitious of fixing in the 
shrubberies of our old place, served me 
the provoking trick of living a year 
or two, and bearing leaves, but never 
powers ; and that far rarer but less beau- 
tiful plant, the field-star of Bethlehem, 
—a sort of large hyacinth of the hue of 
the mistletoe, which, in its pale and sha- 
dowy stalk and blossom, has something 
to me awful, unearthly, ghastly, mysti- 
cal, drufdical, — used me still worse, not 
only refusing to grow in a corner of our 
orchard where i planted it, but vanish- 
ing from the spot where I procured the 


roots, although I left at least twenty 

times as many as I took. 

Nothing is so difficult to tame as a 
wild flower ; and wisely so, for they ge- 
nerally lose much of their characteristic 
beauty by any change of soil or situa- 
tion. That very wood-sorrel now, which 
1 coveted so much, I saw the other day 
in a green-house ! By what cbancc my 
fellow amateur persuaded that swamp- 
loving, cold-braving, shade-seeking plant 
to blossom in the very region of light, 
and heat, and dryness, I cannot ima- 
gine ; but there it was in full bloom, as 
ugly a little abortion as ever showed its 
poor face, smaller far than in its native 
woods, the flowers un veined and color- 
less and bolt upright, the leaves full- 
spread and stiffs — no umbrella fold ! no 
pendent grace ! no changing hue ! none 
but a lover's eye would have recognised 
the poor beauty of the woods in the faded 
prisoner of the green-house. No caged 
bird ever underwent such a change. I 
will never try to domesticate that pretty 
blossom again— content to visit it in its 
own lovely haunts, the bed of moss or 
the beech- root sofa. 

The lily of the valley we may perhaps 
try to transplant. The garden is its pro- 
per home ; it seems thrown here by ac- 
cident ; we cannot help thinking it an 
abasement, a condescension. The lily 
must he transportable. For the present, 
however, we were content to carry away 
a basket of blossoms, reserving till the 
autumn our design of peopling a shady 
border in our own small territories, the 
identical border where in summer our 
geraniums flourish, with that simplest 
and sweetest of flowers. 

We then trudged back to Lucy's to 
tea, talking by the way of old stories, 
old neighbours, and old friends— mixed 
on her part with a few notices of her new 
acquaintance, lively, shrewd, and good- 
humored as usual. She is indeed a most 
agreeable and delightful person ; 1 think 
the lately developed quality at which I 
hinted in my opening remarks, the slight 
tinge pf Jenny-Denison-isin, only ren- 
ders her conversation more piquant and 
individualised, and throws her merits 
into sharper relief. After all, what is 
it but a little over-prudence, a virtue in 
excess? We talked of old stories and 
new, and soon found she had lost none 
of her good gift in gossipry; of her 
thousand and one lovers, about whom, 
although she has quite left off coquetry. 
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she inquired with a kindly interest ; of 
our domestic affairs, and above all of her 
own. She has no children — a circum- 
stance which I sometimes think she re- 
grots ; I do not know why, except that 
my dear mother having given her on her 
marriage, amongst a variety of parting 
gifts, a considerable quantity of baby 
things, she probably thinks it a pity that 
they should not be used. And yet the 
expensiveness of children might console 
her on the one hand, and the superabun- 
dance of them with which she is blest in 
scliool-timc on the other. Indeed she 
has now the care of a charity Sunday 
school, in addition to her work-day la- 
bors— a circumstance which has by no 
means altered her opinion of the inef- 
ficacy and inexpediency of general edu- 
cation. 

1 suspect that the irregularity of pay- 
ment is one cause of her dislike to the 
business ; uiul yet she is so ingenious a 
contriver in the matter of extracting mo- 
ney’s worth from those who have no 
money, that we can hardly think her un- 
reasonable in requiring the han-iaifor to 
cover buttons out of nothing. Where 
she can get no cash, she takes the debt 
in kind ; and, as most of her employers 
are in that predicament, she lives in this 
respect like the Loocliooans, who never 
heard of a currency. She accommodates 
herself to this state of tilings with ad- 
mirable facility. She bus sold her cow, be- 
cause she found she could be served with 
milk and butter by the wife of a small 
farmer who has four children at her 
school ; and has parted with* her poultry 
and pigs, and left off* making bread, be- 
cause the people of both shops arc cus- 
tomers to her husband in his capacity of 
shoe-maker, and she gets bread, and eggs, 
.and bacon, for nothing. On the same 
principle she has commenced brewing, 
because the maltster’s son and daughter 
attend her seminary, ami she procured 
three new barrels, coolers, tubs, &t\ 
from a cooper who was in debt to her 
husband for shoes. ‘ Shoes,’ ojr f chil- 
dren/ is indeed the constant answer to 
the civil notice which one is accustomed 
to take of atfy novelty in the house. 

* Shoes’ produced the commodious dress- 
ing-table and washing-stand, colored 
like rose-wood, which adorn her bed- 
chamber ; f children’ were the source of 
the good-as-new roller and wheelbarrow 
which stand in the court ; and to ‘ shoes 
and children* united are they indebted 
for the excellent double hedge-row of 


grubbed wood which she took me to see 
in returning from the copse — e a brand 
(as she observed) snatched out of the 
fire ; for the poor man who owed them 
the money must break, and had nothing 
useful to give them, except this wood, 
which was useless to him, as he hail not 
money to get it grubbed up. — Jf he holds 
on till the autumn/ continued Lucy, 
c we shall have a good crop of potatoes 
from the hedge-row. We have planted 
them on the chance/ The ornamental 
part of her territory comes from the same 
fertile source. Even the thrift which 
adorns the garden (fit emblem of its mis- 
tress ! ) was a present from the drunken 
gardener of a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘ lie does not pay his little 
girl’s schooling very regularly / quoth she ; 

‘ but then he is so civil, poor man ! agy 
thing in the garden is at our service/ 

€ Shoes and children’ are the burthen 
of the song. The united piofcssions 
rc-act on each other in a remarkable 
manner; — shoes bring scholars, uml 
scholars consume shoes. The very cha- 
rity school before-mentioned , .1 profitable 
concern, of which the payment depends 
on rich people and not on poor, springs 
indirectly from a certain pair of purple 
kid boots, a capital tit (1 must ilo our 
friend, the pedagogue, the justice to say 
that he understands the use of his awl, 
no man better !) which so pleased the 
vicar’s lady, who is remarkable for a neat 
ankle, that she not only gave a magni- 
ficent order for herself, anil caused him 
to measure her seven children, but ac- 
tually prevailed on her hushaud to give 
the appointment of Sunday school-ma- 
ster to this matchless cordw.iiner, al- 
though his rival candidate was the clerk 
of the parish. 1 should not wonder if, 
through her powerful patronage, he 
should one day rise to be parish-clerk 
himself. 

Well, the tea and the bread and but- 
ter were discussed with the appetite pro- 
duced by a two-hours’ ride and a three- 
hours' walk — to say nothing of the relish 
communicated to her viands by the 
hearty hospitality of our hostess, who 
‘ gaily pressed and smiled/ And then 
the present, our ostensible errand, a 
patch- work quilt, long the object pi 
Lucy’s admiration, was given with due 
courtesy, and received with abundance of 
leased and blushing thanks, followed 
y a slight glancing hint, very tenderly 
and delicately touched, about bedding 
and blan . No! no! Dear, dear 
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Lucy ! I do her injustice —I mistook-— 
I misunderstood— no hint at all ! 

At last observing that she began to ex- 
pect her husband, and that the hour ap- 
proached at which lie had threatened — 
I, mean promised to return, we found 
ourselves compelled to set out for home, 
and rode back with our basket of lilies, 
through. a beautiful twilight world, in- 
haling the fragrance of the blossomed 
furze, listening to the nightingales, and 
talking of Lucy's good management — 
that is the word, after all. M. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SINGLE LIFE, 
AS IT REGARDS FEMALES ; 

from Mrs. Lnnftars Letters to young La- 
dles on itieir Entrance into ike World. 

During the long and glorious reign of 
queen Elizabeth, women in England oc- 
cupied a lofty station in society, and 
both demanded and obtained from their 
lovers a respectful homage and a chival- 
rous fidelity. Ladies- of rank received 
an education similar, if not equal, to that 
of their male relatives, and, like them, 
.were instructed in the learned languages, 
and in all the different branches of know- 
lege and science which were at that time 
the fashion of the day. In the subse- 
quent period of monarchical tyranny 
and civil commotion, they lost much of 
that respect and many of those advan- 
tages which they had enjoyed during the 
brilliant and fortunate reign of the vir- 
gin queen. At the restoration of Charles 
the Second, of licentious memory, a laxity 
of principle, and a corresponding disso- 
luteness of manners, succeeded to the 
rigid morality and formal exterior of the 
old Puritans ; and the ladies no longer 
retained that sanctity of manners and 
elevatioti of character which had distin- 
guished not only many individuals among 
them, such as lady Jane Grey, lady Ra- 
chel Russell, &c. but females in gene- 
ral. In the court of a gay, luxurious, 
and dissipated monarch, women sank 
from the high pinnacle on which they 
had been placed, and soon came to be 
considered merely as beings, or rather as 
slaves, who by their charms, their graces, 
and their ‘allurements, were to adorn so- 
ciety, and give zest to pleasure. Too 
many, flattered by the mock homage of 
gallantry, submitted without murmur- 
ing to the tyranny and sexual gratifica- 
tion of their depraved and voluptuous 
masters. 


The female character being thus de- 
graded, women soon lost that elevated 
station in society which they had pre- 
viously occupied, but which they have 
never since entirely regained. The evil 
consequences of this humiliation have 
been, and perhaps still are, in a degree, 
felt more severely, after a certain age, 
by unmarried than by married females* 
The matron has sufficient occupation 
and amusement in her own family to 
prevent her, as she advances in life, from 
regretting the flight of time and the de- 
cay of beauty, or from vainly attempt- 
ing to prolong, beyond the time pre- 
scribed by nature, the pursuits, the fol- 
lies, or the Charms of youth. If she has 
performed the important duties of do- 
mestic life with any tolerable degree of 
propriety, she is sure of bring rewarded 
by the affection of her family and the re- 
spect of the world: satisfied with the 
protection and the esteem of her hus- 
band, interested and gratified by the 
love and the attention of her children 
and grand-children, her cares, her plea- 
sures, her hopes, and her wishes, all 
centre in the home circle. The elderly 
unmarried female is differently (and, 
generally speaking, less fortunately) si- 
tuated. The season of youth and of 
beauty, of fiattery and of juvenile amuse- 
ments, being gone for ever, she gradually 
awakes as from a morning dream, and 
reluctantly exchanges the gay, the de- 
lusive visions of her earlier years, for the 
sober and dull realities of mature age. 
Her parents are, perhaps, no more, or, 
if still in existence, are declining in 
health and years, and fast sinking into 
the gaping tomb: the home circle is 
broken ; brothers and sisters, compa*- 
nions of childhood, are dispersed and 
scattered abroad ; partial and admiring » 
friends no longer surround her : by some 
she lias been deserted, by others for- 
gotten ; till, at length, no longer shel- 
tered by the paternal roof, she feels 
fjiersetf almost} alone in the world, de- 
stined to travel the remainder of life's 
dull journey solitary and unregarded. A 
limited income adds to the difficulties 
with which she has to struggle. De- 
pressed in spirits, and sometimes, from 
a feeling of mortification and disap- 
pointment, peevish in temper, she vainly 
seeks for sympathy or friendship. , In- 
stead of that attention and consolation 
which her forlorn situation demands, the 
finger of scorn is, by the frivolous and 
the gay, ever ready to lie pointed at the 
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antiquated virgin, while the silly youth 
and giddy girl find amusement in ridi- 
culing thos'i little foibles and harmless 
singularities which not un frequently 
inark the character of the single woman. 

The dread of encountering these evils, 
which the generality of females, from 
education and other circumstances, are 
little calculated to sustain, has induced 
many an amiable, though in this respect 
feeble-minded girl, to accept the first 
offer of marriage which may he made to 
her, rather than risk the remaining single 
while her young associates are marrying 
around her, or till a new generation of 
youthful damsels spring up to occupy 
her plaoe, and to demand that homage 
which a maiden turned of forty must no 
longer flatter herself with the expecta- 
tion of receiving from the other sex. 
Some of these inconveniences attached 
to celibacy in general, but peculiarly felt 
and feared by the delicate and sensitive 
female, are, though not entirely removed, 
we will hope, in this enlightened age, 
gradually wearing away : the greater part 
lias arisen out of the circumscribed 
sphere which custom has allowed to wo- 
men, and from the prejudices which 
many have entertained, and some persons 
of both sexes still continue to entertain, 
against the rational cultivation of the fe- 
male understanding, hist such cultiva- 
tion should take from the feminine 
graces of women, interfere with the pride, 
or encroach on the privileges and boasted 
superiority of man. 

Learned ladies and female authors 
have long ceased to be regarded either as 
objects of curiosity or aversion ; and the 
epithet of bluestocking, as a term of re- 
proach or ridicule, is no longer applied 
to any but the affected, superficial, and 
lialf-witted female, whose pretensions to 
learning or science are not justified by 
her attainments. 

The progress of civilisation, which 
is daily advancing both in the old world 
and in the new ; the more general dif- 
fusion of literature both in town and 
country , by the mcansof libraries, book- 
club^ reading-societies, & c . ; the greater 
attention paid to female education than 
formerly ; and, above all, the splendid 
talents which, of late years, have been 
displayed, and the lofty energies which 
in various ways have been exerted by 
women, have redeemed their character 
asm sex from the charges of imbecility 
and frivolity— charges by which they 
have been too often and too long both 


cruelly and unjustly insulted by those 
who are incompetent to judge jJropeTly 
of female ability, and who, frqm mis- 
taken notions of its real valm\ stdl wish 
to debar woman from free access to the 
tree of knowlegr. T he single woman' of 
tile present day is chiefly distinguished 
from her married sisters by possessing 
more literary acquirements, more cli£ 
gant accomplishments, or higher attain- 
ments in some particular art or science, 
than the numerous avocations of domes- 
tic life have allowed the matron either 
time or opportunity of attending to. 

Various causes, which it would be un- 
necessary in this place either to inquire 
into or enumerate, have operated, and 
continue to operate, as a check on early 
marriages ; consequently, spinsters of a 
certain age being more abundant, the 
unmarried female is no longer consi- 
dered as an anomaly in society ; and the 
ancient virgin, such as we find her de- 
picted by the dramatist and the novel- 
writer of the last century, is at present a 
character seldom seen, and which will 
soon become nearly, if not entirely, ex- 
tinct. 

The greatest evil at present attending 
celibacy is that it tends both to engen- 
der and to promote a spirit of selfishness 
among its votaries : but this is an evil 
by no means confined to the weaker sex ; 
single men are generally found to he 
equally, if not more, selfish thun single 
women. Self-love is a passion inherent 
in human nature ; it has by some philo- 
sophers been said to be the master-spring 
by which every other passion is impelled 
and called into action : be that as it may, 
self-love will, on inquiry, he found to 
take its various modifications of charac- 
ter in individuals from the situations in 
which they are placed, and from the 
many adventitious circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. 

The infant, stimulated by the desire 
of food, clings to the nurse from whom 
it receives its first and natural supply of 
nourishment; the pleasure afforded to 
the child by the gratification of its only 
desire, mingling and associating itself, 
as its faculties expand, with the idea of 
its nurse, produces in its breast the sen- 
timent of affection to her perfon, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-ftrst 
mere selfish into a social passidh. As. the 
child advances in months and in years, 
other objects and more person? contri- 
buting to its happiness am> amusement, 
the sphere of its attachments becomes 
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enlarged. In, process of time, if engaged 
in domestic life, die circle grows wider 
and wider, til), at length, the selfish 
passions being all associated with or 
transferred to other objects, self-love is 
forgotten, or totally absorbed in the so- 
cial affections* 

/ The umnartied female, cut off from 
all the tenderest charities of human life, 
lobks around her in vain for an object on 
which she may fix her affections ; none 
appearing, her sensibility, deprived of 
tile, proper channels in which it ought to 
flow, recoils on her own heart, till at 
length self becomes the central point to 
which. her cares, her anxieties, all tend, 
and in which her pains and her pleasures 
alike terminate. 

To counteract,' and, as much as pos- 
sible, keep within due bounds, this fond 
encroacher, inordinate self-love, the staid 
maiden should mix, as much as her cir- 
cumstances will justify or her situa- 
tion allow, with liberal and general so- 
ciety ; she should also, wherever she is 
situated, endeavour to take an interest 
in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing slie will learn to abstract her ideas, 
and prevent her thoughts from recur- 
ring too frequently to her own particular 
circumstances or sensations. She may 
likewise cultivate individual friendships 
with females, cither married or unmar- 
ried, whose pursuits and dispositions ac- 
cord with her own. Has, she sisters or 
early friends, settled in her vicinity ? let 
her not, because they have no longer un- 
divided affections or unappropriated time 
to bestow, fancy herself slighted or neg- 
lected, .and, in consequence of that su- 
spicion, give up tlieir society: on the 
contrary, she should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity 
of her own, by taking a kind and affec- 
tionate interest in their concerns, being 
ready at all times to offer them assist- 
ance when needful, to visit them in sick- 
ness or affliction, to soothe them in the 
hour of nature’s sorrow, to share with 
them, in a degree, the care and attention 
due to their offspring. By persevering 
in this conduct, she will gradually lose 
the sense of her own loneliness, secure 
the respect and esteem of all rational 
persons, !and gain the affections of the 
rising generation. 

Young people are always gratified and 
flattered by the notice of persons older 
than themselves; more especially so 
when such persons are held in high esti- 
mation by tlieir parents. When elderly 


parsons complain of the want of defer- 
ence and attention in the young, the 
faults alleged most frequently originate 
with themselves. When women some- 
what advanced in life affect the gaiety 
and folly of youth, or, having them- 
selves passed the joyous season of juve- 
nile amusements, commence censors, and 
sternly rebuke or indiscriminately blame 
the levity of childhood, and the innocent 
but unavoidable mistakes of inexpe- 
rienced youth, what claims have they to 
the respect or gratitude of those whom 
they offend rather than favor ? 

To those single women who have no 
very near relatives or connexions, cha- 
rity, both public and private, offers a 
never-failing source of praise- worthy and 
interesting occupation. There are in the 
present day (to the honor of the ladies 
of Great- Britain be it recorded) so many 
benevolent institutions of various kinds, 
both patronised and managed entirely by 
the female sex, that not one who wishes 
to exert her talents or undraw her purse- 
strings for the benefit of her fellow- 
creatures can justly excuse herself on 
the plea of having no opportunity of ren- 
dering herself useful, or complain of 
want of coadjutors in the great work of 
charity. To those who are fond of 
children, and find pleasure in attending 
to them, schools of various descriptions 
present a substitute for children of their 
own. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, 
teaching over and over again the simple 
elements of learning to little awkward 
mean-clad urchins, may be a less ele- 
gant, though not a less useful, employ- 
ment than sitting in the drawing-room 
with the genteel and accomplished young 
ladies, while they practise tlieir musical 
lessons, or con over tlieir French or Ita- 
lian exercises. None, whatever be their 
fortunes in life, are horn merely for 
themselves: surrounded by our fellow- 
creatures— united to them, as mortals, 
by similar wants and mutual sympathies 
— who shall dare avow their right to be 
idle, or show their charter for being bom 
merely to consume the fruits of the 
earth ? Nature and religion alike forbid 
the empty boast. Those, of either sex, 
who make their own personal comfort 
and individual gratification their pri- 
mary object and sole study, seldom, if 
ever, obtain the end proposed. The less 
we think of ourselves, the more we enjoy 
existence, which can never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents 
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m engaged In Any laudable pursuit ; 
atid, after all toe can either hope for or 
imagine of good in this sublunary world, 
the .‘greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of 
virtuous actions, and in the habitual 
exercise of the benevolent affections. 


MY 1 rut ST BALLS AND MY LAST. 

It is common for persons, when they 
arrive at a certain age, to contrast the 
past with the present, giving as a matter 
of course the preference to that period 
when to them the world was young. 
When no longer able to enjoy the plea- 
sures of life, we are too apt to fancy that 
they are deteriorated, whilst perhaps the 
cause of our disappointment lies in our 
own blunted feelings and perceptions. It 
may be difficult to avoid this imputation 
in the following remarks ; yet I have made 
great allowance for the strength of first 
impressions. I have not, for my own 
part, entertained any very high expecta- 
tion of enjoyment : * come what will, I 
have been blessed and that is enough 
for any reasonable person ; but I cannot 
avoid expressing my great astonishment 
at the slight degree of pleasure which is 
manifested by others in the gayest assem- 
blies of the present day. The proverb 
which says that ‘you cannot put old 
beads upon young shoulders* will soon 
become obsolete ; for in what is styled 
good society the juvenile part of the com- 
munity are as grave and as solemn as 
so many judges. I remember the time 
when the exuberance of spirits displayed 
itself in jocund glee, in ‘ nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles/ when people were 
happy and looked happy, and when a 
ball was a festive meeting ; and, if by 
any chance a moody person joined the 
throng, he was mocked by the gaiety 
around liim. Now, however, the me- 
lancholy Jaques himself would find uni- 
versal sympathy: if he should exchange 
the greenwood shade for the crowded 
assembly, he might not meet with fools 
to discourse so philosophically with' him 
as our friend Touchstone ; but the con- 
vention would be equally grave. I can 
hare no reason to quarrel with the pre- 
sent state Of affairs on my own account, 
since they »eem better adapted to the 
age of eight and twenty years than to 
eighteen; and, though the cares and 
even the misfortunes which 1 have en- 
countered in my pilgrimage on earth 


hare not cotfpletelf tebdhed rtyfefftfts, 
I am not equal to ttie wl^t ’tttScise 
both of body and tftb etmt offa 

tigue occasioned by laugffHrig, tafltfttg, 
and dancing, which those who fbrttfeny 
entered into* the- full Cnjoy iherti Wjm 
evening encountered in a baltataMp' It 
is more agreeable to tote tbtapvb thrpbgh 
a few quadrilles, th*m to expend strength 
and breath in flying down thirty or forty 
couples in doithfo qttiefe time. Indeed, I 
believe, but for the importation of these 
quadrilles, I should haVe been content 
with tlie post of looker-on during die 
last five years out of the fifteen in which 
I have been what is termed &ui. 

Introduced into company at a very 
early period of life, I nave seen more 
of the world than many women of nay 
own age. My birth and connexions lea 
me into the best circles ; and this may 
be a necessary piece of information, since, 
in describing my first balls, the mirth 
and glee which prevailed might in this 
refined age appear such as could only 
have emanated from the vulgar. My 
dehut was in a watering-place, which, in 
addition to the visitors of the season, was 
garrisoned by several regiments, and was 
also the resort of king's ships cruizing off 
that station. We had not so many ' ap- 
pliances and means to boot,* as we should 
probably find now in a place of equal 
consideration. There were not any pub** 
lie assembly-rooms ; but, at the princi- 
pal inn, two or three dozen of partitions 
were taken down every month, beds and 
chests of drawers emigrated into differ- 
ent parts of the house, and eight or ten 
sleeping apartment® were converted into 
one long ball-room. I do not think we 
had any chandeliers : the lights were dis- 
posal in tin sconces against the walls ; 
a quantity of chalk was thrown down in 
one corner of the room, on which the 
dancers might rub their shoes; and 
amongst ouV musical instruments we rec- 
koned a dulcimer, which was often heard 
alone, when the performers upon the 
other instruments f were a' noddin.* The 
tea, we more than suspected, had gone 
through the ordeal of the frying-pan^ 
after having done duty at the breakfast 
tables of the travelers sojourning at thp 
inn ; but that only afforded matter fee 
sport ; for our spirits were too buoyant 
to be burthened by any defalcation in 
the elegant or luxurious part of our 
amusements; and, as we emptied the 
canisters without perceiving any altera- 
tion in the Strength of the beverage, the 
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ejaculation* ana exclamations of die 
ladies drew on droll colloquies between, 
the gcntlemen^and the waiters ; and, 
though 1 by Ho means intend to indict 
our Antediluvian witticisms upon cars 
polite, I beg leave to assure them 
that many very good things were said, 
and much hilarity produced by cir- 
cumstances whifch would put the clhven 
of ■ the* modern school completely out 
of their element, and make them feel 
atdiasned to dud themselves in such a 
place, and liable to such accidents. If 
the ballroom was not very splendid, the 
company made ample amends: it was 
crowded with glittering uniforms, and 
even the gentlemen in plain clothes, 
dressed in light kerseymere and white 
silk stockings, did not make so sombre 
an appearance as the beaux, sable-dad 
from head to heel, do now. Black was 
only worn by people in mourning, phy- 
sicians, &c. 1 remember a personage 

thus attired, who, under the sanction of 
his medical profession, used to visit the 
assembly? anxious to edge himself into 
our set, and perhaps fancying that my 
extreme youth would render me pervious 
to his solicitations, he regularly, /tan,* in- 
troduction, asked me to dance with him, 
*^*ft relique, the only one l have ever 
met with of elder times, when the ma- 
gical ceremony of two names repeated by 
a third party was not necessary to make 
people acquainted. A cold and frigid 
( No sir' was always received in reply, 
and yet he persevered. This apothecary, 
for such we suspected him to be by his 
forwardness, was a source of endless 
amusement to me at the time : his man- 
ner was novel then, but now it is worthy 
of being chronicled ; for in these days 
even his shopman would be better versed 
in etiquette than to be guilty of such a 
solecism. 

What delightful men my partners 
were! 1 was too young to think of them 
as any thing but delightful men. The 
highest in rank gratified my vanity ; the 
merriest amused me the most; but he 
who had the largest quantity of gold lace 
upon his copt had perhaps the hest 
chance of being accepted. Then they 
were all so eager to dance that we were 
often engaged fi ve or six deep, and obliged 
to tieknQts incur handkerchiefs to assist 
our memories; and, whilst a lady was 
dancing with one, another would 6taml 
behind holding the scent-bottle, and a 
third be waiting at the bottom of the set 
.vttth a fan. 1 donot expect to receive the 


same attention no* ; but T am surprised 
that! never 1 see it paid to others. The men 
of that i>criod seem not to have belonged 
to the same species who lounge about our 
drawing-rooms in thesedays. One of our 
favorites, a captain of dragoons and an 
aide-de-camp, yet notwithstanding these 
high privileges guiltless of airs and af- 
fectation, was a most untiring dancer, the 
promoter of every thing delightful, llis 
mirth was infectious'; with him * we 
laughed the heart’s laugh/ and, ani- 
mated by his example, repelled all sym- 
ptoms of weariness, and kept up the spirit 
of tlie ball till morning dawned. Colonel 

was a kindred soul. One night in the 

intervals of our sets, when the reveillte of 
his regiment was resounding through the 
streets, he made a bet that lie would not 
mount his horse during the day’s march 
(sixteen miles) : lie was the last upon the 
iloor in the dance with which we con- 
cluded the evening ; his servant was in 
waiting with a pair of hoots, which lie drew 
on over his silk stockings ; he then ran 
after his regiment, and overtook it on the 
road. Thenaval officers were equally alert, 
but they were not quite so popular as the 
military men. An unfortunate assump- 
tion of authority on the part of a post- 
captain, who refused to dance below his 
lieutenant, had created a laugh, and a 
prejudice against them. This demand 
for precedence was the more ridiculous, 
as there were many ladies of well- 
founded pretensions in tlic room ; for in- 
stance, the earl of *s fair kinswoman, 

since dead, lord daughters, who 

now shine at Almack’s, the cousins of a 
noble marquis, and the near relatives of 
a duke, — an assemblage of rank not often 
to be met with now in a public room. 
The lieutenant, 1 remember, modestly 
yet firmly insisted on his partner’s right 
to her place, and the captain soon disco- 
vered that he bad lost all command the 
moment he quitted his own quarter- 
deck. It was an excellent jest at the 
time. The discomfited officer always 
deemed himself an injured man, and we 
used to hear him growling about subor- 
dination, to our very great entertain- 
ment. The noblemen aud baronets hail 
modestly waved their right, and stood 
according to the station of their part- 
ners : even the steward himself took care, 
when he opened the ball, to select a 
lady eligible for the post of honor ; yet 
the captain, convinced against llis will, 
maintained the same opinion. The fe- 
males, it must be owned, though not tlio 
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ladies of rank, squabbled a little about 
precedence ; and, even after the intro- 
duction of numbered tickets, there was 
so much favor shown in their distribu- 
tion, that all parties were far from being 
satisfied ; but these discussions only gave 
a sscst to the amusement, and nothing of 
a disastrous nature ensued. An officer of 
a volunteer corps danced one night with 
liis sword on, which gave him a very 
martial and terrific appearance ; and once 
H gentleman of the county, standing 
sturdily with his back to the fire, in de- 
fiance of the ladies who appeared anxious 
to approach it, had both the flaps of his 
coat burned off’ before he discovered his 
danger, or was warned, by the laughter 
of the spectators, of the peril to which he 
was exposed. The punishment was con- 
sidered as exceedingly appropriate, ami 
not more than adequate tothe’offcncc. We 
might not all possess the grace of Thalia 
and Terpsichore, but neither of these 
Muses have ever been pourtrayed with 
gayer countenances than thosewhich our 
ball-room presented : our mirth was loud, 
though not obstreperous ; the walls rang 
with pleasant sounds of cheertul gaiety ; 
the eyes danced as well as the feet ; in 
every quarter groups of happy faces were 
to be seen rejoicing in the festal scone j 
and our joys did not end with the. ball ; 
for, when the dancing was over, it was 
tiie fashion to invite a select party of 
particular friends to a supper at our own 
houses, and these meetings were the 
most delightful that can well be ima- 
gined. The song ami jest went gady 
round. One of the party used to carry 
ballads in his pocket as long as Chevy 
Chase, which he rehearsed for our amuse- 
ment ; he had a fine voice, and was more- 
over a fellow of infinite humor, one who 
could set the table in a roar ; and to the 
quickest perception of the ridiculous he 
added so much good-natured feeling, 
that he never mortified those who were 
the objects of his satire. Parties by land 
and by water, where the same clwice 
spirits met, diversified our amusements; 
and we had morning concerts at the lodg- 
ings of a colonel, where all the musical 
amateurs were mustered, and the or- 
chestra completed from the regimental 
bands. By the recurrence of the same 
compositions, these scenes are brought 
to iny mind with the freshness of yester- 
day ; yet, though I have since associated 
with musical people, I have never met 
with any thing like the jocund spirit 
prhich distinguished those meetings*. ^ 


8uch was Sttto bfc; the first 

act ofthe drama has never beeu surpassed 
or even equaled ; and i roeeraa useless 
to hope for the return of thesfe exquisite 
early sensations which tinged every ob- 
ject with co v lour de rose . X once Ex- 
pected to sec the young people springing 
up around me as full of gaiety arnicas 
vivacious as 1 was at their age: but 1 
was grievously disappointed. I could 
look at the happiness of others without 
envy ; but 1 am not called upon for the 
exercise of any virtue of this nature ; 
for only sensations of pity are excited by 
the listless indifference which is now the 
characteristic of both young and old. 
The increased intercourse which now 
prevails between this country and our 
continental neighbours, far from having 
introduced the levity of manner which it 
was generall y supposed would result from 
the contagion of example, seems to have 
produced a contrary effect. We have be- 
come infinitely more prim, starched, ami 
stately, since the peace than we were be- 
fore. Mirth is entirely banished from the 
bull-room ; a dead silence prevails ; no 
voice is raised above a whisper, not a 
sound is heard except the music ; and, 
though the strains from the orchestra far 
exceed in melody our old jig measures, 
they arc far from being so exhilarating. 
Dancing appears to be a duty, not a re- 
creation. livery face is clouded with gra- 
vity, and the whole soul seems to be ab- 
sorbed in the difficulty of the under- 
taking. The slow movements of the qua- 
drille are accompanied by corresponding 
sedateness of deportment ; and, even iu 
waltzing, the necessity of attending to tin* 
step is so urgent, that the attention is 
devoted to that alone. All strictures upon 
the impropriety of this exotic appear ab- 
surd when we observe the effect which 
it produces upon the English performers, 
the majority of whom are entirely en- 
gaged in counting their time. During 
the performance of the ouudidUes not it 
word is spoken : such ( solemn dauncing’ 
was never seen since the day# of queen 
Elizabeth; and yet nothing beyond 
Paine’s first set is ever attempted. The 
mysteries of Pantalon, 1'Hrb', la Poule, 
and Trenise, have subdued to tjteir qua- 
lity all energy of mind and body. To 
get through them with strict [yopricty is 
the only aim, the only object ; but the 
most melancholy thing of all is the poor 
neglected country dance, which some- 
times, as a rclique of ‘ auftl bug syne/ 
is introduced .in g modern assembly- 
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to om. Very few persons are found to 
ntaronuse it; and,, while tbey^tand op 
In two formakrowa, the gentlemen: do 
not, as herpUtfore, pass pe’ooundary for 
the sake of talking to tHeir partners, or 
defy all efforts from the steward or the 
master the ceremonies to keep them 
jn theit . proper places ; but the dance 
is began, continued, and ended, in a 
dead silence to souse reformed air, 
which, it nothing like ‘ Off she goes/ 
l Mother Copse/ ojr. ‘ Cupid's Arrows/ 
but is called the Cypress Wreath, Ca- 
ractacus, ortbe Vampire, and is evidently 
a plagiarism from tnc dirge in Hamlet 
Of Romeo and Juliet. Gentlemen look 
over their shirt-collars at the ladies, aiul 
&sp out a few words in an under tone, 
or they walk up and down the room to- 
gether, arm inarm, without speaking at 
all; for, to give loose to any feeling 
whatever, to laugh, or to enter into ani- 
mated conversation, would seem to asto- 
nish the whole company. The supper, 
if there be any, is equally chilling and 
insocial ; and die superiority of the em- 
bellishments, the grandeur of the apart- 
ment, and tlie elegance of the dresses, 
are a poor compensation for the spright- 
liness which, only a few years ago, ema- 
nated from those who had just quitted 
tlie merry dance for tlie festive board. 
A few private parties arc a degree better, 
though in general tlie restraint is still 
more apparent than in public. The sy- 
stem is altogether paralysing; and : I 
have often amused myself with observ- 
ing its effect upon my acquaintance, 
persons of lively manners and disposi- 
tions, who, when exposed to its influ- 
ence, have gradually become almost pe- 
trified. 

Bath is the only place which still 
keeps up something like the old charter, 
where people arc privileged to transgress 
the most rigid of lord Chesterfield's 
rules, which the worthies of modern 
times have revived for the benefit of the 
rising gyration ; but, even in that free 
city, it ,jf considered unfashionable to 
dance in public, and the splendid assem- 
bly-rooms, unequaled in England, and 
not surpassed upon the continent, have 
degenerated into a mere promenade, or 
are engaged for private subscription 
balls, very ^exclusive and very dull. Dull- 
ness, indeed, is the usual accompany* 
menfc of these select meetings, from 
which even Almack’s, though graced by 
distinguished rank and talent, is not ex* 
empt. But the company at Bath are 


making seme glorious efforts to escape 
from the lethargic influence of the fiend 
ennui : they have had a masquerade this 
season, which, conducted under proper 
restrictions, has yet allowed full latitude 
to innocent mirth. Surely gaiety can 
exist, and has existed in England devoid 
of licentiousness ; and, in this refined, 
learned, and enlightened age, there is no 
need of that intolerable ceremonial and 
etiquette, fetters imported from heavy 
German courts, to manacle the mind, and 
check tlie lively sallies of un corrupted 
hearts. To behold all amusement with 
disdain, to look with ineffable scorn and 
contempt upon the toys and trifles which 
after all make up the sum of human 
happiness, are the marks of elegance in 
tliis tcra of improvement ; and yet our 
pursuits are not more noble or our plea- 
sures more intellectual than of old. Non- 
sense and absurdity arc. still prevalent, 
even in polished society. Folly, di- 
vested of her cap and bells, stalks abroad 
in the robe of a senator. The enthu- 
siasm so necessary to carry us through 
the world, regardless of disappointments, 
of hopes defeated and deferred, has va- 
nished ; the general expression has be- 
come vulgar ; coldness, inanity, and re- 
serve, are the order of the day, and we 
must conform to the prevailing fashion, 
or be stigmatized as devoid of breeding 
and unaccustomed to good society. Our 
youths are full of unmannerly sadness, 
and our best beaux are very melancholy 
and gentlemanlike. 
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Tiie tinglish arc still fond of ram- 
bling over the continent with a view of 
dispelling that ennui which depresses 
them at home ; and, in conformity with 
tlie hint of Persius, that it is of no use to 
be acquainted with any tiling whatever, 
unless you impart your knowlege to 
others, they are glad to lavish their stores 
upon the w orld, for the benefit of sta- 
tioners, and printers, ami eventually for 
tlie convenience of trunkniakers. The 
author of tlie present tour, however, 
will probably treat the last-mentioned 
worthies with defiance ; for the public, 
we think, will not suffer his volumes to 
be so degraded as to line even imperials* 
Passing toward the Rhine from France, 
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lie thus speaks of fctrasburg, formerly a 
German, but now a French city.— It 
is ( an irregular, old-fashioned, heavy* 
looking town, most inconveniently in* 
terseoted by muddy streams and canals, 
and full of soldiers and customhouse* 
officers j for it has die double misfortune 
of being at once a frontier trading town, 
and an important frontier fortification. 
The appearance of the inhabitants, and 
the mixture of tongues, announce at 
once that the Rhine was not always the 
boundary of France. Nearly two cen- 
turies have been insufficient to eradicate 
the difference of descent, and manners, 
and language. The situation of the town, 
more than any thing else, has tended to 
keep these peculiarities alive, and to pre- 
vent French manners from establishing, 
even in a French city, that intolerant 
despotism which they have often intro- 
duced into foreign capitals. As it is the 
centre of mercantile intercourse which 
France maintains with Swabia, Vir- 
temberg, great part of Baden, and the 
north of Switzerland, the German inha- 
bitants have always among them too 
many of their kindred to forget that they 
themselves were once subjects of the holy 
Roman empire, or give up their own 
modes of speaking, anil dressing, and 
eating. The solid Swabian and serious 
Swiss drover are deaf tothe charms of the 
universal language and kitchen. At Stras- 
burg you may dine on dishes as impene- 
trably disguised, or lavish over entremets 
as nearly refined away to nothing, as at 
the tables of the great Parisian rivals, Very 
and Vefours ; or, on the other side of the 
street, for half the money, you may have 
more German fat, plain boiled beef, and 
sour cabbage. The German kitchen is 
essentially a plain, solid, greasy kitchen ; 
it has often far too much of the last qua- 
lity. People of rank, indeed, in the 
great capitals, are just as mad on French 
cookery as the most delicate of their 
equals in London ; but the national 
cookery, in its general character, iB the 
very reverse of that of France, and it is 
by no means certain that the cookery of 
a people may not have some connexion 
with the national character. The Ger- 
man justly prides himself on the total 
absence of parade, on the openness, plain- 
ness, and sincerity, which mark his cha- 
racter; accordingly, he boils his beef, 
and roasts hia mutton and fowls just as 
they come from the hands of the butcher 
and the poulterer* If a gourmand of 
Vienna stuff his Styrbua capon with 
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truffles, thfa is art UtiwrOhted tribute to 
delicacy of palate: French fcoekefy, again, 
really stems to be merely the 

vanity and parade which are inseparable 
from the French character* The culinary 
accomplishments are to his dinner just 
what sentiment is to bis conversation. 
They are both substitutes for the solid 
beef and solid feeling which either are 
not there at ail, or*, if they be there, are 
intended for no other purpose thou to 
give a name. No one portion of God's 
creatures is reckoned fit fear a French- 
man's dinner till he himself has im- 
proved it beyond all possibility of recog- 
nition. His cookery seems to proceed 
on the very same principle on which his 
countrymen laboured to improve Ra- 
phael’s pictures, vis. that there' is no- 
thing in nature or art bo good, but ho 
can make it better/ 

The ordinary mode of traveling in 
Germany is pleasantly described : — - 
‘ What the Germans call a diligence, or 
jmt-wagen, dragging its slow length 
through this delicious scone, is a bad 
feature in the picture. Much as wo 
laugh at the meagre cattle, the knotted 
rope harness, and lumbering pace of the 
machines which bear the same name in 
France, the French have outstripped 
their less alert neighbours in every thing 
that regards neatness, and comfort, ami 
expedition. The German carriage re- 
sembles the French one, but is still more 
clumsy and unwieldy. The luggage, 
which generally constitutes the far 
greater part of the burthen (for your 
diligence is a servant of all work, and 
takes a trunk as cheerfully as a passen- 
ger), is placed, not above, hut in the* 
rear. Behind the carriage a flooring pro- 
jects from above the axle of the hind 
wheels, equal, in length ami breadth, to 
all the rest of the vehicle. On this is 
built up a castle of boxes and packages, 
that generally Bhoots out beyond the 
wheels, and towers far above the roof of 
the carriage. The whole weight is in- 
creased as much as possible by the strong 
chains intended to secure the fortifica- 
tion from all attacks in the rear * for the 
guard, like his French brother, will ex- 
pose himself neither to wind nor wea- 
ther, but forthwith retires to dose in hia 
cabriolet, leaving to its fate the edifice 
which has been reared with much labor 
and marvellous skill. Six passengers, if 
so many bold men can m found, arc 
packed up inside ; two, mm happy or 
lew daring, take their plum in the ca- 
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briolet with the' guard. The breath of 
life is insipid to a German without the 
breath of his jfipe ; the insides puff most 
genially right in each other's faces. With 
such an addition to the ordinary mail- 
coach miseries of a low roof, a perpendi- 
cular back, legs suffering like a martyr's 
in the boots, and scandalously scanty 
air-holes, the diligence becomes a very 
‘ black-bole/ True, the police has di- 
rected its denunciations against smoking, 
and Meinherr, the con duct cur (he has no 
native appellation) is specially charged 
with their execution; but, from the 
cravings of his own appetite, he has a 
direct interest in allowing them to sleep, 
and is often the very first man to pro- 
pose putting them to rest. To this huge 
mass, this combination of stage-coach 
, and carrier s cart, are yoked four meagre 
ragged cattle, and the whole dashes 
along, on the finest roads, at the rate of 
rather more than three English miles an 
hour, stoppages included. The matter 
of refreshment is conducted with a very 
philanthropic degree of leisure, ami, at 
every considerable town, a breach must 
be made in the luggage castle, and he 
built up again. Half a day's traveling, 
in one of these vehicles, is enough to 
make a man loathe them all his lifetime.' 

The sketches of the German towns arc 
drawn with a spirited pencil, — not bor- 
rowed from former representations, but 
produced by recent and accurate ob- 
servation. The physical appearances of 
the country are well depicted, and the 
moral features of the people are happily 
touched. 

Our author notices the rising spirit 
of liberty in various parts of Germany, 
which, he says, is encouraged even by the 
fair sex. This spirit more strongly prevails 
at the universities, some of which, there- 
fore, have become so obnoxious to the 
ruling powers, that many students have 
been stigmatised with expulsion. He 
gives an amusing account of the acade- 
mic youth at Jena. They seem to listen 
with respectful attention to the lectures 
of the professors ; but, — Once outside 
of the class-room, they show themselves 
a much less orderly race; if they submit 
to be rul^d one hour daily by a professor, 
they rule him* and every other person, 
during alljtlie rest of the four and twenty. 
The duels of the day are generally fought 
out early in the morning; the spare 
hours of the forenoon and afternoon are 
spent in fencihg, in renowning— that is, 
in doing things which make people stare 
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at them, and in providing' duels for the 
morrow. In the evening, the various 
clans assemble in their en/Hwmj-houses, 
to besot themselves with lieer, and to- 
bacco ; and it is long after midnight be- 
fore the last strains of the last songs 
die away upon the streets. Wine is not 
the staple beverage, for Jena is not in a 
wine country, and the students have 
learned to place a sort of pride in drink- 
ing beer. Yet, with a very natural con- 
tradiction, over their pots of beer they 
vociferate songs in praise of the grape, 
and swing their jugs with as much glee 
as a hurschc of Heidelberg brandishes 
his r'Cuner of Rhenish. 

‘ A band of these young men, thus 
assembled in an ale-house in the evening, 
presents as strange a contrast as can well 
be imagined to all correct ideas, not only 
of studious academical tranquillity, but 
even of respectable conduct; yet, in re- 
fraining from the nightly observances, 
they would think themselves guilty of a 
less pardonable dereliction of their aca- 
demic character, ami a more direct trea- 
son against the independence of Ger- 
many, than if they subscribed to the 
Austriau Observer, or never attended for 
a single hour the lectures for which they 
paid. Step into the public room of that 
inn, on the opposite side of the market- 
place, for it is the most respectable in 
the town. On opening the door, you 
must use your ears, not your eyes, for 
nothing is yet visible except a dense mass 
of smoke, occupying space, concealing 
every thing in it and beyond it, illu- 
minated with a dusky light, you know not 
how, and sending forth from its bowels 
all the varied sounds of mirth and re- 
velry. As the eye gradually accustoms 
itself to the atmosphere, human visages 
are seen dimly dawning through the lurid 
cloud ; then pewter jugs begin to glim- 
mer faintly in their neighbourhood ; and, 
as the smoke from the phial gradually 
shaped itself into the friendly Asmodeus, 
the man and his jug slowly assume a 
defined and corporeal form. You can 
now totter along between the two long 
tables which have sprung up, as if by 
enchantment; by the time you have 
reached the huge stove at the farther 
end, you have before you the paradise 
of German burschen , destitute only of 
its houris; every man with his bonnet 
on his head, a pot of beer in his hand, a 
pipe or segar in his mouth, and a song 
upon hiB lips, never doubting that he and 
his companions are training themselves 
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to lie the regenerators of Europe, that 
they arc the true representatives of the 
manliness ami independence of the Ger- 
man character, and the only models of 
a free, generous, and high-minded youth. 
They lay their hands upon their jugs, 
and vow the liberation of Germany; 
they stop a second pipe, or light a second 
sugar, and swear that the lloly Alliance 
is an unclean thing. 

c The songs of these studious revelers 
often bear a particular character. They 
are, indeed, mostly convivial ; but many 
of them contain a pecu Liar train of 
feeling, springing from their own pecu- 
liar modes of thinking* hazy aspirations 
after patriotism and liberty (of neither 
of which they have any just idea), and 
mystical allusions to some unknown chi- 
valry that dwells in a fencing bout, or 
in the cabalistic ceremony, with which a 
tournament concludes* of running the 
weapon through a hat/ 

A proof of the free spirit which ani- 
mates some of the German communities 
may be deduced from the public feeling 
that prevailed in the case of Sand, whose 
assassination of Kotzebue, if not ex- 
pressly vindicated, was at least not se- 
verely condemned. ‘ People found many 
things in his conduct and situation which 
conspired to make them regard him as an 
object of pity, sometimes of admiration, 
rather than of blame. Nobody reacts 
Kotzebue. To deny him, as many hate 
done, all claims to talent and literary 
merit, argues sheer ignorance or stu- 
pidity ; but his talent could not redeem 
the imprudence of his conduct, and no 
man ever possessed in greater perfection 
the art of making enemies wherever he 
was placed. Every body believed, too, 
that Sand acted from what he took to be 
a principle of public duty, and not to 
gratify any private interest. This feel- 
ing, joined to the patience and resolution 
with which he bore up under fourteen 
months of grievous bodily suffering, the 
kindliness of temper wliich he mani- 
fested toward every one else, and the in- 
trepidity with which he submitted to 
the punishment of his crime, naturally 
procured him iu Germany much sympa- 
thy and indulgence/ But the author 
properly adds, that such palliative feel- 
ings toward the perpetrator of such a 
deed are abundantly dangerous and preg- 
nant with mischief. 

The ladies (it is said) c were impla- 
cable in their resentment at his execu- 
tion/ but it is hinted, with a sarcastic 
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sneer at the frivolity of those of Main 
licim, that ‘ they could easily forgive the 
necessity of cutting off his head, yet 
could not pardon the barbarity of cutting 
off, to prepare him for the block,- the tong 
dark locks which curled down ovey lib 
shoulders after the academical fashion/ 
To a more severe censure arc the la- 
dies of Vienna subjected ; lor they are 
accused of gross immorality, to which, 
however, they arc apparently more in- 
fluenced by a love of gain than by de- 

^ of inclination. Their conauct, 
er case, is shameful and inex- 
cusable/ 

‘ There cannot be a more dissolute 
city, — one where female virtue is less 
prized, and therefore less frequent. A total 
want of principle, the love of pleasure, 
and the love of finery, are so universally 
diffused, that wives and daughters, in 
not only what wc would call comfortable, 
but even affluent circumstances, do not 
shrink from increasing the means of 
their extravagance by forgetting their 
duty. They sacrifice themselves, not so 
much from inclination, as from interest. 
You will probably find in Naples or 
Home as many faithless wives, who arc 
so from a temporary anjl variable liking, 
as in Vienna ; but you will not find so 
many who throw away their honor from 
the love of gain. The advantage seems 
to be on the side of the Italian. Worth- 
less as both are, even a passing liking is 
something less degrading than the mere 
infamous calculation of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, without even the ex- 
cuse of poverty. 

i The quantity of licentiousness is 
conynonly smallest in the middle class of' 
people. It is not so in Vienna, at least 
among the men. To hear the ntmeha* 
lance with which a party of respectable 
merchants or shopkeepers speak of their 
amours, you would think them dissolute 
bachelors; yet they are husbands and 
fathers, and, provided all circumstances 
of public scandal be avoided, it never en- 
ters their heads that their conduct 1ms 
any thing improper in it. Every one, 
male and female, bears most cbristianly 
with every other. All this leads to a 
strange mixture of society, particularly 
on public occasions. * 

* This, with the general want of manly 
and independent feeling, is the worst 
point in the character of the Viennese ; 
setting aside this unbounded love of 
pleasure, and the disinclination to rigor- 
ous industry, cither bodily or iiitcllec- 
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that *ieqe*«ar|ly aodomfbimiK they 
■jD» hornet,,! fs^etsunate,- »ud obliging 
people ‘TWe b* somo lwe»khes% hoort- 
^ver,io thour fondness- for betughonored 
wid* high sounding Jarao of address. 
This disposition my be expected, in 
sojne degree car other, in* every country 
where the reeeiTetl fotnM Of Bociaty and 
modtfs pf ihinhiug give every thing to 
wnk, and poking to character ; but no- 
where is it carried to such an -extrava- 
gant length ; as in Vienna, producing 
evep t sofcchiniB in language. Every man 
who holds any public offiee, should it be 
merely that of an under-clerk, on a paltry 
salary of forty pounds a year, must be 
gratified by hearing his, title, not his 
name ; and, if you have occasion to write 
to sucli a person, you must address him, 
not merely as a clerk, but as ‘ Imperial 
and Royal Clerk/ in such and such an 
* Imperial and Royal Office/ Even in 
speaking of absent persons, they are ge- 
nerally designated by their official titles, 
however humble and unmeaning these 
may be. The ladies are not behind in as- 
serting their claims to honorary appella- 
tions. All over Germany, a wife insists on 
taking the official title of her husband, 
with a feminine termination. We meet 
with Madam Generaless, Madam Privy- 
counseiloress, and a hundred others. In 
Vienna, a shopkeeper's wife will not 
be well pleased with any thing under 
Gnadigc Frau , Gracious Madam. 1 1 is 
equally common, and still more Rbsurd, 
for both sexes to prefix von (of), the 
symbol of nobility, to the surname, as if 
the latter were the name of an estate. A 
dealer in, pickles or pipe-heads, for in- 
stance, whose name may happen to be 
Mr. Charles, must be called, if you wish 
to be polite, Mr. of Charles, and his 
helpmate Mrs. of Charles *. Kotzebue 
has ridiculed all this delightfully in his 
Deutsche Klrinstadte, the most laughable 
of all farces. ^ 

c The looseness of morals, so disgrace- 
ful to the Austrian capital, if not aided, 
is, at least, very little restrained by re- 
ligion : that happy self-satisfaction under 
certain iniquities, which only quickens 
oOr pace in the career of guilt, though 
it may not form any part of the doc- 
trines of the catholic church , is an almost 
infallible consequence of the deceptive 
nature of 'many parts of her ritual, and 
exists as a fact in every country where 


* lake a subaltern performer at the Opera- 
house, who calls hinibclf di Giovanni. 


her hierarchy is dominant, vnnd nmnnt 
feaneoua drciunstanow juodify its fcflth 
rupting influence/ * ■ * ruf 

The Gentians* like met otlnrnaiiana, 
ire fond , of aitfuaraueasrf, notwitbstand* 
ing their natural gravity* t -We oaqnat 
follow our author / through/ every detail 
of this. <kuidy but shall mefrely- qufcte 
two passages on theoulgect; of their di- 
versions. * 1 .'*. ‘I»W .>*•«' 1’ 

€ Though there are carriages in Wei- 
mar, its little fashionable world makes 
no show in the ring; but, so soon < as 
winter has furnished a sufficient quan- 
tity of snow, they indemnify themselves 
by bringing forth their sledges. They 
are fond of this amusement, but arc not 
sufficiently far north to enjoy it in any 
perfection, or for any length of time; 
The Bledges would be handsome, were 
not their pretensiotiB to beauty frequently 
injured by the gaudy colors with which 
tliev arc* bedaubed. By the laws of 
sledge-driving, every gentleman is en- 
titled, at the termination of the excur- 
sion, to salute his partner, as a reward 
for having been an expert Jehu ; and, if 
once in the line, it is not easy to drive 
badly. The wholly unpractised, or very 
apprehensive, plant a more skilful ser- 
vant on the projecting spars behind ; he 
manages the horses, while his principal, 
freed of the trouble, tenaciously retains 
its recompense. The long line of glit- 
tering carriages, the gay trappings of the 
horses, the sound of the bells with which 
they are covered, and (except this not 
unpleasant tinkling) the noiseless rapi- 
dity with which the train glides through 
a clear frosty morning, like a fairy ca- 
valcade skimming along the earth, form 
a cheering and picturesque prospect. 

‘ Few things would raise the wrath of 
an English sportsman more than a Ger- 
man hare-hunt (except perhaps a Hun- 
garian stag-hunt), for the gqroo is cut 
off from every chance of escape before 
the attack is made. The grand duke* 
of Weimar is an enthusiastic sportsman *’ 
himself, and, when he takes hiS gfctt/ 
every respectable person may do HW 
same, and join liis train. Peasant- 
used instead of grey-hounds ; theysu*& 
round a large tract of country, and ditto 1 
the hares before them, into thehafr& rf ' 
fifty or sixty sportsmen with dOwSfe*’ 
barreled guns. It is a massacre, feof'-ft* 
hunt. As the circle grows moreobnftnO#?"' 
and only a few of the devoted 
survive* the amusements become 
as dangerous to the sportsmen as ttftlfe 
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game ; they shoot across each other in 
all directions ; and the Jagdmeister and 
hia assistants find sufficient occupation 
both for their voices and their arms, here 
striking down, there striking up a barrel, 
to prevent the sportsmen, in tne confu- 
sion, from pouring the shot into each 
other's bodies. A large waggon, loaded 
with every thing essential to good cheer, 
attends. After the first circle has been 
exhausted, the sportsmen make merry, 
while the peasants are forming a new 
one, in a different direction, and pre- 
paring a similar murderous exhibition. 
The peasants say, that, without this 
summary mode of execution, they might 
be overrun with hares; and they very 
naturally prefer having it in their power 
to purchase dead hares for a price which 
is next to nothing, to being eaten up by 
thousands of them alive/ 


A JOURNEY THROUGH A DESERT ; 
front Scenes and Impressions in Egypt. 

Tiie road through the desert is most 
wonderful in its features : a finer cannot 
be imagined. It is wide, hard, firm, 
winding, for at least two-thirds of the 
way, from Kosseir to Thebes, between 
ranges of rocky hills, rising often per- 
pendicularly on cither side, as if they 
nad been scraped by art; here, again, 
rather broken, and overhanging, as if 
they were the lofty banks of a mighty 
river, and you traversing its dry and 
naked bed. Now you are quite land- 
locked; now again you open on small 
valleys, and see, upon heights beyond, 
small square towers. It was late in the 
evening when we came to our ground, 
a sort of dry bay ; sand, burning sand, 
with rock and cliff, rising in jagged points 
all around — a spot where the waters of 
ocean might sleep in stillness, or, with 
the soft voice of tneir gentlest ripple, lull 
the storm- worn mariner. We started at 
a very early hour in the morning : it was 
dark when we moved off, and even cold. 
Your camel is impatient to rise ere you 
are well seated on him ; gives a shake, 
too, to warm his blood, and half dis- 
lodges you ; marches rather faster than 
by day, and jjives occasionally a hard 
quick stamp with his broad callous foot. 
Our moon was far in her wane. She 
rose, however, about an hour after we 
started, all red, above the dark hills on 
our left ; yet higher rose, and paler grew, 
till at last she hung a silvery crescent in 
ror. v. 


the deep-blue sky. I claim for the tra- 
veler a love of that bright planet far 
beyond what the fixed and settled resi- 
dent can ever know ; — the meditation of 
the lover, the open lattice, the guitar, 
the villagers' castanets, are all in sweet 
character with the moon, or on her in- 
crease, or full-orbed ; but the traveler 
(i especially in the East) loves her in her 
wane ; so dot's the soldier at hia still 
piquet of the night, anti also the sailor, 
on his silent watch, when she conus and 
breaks in upon the darkness of the night 
to soothe and bless him. 

Who passes the desert and says nil is 
barren, all lifeless ? In the grey morning 
you may see the common pigeon, and 
the partridge, and the pigeon of the 
rock, alight before your very feet, and 
come upon the beaten camel-paths for 
food. They are tame, for they have not 
learned to fear, or to distrust the men 
who pass these solitudes. The eainel- 
driver would not lift a stone Jo theifl ; 
and the sportsman could hardly find it 
in his heart to kill these gentle tenants 
of the desert: the deer might tempt 
him ; 1 saw but one ; far, very far, he 
caught the distant camel tramp, and 
paused, and raised and threw hack bis 
head to listen, then ran to the road 
instead of from it ; but far a-head lie 
crossed it, and then away up a long 
slope he fleetly stole, and oft* to some 
solitary spring which wells, perhaps, 
where no human being has ever trodden. 
Here and there you meet with some- 
thing of green, — a tree alone, or two: 
in one vale, indeed, you may see eight 
or ten; these arc the acacias; small- 
leaved and thorny, yet kind, in that 
“ they forsake not these forsaken places." 
You have affections in the desert too; 
your patient and docile camel is some- 
times vainly urged if his fellow or his 
driver be behind; he will stop, and 
turn, and give that deep hoarse gurgling 
sound, by which he expresses uneasiness 
and displeasure. It is something to have 
ridden, though but for a few days, the 
camel of the desert. We always asso- 
ciate the horse with the Arab warriftr, 
and the horse alone; also the crooked 
cimitar. Now these belong to thq Syrian, 
and the Persian, the Mameluke, and the 
Turk as well. The camel is peculiar to 
the Arab alone. It was on the camel 
that Mohammed performed his flight to 
Medina. It was on a white site-camel 
that he made his entry iiflo that city. 
Seventy camels were arrayed by his side 
3 k 
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in the Vale of Beder. And it was on 
his own red camel that his successor 
Omar, with his wooden dish and leathern 
water-bottle, and bag of dates, came to 
receive the keys of the holy city of Jeru- 
salem. Moreover, it is on a winged 
white camel, with a golden saddle, that 
the Moslem, who is faithful to the end, 
believes that he shall ride hereafter. 

A I. ATE VISIT TO COCHIN-CHINA, 

hy an American Naval Officer . 

ON’our approach to the shore at Can- 
jeo (says lieutenant White), the natives 
of the place, consisting principally of 
men, women, children, swine, and mangy 
dogs, equally liltliy and miserable in ap- 
pearance, lined the muddy banks of a 
Stygian stream to welcome our landing. 
With this escort we proceeded imme- 
diately to the house of the chief, through 
several defiles, strewn with rotten fish, 
old hones, and various other nauseous 
objects, among the fortuitous assemblage 
of huts, fish-pots, old boats, pig-styes, 
&c., and, in order that no circumstance 
of ceremony should be omitted, to honor 
their new guests, a most harmonious 
concert was immediately struck up by 
the swarm of little filthy children, in a 
state of perfect nudity (who formed 
part of our procession), in which they 
were joined by their parents and the 
swine and dogs before-mentioned. 

On our first interview with the na- 
tives of the country, we were much sur- 
prised to find their manners so different 
from what wc had been led to expect, 
and could only reconcile the discordance 
by a supposition that the inhabitants of 
the coast, being remote from the example 
of the more polished residents of the 
cities, must of course be less civilised ; 
but as we became more acquainted, and 
their characters were proportionally de- 
veloped, we were* convinced that the 
Cochin-Chinese were in many respects 
Jittle removed from a state of deplorable 
barbarism. 

The military chief was a withered, 
grey-headed old man, possessing how- 
ever a great deal of vivacity, tinctured 
with a leaven of savage childishness, 
which, *in spite of his affectation of great 
state and ceremony, would constantly 
break out, and afford us infinite amuse- 
ment. He had several attendants, who 
were perfectly subservient and promptly 
obedient to all his orders ; yet we ob- 
served that on all other occasions the 
greatest familiarity subsisted between 


them. One of the attendants carried a 
huge umbrella, with which he followed 
the old man to all parts of the ship, 
where his curiosity or caprice led him ; 
and, when invited into the cabin, he 
would not descend without the umbrella, 
so tenacious was he of every circum- 
stance of state and appearance. Another 
attendant was a handsome boy of about 
fifteen years of age, who carried, in two 
silk bags connected with a piece of cotton 
cloth, and thrown over his shoulder, the 
areka nut, betel leaf, chunam and to- 
bacco, of which they chew immense 
quantities ; and so universal is this cus- 
tom among them, that I never saw a man 
of any rank or respectability without 
one of these attendants. They also smoke 
segars made of cut tobacco, rolled in pa- 
per wrappers, like the Portuguese, from 
whom probably they adopted this cus- 
tom. Another servant carried his fan ; 
and our risibility was not a little excited 
on seeing the old fellow strutting about 
the deck, peeping into the cook's cop- 
pers, embracing the sailors on the fore- 
castle, dancing, grinning, and playing 
many other antic tricks, folio wed by the 
whole train of fanners, umbrella-hearers, 
and chunam boys, (for the attendants of 
the other chiefs had joined in the pro- 
cession), with the most grave deport- 
ment and solemn visage, performing 
tlieir several functions. 

The dress of the chiefs consisted of a 
very short and coarse cotton shirt which 
had been originally white ; trowsers of 
black crape, very wide, without waist- 
bands, and secured round the waist by a 
sash of crimson silk ; a tunic of black or 
blue silk, the lapel folding over the 
breast and buttoning on the opposite 
shoulder, which, as well- as the shirt, 
had a very low collar, buttoned close 
round the neck, and reaching nearly to 
the knees ; coarse wooden sandals ; a 
turban of black crape surmounted by a 
hat made of palm leaves, in the form of 
a very obtuse cone ; a ring for the inser- 
tion of the head underneath, and se- 
cured under the chin with a string. 

In person the Cochin-Chinesc arc 
perhaps smaller than their neighbours 
the Malays, and of the same color, 
thougli generally not po well formed ; 
their constant habit of chewing areka 
imparts to their mouths a most disgust- 
ing appearance ; and, what is very re- 
markable, they never wash their faces 
and hands, or bodies ; for, in all other 
parts of the East, frequent ablutioiis 
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have been thought so indispensable to 
health and purity, that it is enjoined by 
their priests as a religious rite, and 
most scrupulously adhered to, both from 
duty and inclination. 

The habit of the higher classes, in 
permitting their nails to grow to an enor- 
mous length, cannot be supposed to con- 
duce to cleanliness or comfort ; and it is 
remarkable with what unwearied pains 
they cultivate them, as a person bearing 
this badge is supposed not to be obliged 
to perform any manual labor, and the 
longer the nails, the more respectability 
do f they confer on the wearer. Their 
garments are seldom taken off by night 
or by day, after having been first as- 
sumed, except in cases of ceremony, 
when they are temporarily superseded 
by other dresses, till rotten by time and 
filth, when they are permitted to fall 
off. 


DELIGHTS OF A HIGHLAND CLIMATE AND 
A SCOTISH INN. 

It wa^ not (says Dr. Macculloch, the 
facetious friend of Sir Walter Scott), for 
want of making the attempt, that I did 
not see whatever is to be seen from the 
summit of Ben Lcdi. I reach ed it, but 
in vain ; and I need not conjecture and 
describe, like Brydone on Jfctna, what 
I did not see. Did I choose thus to 
deceive you, I should at any rate do it 
with comparative truth, or rather false- 
hood, since I sat down on its topmost 
stone, whereas that personage, like Eus- 
tace in other cases, only ascended with 
the pen, and in his closet. Heaven 
knows, it is difficult enough to describe 
what we have seen, without troubling 
ourselves by attempting to look through 
clouds as dense as a millstone, and by 
stringing together epithets with a map 
before us. Yet the views ought to be 
fine, since Ben Ledi commands a very 
interesting variety of country. That 
they are so in the direction of Stirling, 
I can vouch, as they also are over Loch 
Lubnaig to the north; but, to me, it 
was like the vanishing of images in a 
magic lantern, or like the glance of the 
lightning in a dark night ; gone before 
I could say, it is here. 1 thought that 
1 had known Highland rain in all its 
fonns and mixtures and varieties ; in 
Sky, in Mull, in Shetland, at Fort Wil- 
liam, at Killin, on the summit of Ben 
Lawers, and in the depths of Clcnco ,• 
but nothing like the rain on Ben Ledi 


did I ever behold, before or since. In 
an instant, and without warning or pre- 
paration, the showers descended ill one 
broad stream, like a cascade from the 
clouds, and in an" instant they ceased 
again. We have heard, in an ode to 
Molly, of counting the drops of rain ; 
but there were no drops here to be 
counted ; it was one solid sheet of water. 

There is a peculiarity in these summer 
showers of the Highlands, which a Low- 
lander knows not., but will not easily 
forget when he has experienced it. If 
he carries an umbrella, it will lu* useful 
for him to be told that, like his fowling- 
iece when the dogs have scent, lie must 
eep it ready cocked. If there is hut a 
button to viiido, or a ring to slip off, he 
will often be wet through before he can 
get either effected. There is an interval 
of fair weather : even the cloud which is 
to produce the rain is not very obvious; 
when, in an instant, and without a 
sprinkling, or even a harbinger drop, 
the whole is let go on your head as if a 
bucket had been emptied on it. 

Perhaps the clouds and rain of this 
cloudy and rainy region are the reason 
that sun-dials are so common in . this 
country ; not only at Kilmahog, where 
there are a dozen, but wherever you go. 
So it is in almost all the villages ; and 
even the solitary house, that has not a 
stone step to its door, or any pretence to 
geometry in its walls, carries the evidence 
of its mathematical knowlege on its front, 
in the shape of a rusty gnomon. These 
incessant dials in this land of clouds, 
offer some apology for the celebrated 
question respecting the use of the sun to 
the dial. The policy is, however, pro- 
found, because, if he should miss it at 
Inverness, he may hit it at Callander, 
or elsewhere, some time between the 
vernal and the autumnal equinoxes. But 
nothing equals the ingenuity of the artist 
at Olamis, who seems to have been de- 
termined that, if time escaped him cm 
one quarter, he would catch it on some 
other. It would he hard indeed, if, in 
the revolution of a year, the sun did not 
light upon one of the hundred faces of 
this most ingenious polyedron ; for he 
can scarcely peep through a pin-hole, 
without being caught in the act by the 
tip of some one of the gnomons, that 
bristle their north poles like p, hedgehog 
all round it. 

1 wish I could speak favorably of the 
inn at Callander ; but i\ is a mixed 
world, inns and all, and wt must take it 
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ft* it (Jotnes. All the varnish of this Imi 
is insufficient to varnish its defects,— • 
wants of all kinds, except of pride and 
negligence ; and of bells, which, the more 
you ring, the more nobody will come. 
But what is this to John' Macpherson s 
inn, to which you inay go if you please, 
and whither, possibly, you may be com- 
pelled to go. It is o genuine specimen 
of the Maclarty species; and is indeed 
so generic, that it will serve, as well as 
Tyndrum or any other, for a model of 
what this kind of hostelry is and may be. 

When you hear Pc— ggy called, a3 if 
the first vowel was just about to thaw, 
like Sir John Alaiulevilles story, and 
when you hear Pe-— ggy answer co— ming, 
you must not prepare to be impatient, 
but recollect that motion cannot be per- 
formed without time. If you are wet, 
the fire will be lighted by the time you 
are dry ; at least if the peat is not wet 
too. The smoke of wet peat is whole- 
some; and, if you are not used to it, 
they are, which is the same thing. There 
is neither poker nor tongs (you can stir 
it with your umbrella), nor bellows (you 
can blow it, unless you are asthmatic) ; 
or, what is better still, Peggy will fan it 
with her petticoat. f Peggy, i6 the supper 
coming ?' In time, comes mutton, called 
chops, then mustard, by and by a knife 
and fork ; successively, a plate, a candle, 
and salt. When the mutton is cold, the 
pepper arrives, and then the bread, and 
lastly tile whisky. The water is reserved 
for the second course. It is good policy 
to place these various matters in all di - 
rections, because they conceal the defects 
of Mrs. Maclarty’s table-cloth, lly this 
time, the fire is dying ; Peggy waits till 
it is dead, and then the whole process of 
the peats and the petticoat is to be gone 
over again. It is all in vain. * Is the 
bed ready ? f By the time you have fallen 
asleep once or twice, it is ready. When 
you enter, it is damp : hut how should 
it be dry in such a climate ? The 
blankets feel so heavy that you expect 
to get warm in time. Not at all ; they 
have the property of weight without 
warmth. You awaken at two o'clock 
very cold, ami find that they have slipped 
over on the floor. You try to square 
them again, hut such is tlieir weight 
that they fall on the other side ; and, at 
last, by dint of kicking and pulling, they 
become irremediably entangled, sheets 
and all; and sleep flies, whatever king 
Henry may drink, to take refuge in other 
beds and other blankets. 


It is vain to try again, fchfi y&ii get tip 
at five. Water being so cbtltempiably 
common, it is probable that there is n6ne 

S resent; or, if thero is, it hsjk a delicious 
avour of stale whisky ; so that you may 
almost imagine the Highland rilk to run 
rog. There is no sope in Mrsi Maclarty* s 
ousc. It is prudent also to learn to shave 
without a looking-glass, because, if there 
is one, it is so furrowed and striped and 
striated, either cross-wist*, or perpendi- 
cularly, or diagonally, that, in conse- 
quence of what Sir Isaac Newton might 
call its fits of irregular reflection and 
transmission, you cut your nose if it 
distorts you one way, and your ear if it 
protracts you in the opposite direction. 
The towel being either wet or dirty, or 
both, you wipe yourself in the moreen 
curtains, unless you prefer the sheets. 
When you return to your sitting-room, 
the table is covered with glasses, and 
mugs, and circles of dried whisky and 
porter. The fire-place is full of white 
ashes : you labor to open a window, if it 
will open, that you may get a little of 
the morning air; and, there being no 
Bash-line, it falls on your fingers, as it 
did on Susanna's. Should you break a 
pane, it is of no consequence, as it will 
never be mended again. The clothes 
which you sent to be washed, are brought 
up wet ; and those which you sent to be 
dried, are smoked. 

You now become impatient for the 
breakfast ; and, as it will not arrive, you 
go into the kitchen to assist in making 
the kettle hoik You will not accelerate 
this; hut you will see the economy of 
Mrs. Maclarty’s kitchen. The kettle, an 
inch thick, is hanging on a black crook 
in the smoke, not on the fire, likely to 
boil to-morrow. If you should be near 
a forest, there is a train of chips lying 
from the fire-place to the wood-corner, 
and the landlady is busy, not in sepa- 
rating the two, but in picking out any 
stray piece that seems likely to be lighted 
before its turn comes. You need not ask 
why the houses do not take fire, because 
it is all that the fire itself can do, with 
all its exertions. Round this fire arc a 
few oat-cakcs, stuck on edge in the ashes 
to dry ; perhaps a herring ; and on the 
floor, at hand, are a heap or two of bed- 
clothes, a cat, a few melancholy fowls, 
a couple of black dogs, and perchance 
a pig, or more, with a pile of undc- 
scribables, consisting of horse-collars, 
old shoes, petticoats, a few iirty plates 
and horn-spoons, a kilt, possibly a bag- 
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pipe, a wooden beaker, an empty gill and 
a pint stoup, a water-bucket, a greasy 
candlestick, a rake, a spinning-wheel, 
two or three frowsy fleeces and a shep- 
herd’s plaid, an iron-pot full of potatoes, 
a never-washed milk-tub, some more 
potatoes, a griddle, a three-legged stool, 
and Heaven knows what more. All this 


time, two or three naked children are 
peeping at you out of some unintelligible 
recess, perchance contesting with the 
chickens and the dogs for the fire, while 
Peggy is sitting over it unsnoodea. But 
1 have 6aid enough of Mrs. Madarty and 
her generation. 


LAVINIA, 

by Mrs . Le Noir . 

Like many of his sons on earth, 

The radiant god of day, 

To vapors of ignoble birth. 

Conspiring to obscure his worth, 

Redd’ning with wrath, indignantly gave way. 

O’er sad November's morning sky. 

Dim fogs and darkness hover’d. 

And deepening more as noon drew nigh. 

The sudden night arose on high. 

And ev’ry object cover’d ; 

And envy sour, and malice keen. 

And comfortless despair. 

And wrinkled care, and liagard spleen. 

And ev'ry fiend of birth obscene. 

Combin’d to taint the air. 

Lavinia nurs’d her sullen thought. 

And cheerlessly she wander'd ; 

The lonely moor her footsteps sought. 

While on despondence fancy wrought. 

And doubled ev’ry ill she ponder’d. 

The sickly leaves that yet had stay’d, 

A hollow blast waB throwing ; 

And damp and chill around the maid. 

Her auburn tresses loosely spread. 

The wind was wildly blowing. 

And now she tears that flowing hair. 

And now she beats that panting breast. 

Now folds her arms in mute despair. 

And now with wild delirious air * 

Precipitates her haste. 

The fence she climbs, she gains the steep. 

She gazes o'er the waters wide ; 

She heaves the sigh of anguish deep. 

She gives the dire advent rous leap, 

And plunges in the tide. 

But, when she felt the icy wave 
And iron grasp of death. 

She call'd on ev’ry power to save ; 

Convulsive shrieks instinctive gave. 

With interrupted breath. 

To earth she call’d— to Heav’n she pray’d; 

Her agonising cries 

Pierc’d tnro' the silence and the shade. 

To where young Edgar musing stray’d; 

To give relief he flics. 
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Lavinia. 

' • . ' 

Her steps alone imprint the dew 
All to the circling wave: 

And where the silver willows grew, 

A struggling female meets his view ; 

He leaps, he dives to save. 

And now, alarm'd, the vicinage 
Are hast'ning all around, 

And vig’rous youth and hoary age. 

With eager speed, or counsel sage. 

In readiness are found. 

But all ! no art the soul could stay. 

Vain all assistance shewn 
To call to sense the beauteous clay ; 

The life she madly cast away. 

That forfeit life was flown. 

And palo and livid was that check. 

Where late the living roses grew ; 

Those lips, whence music us'd to speak. 

Arc mute, and fill'd those dimples sleek ; 
But yet the features Edgar knew. 

“ And is it thus at length we're blest? 

Is this my promis'd bride P" — 

And then her clay-cold lips he press'd. 

And strain'd her to the truest breast 
That ever vainly sigh’d. 

“ But now, our sufferings to atone, 

^ A parent's tardy leave 
Had giv'n Lavinia for my own ; 

And dreams of bliss, so long unknown. 

My eager hopes receive. 

“ And was it then for thee, my love, 

My ev'ry hope to blast, 

My joys for ever to remove ? — 

And is it thus ou»* faith we prove ? — 

Thus do we meet at last ? ■ — 

Foud youth, forbear to weep in vain ; 

That form so fondly cherish'd. 

Had passions like the raging main ; 

Ildl temper nothing could restrain : 

For these— not thee — she perish'd. 

Are wc not in this vale below 

Condemn’d to disappointment’s tears, 

To wear the livery of woe. 

Calamity’s full cup to know, 

To mingle all our hopes with fears ? 

Then who shall dare presume to boast 
Ilis task to have resign'd, 

And rush unbidden from his post, 

A trembling, wretched, guilty ghost. 
Because the warfare was not to liis mind ?■ 

To suffer still the brave will dare ; 

Meek patience is of hcav'nly birth ; 

A mate thy joys alone to share. 

To shrink from the approach of care. 

Was far unsuited to thy worth. 


[August, 
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To « ^oor oW Mower, 

Then let thy v gen'rous bosom heave 
O'er the sad victim late thy choice ; 
For passions so disastrous grieve ; — 
Tears to her fatal errors give, 

But for thyself rejoice ! 


TO A TOOR OLD MOWER. 

They tell me, friend, that o'er thy sunburnt brow 
Have seventy-five long winters shed their frost : 
But 'tis a smooth brow yet, and a bright eye 
Beams under it — an eye that twinkles still 
In a white socket, and looks chccrly round. 

As if to say, the daisy-sprinkled meads. 

The shady coppices, the song of birds. 

The gurgling rill, the glorious arch of heaven. 

The sound of human voice and greeting kind. 

Were sweet unto thy senses and thy heart. 

Yes ! poverty (though thou art very poor) 

Hath not so bow'd thy spirit or dried up 
The faculties for joy, but thou canst taste 
The sweets of summer, the refreshing breeze 
That lifts thy hoary locks, the genial glow 
That warms thy toiyid veins, and gives the power 
To wield with falt'ring stroke the heavy .scythe ; 
And thou canst chat about thy neighbours too. 
Tell how the 'squire has lost a thousand pounds 
In a bad bargain, — of the pretty maid 
That wedded, like a fool, a rich old man. 

Almost as old as thou.— Ah ! well I ween. 

Thou canst remember too when rosy girls. 

And village rivals, in the day of sport. 

Knew thee to he ‘ a marvellous proper man,* 
Active and spirited ; and still thy face 
Gives proof of features moulded in the form 
Of manly beauty — happy, poor old man ! 

Life's winter rarely falls so tenderly, 

And few among the sons of wealth can boast 
Decay so gentle : yet thy ragged garb 
Is scant enough, and only work-nouse walls 
Have housed thee long — no matter — thy calm soul 
Is all un touch'd by care, remorse, or grief; 

Gout never racks thee ; sickness never palls 
Thy humble morsel ; and thy aged arm 
Hath still the power to win a scanty boon 
Beyond the parish grant— the grass-plat mown. 
The village matrons basket duly brought. 

Give thee the well-earn'd pipe for night and mom, 
The poor man's dearest treat. Would that the lip 
Of luxury might never taste champagne. 

Or pour bright claret down the thirsty tongue. 

Till thou, and such as thou, who trembling stand 
Yet smilingly upon life's slipp'ry verge, 

Had grasp'd the bounty that could well secure 
This humble, envied boon— the nurse of peace. 
Oblivious antidote to petty woes. 

And soother of the thousand little strifes 
That chequer human Mfe ! Farewell, old man ! 

I thank thee for a lesson to my heart 
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The Spirit of Delight . 

On man’s equality, and Heaven’s pare love, 
Exampled in thy state— thank thee still more 
For teaching me, that one with heavy breast. 
Impoverish’d fortunes, disappointed hopes, 

Hath yet the power to call a pleasant smile 
Upon a wither’d cheek, and gain once more 
The old man’s blessing for a welcome gift. 

Poor as that gift may be. B. 


THE SPIRIT OF DELIGHT, BY THE LATE MB. SHELLEY. 

Rarely, rarely, comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight ! 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night ? 

Many a weary night and day 
’Tis since thou art fled away. 

How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again ? 

With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 

Spirit false! thou hast forgot 
AU but those who need thee not. 

As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf. 

Thou with sorrow art dismay'd ; 

Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee, thou art not near. 

And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry measure ; 

Thou wilt never come for pity. 

Thou wilt come for pleasure : 

Pity then will cut away 

Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 

I love all that thou lovest. 

Spirit of Delight ! 

The fresh earth in new leaves drest. 

And the starry night. 

Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born. 

I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost ; 

I love waves, and winds, and storms. 

Every thing almost 
Which is nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery. 

I love tranquil solitude. 

And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good ; 

Between thee and me 
What difference ? but thou dost possess 
The things I seek, not love them less. 
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But, above air other things, 

Spirit, I love thee — 

Thou ait love am life. 0 Qoipc, 

Make once more my heart thy hop)©/ 


A SONG, BY ROHERT BLOOMFIELD. 

Tune — Ligoran Cosh. 

T u man in the moon look’d down one night, 
Where a lad and his lass were walking ; 

Thinks he, there must he very huge delight 
In this kissing and nonsense-talking; 

And so there must ('tin a well known pare*) 

For it lasts both late and early. 

So they talk’d him down, till he cover'd his face; 
They tired his patience fairly. 

* 

Then up rose the sun in his morning beams. 

Ami push’d back his night-cap to greet them ; 
Say* he , — e As you boast of your darts and flames. 
My darts and my flames snail meet them.* 
lie scorch'd them both through the live-long day ; 

But they never once seem’d to mind him. 

But laugh’d outright, as he sculk’d away, 

And left a dark world behind him. 

Then the man in the moon look’d down in a pet. 
And said, ‘ 1 believe l can cure you ; 

Though my brother has fail’d, I pay conquer yet : 

If not, I must try to endure you. 

Go home,' he cried, ‘ and attend to my rules. 

And banish all thoughts of sorrow ; 

Then jump into bed, you couple of fools, 

And you 11 both be wiser to-morrow.’ 


STORY OF MIGNON, 

from the Novel of Wilhelm Mcister . 

A giri. of mysterious parentage is thus- 
introduced to the hero of the tale. Having 
joined a party of strolling players, he 
meets with a dancing girl, by whose 
appearance and manners he is strongly 
interested. 

( ‘ What is thy name ?’ he asked. — 
‘.They call me Mignon/ — 4 How many 
years old, art thou ?’ — ( No one has 
counted them/ — e Who was thy fa- 
ther?’ — * The great devil is dead/ — A 
few more questions being jput to her, sbe 
gave her answers in a kind of broken 
German, and with a strangely solemn 
manner, every time laying her hands on 
her breast ana brow, and bowing deeply. 

* Wilhelm could not satisfy himself 
with looking at her. His eyes mid his 

VOL. V. 


heart were irresistibly attracted by the 
mysterious condition of this being, fie 
reckoned her about twelve or thirteen 
years of age; her body was well formed, 
only her limbs gave promise of a stronger 

S owth, or else announced a stunted one. 

er countenance was not regular, but 
striking,; her brow full of mystery; 
her nose beautiful ; her mouth, although 
it seemed too closely shut for one of her 
age, had an air of frankness, and was 
very lovely. ' Her brownish complexion 
could scarcely be discerned through the 
paint. This form stamped itself deeply 
in Wilhelm’s soul ; he Kept looking at 
her earnestly, and forgot the present 
sccne.in the multitude of his reflections. 
His friend Philina waked him from his 
half-dream, by holding out the remain- 
der of her sweetmeats to tjie child, and 
giving her a sign to go away* She made 
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her little bow as formerly, and darted 
like lightning through the door. 

e Her form and manner of existence 
became more attractive to him every 
day. In her whole system of proceed- 
ings, there was something very singular. 
She never walked up and down the 
stairs, but jumped. She would spring 
along by the railing, and, before you 
were aware, would be sitting quietly 
above upon tlie landing. Wilhelm had 
observed, also, that she had a different 
sort of salutation for each individual. 
For himself, it had of late been with her 
arms crossed upon her breast. Often 
for the whole day she was mute. At 
times she answered various questions 
more freely, yet always strangely ; so 
that you could not determine whether it 
was caused by shrewd sense, or ignorance 
of the language. In Wilhelm s service 
she was indefatigable, and up before the 
sun. On the other hand, she vanished 
early in the evening, went to sleep in a 
little room upon the bare floor, and 
could not by any means be induced to 
take a bed or even a straw sack. He 
often found her washing herself. Her 
clothes, too, were kept scrupulously clean ; 
though nearly all about her was quilted 
two or three piles thick. lie was more- 
over told, that she went every morning 
early to hear mass. He folloWfed her 
on one occasion, and saw her kneeling 
down, with a rosary, in a corner of the 
church, and praying devoutly. She did 
not observe him ; and he returned home, 
forming many a conjecture about this 
appearance, yet unable to arrive at any 
probable conclusion. 

\ On one evening Mignon had been 
waiting for him; she lighted him up 
stairs. On setting down the light, she 
begged that he would allow her to com- 
pliment him with a specimen of her art. 
lie would rather have declined this, 
particularly as he knew not what it was ; 
but he had not the heart to refuse any 
thing which this kind creature wished. 
After a little while she again came in. 
She carried a little carpet below her 
arm, which she then spread out upon 
the floor. She brought four candles, 
and placed one upon each corner of the 
carpet. ' A little basket of eggs, which 
she next carried in, made her purpose 
clearer. ' Carefully measuring her steps, 
she walked to and fro on the carpet, 
spreading out the eggs in certain figures 
and positions; which done, she called 
in a man that was waiting in the house. 


and who could play on the violin. He 
retired with his instrument into a comer ; 
she tied a band about her eyes, gave a 
signal, and began moving at the same 
instant as the music, accompanying her 
beats and the notes of the tune with the 
strokes of a pair of castanets. Lightly, 
nimbly, quickly, and with remarkable 
accuracy, she carried on the dance. She 
skipped so sharply and surely along be- 
tween the eggs, and trod so closely 
down beside them, that you would have 
thought every instant she must trample 
one of them in pieces, or kick the rest 
away in her rapid turns. By no means ! 
She touched no one of them, though 
winding herself through their mazes with 
all kinds of steps, wide and narrow, even 
with leaps, and at last half-kneeling. 
Constant as the movement of a clock, she 
ran her course, and the strange music, at 
each repetition of the tune, gave a new 
impulse to the dance, re-commencing and 
again rushing off as at first. Wilhelm was 
quite led away by thiB singular spectacle ; 
he forgot his cares; lie followed every 
movement of the dear little creature, and 
was surprised to see how finely her charac- 
ter unfolded itself as she proceeded in the 
dance. He now experienced at once all 
the emotions he had ever felt for her. 
He longed to incorporate this forsaken 
being with his own heart ; to take her in 
his arms, and with a father’s love to 
awaken in her the joy of existence. Tlu* 
dance being ended, she rolled the eggs 
together softly with her feet into a little 
heap, left none behind, injured none; 
then placed herself beside it, taking the 
bandage from her eyes, and concluding 
her performance with a little bow. Wil- 
helm thanked her for having executed, 
so prettily and unexpectedly, a dance he 
had long wished to see. He patted her, 
and promised her a new suit of clothes. 
She then lifted up the eggs, took the car- 
pet below her arm, asked if he wanted 
any thing farther, and skipped out at the 
door/ 

Being taken under Wilhelm's honor- 
able protection, Mignon conceives for 
him the strongest passion. As Bhe grows 
up, this passion increases ; and, when he 
takes particular notice of any other fe- 
male, her jealousy is roused to the most 

E sinful degree of irritation. He treats 
er with affectionate tenderness, but not 
with amorous regard; and her disap- 
pointment at length proves injurious 
to her health. Hearing that he is on 
the point of marriage, she becomes 
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melancholy and despondent. Her sup- 
posed rival appears before her \ and the 
fatal effect is thus described ; 

4 Theresa entered, flew to her friend 
Natalia, and clasped her and Mignon in 
her arms. Then turning round to Wil- 
helm, she looked at him with her clear 
eyes, and said , c Well, my friend, how is 
it with you?' He made a step toward 
her ; she sprang to him, and hung upon 
his neck. ‘ O my Theresa !’ cried he. 

4 My friend, my love, my husband ! Yes, 
for ever thine!" cried she, amidst the 
warmest kisses. — Mignon now clapped 
her left hand on her heart, and, stretch- 
ing out her right arm violently, fell with 
a shriek at Natalia's feet, as dead. The 
fright was great : no motion of the heart 
or pulse was to be traced. Wilhelm took 
her on his arm, and hastily carried her 
away; the body hung lax over his 
shoulders. The presence of the doctor 
was of small avail : he and the surgeon 
strove in vain. The dear little creature 
could not be recalled to life.* 


REMARKS ON COURTSHIP ; 

( continued from page 304.^ 

Having before censured the folly of 
excessive flattery and overwrought com- 
placency, I proceed to animadvert on 
some other circumstances in courtship, 
which to me appear improper. 

There is for the most part in the man 
a desire to render himself too amiable in 
the opinion of the lady to whom his at- 
tentions are directed. It is true, that he 
seeks the accomplishment of an object, 
and hopes by such means to attain it ; 
but he should remember that the mere 
attainment of the object is not the whole 
which he ought to have in view. It 
might be better for him to fail in that 
respect, than, having obtained his wish, 
afterward to suffer misery. Yet to this 
danger he exposes himself, if he should 
deceive her in whom he places his hopes. 

Every person who maturely reflects on 
the vicissitudes of life must be aware 
that disappointment ought to be ex- 
pected ; yet few can patiently endure it 
when it affects themselves. Philosophy 
can do much in theory ; but it frequently 
fails in practice. In proportion to the 
height to which expectation has been 
raised will be the misery inflicted by 
disappointment. — So here, if a woman 
has been led to picture in her future 
husband almost every perfection, each 
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trifling offence will be magnified .into a 
grievous injury. 

If it be asked what course a man ought 
to pursue, I would answer — let him lay 
before the woman whom he peeks to 
espouse every peculiarity of his charac- 
ter, so far as it is known to himself ; and 
this should be done not with such words 
as may only in sound convey the truth, 
but with such open honesty as may 
leave no ground for the charge of de- 
ception ; nor for the most part would 
such a course obstruct that event of 
which he is desirous, for, m general, 
there is such a determination formed on 
the part of the woman befpre s i \- 
plicit an avowal would be proper, vL it 
she, by a natural obstinacy (I had aim t 
said), would be as unwilling to refract 
as himself. Although some may doubt 
whether any advantage would arise from 
such a course, I am inclined to believe 
that great benefit would be the result ; 
for the woman would thus be enabled to 
make such preparation as might prevent 
much of til at discord which too fre- 
quently is the disgrace of married life. 

People may talk of the generous pas- 
sion of love ; but if observations made in 
f sober sadness* may stand against the 
1 fairy visions* of the poets, there is much 
more of selfishness in it than is generally 
allowed. If it were not so, would any 
person who is aware of the many points 
in his own character capable of destroy- 
ing the peace of her whom he professes 
to love, endeavour to entrap her into all 
engagement which he previously knows 
must overthrow her happiness ? 

I have thus endeavoured to show the 
folly of too implicit submission to that 
person whom we would afterward desire 
to govern. I have also mentioned the 
inexpediency of practising deception, so 
far as temper and disposition are in ques- 
tion. I may now venture to say that these 
remarks apply with equal force to the 
earlier portion of married life. In what 
is called the honey-moon, men seem to 
think it necessary to gratify every ca- 
price in which their fair ladies may choose 
to indulge ; and, in the compliance thus 
afforded, it is clear that they must in a 
great measure conceal their own inclina- 
tion. This is perhaps greater folly than 
that which is practised in the very act of 
courtship ; for, when the object has been 
attained, the woman may be led to ima- 
gine that the man is only prompted to 
these concessions by his natural disposi- 
tion : if then, after a short union, there 
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should arise any change, it may be im- 
puted to the decline of affection ; and 
the mere suspicion of this is sufficient 
to destroy all the happiness which may 
have been expected. 

There is an old adage whose truth 

the happiness bori7 of himself and her 
whom he espouses, he should endeavour 
to show himself in his real character— 
endeavour , 1 say, because such a pro- 
ceeding requires some effort ; for, when 
we would please any one, it is natural to 
put forth all the agremens we possess, 
and, while we are doing this, it is pro- 
bable we are unaware of acting in oppo- 
sition to our real feelings and habits. 

They may say as they please that the 
happiness or misery of married life de- 
pends on the female. Man is the supe- 
rior being ; he should therefore have the 
sway : woman is (or ought to be) like the 
ductile clay, capable of being moulded 
into any form. Surely then he who 
yields in those points which adtnit no 
reasonable doubt is obnoxious to the 
charge of egregious folly. I cannot be 
supposed to advocate the rights of man, 
so far as to justify him in becoming a do- 
mestic tyrant, lie is entitled to obe- 
dience ; but he must endeavour to en- 
sure that obedience by mildness, not by 
force. A rational being is subjected to 
him, not a senseless brute : as such then 
she must be taught, not compelled to 
yield. The man before whom his wife 
trembles as before a despot is unworthy 
of enjoying the privileges of the honor- 
able state to which he has been admitted. 
On the other hand, he who submits to 
be directed in every action by one who 
has sworn allegiance to him is unwor- 
thy of that power which he has pusilla- 
nimously abandoned. In this, as in every 
other case, a due medium ought to be 
observed: he who passes this falls into 
an error ; and, as the extreme of virtue 
is vice, it requires the greatest care lest, 
in avoiding Scylla, the dangers of Cha- 
rybdis be encountered. 

A man must not expect, in all the af- 
fairs of life, to consult his own desires 
without reference to the wishes of her 
whose happiness and comfort he lias 
vowed lo cherish. They are both rea- 
sonable beings ; and, though ( joined to- 
gether in one,' there will frequently be 
points of grtater or less moment in which 
mutual concessions will be not only ex- 


pedient but necessary. Yet he is not 
obliged to foiget his right to rule, nor 
may she fail to remember her obligation 
to yield. Where a decided contrariety 
of opinion may arise, if the man should 
feel that his own views are alone correct, 
he would lower himself not in his own 
eyes only, but in those also of the fe- 
male to whom he yields, should he 
abandon that which firm reason has 
shown to be necessary. 

If then any person should be convinced 
that such conduct as has been here 
spoken of will be necessary in his pro- 
cess through life, he may justly be 
blamed, if, when newly married, he 
should by improper concessions appear 
to abandon that which he is aware must 
at some future time be exercised. It 
may he alleged, that too early an as- 
sumption of authority may create dis- 
gust ; but this objection must be with- 
out weight, for it is not here suggested 
that authority Bhould be exerted for the 
mere sake of opposition ; nor need occa- 
sion? be sought for its exercise: they 
will arise soon enough lor that which 
alone is now recommended. 

Thus lias my promise been performed ; 
and if any benefit should be the result, 
my labor will be amply repaid. At the 
least my hints may remind my fair read- 
ers (if I may hope to have any) of the 
old song: 

‘ Men are deceivers ever : 

One foot on sea, and one on shore; 

To one thing constant never.* 

And, if there be truth in this, let them 
apply it to the direction of their conduct, 
and thus, by checking the luxuriance of 
hope, they will escape the bitterness of 
disappointment. T. O. 

ORIGINAL LETTERS. 

NO. VI. 

OSCAR TO MU.VINA. 

Dearest Girl, Selma, 1824. 

The portentous gloom arising from 
your unaccountable silence during so 
many tedious months being fortunately 
removed by that condescension which 
induced you to write so kindly to me, 
it is with the utmost satisfaction that I 
now endeavour to gratify your wishes, 
by addressing you once more, in . the 
style of familiar and confidential corre- 
spondence. Your first essay from the 
banks of Cona was all sweetness, mo- 
desty, and artless innocence j your last 
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evinces some maturity of thought, and 
a greater knowlege of the world and of 
human nature. Both these productions 
reflect credit on your abilities. It is 
very pleasing to observe that your men- 
tal improvement keeps pace with the 
developement of your personal attrac- 
tions ; and, whilst I congratulate you as 
an aspirant of no ordinary pretensions, 
it affords the most flattering gratifica- 
tion to my vanity to recognise my 
* charming favorite* in so clever a cor- 
respondent. But, although I have taken 
up the pen in order to assure my amiable 
friend that my admiration and esteem 
glow with unabated ardor, ahd that my 
wishes for her welfare are still deeply 
imbued with the romantic associations 
of juvenile attachment, it is yet with 
the utmost hesitation that I again pre- 
sume to approach you in the ungracious 
capacity of a monitor ; and if 1 should 
venture to aim the shafts of ridicule at 
the prevailing foibles of youthful inex- 
perience, the effort will be feeble and 
irresolute, being made in the over-aw- 
ing presence of so formidable a rival. 
The mantier in which you were pleased 
to signify your request that 1 should 
assist you still farther in the formation 
of virtuous principles, and furnish you 
with hints for the regulation of your 
conduct, was without doubt extremely 
flattering ; but although the very idea 
of being of the smallest service to Mal- 
vina, or of gratifying her wishes in any 
respect, would of itself be a sufficient 
reward, yet in the present instance 1 am 
proud to reflect, that these € labours of 
love' can be so well dispensed with. 
You are indeed a sensible and well- 
educated girl ; and if at any time you 
should deviate into indecorum, you will 
not have the melancholy consolation of 
being able to urge, in extenuation of 
your errors, the miserable plea of igno- 
rance. 

Adverting to your late communica- 
tion r I ask, does Malvina indeed admit, 
— does she really believe — that noctur- 
nal sweethearting is indecorous in itself, 
and demoralizing in its consequences? 
or is she not rather, by an overstrained 
complaisance, induced to say so much 
to please her unaccommodating friend 
at Selma ? — After all that has been said 
on the subject, although this practice of 
meeting in the dark is of very equivocal 
propriety, yet I cm willing to admit 
that these points ought to be touched 


with a tender hand; and some allowance 
is certainly due to the inexperience 
and natural impetuosity of youth, who, 
whilst under the influence of a. tender 
passion, are never happy except when 
they are musing upon, or in the com- 
pany of, the darling object of the heart's 
devotion. At any rate, as you have well 
observed, it will never be possible to 
convince them of their error, unless their 
own good sense should suggest to them 
that they are in the wrong. Far be it 
from me to disturb the sweet conferences 
of love, or damp the soul-stirring rap- 
tures of an honorable attachment ; — this 
would indeed be cruel, as the moments 
which we spend with a charming and 
virtuous favourite are the most delight- 
ful that life can afford. The sphere of 
innocent enjoyment is necessarily con- 
fined, and the sum total of human hap- 
piness is far from being too large: fet 
us not then wantonly attempt to circum- 
scribe its limits, or detract from its 
amount, by the exercise of undue seve- 
rity, or inquisitorial rigor. The cup of 
pleasure is already saturated with the 
dregs of ‘ gall and wormwood/ and woe 
to the hand that would officiously add a 
single drop to its bitter ingredients ! 

One surpassing consolation in misery 
— one great antidote to the ‘ ills of life’- - 
is reserved by the goodness of Heaven 
to soothe the aching heart of man, arid 
destined to assuage his w r ocp, while beset 
with the harassing disquietudes of ad- 
verse fortune, or riady to sink amidst 
the torpid vacuity of an oth( rwise cheer- 
less existence. Need I name the pre- 
cious boon? — it is the fascinating smile, 
the animating society, of peerless, an- 
gelic woman . The balm of consolutiou 
drops, the soothing accents of sympa- 
thetic feeling flow, with peculiar grace 
and effect, from the hallowed lips of all- 
powerful beauty, when virtuous prin- 
ciple is the source, and the happiness 
of man the ultimate object, of all her 
amiable solicitudes. 

It would be well if young people 
would study so to regulate the economy 
of love as not to expose themselves to 
needless obloquy, or bravo the danger of 
becoming indiscreet, by foolishly tam- 
pering with occasions peculirfriy calcu- 
lated to stimulate the baser ingredients 
of our nature. What a pity that some 
w omen , in other respects amiable, should, 
by their unguarded forwardness, — by 
encouraging an endless train of idle sd- 
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venturers,— and wishing themselves to 
be considered merely as a marketable 
commodity, ready to be disposed of to 
the most specious c bidder, — what a 
pity, I say, that these women should, 
by such weakness and coquetry, not 
only lessen themselves in our esteem, 
but also effectually deter persons of 
greater respectability from paying their 
addresses to them. Those ladies— (and 
1 blush to think there should be any 
such)— who seem to imagine that a little 
levity will recommend them to the ho- 
norable regards of our sex, and who tnay 
be tempted to venture upon a few dash- 
ing airs, from a belief that this manoeuvre 
tends rather to promote than retard the 
successful issue of matrimonial specula- 
tions — fall into a most egregious error. 
A preposterous disposition to imitate the 
manners and the rude freedoms which 
custom tolerates in the men has con- 
signed many an otherwise amiable female 
into the shades of peevish celibacy, or 
drawn upon her the more horrid doom of 
perpetual disgrace. It cannot be denied, 
that flirts sometimes carry the day be- 
fore the amiable patterns of sober, retiring 
modesty ; yet no man of sense will risk 
his honor and happiness with a fickle 
mad-cap, who thinks only of swelling 
the list of lu r admirers, — who belies the 
acknowleged delicacies of her sex— and 
who is not ashamed to own, that, ‘ to 
look out for a husband* is the sole aim 
and end of her existence ! Such a wo- 
man deserves not to be ranked amongst 
the virtuous : — and should you, my 
young friend, he unhappily induced to 
adopt the sentiments of females of this 
description, your hitherto surpassing 
‘ perfections* will infallibly degenerate 
into contemptible frailties, and your 
modest smile be transformed into the 
leer of the wanton. 

What a pity it is, that the young are 
naturally averse to advice, unwilling to 
be convinced of error, and seem often 
incapable of a thorough reformation, 
until taught by the sober suggestions of 
time, or the severe lessons of personal 
suffering. The fascinations of love, for 
instance, are not easily resisted ; the de- 
lirium it occasions does not soon subside ,* 
the intoxication of the senses will not 
admit a speedy cure; nor is the keen 
pursuit of the fancy after its gay delu- 
sions at once exhausted, or detected in 
its wild career. This shows the im- 
portance of attending to, and regulating, 


the first movements of the heart ; a pri- 
vilege which nature has bestowed more 
amply upon your sex. 

That the retiring graces are ever 
the most attractive, is a fact to which 
few pert romping girls properly attend. 
Young ladies should always remember, 
that the beauty which obtrudes itself 
upon our notice generally misseB its aim, 
and, as it shocks our ideas of female de- 
licacy, is apt to excite contempt or dis- 
gust. We naturally suspect the discretion 
of the woman who courts familiarity and 
throws herself in our way ; — it may lead 
to her ruin, but will never gain our 
esteem : whereas the timid fair one, who 
retires from our eager pursuit, and on 
whose cheek the slightest mention of 
her praise kindles the mantling blush 
of modesty, seldom fails of conquest 
she commands our notice, and wins our 
admiration, by a secret and irresistible 
sympathy. A woman never looks better 
than when she blushes ; but the stare of 
confidence that refuses to give any evi- 
dence of inward sensibility, is always 
extremely repulsive. A man will na- 
turally look for repose and felicity, not in 
the meretricious effrontery of the giddy 
coquette, or in the questionable fidelity 
of one who avows that marriage is indis- 
pensably necessary to her happiness, but 
in the gentle feeling heart of bashful 
beauty. In short, we expect to find all 
that is amiable in woman, all that is 
requisite to our happiness, in that love 
which is the genuine offspring of deli- 
cacy, which is deeply imbued with the 
sublime pathos of virtue, and into whose 
composition the joys of sense have shed 
no ingredient. 

Few ladies need to be reminded that 
1 delays are dangerous/ and that ‘ it is 
best to make hay while the sun shines.* 
If a woman should be courted by the 
man whom she prefers to all others, and 
if no particular obstacle should inter- 
vene to prevent their immediate union, 
— it would be the height of folly to 
trifle away those moments in frivolous 
excuses, idle objections, or obstinate 
delays, which would be spent to heuer 
purpose in complying with the reason- 
able wishes of that lover, whose highest 
aim is, to spend his whole life in her 
society, and exert his utmost endea- 
vours for the promotion of her happi- 
ness. Even a fond admirer will not 
bear to be trifled with beyond a certain 
extent ; and, if a lady should weary him 
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out with unreasonable scruples or pre- 
tended indifference, she deserves the fate 
that probably awaits her, — the mortifi- 
cation of being deserted for a less severe 
mistress, and left to ruminate at leisure 
on the bitter fruits of her own folly. 

There is no great danger that you 
will commit any errors of this sort, Mal- 
vina ; — nature has formed you of a gene- 
rous mould, and I believe you very much 
resemble that girl who, on being told by 
a married lady that it would be better 
for her to precipitate herself from the 
rocks of the Passaic falls into the basin 
beneath than marry> smartly replied, 
‘ 1 would, if I thought 1 should find a 
husband at the bottom/ Young women 
of a warm temperament have' more need 
to be reminded that, in contests of this 
kind, ‘ the race is not always to the 
swift/ and that the well-known proverb, 
c the more haste the less speed/ is never 
more provokingly verified than in the 
frequent failure of matrimonial specula- 
tions. Impatient of the cautious ad- 
vances of our sex, and prepossessed with 
the most extravagant ideas of connubial 
felicity, they are ready to rush into the 
arms of the first spirited adventurer who 
offers his hand, reckless of the conse- 
quences, and fully persuaded that their 
happiness is not only secured, but that 
they have found a spell that will ward 
off the keenest shafts of adversity. They 
seem to flatter themselveB with the con- 
fident hope of being not only contented, 
but happy, even in the midst of pain 
and poverty. Ah ! Malvina, be not thus 
deceived ; the intoxicating dreams of a 
romantic passion may do very well to 
embellish the pages of fiction, but their 
happy verification is seldom recorded in 
the annals of real life. 

With regard to mercenary matches, I 
certainly do not applaud the taste of that 
girl who barters youth and beauty with 
the man whom she does not love, for the 
l>itiful equivalent of a costly equipage 
and spacious domains, which are fre- 
quently only the melancholy insignia of 
splendid misery. On the other hand, 
it is a melancholy truth that ‘ when 
poverty enters the door, love flies out at 
the window / — and, in spite of the sooth- 
ing consolations of mutual affection, and 
that wonderful constancy amidst the se- 
verest trials, which it inspires, the mind 
is still necessarily influenced by external 
circumstances. When the temper is 
soured by disappointments, and the spi- 
rits are depressed by numberless anxie- 


ties— where, alas! shall love take re- 
fuge ? The heart that is contracted by 
the chilling blasts of adversity it ill 
disposed to expand to the charities of a 
tender passion. Even when the fervency 
of devotion is imperishable, fondness it- 
self tends only to aggravate distress, and 
operates as a perpetual source of regret, 
at being the innocent cause of mutual 
misfortunes. It has been well observed, 
that those who begin the world bare- 
handed seldom get above it ; and it un- 
fortunately happens that lore is too often 
obliged to give place to the conp‘ Ora- 
tions of cx/H'diency, by which mahy an 
otherwise willing swain is compelled to 
remain much longer than he could wish 
in a state of e single blessedness/ In 
short, although riches may he dispensed 
with, yet, in addition to reciprocal for- 
bearance and kindness of deportment, a 
certain competency , suited to your rank 
and station, is requisite to secure the 
blessings of domestic comfort. 

Malvina will not be surprised to learn 
that marriage is not a bed of roses, on 
which the laughing loves may repose at 
pleasure, with no other concern than to 
spend the ambrosial hours in perpetual 
endearments or in childish dalliance. 
Matters of greater import require their 
attention, and demand their nobler ener- 
gies. There is no such thing upon earth 
as unminglcd felicity ; and if marriage 
has its conveniences, it also brings with 
it a necessary train of cares and encum- 
brances, so that the f balance of comfort' 
is often seen to preponderate on the wrong 
side. Young people arc; apt to imagine 
that their first love will continue to bum 
with undiminished intensity through the 
whole course of their lives ; but this is 
inconsistent with the nature of human 
affairs ; for no violent passion can be of 
long duration, and the imaginary rap- 
tures of what is foolishly and indelicately 
termed the honey-moon must inevitably 
subside into the comparatively cool sen- 
sations of friendship, 

* We dream in courtship, hut in wedlock wake/ 

Be not alarmed at this seemingly anti- 
matrimonial lecture ; — I am no advo- 
cate for celibacy, nor would I dissuade 
you from bestowing your hand* upon a 
worthy suitor. No ! my dear your at- 
tractive beauty must prompt the secret 
sigh, and excite universal admiration. I 
expect that a few years will Bee you led, 
a blooming bride, to the* altar; and 
then your charms and virtues will form 
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timpfedge of * . 
teyifor, witi* *etiris 
stateisumloufetodly^ 
the whole*fon promoting individual oosn- 
forty*** well m4 hmgoed of society. Only 
beoautious, famdetminycm expect- 
*mi y<wUlriUf#ecttre that bliss 
wli^qh -you * so fondly antiaipete from the 
completion of your dearest wishes. Mar* 
riage is not altogether f a lottery :’ when- 
ever we follow the dictates of blind pas- 
sim indeed, the success of every under- 
taking is at best doubtful; — but, if we 
set tflWt the matter with due delibera- 
tion imd self-possession, even in the criti- 
cal scheme* of matrimony one may almost 
calculate on having secured a prize. Be 
not, however, too difficult in your choice: 
•—you must not expect infallibly to se- 
cure the hand of the man who is dearest 
to your heart this singular felicity is 
the lot of few ; but, although a woman 
may not obtain him whom of all others 
she would prefer as a husband, it by no 
means follows that she will be unhappy 
in the society of another . The mind 
accommodates itself wonderfully to cir- 
cumstances; and comparative indiffer- 
ence seldom fails to ripen into genuine 
affection and esteem, when united to 
good-nature, agreeable manners, and dis- 
cretion. But should cruel fortune forbid 
your obtaining the hand of a favorite 
lover, your good sense and honest pride, 
I hope, will effectually prevent you from 
marrying one Whom you despise. Neither 
should you be very scrupulous about the 
outward appearance of an admirer; for, 
however attractive and even indispen- 
sable this may seem in the eyes of a fond 
and inexperienced girl, believe me, you 
will not think so much about this after 
marriage as you at present imagine ; and 
your happiness will depend more upon 
the character and disposition of your 
partner than on his personal advantages 
or exterior attractions. 

It has often been remarked that those 
attachments which are suddenly formed, 
and precipitately dr clandestinely ratified 
by the forms of marriage, rarely turn 
ou&welL , It is scarcely consistent with 
the nature of things that it should be 
so. These giddy matches are generally 
contracted an the delirium of a sudden 
passion, and concluded without thought, 
or due preparation for the consequences; 
— «nd tiie doting, frolicksome damsel, 
who paraded it so gaily with her whining 
spark, mid who ' could not rise' without 
him, needs not think it strange should 


she be doomed- 

her indication, amidst .titmfoftsmesrtrT 
remorse, indigence, *nd neglect* Heaven 
forbid that the < sympathetic tide of gena?- 
rous feeling which glows in tfaibwm 
of Malvina should ever hatJUgr he^inte 
similar errors;— and I mamure to per- 
suade myself that ehe wdl never piow 
so undutiful as to enter Mpon such a^ 
important step as marriage without the 
previous approbation of her parents; 
while her noUe pride will disdain to 
prefer for a husband the m«n whom 
they would be ashamed to own M S:S0Hr 
in-law. — Above all things* do not he in 
a hurry what can generally i be done 
only once in a life-time ouglit to be well 
done. Wait with patience for an offer 
from a man of sense ami respectability : 
treat him in the mean time with atten- 
tion and respect; let him see yoUr «real 
character ; and you need not despair of 
a happy marriage. 

To conclude : — he not too sanguine ill 
y$ir expectations ; take good cape of 
yourself ; in every matter of importance 
consult your dignity, your interest, and 
your duty. Above all,— remember - tf *e 
ends of your creation, or the great pur- 
poses for which you were sent into tile 
world ; — not surely to waste your time 
in trifling amusements and dissipating 
pleasures, but to act as a rational, $t- 
covntable being, and as the candidate of 
a glorious immortality. 

1 cannot help congratulating myself 
on the near prospect of meeting with 
the dear object of all my solicitudes; 
and 1 anticipate many a happy inter- 
view, when our mutual explanations on 
the various topics of this correspondence 
will afford a new source of amusement* 
I am quite aware, however, that adimpt 
especially in love-affairs, is seldom 
ceptable, and little attended to;, and I 
am neither so vain nor so foolish as ft 
expect that these hints wdl escape tite 
general doom, though I hope ,]tegi ffp 
at least give me credit for *my f#? 
teniians . Without being coapigeipd sg&n 
officious intruder, I fancied 
like to see those sentiment embodied^ 
a new form, which bad .been, vfe fflfa 
quent themes of private conyer^fo mM 
an evil hour too, your 
might have been * 

post,' forgetful o i his lovely, cb^j 
when your . friend was not near .to ^arn 
you of yout danger, 
firem^dnktimi or undue W* 

wiUpemae these remark# wftfteflpwe 
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attention and interest than if they were 
the mm common-place declamations of 
an unconcerned moralist ; and 1 flatter 
myself that you will consider this cor- 
respondence as a lasting monument of the fervency of the purest attachment, 
genuine affection and esteem. The en- —who has so often subscribed himself 
tnusiasm of youthful partialities, indeed, your devoted well-wisher, and is once 
will soon be obliterated, on your part, by more your ever faithful, but unhappy 


„ Heaven him you,— -and may ! 
flatter myself with the soothing thought 
that vou will not disdain at times to re- 
member him whose heart felt for you all 


the cares, and forgotten amidst the attach' 
ments of raaturer years; — new friend- 
ships and new attachments await you ; 
and the time may come, when the admo- 
nitions of Oscar will be entirely disre- 
garded, and his visits treated with cold 
neglect. Y et the pleasing associations of 
our early days can never be whollv eradi- 
cated ; they are interwoven witn every 
fibre of the heart. Pardon my weak- 
ness, therefore, when I venture to assure 
you that it affords a sort of melancholy 
consolation to reflect, that, — when 
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THE BLESSINGS OF A CONTENTED MIND; 
a Character , drawn from Life . 

I very often wondered (says the Her- 
mit in Edinburgh) what made my old 
friend M'Millan always wear a smile on 
his countenance, and preserve the rosy 
tint of health in the decline of life, when 
I recollect that he was thin and much 


_ v „„ paler in youth, and consider that his 

your friend shall no longer sit sad and family has been brought to nothing in 
aolitary by your side,— m some pensive t f lree generations, and that his means 


hour when you delight to dwell on the 
recollections of the past, — you will 
sometimes deign to smile upon these of- 
ferings of friendship, when the heart 
that dictated them Bhall have ceased to 
beat, and the hand that traced the fond 
impression is mouldering amongst the 
clods of the valley. 

It is done : — I nave fulfilled the pleas- 
ifflj|Ohligations of friendship ; and I lay 


are very circumscribed. What appeared 
to me still more surprising was, that he 
had not that happy even temper when a 
boy at the high Bcnool, and that the dis- 
appointments of after-life were not cal- 
culated to mend liis disposition : never- 
theless, at the present day, lie has al- 
ways something good-humored to say to 
you, and a jest at his tongue's end,— a 
thing not common with ray sedate couti- 


aown my pen with mingled emotions of fry* 060 * ' Were you ever married, Mac? 
satisfaction and regret. I quit for ever • certain lord to him one day. — 
the classic halls of Selma, to welcome Faith, no ; replied the former.—* That 
you home, as innocent as when you left accounts, continued his lordship, * for 
us, — the pride and ornament of your na- your unruffled and unalterable temper/ 
tive village. How gratifying the thought, say that, my lord/ quoth 

how flattering the idea, of having ad- hone ? t M'Millan. This reply opened my 
dressed one of the fairest daughters of e y es ! n a certa m degree ; yet, happi- 
Caledonia from those halls whose echoes neRS tile great (generally unattainable) 
have so often been awakened by the tune- pursuit of man, I deemed it worth my 
fill harp, when it has vibrated to the ^hile to make farther inquiry ; for, up to 
immortal strains of the Gaelic bard. It th f present exception from the general 
is not probable that we shal l hereafter rule, I ever found men with whom 1 was 
we eeei other frequently j— but, where- ‘ he babit . of mixin f? discontented with 
ever Providence shall direct our steps, their situation, envious of that of a 
the spirit of friendship will hover around neighbour, or employed in seeking some, 
your dwelling, anxious to sympathise in J™ 1 ™ — “f “P the measure 

all your joys and sorrows, until we meet, their, wishes, but .which was found, on 

far above the reach of temptation or nearer approach, like aglow- worm light, 
pain, in a better world. Malvina ! this * w ° rk •» tntermmaWe as the web of 
is the last time I shall address you by Penelope : a desire as far from bring *a- 
the name of Tosca/a daughter j-yet I ‘««ed as the thirst of Tantalus ; lor am. 
shall never forget the endearing appel- biUon engenders ambiUon; pkeauteonljr 
lation, or the charming friend to whom ^ads to a farther craving of false app. 

i* i:-j — tite; wants increase with the possession 

of worldly goods ; and although the poet 


it was applied, while memory delights 
to retrace the pleasing images of youth, 
and the tide oflife continues to warm this 
wayward bosom. Malvina ! — farewell ! 
vol. v. 


is right in stating, that 

* Man wants but little here below/ 
3a 
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and that the period of his want, is hut 
short, yet so blind is he, that he per* 
oeives not this obvious truth. 

When I questioned my friend on the 
cause of this happy change in his temper 
and appearance, he gave me the follow- 
ing account : — ‘ When 1 entered life/ 
said the contented man, ‘ [ was mor- 
tified enough to find a baronetcy dropped 
by our family, oil account of not having 
fortune enough to support it ; and it was 
not very pleasing tome to see the estates 
of my ancestors parceled out to a grocer, 
a lawyer, and a broker. 1 should have 
liked very well to have been a private 
gentleman doing nothing, or to have put 
on a red coat, for which I had vast am- 
bition ; but 1 was too poor for the for- 
mer, and my family had no military in- 
terest to put me forward in the latter. It 
grieved me to see my cousin Adam in 
the gold-lacc trappings of his Tegiment, 
to behold the grocer keeping a pack of 
hounds on our estate, and to find that 
my half-brother was making a rapid for- 
tune in the law ; and 1 was cut to the 
quick, after leaving school, to witness 
one school-fellow going into the navy, 
another into the army, a third fitted ex- 
pensively out for India, a fourth obtain- 
ing an easy and lucrative place under go- 
vernment, and so on. Trade offered a 
road to independence, but my family's 
pride forbade me to enter into it, and 
my capital was too small for any thing 
else. At last, I took to studying the 
classics deeply, and became a teacher, a 
tutor, a translator to any body. In this 
occupation, I met with many humilia- 
tions. 1 was pestered by the tempers of 
my pupils, oppressed by the arrogance 
of my employers, often out of place, and 
once made to sit down at a lord's second 
table, whom 1 had often helped at school, 
and with whom I had been most fami- 
liar. These were bitter pills to swal- 
low, but they were wholesome for the 
constitution of the mind. Walking one 
day, in Prince's-street, I met an old 
school-fellow, who had been married 
twelvemonths to a rich heiress ; he had 
not a shilling which he could call his 
own at his out-set in life, so that he was 
still poorer than myself, but his hand- 
some person was his fortune, and through 
it he married a woman of title, and drove 
Ws coach M and four. f Ah ! Jemmy/ said 
he to me, ‘ come and dine with me to- 
day, lad. It will be a treat to me to 
have an old 'friend at my table, to raise 
my spirits.'— Why, thought I, who 
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ought to be in spirits, if it is not you? 1 
very soon, however, found the reverse. 
His lady kept dinner waiting an hour. 
— * Where's my lady V said he to one of 
his footmen ; * Sir, she lias but come 
from her ride, and is now changing her- 
self / — c Would to fate that she were !' 
whispered he to me ; ( any change would 
be for the better.' — In a word, 1 found 
him the most miserable of beings, tied to a 
vixen of quality, who looked down upon 
his friends, stinted him in his wine, kept 
the purse herself, and contradicted him 
in every thing. This was the first lesson 
that led to my contented state. 1 would 
not have changed with him for all the 
riches of Potosi and Peru. 

‘ Taking up the newspaper, the next 
day, 1 saw my cousin Adam's name 
amongst those killed at the battle of Ta- 
lavcra. His head was knocked off by a 
ball. I put up iny hand, and found 
mine safe upon my shoulders. Lesson 
the second. 1 now determined upon em- 
ploying my little capital in building a 
cottage at Porto Hello, and letting it. 
In this 1 succeeded most fortunately; 
and who should propose himself for my 
tenant, but my half-brother ? 1 was de- 
lighted at this, and mentioned it to a 
friend, who exclaimed, f Take good care 
to have a regular agreement, for he is 
the greatest rogue existing ; every body 
hates him, and fears him.' Another good 
lesson. I had no cause to complain of 
my fate ; for 1 was well considered by 
all who knew me, and had preserved in y 
reputation through all my poverty. 1 
was now private tutor to the grocer's soil, 
which was humiliating enough ; but he 
broke his neck when hunting ; and his 
son, who was now a rich minor, on the 
eve of setting out on his travels for the 
continent, gave me a handsome present ; 
and I got rid of a stupid, troublesome 
scholar. I now resolved on visiting Lon- 
don, and on trying my fortune then*. 1 
did so accordingly, and made a decent 
living by my pen. On running over the 
Gazette, one morning, I saw Aleck Thn- 
berhead, another play-mate of mine, in 
the list of promotions, as high up as a 
major-general. 1 Blind fortune !' cried 
1, ‘ so young, and so dull a man, to be 
at the head of his profession !' I wan- 
dered in a plaintive mood to Hyde Park, 
where I met the general as thin as a 
lath, and as yellow as a guinea. * Ah ! 
Mac/ cried ne, on approaching me on 
his pony, * what woulct I give to be as 
healthy as you ! That d— d West- 
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Indie* will be {my death. My consti- 
tution is broken up entirely. I have 
neither appetite, rest, nor taste fb r any 
thing/ I now felt elated in spirits; 
and, being as hungry ns a hawk, I quitted 
the Park, walked briskly down Oxford- 
street, and dined with iny bookseller at 
Hampstead. On my return, I recognised 
another high-scliool boy, a captain in 
the navy. He was very glad to see me ; 
but he had lost liis right arm, whilst 
mine yet furnished me with bread. A 
trifling legacy was left me this year ; and 
1 returned to Edinburgh, where, with 
the produce of my cottage, and a few 
hundreds sunk for an annuity, 1 exist 
quietly and contentedly. The proud 
lord is now ruined, and living on the 
continent with a view of recovering, in 
some measure ; and one of my acquaint- 
ances, in a public office, is proclaimed a 
defaulter to government, and has fled 
for it. Every body complimented me 
on my good looks, on my return home ; 
and I found my waistcoat too tight for 
me, on rny arrival in the land of cakes. 
So have 1 continued for years, which 
may account for my cheerfulness/ 


A CURIOUS MIMIC OF MAN, 

described by Mr. Donovan , the 
Naturalist. 

II a vino gone with some friends to see 
an Ourang-< lutang, we found him seated 
at a tea-table, holding in one hand a 
slice of buttered bread, and in the other 
a large tea-cup : he was in fact just then 
at his tea, and this repast he seemed to 
enjoy, eating the bread and butter, and 
at intervals sipping and drinking his tea 
with much gravity and composure, and 
with perfect indifference to the number 
of visitors pressing round him ; nor would 
he relinquish his meal though urged by 
his keeper, the better to exhibit his per- 
son to the company, till he had entirely 
drained the cup of its contents. ‘ What 
a frightful monster is this !’ exclaimed a 
lady. He cast a look upon the lady, 
who had so plainly disclosed her mind, 
as if for a moment he had been Bur- 
prised : it was not the expression of his 
mortified pride or of hi6 resentment; it 
was steadfast, intelligent, and mild, and 
seemed to imply that her exclamation 
of disguBt was not misunderstood ; and 
then, resuming the gravity of his de- 
meanor, he continued his repast with 
composure and indifference. To us, 


disposed perhaps to view this prodigy 
with greater kindness, and to regard ft 
as a being ordained by nature to occupy 
a more important station in the scale of 
the brute creation than we had already 
seen, his aspect was more extraordinary 
Aan displeasing. In those particulars, 
in which the similitude to the human 
frame was most observable, the likeness, 
it must be allowed, was far from flat- 
tering : according to our analytical ideas 
of symmetry or beauty, the arms were 
much too long, the legs and thighs too 
short, and the face elongated beyond all 
due proportion ; but his eye beamed in- 
telligence, and spoke die workings of a 
sagacity endowed with strong mental 
powers and penetration. Jn the features 
of this interesting being the physiogno- 
mist would more easily discover a resem- 
blance to some gradations of the human 
race than is found to exist in any other 
known animal. The greatest deficiency 
in this similitude arose from the extreme 
depression of the nasal organ, which lies 
nearly flat upon the concavity of the 
face. With this exception, the likeness 
was not remote. The features were 
those of the negro, amalgamated with 
certain peculiarities of the Chinese, and 
uniting with both a cast of character 
which reduced it nearer to the resem- 
blance of the canine race. A nose of 
some considerable prominency would 
have rendered the likeness human ; hut, 
in the apparent absence of this organ, 
owing to its flat position in the depres- 
sion of his face between the eyes and 
the mouth, the greater length of the 
forehead and projection of the muzzle 
became so conspicuous, as to produce 
this greater similitude to the brute crea- 
tion. In considering the features of this 
animal with attention, there was an ano- 
malous appearance between age and 
outh : his unwillingness to part with 
is cup of tea was testified in the ex- 
pressive glances of an old negro, with 
the untutored obstinacy of a rustic boy : 
he clasped the cup so firmly , that it would 
have been broken before it could have 
been disengaged from his rude grasp ; 
but no sooner was the repast finished 
than he resumed his former mildness 
and composure, and obeyed his keeper 
with affectionate obedience. He was 
accustomed to a seat occasionally at the 
tea-table, in the apartments of Mr. Cross, 
with himself and family, where he al- 
ways behaved with due propriety. An 
ape or a monkey would have displayed 
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tMj ndwMeyous, ttfcks wamg thepa- 
lppberoaJi* of tfce tea-jtaW^ ;butj Joeko 
could bo always trusted. f Sometimes, 
though seated, at the table, he would de 
cjine the offered ,fayor of partaking of 
the tnoal^/but . be always did with 
good behayhw# turning hia head 'aside, 
and uttering a! monotonous feeble sound 
as a sign of his refusal* When he ex- 
perienced the kindness of any grateful 
present, such as an orange, or other pa- 
Utabte fruit, he would take the hand of 
the donor and press it to his lips, or 
those ha knew, if required, he would 
salute upon.. the cheek with a kind of 
kiss.; for he had some little muscular 
motion in his lips, though they were 
destitute of that pliability which ours 
possess. Sometimes, after declining to 
partake of whatever chanced to be upon 
the table, and sitting quietly observing 
the company with an air of melancholy 
and mildness, he would deliberately rise 
up in his place, survey every dbjeet 
around him, and if any thing happened 
to attract his fancy, he would, by point- 
ing at it, testify his wish for it : on such 
occasions his only breach of decorum 
has been, when nothing else upon the 
table pleased him, to take, without per- 
mission or the assistance of the tea- tongs, 
a- small lump of sugar from the sugar- 
dish between his thumb and finger. 
Fruit was the most grateful of bis food. 
When ill he had broth, which he would 
eat out of a basin with a spoon. His 
partiality for raw meat while on ship- 
board was not observable while he re- 
mained at Exeter-Change ; nor indeed 
was he singular in this respect, for none 
of the simia race subsist on animal food : 
if by accident they are presented with a 
piece of raw meat, they throw it away 
after chewing it a little to extract the 
juice, and it is indeed seldom that they 
are induced to put it into their mouths. 
Tea, milk, and water, he was in the 
usual habit of drinking. His predilec- 
tion for strong liquor was plain from hit 
-once taking a bottle of the captain’s 
brandy. After his arrival in England, 
he had no access to such ardent spirits, 
but beer and ale in particular delighted 
him : he would drink with his keeper, 
mug fbi* mug, till his intellectual powers 
were pretty well overcome, and half tip- 
sy Jocko; in such moments, was rather 
inclined to merriment ; not testifying his 
mirth by an? mischievous tricks, but, 
relaxing a little from his usual gravity, 
would romp with much good nature, 


appe a ri ng avouch it tihptdm 

was a captive, and seeming to wwtide?? 
himself only among his friends. , Some- 
times when ?he keeper* of th&Menageri? 
were regaling themselves in bis aoopn* 
with a tankard of %le, he would atten- 
tively watch all their movements beneath 
him, seated in his hammock near the 
ceiling, in the expectation .pf befog frir 
vited to partake of bis favorite beverage. 
For a while he would sit very patiently, 
and then descending walk up- to tho 
table. If still not invited or mode weir 
come, he would perhaps draw a ; chair to 
the table, and mounting into it gaae 
round him, as if to ascertain the cause 
of being unnoticed ; and then, resting 
bis hands upon the edge of, the table, 
would venture to peep into the tankard, 
and was indeed delighted when he was 
allowed to drink the liquor that chanced 
to be remaining. Sometimes the keepers 
would intimate that he could not want 
any ale, because he had not brought his 
mug for it ; this hint was never lost : for 
Jocko would immediately hasten up to 
a lofty shelf suspended near his ham- 
mock, where his mug was placed, and 
returning with it in his hand, receive 
with much expression of pleasure the 
portion of ale which they thought pro- 
per to pour into the mug. His fondness 
for milk has been mentioned : and as a 
proof of his sagacity it may be added 
that he could distinguish the footsteps 
of a girl, who at an early hour every 
morning supplied the milk. She no 
sooner began to ascend the lofty winding 
staircase leading to his apartment, than 
he would start from his bed and hasten 
to the door with a jug in hia hand to re- 
ceive the milk, and if the door happened 
to be locked inside, as was sometimes 
the case, he would turn the key in die 
lock, and open the door with one hand, 
while with the other he held forth the 
jug to receive the milk. 


MEPIOXUS, ANECDOTES, FACTS, A#l> 
OPINIONS, 

collected andjweserved bjf Letitiq Matilda 

Miss Hawkins is a bluc~*tockmg lady 
of the old school ; but she caters for 
the taste of the existing school by col- 
lecting the stores of literary gompty. 
We introduced her to the- favorable no- 
tice of our readers on a former occasion ; 
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and dtte ttOWdemands a renewal of tie* 
intention. , 1 v •* 

Of lier; te’s friend. Dr. Johnson, 
dte'©fe#ta!l!ily Speaks with impartiality ; 
for she 'certsurea him as much as she 
praises him. ' 

‘ I 1 might have remarked in a fitter 
place {says Miss Hawkins) tm the dis- 
position *■ which Johnson has sometimes 
shown, even In print, to make neat com- 
pliments ; and very neat they often are, 
exhibiting a mind free from ail jealous 
seizure on importance, and most can- 
didly turning the light from himself to 
another. His Scotch tour abounds with 
these gems of equity ; and he prefaces 
the Life of Young with one of his 
best specimens. In his colloquial in- 
tercourse they were studied, and there- 
fore lost their effect: his head dipped 
lower; the' semicircle in which it re- 
volved was of greater extent, and his 
roar was deeper in its tone when he 
meant to be dvil. His movement in 
reading, which he did with great ra- 
idifcy, Was humorously described after 
is death, by a lady, who said that hiB 
head 4 swung seconds.* 

4 The usual initial sentences of his 
conversation led some to imagine that to 
resemble him was as easy as to mimic 
him, and that if they began with ‘ Why, 
sir/ or ‘ 1 know no reason, or c If any 
man chooses to think,* or ‘ If you mean 
to say/ they must of course ‘ talk John- 
son/ That his style might be imitated 
is true, and that its strong features made 
it easier to take hold of it than of a 
milder style, no one will dispute. 

‘ He was adverse to departing from 
the common opinions ana customs of 
the world, as conceiving them to have 
been founded on experience. - - - - - 
He doubted whether there ever was a 
fnan who was not gratified by being told 
that he was liked by the women. - - - - 
‘ I cannot, even at the distance of 
more than twenty-five years, read my 
father’s narrative of this man’s (Hum- 
phry Heely, distantly allied to Dr. J. by 
marriage) deplorable situation, without 
the painful feeling of sorrow for his 
hardships, and something little less than 
indignation at the barbarous apathy of 
Johnson, whose former assistance, how- 
4vdr capriciously afforded, must have ex- 
cited hope that he should not be forgot- 
ten at his death. The terms in which 
he sometimes used to relieve him deserve 
comment. When Heely endeavoured to 
explain his wretched state of poverty, 


Jtfmmn at&M ^ hlfo: 

he implied harshly, * Ye^ a^pe^/tftkt’B 
enough/ This a voted of 
feeling for all who could p fetd'W aMteW 
not very conspJingtoOuehismlrtd f <isthl(t 
of his pensioner, who Wat; as ’ Wtffl ** 
himself, a man of a very meditative cast* 
It put him undeservedly below* that 
worthless being whom lie smothered 
with ostentatious munificence, and even- 
tually ruined byit. i ' • ■ 

‘ Aft this indifference to the ctifofott 
of those whom he was to leave behind 
convinces me, who can be 'actuated by 
no prejudice, that Johnson’s charities 
were bribes to his mental and corporal 
disease ; and that, beyond the hilling of 
his own desponding irritations, by the 
consciousness of fulfilling a duty, they 
had no purpose/ 

This is a harsh construction, but we 
believe it to be a just one. Johnson was 
not a man of delicate feelings or of an 
amiable disposition. 

The two following anecdotes relate to 
a well-known and still popular author: 

‘ One of my friends had known much 
of Henry Fielding, and heard him, even 
when his fortunes were very desperate, 
promote some thoughtless frolic of extra- 
vagance, by saying that he never in his life 
knew the difference between sixpence and 
a shilling. Peter Walter, who was then 
of great notoriety as one of the most suc- 
cessful money-getters in London, hear- 
ing him utter this sentiment, replied 
gravely, 1 A time will come when you 
will know it / — * When ?' said Fielding. 
— ‘ When you are worth only eighteen- 
pence/ replied Peter. 

‘ Fielding, hearing from a friend that 
a third person was very much dejected, 
asked the cause.—* Because/ said his 
friend, ' he is deeply in debt/ — * Is that 
all ? ’ replied the facetious Harry ; ‘ you 
surprise me, that lie should mind It. 
How happy should / be, could I find 
means to get 500L deeper in debt than 1 
am i* 

Some particulars are stated respecting 
Goldsmith, which do not redound to his 
credit. 

‘ When he expressed an inclination to 
visit Aleppo, for the purpose of import- 
ing some of the mechanical inventions in 
use there, Dr. Johnson said, ‘ Goldsmith 
will go, and he will bring hafck a frame 
for grinding knives, which he will think 
a convenience peculiar to Aleppo/ After 
he had published his * Animated Na- 
ture/ Johnson said, * You are not to in- 
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for, from this compilation, Goldsmith's 
knowlege of the subject; if he knows 
that a cow has horns, it is as milch as he 
does know/ 

‘ Goldsmith happened once to stop at 
an inn on the road, in the parlour of 
which was a very good portrait, which 
he coveted, believing it a Vandyke : he 
therefore called in the mistress of the 
house, asked her if she set any value on 
that old-fashioned picture, and finding 
that she was wholly a stranger to its 
worth, he told her it bore a very great 
resemblance to his aunt Salisbury, and 
that if she consented to sell it cheap, he 
would buy it. A bargain was struck, and 
a price infinitely below the value was 
paid. Goldsmith took the picture away 
with him, and had the satisfaction to 
find, that by this scandalous trick he 
had indeed procured a genuine and very 
saleable painting of Vandyke's. 

‘ Soon after he had contracted with 
the booksellers for his History of Eng- 
land, for which he was to be paid five 
hundred guineas, he went to Cadell, and 
told him he was in the utmost distress 
for money, and in imminent danger 
of being arrested by his butcher or 
baker. Cadell immediately called a 
meeting of the proprietors, and prevailed 
on them to advance him the whole, or 
a considerable part of the sum, to which 
by the original agreement he was not en- 
titled till a twelvemonth after the pub- 
lication of liis work. On a day wnich 
Mr. Cadell had named for giving this 
needy author an answer. Goldsmith came, 
and received the money, under pretence 
of instantly satisfying nis creditors. Ca- 
dell, to discover the truth of this pretext, 
watched whither he went, and, after fol- 
lowing him to Hyde-Park Corner, saw 
him get into a post-chaise, in which a 
woman of the town was waiting for him, 
and with whom, it afterwards appeared, 
he went to Bath to dissipate what he had 
thus fraudulently obtained. 

George 11 1. is introduced in a pleasant 
way. 

‘ The late king himself told Mr. Lang- 
tou this anecdote. — While North, after- 
wards bishop of Winchester, wasat Eton, 
he was one day caught in his room, 
making quince-marmalade, for which, as 
against all rule, the master punished 
him, by 'obliging him to make Greek 
verses, including the recipe for the mar- 
malade. ‘ No bad thought,' added his 
majesty ; ‘ but I did not think had 


so much humor ; for you know he is a 
stupid fellow/ 

Among other ludicrous communica- 
tions from Mr. Langton to our authoress, 
we meet with this : — ‘ A man was ob- 
served every Saturday, nearly at the 
same hour, to pass along a street in Lon- 
don, carrying an old paper hat-box un- 
der his arm. An inhabitant of the street, 
determined to find out what the box 
contained, came upon him abruptly, and 
contrived to run against the box, so as 
to make it discover its contents. Coats 
dropped out, and he said to the carrier 
of them, * Heyday ! do you fetch coals in 
a hat-box?' — ‘Yes,' said the man, ‘ l 
like to have them fresh and fresh/ 

‘ This 1 presume was not intended as 
wit or humor ; it was the apology of gen- 
teel poverty: but it was impossible to 
deny the praise of humor to a reply I 
heard given, a short time since, in a 
country-town, to a little pert girl, who, 
for the sake of calling out the oddity of 
an eccentric man, took pains to make 
him hear her, while he was employed 
amongst bottles in a wine-vault, ller 
natural home was a baker's shop just 
by. The weather being very warm, she 

called out, ‘ Isn’t it very hot, Mr. 

down there?' — ‘Not half so hot as in 
your oven. Miss Roll-y Poll-y/ he re- 
plied. 

***** 

‘ I confess myself indebted to one of 
the family for this admirable axiom, 
which Mr. Langton impressed on the 
minds of his children : ‘ The next best 
thing to knowing, is to be sensible that 
you do not know/ 

‘To Dr. Johnson himself I owe two 
anecdotes respecting Mr. Langton's fa- 
ther, who, though I believe as little 
wanting in intellect as in morals, exhi- 
bited on some occasions curious instances 
of that inability to comprehend common 
things, which seems Tare only because 
observation is not accurate. Of his good- 
ness it is a proof, that he never left his 
chamber in a morning, without adding 
to his devotions the repetition of that 
excellent summary of the duties of a 
Christian, which is contained in our 
church- catechism. Of the defect I al- 
lude to, these facts are proofs. He bail 
bestowed considerable pains on enlarging 
a piece of water on his estate, and was 
showing to some friends what he bad 
achieved,' when it was remarked to him, 
that the bank which confined the water 
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was in one place so low as not to be a se- 
curity against its overflowing. Ho ad- 
mitted that to the eye it might appear 
dangerous; but he said he had pro- 
vided against such an accident, by hav- 
ing had the ground in that spot dug 
deeper to allow for it. 

' The other anecdote respected a le- 
gacy of 1000/., equally divided between 
himself and a person to whom he owed 
100/. He consented that this debt should 
be deducted from his moiety ; but when 
the deduction was made, and he saw the 
person to whom he was indebted with 
200/. more than he had, he could not 
admit it just, that when the other le- 
gatee was to have only 1 00/. from him, he 
should yet be 200/. the richer. And 
when an attempt was made to demon- 
strate it by figures, he could acqui- 
esce no farther than to say it might 
be true on jxijter, but it could not be so 
iu practice. 

‘ I ought to have found a better place 
for an anecdote, which 1 had from the 
late countess of Waldegrave. Mr. Lang- 
ton told her, of Burke, that in conversa- 
tion he littered this sentiment: f liow 
extraordinary it is, that 7, and lord Chat- 
ham, and lord Holland, should each 
have a son so superior to ourselves !’ * 

Of the sister of a celebrated orientalist 
and a learned judge it is said, 

‘ Miss .Jones was of no very sightly 
appearance ; and her negligence of dress 
could hardly be carried lower : she was 
said to have pursued a track of learning 
similar to that which distinguished her 
brother, but this I hail no means of as- 
certaining ; and she was one of a small 
number of {tersons, whose conversation 
seems to be made purposely trifling, as 
if to veil their own superiority. Tnere 
are some still living, who, even now, 
when society is so much more on an in- 
tellectual equality than formerly, prac- 
tise this. It is a very bad plan of being 
agreeable, and really often calls in ques- 
tion the veracity of those who have en- 
deavoured to give a favorable impression 
of others. Miss Jones would walk 
through London, and four miles out of 
it, with a Greek folio under her arm ; 
but I remember hearing her, on the 
mention of the Merchant of Venice in a 
house of little literature, ask if there 
was not a pretty song in it about Jessica ; 
and in a morning visit I have known her 
affect the French style of light con- 
versation, till she was more wearying 
than any prosing repeater of circura- 
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stantiak. She had some paradoxes in 
her opinions, and was not withheld from 
argument even by the knowlege that she 
was arguing absurdly.’ 

The notice of this lady terminates 
with a sneer which borders on illibe- 
rality. 

4 We lost sight of Miss Jones, by her 
going for a time to Bristol or its neigh- 
bourhood, whence she returned under 
the style and title of matrimony ; but of 
the circumstances of this change, and of 
him who occasioned it, I know nothing. 

I think 1 remember to have heard that 
she became a widow ; but she appeared 
to. bold to her friends by so slender a 
thread, that its giving way was hardly 
perceived/ 

The strange marriage of Angelica 
Kauffman, the fair artist, is thus men- 
tioned : 

‘ 1 have heard it said, that bIic was ad- 
dressed by a painter of die first emi- 
nence, — I do not like to name him,— it 
was not sir Joshua she refused him, 
and, in cruel revenge, he dressed up a 
smart fellow, of a low description, but 
some talent. This man he introduced 
to her as a foreigner of distinction, and 
teaching him to profess a passion for 
her, his specious recommendations de- 
ceived her, anil she married him. They 
parted immediately/ 

As Joe Miller, or the person who used 
his name, did not think it necessary to 
classify or methodise his jokes, wc may 
be excused on tills occasion if we neglect 
the formality of arrangement. 

* A stranger (says Miss Hawkins,) vi- 
siting Greenwich Hospital, saw a pen- 
sioner in a yellow coat, which is the pu- 
nishment for disorderly behaviour. Sur- 
prised at the singularity of the man's 
appearance, he asked him what it meant. 
— f O, sir,’ replied the fellow, ‘ we who 
wear yellow coats are the music, and it 
is I who play th e first fiddle! 

‘ 1 can only hint at what 1 have heard 
an Ayrshire friend describe as common 
to his country folk. In their hospi- 
tality, they invite a newly arrived 
guest to come into, and not, as we 
f Southrons’ coldly do, merely to, the fire 
to warm yourself; they advise you, not 
to sit upon , instead of near, the door; 
and to change your feet, not your shoes, 
in danger or damp ; and inquire if you 
will have your head, not your hair, cut.* 

f Old Mr. Grove, the table-decker at 
St. James’s, used, as long 41 he was able, 
to walk round the Park every day. Dr. 
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Bernard, then a chaptoi%inet hbnao- 
ddentally in the Mali;/ So, Master 
Grove/ said he, \ why, jou look vastly 
well : do you continue to take your usual 
walk ?’ — * No, sir/, replied the old man ; 
‘ I cannot do id *nra$h now ; I cannot 
get round the Park ; but I will tell you 
what I do instead,— I go half round and 
back. 

‘ When alderman Gill died, his wife 
ordered the undertaker to inform the 
court of aldermen of the event. He wrote 
to this effect:—* I am desired to inform 
the court, Mr. alderman Gill died last 
night, by order of Mrs. Gill/ 

* A stranger traveling in Scotland was 
invited to the table of the family of 
Blair of Blair ; and, not at all acquain ted 
with the usages of Scotland, he asked a 
young lady of the name and family, 
* Have you been long here ?' The anger 
of Blair of Blair, in being thus, to his 
feelings, insulted on his own ground, 
was original. He wrote to the West 
Indies, * The fellow had the impudence 
to ask if we had been long here P 

‘ A family in Edinburgh, not keeping 
a footman, engaged a Highlander to serve 
them during a visit from a man of 
fashion. Dinner having waited an un- 
reasonable time one day for the guest, 
Duncan was sent to his roorti to inform 
him that it was on the table. But he 
not coming, Duncan was sent again: 
still they waited, and the lady at last 
said to the man, ‘ What can the gentle- 
man be doing?' — ' Please ye, madam/ 
said Duncan ; ‘ the (gentleman wac only 
sharpening his teeth/ 

‘ Not without humor is a circumstance 
of recent occurrence. A very sensible 
mother was endeavouring to impress on 
the minds and memories of two children, 
one six, jhe other four, a* well-known 
story, in which the sage maxim, ‘ Pause 
before you act/ was inculcated. The 
elder quickly comprehended the relation 
between the tale and the moral ; but the 
younger, who labored under the dis- 
advantage of having been born abroad, 
though very attentive, gave no poof of 
comprehending what had been said. The 
next morning, however, removed all 
« doubt, when her little auditor. was heard 
repeating 1 the precept; but, looking 
round to discover what had brought it 
into recollection, my friend saw the 
child playing with the cat, and whetting 
one or its feet against the other, as the 
action appropriate to the injunction, 

* Raws before you act.' 


* Of the politeness of a oppmpn ser- 
vant-girl at a little inn, in a very ob- 
scure part of Ireland, this is a proof; — 
They asked how it happened that the 
house was so full, it not being assize 
time. She replied, r I suppose I must 
not say it is the goodness or the house, 
therefore it must be the goodness of the 
gentlemen/ 

‘ When serjeant P — , who had a 
remarkably long nose, was once thrown 
from his horse on the road, a country- 
man coming up, and seeing hehad fallen 
on his face, looked earnestly at him as 
he helped him to rise, and inquired if 
he was not hurt. On rile serjeant’* re- 
plying in the negative, the fellow grin- 
ned, and said, * Then your ploughshare 
saved you, sir/ 

c When lord Thurlow was chancellor, 
he was, at the commencement of the long 
vacation, quitting the court without 
taking the usual leave of the bar. A 
young counsellor perceiving this, when 
they were all standing up in expectation, 
said , i He might at least have said (what 
a female pen revolts from repeating) 
D — ye/ Thurlow certainly heard it, 
and returned to make his bow/ 

' A very little man with no business 
at the bar, having taken the utmost 
pains to make the judge attend to a mo- 
rion which he had to make, and failing 
in several attempts, Jekyll, looking up at 
the bench, said, r De minimis non curat 
lex */ 

‘ When Mr. John Yorke was preparing 
for the settlement of his only child, 
an accomplished, elegant young woman, 
by her marriage with Mr. Pole Carew , 
he accounted for calling the family-name 
Carey, by referring to a time when there 
were in the house of commons two mem- 
bers of the names of Walter Carew. 
Much embarrassment having arisen from 
this, another member proposed calling 
one Carew and the other Carey ; ‘ And 
then/ said he, * we shall have no more 
confusion between What care*! and 
What care-mu ¥ 

€ When that vacancy happened on the 
Exchequer Bench, which was afterwards 
filled by Mr. Adams, the ministry could 
not agree among themselves whom to 
appoint. It was debated in council, 
George II. being present; and the dis- 
pute grew very warm, when his majesty 
put an end to the contest by calling out 


* The law does not care for, or attend *, 
very small objects. 
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inbrdkenBi^di, *1 will have none of 
dm bq&hto neaete wid de dphg speech,* 
meaning Adams, who was then recorded 
of Londop, and whose business it therc- 
forfe was to nriakc die report of the eon- 
vftts under sentence of death. 

*Ih the year 174*5, When the rebellion 
threatened thust formidably. Herring, 
then archbishop of York, resolved, in 
case of extremity, to take arms himself 
and oppose the progress of the rebels. 
His avowing this intention gave occasion 
to otator Henley to nickname him — a 
red herring . 

* The Miss Jenny of the .Tourney to 
London was Miss Lowe, of Lock, in Der- 
byshire. The journey was real, as was 
the adventure with a person described 
as Count Basset. In the latter part of 
her life, the lady used to speak very 
frankly on the subject of her impru- 
dence, and her escape from the conse- 
quences of it ; and doing so, long after 
her marriage, when Cibber was at her 
table, she soon after saw herself repre- 
sented on the stage, — a breach of hospi- 
tality and good faith never forgiven by 
her family. 

‘ When I had written this, I was very 
much at a loss to make it consistent 
with what I knew to be fact, that it 
was Vanbrug who wrote the Journey to 
London ; but a little trouble of search 
and inquiry set the matter right. Van- 
brug had not completed the play when 
he died. Cibber took it up, and united 
with it that perfectly irrelative part, 
the Provoked Husband. And whoever 
examines the Dramatis Persona ? of both 
will find the difference so great, as to 
allow the credit of this perfidious deed 
to rest with Cibber. Foote was guilty 
of the same sort of offence against so- 
ciety, in his farce of the Author, in 
which he caricatures a gentleman who 
liad received him as his guest. 

4 The Lady Grace of the Provoked 
Ihtsb&nd was Lady Betty Cecil. She 
was of the Exeter family, and had been 
a beauty ; but the small-pox had ren- 
dered her plain, — a misfortune which 
Bhe bore with such meritorious submis- 
sion, as to procure her universal love 
and esteem. 

4 A strolling company, performing Cato 
at Camberwell were sadly at a loss for 
a *gown for Cato to die in. Mr. Cres- 
pigny (afterwards Sir Claude), who was 
present, said, * Send to my house for my 
plaul rnght-gown/ This was done, and 
Cato died thus equipped.* 

VOL. v. 


flora historica, or twit** sraiwks 

OF THE Bamstt FARTjniRttJ 

by Henry Philips* 1 , 

Flowers have always been admiiwfd, 
and tlmy are now cultivated with par- 
ticular zeal and assiduity* TW preseUt 
author appears to be as familiarly gq- . 
quainted with them as with other 
branches of the vegetable kingdom and 
he adds to his descriptions the history 
of each, as far as it is known, and a 
variety of anecdotes connected with the 
subject. His account of tl ^mignonette 
is pleasing, and is render ednrnrc attrac- 
tive to fair readers by the addition of a 
love tale. 

c It is not yet an age since tlua fra- 
grant weed of Egypt first perfumed the 
European gardens: yet it has so far 
naturalized itself to our climate ns to 
spring from seeds of its own scattering, 
and thus convey its delightful odor from 
the parterre of the prince to the most 
humble garden of the cottager. In less 
than another age we predict (without 
the aid of Egyptian art) that the child- 
ren of our peasants will gather this 
luxurious little plant amongst the wild 
flowers of our hedge-rows. 

e The Reseda Odorata first found its 
way to the south of France, where ijt was 
welcomed by the name of Mignonette, 
Little-Darling, which was found too, 
appropriate for this sweet little fiowei; 
to be exchanged for any other. Mr. 
Miller received the seed of it from Ley- 
den, and cultivated it in the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, in 1752. JFroin 
Chelsea it soon got into the gardens of 
the London florists, so as to enable them 
to supply tile metropolis with plants to 
furnish out the balconies, which is no- 
ticed by Cowper, who attained the age 
of twenty-one in the year that this flowed 
first perfumed the British atmosphere 
by its fragrance. The author of the 
Task soon afterwards celebrates it as a 
favorite plant in London, 

‘ the sashes fronted with a range 

Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed. 

‘ The odor which this flower exhales 
is thought by some, whose olfactories 
are delicate, to be too powerful for the 
house; but even those persons, we pre- 
sume, must be delighted by the fragrance 
which it throws from the halctnies into 
the streets of London, giving something 
like a breath of garden air to the 4 close- 
pent man,* whose avocations will not 
permit a ramble beyond the squares of 
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the fashionable part of the town. To 
such it must be a luxurious treat to 
catch a few ambrosial gales on a sum- 
mer’s evening from the heated pave- 
ment, where offensive odors are too fre- 
quently met with, notwithstanding the 
good regulations for cleansing the streets 
and the natural cleanliness of the inha- 
bitants in general. W e have frequently 
found the : perfume of the mignonette so 
powerful in some of the better streets of 
London, that we have considered it suf- 
ficient to protect the inhabitants from 
noxious effluvia. It reminds us of the 
fragrance from the roasting of coffee in 
many parts of Paris, without which 
some of the streets of business would 
scarcely be endurable in the .rainy sea- 
son of the year. 

1 Although it is so short a time since 
the Sweet Reseda has been known in 
Europe, we find that it has crept into 
the armorial bearings of an illustrious 
family of Saxony ; and, as Cupid does 
not so frequently bestow the honors of 
heraldry as his father Mars, wc cannot 
avoid relating the romantic tale which 
introduced this fragrant and modest 
flower to the Fursuivant-at-Arms. 

e The count of Waldheim was the 
declared lover and intended spouse of 
Amelia, a young lady possessing all the 
charms necessary for the heroine of a 
modern novel, except that she took de- 
light in creating little jealousies in the 
breast of her destined husband. As the 
beautiful Amelia was an only child of a 
widowed mother, a female cousin, pos- 
sessing few personal charms, and still 
less fortune, had been brought up with 
her from infancy as a companion, and 
as a stimulus to her education. The 
amiable and humble Charlotte was too 
insignificant to attract much attention 
in the circles in which her gay cousin 
shone with so much splendor, which 
gave her frequent opportunities of dis- 
pensing a part of that instruction she 
had received on the more humble class 
of her own sex. Returning from one 
of these charitable visits, and entering 
the gay saloon of h<?r aunt, where her 
entry or exit was now scarcely noticed, 
she found the party amused in selecting 
flowers* whilst the count and the other 
baaux were to make verses on the choice 
of each of the ladies. Charlotte was de- 
sired to make her selection of a flower ; 
the sprightly Amelia had taken a rose; 
others a captation, a lily, or the flowers 
most likely to call forth compliment; 


and the delicate idea of Charlotte in 
Selecting the most humble flower, by 
placing a sprig of mignonette in her 
bosom, would probably have passed un- 
noticed, had not the flirtation of her gay 
cousin with a dashing colonel, who was 
more celebrated for nis conquests in the 
drawing-room than in the field of battle, 
attracted the notice of the count so as 
to make his uneasiness visible. The 
amiable Charlotte, who, studious of 
Amelia's happiness, wished to amuse 
and to call back the mind of her cousin, 
now demanded the verse for the rose. 
The count saw this affectionate trait in 
Charlotte's conduct, took out his pencil, 
and wrote for the rose, 

Ellc nc vit qu’un jour, et nc plait qu’un mo- 
ment— 

which lie gave to the lovely daughter, at 
the same time presenting the humble 
cousin with this line on the mignonette: 

Ses qualites surpassent ses charmea. 

f Amelia's pride was roused, and she 
retaliated by ner attention to the colonel 
and neglect of the count, which she car- 
ried so far as to throw herself into the 
power of a profligate, who brought her 
to ruin. The count transferred his 
affections from beauty to amiability ; and 
rejoicing in the exchange, and wishing 
to commemorate the event which had 
brought about his happiness, and de- 
livered him from a coquette, he added 
a branch of the SWcet Reseda to the 
ancient arms of his family, with the 
motto, 

Your qualities surpass your charms.’ 

THE CONCHOLOGISl's COMPANION ; 

by the Author of Select Female 
Biography. 

At a time when numerous families 
are flocking to the sea-side, and the 
young amuse themselves in searching 
for shells, a work on conchology will be 
acceptable to many. Testaceous animals 
afford curious instances of the wonder- 
working power of Providence. 

4 Each shell, each crawling insect, hold a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who fram’d 
This .scale of beings.* 

By the examination of shells, the me- 
chanic arts have been occasionally im- 
proved ; and perhaps those useful con- 
trivances, the hinge and the screw, might 
have been borrowed from them. Refer- 
ring to one shell-fish in particular. Pope 
says— 
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4 Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread die thin oar, and catch the driving gale.' 

The present work does not appear to 
be the production of a scientific person ; 
but it has been compiled with such care 
from the best authorities, that the in- 
formation which it contains may be re- 
ceived with confident reliance ; and we 
may add, that the interspersed reflections 
are pertinent and appropriate. 

A curious account is given of the 
nstrea. ‘ Eighty species are assigned 
by naturalists to this genus. They pre- 
sent considerable variety in form and 
beauty, and are divided into seven classes 
or grand divisions. The first and second 
comprise the numerous varieties of scal- 
lop shells, and are distinguished from 
each other by the proportions of their 
ears. The surfaces are usually adorned 
with divergent ribs, variously diversi- 
fied with beautiful colors and delicate 
chequer- work, and are usually covered 
with undulated and transverse stria , not 
unfrequently assuming the appearance 
of elevated scales, as in the imbricated 
oyster. The attymal inhabitants possess 
the faculty of leaping to a considerable 
distance, by suddenly Opening and closing 
their valves ; and, though enclosed in 
floating citadels of considerable weight 
and thickness, can swim upon the water 
or move on land. They are elegantly 
termed butterflies of the ocean, as, when 
darting through the sparkling waves, 
and flitting rapidly from place to place, 
they rival the glowing colours of the 
papilionaceous tribes. In fine weather 
they congregate and mount the billows, 
forming little fleets, with half their shells 
erected, to catch the breeze ; the other, 
which contains the animal, remaining 
emerged \jmnwrged~\ below. When 
any foe appears, or a sudden sauall be- 
gins to Tufflc the surface of the deep, 
the shells are instantaneously shut, and 
the pigmy vessels disappear/ 

A remarkable species of muscle is thus 
described. c The shell of the donax re- 
sembles a wedge. It is broad and thick 
at one end, and gradually tapers towards 
the other; a construction which con- 
siderably assists the animal in excava- 
ting its subterraneous dormitory. The 
hinge is furnished with two small teeth ; 
consequently the anterior slope is gene- 
rally gaping. Now, to remedy this ap- 
parent inconvenience, a ligament is placed 
near the fissure, which effectually pre- 
vents the valves from separating wnen 
the inhabitant of the donax has occasion 


to expand them. ‘The meanest creature 
is in itself a collection of wonders.' The 
peculiar construction of the wedge-shclU 
the slight adhesion of the hinges f the 
gaping of the valveB; the ligament which 
prevents them from separating ; and the 
power arising from all these of readily 
procuring its food, or changing its posi- 
tion, afford, when compared ‘with the 
dissimilar construction of other shell- 
fish, convincing proofs of new and ap- 
propriate mechanism. The generic ap- 
pellation of the donax is derived from 
its shape, which resembles the bnrlied 
head of a javelin or dart. It delights 
to burrow in the sand, or among loose 
pebbles on the sea-shore, and is found 
in almost every part of tlic known 
world.' 


AUTHENTIC PARTICULARS RESPECTING 

THE LAST ILLNESS OF LORD BYRON. 

My master (says Mr. Fletcher, his 
lordship's old ana faithful attendant) 
continued his usual custom of riding dai ly, 
when the weather would permit, until 
the 9th of April. But on that ill-fated 
day he got very wet, and, on his return 
home, he changed the whole of his dress ; 
but he had been too long in his wet 
clothes, and the cold, of which he had 
complained, more or less, ever since we 
left Ccphalonia, made this attack he 
more severely felt. Though rather fe- 
verish during the night, he slept pretty 
well, but complained in the morning of 
a pain in his hones and a head-ach ; this 
did not, however, prevent him from 
taking a ride in the afternoon, which 1 
grieve to say was his last. On his re- 
turn, my master said that the saddle was 
not perfectly dry, from being so wet the 
day before, and observed that he thought 
it had made him worse. He* was again 
visited by the same slow fever, and I 
was sorry to perceive on the next morn- 
ing that his illness appeared to he in- 
creasing. He was very low, ami com- 
plained of not having had any sltTp 
during the night. His appetite was also 
quite gone. It was not till the third 
day, the 12th, that I began to be alarmed 
about him. In all his former colds, he 
always slept well, and was neveV affected 
by this slow fever, I therefore went to 
Dr. Bruno and Mr. MillingtAi, the two 
medical attendants, and inquired mi- 
nutely into every circumstance connected 
with his present illness :• both replied 
that there was no danger, and 1 might 
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make myself perfectly easy on the sub- 
ject, for all would be well in a few days. 
This was on the 13th. On the follow- 
ing day, 1 found him in such a state, 
that I could hot feel happy without sup- 
plicating that he would send to Z&nte 
far Dr. Thomas. He desired me to 
consult the doctors, which I did, and 
was told there was no occasion for call- 
ing in any person. Here 1 should re- 
mark, that he repeatedly said in the 
course of the day, he was sure the doc- 
tors did not understand his disease ; to 
which I answered, < Then, my lord, have 
other advice by all means.' ‘ They tell 
me/ said he, ‘ that it is only a common 
cold, which you know 1 have had a thou- 
sand times / — f I am sure, my lord/ said 
I, c that you never had one of so serious 
a nature/ — ' I think 1 never had/ was 
his answer. I repeated my supplica- 
tions that Dr. Thomas should be sent 
for on the 15th, and was again assured 
that my master would be better in two 
or three days. After these confident as- 
surances, I did not renew my entreaties 
until it was too late. With respect to the 
medicines that were given, 1 could not 
persuade myself that those of a strong 
purgative nature were the best adapted 
to his complaint, concluding that, as he 
had nothing on his stomach, the only 
effect would be to create pain; indeed 
this must have been the case with a per- 
son in perfect health. The whole nou- 
rishment taken by him for the last eight 
days consisted of a small quantity of broth 
at two or three different times, and some 
arrow-root on the 18th. The first time 
I heard of there being an intention of 
bleeding him was on the 15th, when it 
was proposed by Dr. Bruno, but objected 
to at first by my master, who asked Mr. 
Millingen if there was any great reason 
for taking blood : the latter replied that 
it might be of service, but added that 
it could be deferred until the next day ; 
and accordingly he was bled in the right 
arm on the evening of the 16th, and a 
pound of blood was taken. I observed 
at the time that it had a most inflamed 
appearance. Dr. Bruno now began to 
say he had frequently urged my master 
to be bled, but that he always refused. 
A long dispute now arose about the time 
that had been lost, and the necessity of 
sending for medical assistance to Zante ; 
upon which I was informed, for the first 
time, that it would he of no use, as my 
master wouldjk* better, or no more, be- 
fore the arrival of Dr. Thomas. Ht 


continued to get worse ; but Dr. Bruno 
said he thought letting blood again 
would save his life. On the 17th he 
was bled twice in the morning* and at 
two o'clock in die afternoon ; the bleed- 
ing, at both times, was followed by 
fainting fits, and he would have fallen 
down more than once had I not caught 
him in my arms. On this day he said 
to me twice—' I cannot sleep, and you 
well know I have not been able to sleep 
for more than a week. I know that a 
man can only be a certain time without 
sleep, and then he must go mad, without 
any one being able to save him ; and 1 
would ten times sooner shoot myself than 
be mad, for I am not afraid of dying : I 
am more fit to die than people diink/ 

I do not, however, believe that he had 
any apprehension of his fate before the 
18th, when he said, ‘ 1 fear you and 
Tita will be ill by sitting up constantly 
night and day/ 1 answered, e We shall 
never leave your lordship till you are 
better/ On that day he addressed me 
frequently, and seemed to me to be very 
much dissatisfied with his medical treat- 
ment. J then said, f I>o allow me to 
send for Dr. Thomas / to which he an- 
swered, ' Do so, but be quick. 1 am 
only sorry I did not let you do so before, 
as I am sure they have mistaken my 
disease: write yourself, for I knew he 
would not like to see other doctors here/ 

I did not lose a moment in obeying my 
masters orders, and on informing Dr. 
Bruno and Mr. Millingen of it, they 
said it was very right, as they now be- 
gan to be afraid themselves. Oil re- 
turning to my master's room, his first 
words were, ‘ Ilave you sent ?' ( \ have, 
my lord/ was my answer; upon which 
he said, e You have done right, for 1 
should like to know what is the matter 
with me/ Although he did not appear 
to think his dissolution was so near, 1 
could perceive he was getting weaken 
every hour, and he even began to have 
occasional fits of delirium. He after- 
wards said, 4 1 now begin to think 1 am 
seriously ill, and, in case I should be 
taken off* suddenly, I wish to give you 
several directions, which I hope you will 
be particular in seeing executed/ I an- 
swered 1 would ; but expressed a hope 
that he would live many years, to exe- 
cute them much better himself than I 
could. To this he replied, 4 No ; it is 
now nearly over and then added, i I 
must tell you all without losing a mo- 
ment/ 1 then said, ‘ Shull 1 go, my 
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lord, and fetch pen, ink, and paper ?’ 
* Oh, my God, no— you will lose too 
much time, and 1 have it not to spare, 
for my time is now short/ said his lord- 
ship ; and immediately after, 4 Now pay 
attention/ He commenced by saying, 
4 You will be provided for/ I begged 
him, however, to proceed with things of 
more consequence: he then continued, 
4 Oh, my poor dear child I my dear Ada ! 
my God, could 1 but have seen her ! give 
her my blessing — and my dear sister 
Augusta and her children ; and you will 

go to lady Byron, and sa y — tell her 

every tiling — you are friends with her/ 
He appeared to be greatly affected at 
this moment. Here his voice failed him, 
so that I could only catch a word at in- 
tervals; but lie kept muttering something 
very seriously for some time, and would 
often raise his voice and say, 4 Fletcher, 
now if you dp not execute every order 
which 1 have given you, I will tonnent 
you hereafter, if possible/ Here I told 
him, in a state of the greatest perplexity, 
that 1 had not understood a word of 
what lie said ; to which lie replied, 4 Oh, 
my God ! then all is lost ! for it is now 
too late — is it possible you have not un- 
derstood me?’ 4 No, my lord/ said 1 ; 
4 hut 1 pray you to try and inform me 
once more/ * How can I ?’ rejoined my 
master; 4 it is now too late, and all is 
over/ 1 said, 4 Not our will, but God’s 
lie done;’ and lie answered. Yes, not 

mine be done; but I will try* lie 

did indeed make several efforts to speak, 
but could only repeat two or three words 
at a lime ; sueli as, 4 My wife ! my child ! 
my sister ! you know all — you must say 
all — you know my wishes/ A consulta- 
tion was now held (about noon), when 
it was determined to administer some 
Peruvian hark and wine. My master 
had now been nine days without any 
sustenance, except what I have already 
mentioned. He expressed a wish to 
sleep. 1 at one time asked whether I 
should call Mr. Parry: he replied, 4 Yes, 
you may call him/ Mr. Parry desired 
him to compose himself. He shed tears, 
and apparently sank into a slumber. 
Mr. Parry went away, expecting to find 
him refreshed on his return ; but it was 
the commencement of the lethargy pre- 
ceding his death. The last words 1 heard 
my master utter were at six o’clock on 
the evening of the 18th, when he said, 

4 I must sleep now ;* upon which he lay 
down, never to rise again ! for lie did 
not move hand or foot during the fol- 


lowing twenty-four hours. He appeared 
to be in a state of suffocation at intervals, 
and hod a frequent rattling in the throat ; 
on these occasions I called Tita to assist 
me in raising his head, and I thought he 
seemed to get quite stiff The rattling 
and choking in the throat took place 
every half-hour; and we continued to 
raise his head whenever the fit came on, 
till six o’clock in the evening of the 1 9th, 
when I saw my master open his eyes tod 
then shut them, but without snowing 
any symptom of pain, or moving hand 
or foot. 4 Oh my God !' 1 exclaimed, 
4 1 fear his lordship is gone !' The doc- 
tors then felt liis pulse, and B&id, 4 You 
are right — he is gone/ 


A SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF 
TAMEHAMELU, QUEEN OF THE 
SANDWICH islands; 

WITH A rOR.TH.AIT. 

Human nature is essentially the same 
in all ages and among all nations, what- 
ever disguise it may assume. Jt exhibits 
an incongruous compound of good sense 
and of folly, strength and weakness, 
judgement and passion ; but it is modi- 
fied by times and by circumstances, and 
altered by a variety of contingencies. 
Some philosophers have maintained, that 
it is not improved by civilisation, which, 
they say, corrupts the rude virtues of 
barbarians ; but this is an absurd idea, 
worthy only of a savage, or a cynic. 
Abuses and corruptions will undoubt- 
edly arise iii the progress of refinement ; 
but it does not thence follow that refine- 
ment is an evil. 

The natives of the Sandwich islands 
ought not to be considered as mere sa- 
vages ; for they have so far profited by 
the advice and example of Europeans, 
that, their manners are improved, and 
their capabilities augmented. The late 
queen concurred with her husband in 
promoting civilisation among them; and 
both of them witnessed with pleasure 
the gradual effect of their united en- 
deavours. If she did not possess great 
talents, she was at least endowed with 
good sense. She knew the distinction 
between good and evil, virtue tod vice. 
Many, who are well acquainted with the 
theory of rectitude, neglect the practice 
of it; like Medea, who was accustomed 
to say, 

" I .see tin* right .'and I approfe it too ; 

( ’on Jenin the wiong, and yet the wrong pursue." 
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But it does not appear that this lady de- 
viated, in any material degree, from the 
right course. The breath of calumny, 
indeed, has assailed both her and the 
kin£, of whom Kotzebue, the’ circum- 
navigator, spoke in very unfavorable 
terms ; but let us not be influenced by 
the voice of scandal, so as to condemn 
without satisfactory or decisive authority. 

A trait of the queen’s manners may 
serve to amuse the reader. When the 
dancers at the Opera-house were luxu- 
riating in doubtful (if not absolutely 
indecorous) movements and attitudes, 
she is said to have expressed to one of 
her attendants an inclination of retiring; 
but the king’s chief counsellor shrewdly 
suggested, that this would be an act of 
idle and superfluous delicacy, as the 
mode of dancing did not excite the dis- 
gust of the English ladies, whose modest 
virtues she might be proud of imitating. 
Satisfied with this hint, she viewed the 
evolutions of the light-heeled corps with 
eager alacrity, and even with bursts of 
laughter. On this occasion, her majesty 
was arrayed (for some ladies may wish 
to know how she was attired) in a white 
silk dresB of European fashion ; her sash 
was of scarlet silk, and her head-dress 
was of the same color, decorated with 
silver spangles and embroidery. 

This dignified stranger was blessed 
with a contented mind and a friendly 
disposition. Her manners were not (nor 
can any one expect that they would be) 
without a tincture of barbarism ; but she 
conducted herself in general with deco- 
rum and propriety. She was fond of 
domestic amusements, but did not in- 
dulge in them to excess. With regard 
to her religion, we do not precisely know 
her sentiments; but we should conceive, 
that, if she was converted by methodist 
missionaries, she was not so weak as to 
adopt their opinion, that we can be saved 
by faith alone. 


SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Best Intentions . — When an author 
means well, a critic ought not to be se- 
vere in censuring the composition, par- 
ticularly when the writer declares that he 
waves all claim to praise in that respect. 
The volume comprehends three hun- 
dred and thirty reflexions or thoughts, 
committed to writing * from a desire of 
infiising truth and stability into those 


ideas of religion, morality, and virtue, 
which had at various intervals occurred 
to the mind.* An earnestness of manner 
gives interest to the work : but we can 
only find room at present for a short 
specimen. 

‘ Man was made for society ; he was 
never intended to be a solitary being ; 
but man, to keep a watchful command 
over himself, must beware what society 
he keeps. That of the good invigorates 
the mind, strengthens sober-mindedness, 
and creates cheerfulness ; he receives 
good ideas, and imparts his own, and 
thus is mutually a friend, and befriended. 
If he views his condition of life with a 
just and impartial conception, in the 
good of his neighbour and his friend 
he traces the path of his own : he knows 
that it was for the good of man and the 
glory of God that he was born a living 
soul, and a good man acts according to 
this belief.’ 

The Modern Traveller ; — Palestine, 
Part I. and II. — This is the commence- 
ment of a new work, which is intended 
to comprise a 6 popular description, geo- 
graphical, historical, and topographical, 
of the various countries of the globe.' 
It will not (like I>r. Mayor’s work) con- 
sist of successive abridgements of differ- 
ent travels, but will comprehend a con- 
centrated and digested account of each 
country, compiled from the best narra- 
tives. The present specimen appears to 
be well executed, and it exhibits a good 
map, with some neat embellishments. 

Original Letters illustrative of Kn - 
glish History . — This publication, for 
which we are indebt: d to the pel severing 
industry of Mr. Ellis, keeper of the 
manuscripts ill the British Museum, 
tends to throw light upon our history, 
and will amuse the inquisitive reader. 
Some, we believe, Jiad previously been 
published ; but the majority appear now 
for the first time in print ; and many, 
particularly those which relate to the 
times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, are 
very curious. 

The Fall of Constantinople , a Poem , 
by Jacob Jones , jun . — This piece was 
written for one of the prizes offered by 
the Royal Society of Literature; and, 
as it was not accepted by the committee, 
the author was highly incensed, and 
vented hiB indignation in a preface which 
he has since suppressed, lie seenied to 
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think that it was a base breach of pro- 
mise not to award the prize to him, as it 
was not denied that his poem was the 
best: but he ought to consider ^hat 
prizes are offered as rewards of merit ; 
and, if none of the poems appeared to 
possess sufficient excellence to justify 
remuneration, the non-payment of the 
money could not be deemed reprehen- 
sible, as it was not repugnant to the 
sjnrit but merely to the letter of the pro- 
mise. The poem in question, however, 
is not despicable : it contains some ani- 
mated and pleasing passages. Many 
other pieces are annexed with the view 
of making up a volume; and, among 
these, the stanzas on Emineh's Death, 
the Kuins of Palmyra, and the Verses to 
Lieutenant Mackworth, are apparently 
the best. 

Poems by Mr. Chartdos Leigh. — A 
Letter to a Friend in Town, by this 
gentleman, is a pleasing poem, contain- 
ing such reflexions on human life as are 
impregnated with benevolent rather than 
sarcastic feelings. The following ex- 
tract will serve as a favorable speci- 
men : — 

L Soon, very soon, life’s little day is past ; 
No works, but those of charity, will last. 

Nor Byron’s verse nor Bcckford's pomp, can 
save 

Vathek, or Harold, from their destin’d grave. 
And what is wealth? with equal hand ’tis 
given 

To bad, to good— no proof of fav’ring Heaven ! 
And who is rich ? Ernilius, whose good sense 
Protects him from the glare of vain expense ; 
Who buys not glitt’ring toys when very dear. 
But treats his friends with hospitable cheer; 
Who loves to breathe the incense of the mom. 
As the sun’s golden rays his hills adorn ; 
Deeming more beautiful the sky’s young bloom 
Than all the splendors of a drawing-room — 
And meditates, as warmly glows his blood, 
How best he might promote his country’s 
good- 

lie can be happy though his neighbours 
thrive ; 

Nor thinks himself the poorest man alive.’ 

The Chimney-Sweepers Friend, and 
Cli mhing-Boy' s Album . — Mr. Montgo- 
mery, the poet, has here presented to 
the reader a variety of authentic details 
upon the subject of employing children 
in sweeping chimneys, with a view of 
exposing the oppressions and cruelties 
to which that system gives rise. The 
remedies which ne proposes are, u legis- 
lative prohibition of the practice, and 


the general employment of machines, 
with which, he says, ninety-nine Chim- 
neys out of a hundred may be swept. 
The latter part of the work consists of 
pieces in prose and verse, written prin- 
cipally for the present collection, in the 
hope of benefiting the wretched boys. 

The Ionian , by Sarah. Rencm . — The 
writer’s chief object in this novel is the 
just delineation of the female character* 
She has a sufficiently high opinion of 
the general merits of her sex, without 
detracting from the superior dignity of 
man, or undervaluing his intellects. 
There is nothing particularly striking 
in the story ; yet it is not wholly unin- 
teresting, anrl the moral is correct and 
unexceptionable. The principal female 
characters exemplify, by their supposed 
conduct, die c power of woman to strew, 
around the paths of social life, the Bowers 
of virtue and die fruits of bliss/ 

The Pilot , a Tale of the Sea. — This 
novel has been praised as f a fine sca- 
piece, drawn with a bold and vigorous 
pencil/ Mr. Cooper, on this occasion, 
has chosen for the subject of his sketches 
the same element which furnished Dr. 
Smollet with so many happy delinea- 
tions : yet the American writer is not a 
copyist or a servile imitator. The in- 
tended hero appears to be the notorious 
Paul Jones, although the reader is not 
explicitly informed of that circumstance, 
being left to discover it by indirect in- 
ferences. The Pilot himself is, perhaps, 
the least successful character in the novel : 
but some of the portraits arc exceed- 
ingly well drawn, spirited, and natural, 
and Long Tom mignt have figured widi 
peat credit to himself and the author 
in the pages of the northern novelist. 
Many of the scenes are well conceived, 
more particularly the taking of St. Ruth's 
Abbey, the escape of Long Tom, and 
the loss of the Ariel. 

The Danciad, or the Dancer's Moni- 
tor. — This tide will remind our readers 
of the Dunciad, and some may say, that, 
as few except dunces will dance, the 
latter appellation will equally jiuit the 
work which Mr. Thomas Wilson has 
now submitted to general notqpe. it is 
a descriptive sketch, in verse, of the 
different modes of dancing quadrilles, 
waltzes, &c. at public balls and assem- 
blies ; but it seems chiefly to be intended 
as a satire on Mr. Wilson's rivals. He 
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complain* that haWkera, tailors, car. 
penters, and iailora, erect themselves 
int6 nwitres de danse , and obtain a num- 
ber of pupils Without “being qualified for 
teaching. He admits that he himself 
was bred to a mechanical business ; but, 
when. his' triade Was ruined by the finan- 
cial rapacity of Mr. Pitt, he studiously 
cultivated dancing as a profession, which 
he had before practised as an amuse- 
ments , We believe him to be a good 
teacher of what he considers as a noble 
science ; but we are not altogether 
pleased " with that spirit of puffing in 
which' he* so freely indulges. With re- 
gard to his poem, (if it can properly be so 
called), we allow that some passages arc 
pleafiaht and amusing; but frivolity is 
its chief characteristic. He promises to 
favor the public with a second part, to 
which, however, few will look forward 
with anxious eagerness. 


DREAMS. 

Few things more forcibly show the 
power of mind over matter than dreams. 
In dreaming, the mind without volition 
assertB its superiority; for it does not 
require, even when the body is weary, 
such unbroken repose but that it can 
still operate. 

I do not here intend to dwell on the 
abuses which have been made of this 
(I had almost said) lusus nature: it 
would be wearisome also to descant on 
the importance attached to dreams by 
the ancients ; nor do I deem it fitting 
on such an occasion to speak of the 
revelations which, as we arc informed 
by holy writ, were made in the ‘ visions 
of the night.* So large a portion of our 
time is occupied by sleep, that whether 
we then be happy or unhappy cannot be 
considered as a trivial matter ; and it 
may be added, that as a much larger 
proportion of life is passed in the anus 
of Morpheus than nature requires, we 
are more under the power of these nightly 
visitors than if we were contented with 
satisfying the mere demands of nature : 
for, when the body has been sufficiently 
refreshed, the mind will exert itself, 
though reason may be for a time de- 
prived of its influence. In the earlier 
parts of the night we sleep profoundly, 
nor is our repose interrupted by dreams, 
unless indeed some subject has power- 
fully engrossed our faculties immediately 
before we lose all voluntary recollection ; 


nor even then is it usual for our dreams 
to have a very close connexion with it ; 
and, which is perhaps a mote remarkable 
circumstance, when any very distressing 
subject has been in our thoughts, we 
rarely dream of it, while of any light 
or trifling pleasure either enjoyed or an- 
ticipated, our sleeping fancy often pre- 
sents a picture. And this may be in 
mercy ; for we are in general sufficiently 
industrious in discovering or inventing 
misery : if then, when the will acta not, 
these sources were again operating, wc 
might fall beneath the continued pres- 
sure. 

I have always made it a principle 

J more from a love of present ease than 
rom prudence) never willingly to put a 
person on that fertile subject self; for, 
when once he has entered upon it, lie 
fondly allows it to become 

‘ Tedious as a twice-told talc, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.* 

Yet in this matter I have frequently fell 
an inclination to investigate the nature 
of the dreams by which any individuals 
have been visited ; and this with a view 
of ascertaining the relation between the 
mental powers of the same person when 
sleeping and waking. It can scarcely be 
doubted that a man of strong and vivid 
imagination may have dreams which, if 
detailed, would be of far greater inter- 
est than those of an ordinary mortal. 
Heavens ! what magnificent visions must 
Byron have enjoyed — they may have 
occasionally been gloomy, horrible, and 
appalling; yet many of them, had ha 
clothed them in his brilliant language, 
would probably have astounded even 
more than the boldest flights of hik 
waking fancy. 

I was particularly pleased with the 
following lines in the * Lady of the 
Lake ; — 

* By manly mind 
Not c*en in sleep is will resign'd s 
IMy midnight orisons said o’er, 

I ’ll turn to rest, and dream no more*' 

This was perhaps the more pieusing to 
me, a& 1 had happened to entertain a 
similar thought; for, long before that 
poem was published, when I waB not 
twelve years old, I had endeavoured 40 

E revent myself from dreaming, and fk> 
elieve that in many cases I succeeded 
in awaking myself when about to do so. 

Dreams very frequently serve as links 
to memory. Many must have observed, 
that persons and objects which they had 
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Hiii# iwcuijr ; apu wrcy may nave iuuuu, 
that, tho^|i unable at wifi to recall the 
appearance of an absent friend or ac- 
quaintance, yet in their dreams they 
have often seen them with such minute- 
ness, that every trifling peculiarity has 
been faithfully depicted— 

b sequent imitomitfe formas. 


1 hold it unnecessary in these days to 
warn any fair reader against placing re- 
liance on these nocturnal visitors ; for , 
if they should be inclined to hope that 
propitious dreams would be realized, 
disappointment will generally be their 
portion; and if they be more gloomy 
and fear those of evil portent, they will 
not And the pleasure of escape a sufficient 
recompense for the anxiety which they 
may have endured. 

Let it not be inferred, from any thing 
which has been Baid, that 1 regard the 
faculty of dreaming as an attribute of 
reason, since irrational animals are sub- 
ject to it. Dogs, with whose nature we 
are intimately acquainted from tlieir con- 
stant association with us, are very fre- 
quently virited by dreamB, evincing this 
by every manifestation of pleasure or 
dislike. 

For the oblectation of the ladies, 1 will 
transcribe a few lines finm Virgil, as 
translated by Dryden. 


4 Two gates the silent house of sleep adorn. 
Of polish'd ivory this, that of transparent horn : 
True visions thro* transparent horn arise, 
Through polish’d ivory pass deluding lies. 
Then through the gate of ivory he dismiss'd 
His valiant offspring and divining guest.* 


The poet, by showing the ivory egress 
sufficiently capacious tor earthly visitors 
to pass through, would appear to teach, 
that, of the visions 4rhicn fall on man, 
the majority are merely falsa insoAnia. 

In treating of this subject, 1 have not 
endeavoured to attach any great import- 
ance to it, but have been lea into it as a 
matter of curious speculation, which some 
abler band may be induced more deeply 
todiscuas. 


REMARKS OK THE LITERARV CHARAC- 
TERS* OF META8TA810 AND ALFIERI ; 

by Simonde de Sutmondi . 

No Italian writer over more com- 
pletely united all the qualities which 
voi. v. 


constitute . poet, UroUttortuto, Ho 
made no pretensions, {mwcira* to foe 
highest ower of genius* f$e did no$ 
aim at those loftyaiid vigorous creation* * 
which excite our admiration by tfteir 
sublimity. He wished to be the poet of 
the opera, and in this he succeeded ; and, 
confining himself to the path which he 
had chalked out, be surpassed the nwtft 
distinguished writers of Italy. lie 
very correctly appreciated die peculiar 
character of the theatre, to which he de- 
voted his talents ; and, in a species <tf 
composition which has never conferred 
much reputation on any other poet, he 
has produced the most national poetry 
that Italy, perhaps, can boast of possess 
ing, and which is most deeply impressed 
upon the memory and feelings of the 
people. 

The object of tragedy, so differently 
explained by different critics, and us di- 
versely understood by their readers, has, 
in reality, varied with the variations of 
time and place. With the ancients it 
was, in turn, religious, moral, or politi- 
cal; but it has consisted, among the 
moderns, either in the simple display of 
deep emotions, or in the living picture 
of nature; or, founded upon a still 
more noble system, it comprises the wor- 
ship of all that is most beautiful in the 
productions of the mind, and the admi- 
ration of art carried to its perfection, 
united to natural truth. 

The opera could not boast so proud an 
origin. Taking its rise in the volup- 
tuous courts of princes, it had none of 
the elements favorable to the growth of 
heroes. It was expected to yield every 
enjoyment, and the most pleasing emo- 
tions, by captivating, at tne same mo- 
ment, both the ear and the eye, and gra- 
tifying the tetiderest affections of tlic 
soul. To ennoble pleasure, and render it 
in some degree sacred, by the mixture of 
refined anaelevated sentiment,— and, if 
we are to look for political motives, to 
screen the prince from the shame of his 
own indolence and effeminacy, and 
blind the people to every consideration 
but that of the passing moment,— would 
seem to have been tne spirit of the Ita- 
lian opera. And such it was. as it ap- 
peared in the courts of the Medici And the 
Farnese, and on the theatres of Venice, 
where voluptuousness was enamaged 
by the senate for interests of state. In 
this situation Metastasio found it: he 
eagerly followed the impulscsof his feel- 
ings, which led him to adopt a refined 
3 M 
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sort of Epfoureafr doctrine, Identifying 
every thing that was heroic, defeated, 
tmd|far&, withthe passionof love. His 
language was of that rich and empas- 
sioned nature, formed to carry to its 
most luxurious pitch areJiah for all 
those pleasures of existence, derived from 
dancing, painting, and a species of poetry 
still more seductive than these, of which 
an audience so vividly feels the power. 
Hia predecessors, on the other hand, 
hesitating between an imitation of tike 
Greek, tne Freneh, and even the Span- 
ish dramatists, as well as of the pas- 
toral poets of Italy, failed to discover 
the trie laws of this kind of composi- 
tion. Metastasio seized upon them with 
a daring hand, regardless of the indig- 
nation of pedantic critics. Scorning to 
subject himself to unity of place, he de- 
lighted in varying the scene, command- 
ing a wider field for all that brilliant 
display of theatrical variety and effect, 
on which the charm of the opera so 
much depends. He had much more re- 
gard to the unity of time, without con- 
fining himself* altogether within the 
limits prescribed, in such a way as to 
embrace as- many incidents, processions, 
and ceremonies, within the four-and- 
twenty hours, as tlic good nature of the 
spectators could well admit. He sub- 
mitted to regulate the unity of action 
by the circumstances of being obliged to 
bring forward two sets of personages, 
three male and three female lovers, upon 
the boards, to serve as the means of 
contrast to the musician. The cata- 
strophe of his pieces is almost invariably 
happy, as the languor of soul, conse- 
quent upon the music, would have been 
too much disturbed by very deep or 
painful emotions. He succeeded, with 
unequaled skill, in combining natural 
expression with all the dignity and rich- 
ness required in lyric poetry; and he 
infused into the combination of his 
words and lines an irresistible harmony, 
which it is the boast of the sublime ac- 
^ompaniments of Pergolcse to have so 
faithfully and accurately preserved. 

Metastasio was the favorite poet of 
the nation ; and nO author is more de- 
cidedly the poet of the heart, and of wo- 
man. He is accused by the critics of 
having represented the world neither 
as it' exists, nor as it ought to exist; 
but the female sex approve and claim it 
as their own. Statesmen and moralists 
charge him with having had a pernicious 
influence on energy of character and. on 


mmltf but, on tb&GriMU alfo, wftsneti 
see with pieMur* that Mi, heroism has 
its origin m love; that he gives a pure 
and noble direction to ffee most tender 
of passions, and that he attempts to 
unite sentiment with the observance of 
duty. v But what may be very appro- 
priate to the sex, whose virtues and whose 
charms are founded on sensibility, can- 
not be applied to man, on whom nature 
has imposed principles of greater auste- 
rity. 

Italy has, however. In our own days, 
given birth to a man who, beyond any 
other, was calculated by his virtues and 
by his defects, to perceive the errors of 
Metastasio ; to despise his effeminacy ; 
to ridicule his stage effect, his suspended 
daggers, his love confidants, and all the 
factitious system which behad introduced 
on the stage. The count Vittorio Alfieri 
has acquainted us, in hist onfessions, with 
his own fierce and aspiring character, im- 
patient of nil restraint, violent, an enemy 
to repose, and to a mode of life which 
had enervated his countrymen. He re- 
garded effeminacy as a public crime, and 
blamed Metastasio more for having cor- 
rupted the Italians, than for not adopt- 
ing the true rules of tragedy. As soon 
as the predilections of his youth began to 
calm, and lie had discontinued traversing 
Europe, more as a courier than as a 
tourist, his first verses were dictated by 
indignation. He had an exalted idea of 
the duties and the dignity of man, an 
ardent love ofliberty and of all the noble 
actions to which it has given birth ; a 
singular ignorance, which did not allow 
him to judge correctly of the govern- 
ment of any country, and which led him 
to confound the dissolution of all the 
bonds of society with that freedom for 
which he sighed; and an inveterate 
hatred of that system of tyranny in. the 
governments around him, which had 
degraded mankind. This, indeed, might 
be called a personal' hatred, atnoe he 
shared and felt, more acutely than any 
other individual, that humiliation which 
for so long a time had debased the Ita- 
lians. 

Metastasio was the poet of love; Alfieri, 
of freedom. All the pieces of the latter 
have a political tendency, and owe their 
eloquence, their warmth, and their ra- 
pidity, to that powerful sentiment which 
possessed him, and compelled him towkite 
from the impulse of his soul. He did 
not possess tne requisite talent for tra- 
gedy. His vivid emotions were not de- 
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that surround the cr o wn ; this has a 
beautiful and novel effect. The only 
change in the manner of arranging Leg- 
horn hats for the promenade, is the lining 
them with colored satin : in sea-side 
walks they are generally tied dose 
down. 

The hodies of the gowns are cither 
made very plain, or en gerbe. The for- 
mer is much more attractive when well 
made; but it requires all the art of a 
dress-maker to give grace to the contour 
by so plain a mode : the gerbe suits al- 
most every shape. We have unfortu- 
nately gone from one extreme to the 
other; the sleeves. about two months 
ago fitted so tight to the arm, that they 
destroyed all appearance of graceful ease ; 
now, we copy the frightful sleeve en 
gigot of the French ladies. Dresses of 
1 talian crape of different colors are much 
in request, over white satin; they are 
trimmed with narrow flounces set on in 
bias. Colored chintzes of the most beau- 
tiful patterns are still worn en desha- 
bille, though white dresses have cer- 
tainly at present the ascendency. Lace 
dresses over white satin, and those of 
figured gauze, are the most admired for 
ball dresses and musical parties. Lilac 
dresses of gros de Naples , trimmed with 
blond, have been seen at an elegant din- 
der party given at Scarborough, and 
were much admired. 

Morning caps are of Valenciennes 
lace, with small bows of riband dividing 
a light puckering of fine net across the 
head-piece. For half-dress the caps are 
of fine Mechlin lace, and are beautifully 
ornamented with flowers, among which 
small roses and lilies of the valley are 
most conspicuous : the caul is of beau- 
tifully-figured net, and is ornamented 
with horizontal stripes, formed of rou- 
leaux of colored satin, or a sunflower or- 
nament, composed of satin. A white 
dress hat of gros de Naples is a favo- 
rite head-dress for evening parties, or 
the public rooms at the watering places : 
it is turned up in front, and striped with 
ribands of satin, trimmed with gauze 
cut in points, which fopn a honey-comb 
trimming round the crown : a light and 
beautiful plume of small white marabout 
feathers is made to play carelessly over 
fthecrown and part of the front. The tur* 
bans arc very simple ; metallic gauze of 
ros^white, with small flowers of differ- 
ent colors, form the favorite materials. 
Wreaths, composed of roses, mignonette, 
and daisies, are the favorite head orna- 


ments for young persona. In spite of the 
warm weather, the curls on each side of 
the face are arranged in remarkably full 
clusters. 

The favorite colors for dresses, pelisses, 
and spencers, are puce, fawn-color, Hue, 
violet, and gold-color. For turbans, 
ribands, and trimmings, lilac, maiden 's- 
blush-rose, peach, pink, and cerulean- 
blue. 

MODES PARISIENNE8. 

For the morning promenade cambric 
pelisses are most in favor; they are 
trimmed with muslin, in various ways, 
and have two broad pelerine capes fall, 
ing over the shoulders : these capes do 
not meet at the front of the bust; over 
them falls a collar of fine lace. When 
the weather is warm, the French ladies 
wear over their blouses only a simple 
can czou ( a spencer wi th out si ee ves ) . Pe- 
lerines are much worn over high dresses, 
and are composed of ribands. Scarfs of 
silk and Cachemire are also favorite out- 
door envelopes ; as are colored silk pe- 
lisses, made with straight backs, and 
with very little trimming. 

Leghorn hats are often ornamented on 
the right side with a plume of gree n ma- 
rabouts, spread out like a fan ; two large 
bows of green riband complete the trim- 
ming. On hats of jonquil gauze are two 
bouquets of marabouts placed on each 
side of the crown. Leghorn hats are 
often trimmed with puffings and bows of 
sarcenet, of two different colors ; ancl, as 
one color is generally of pale yellow like 
the hat, this trimming has a very pleas- 
ing effect. Bonnets of white gros de 
Naples , the crown covered with net- 
work in satin riband of a pink color, and 
tied with broad pink riband, or lappets 
of pink sarcenet edged with blond, are 
among the novelties of the day. Chip 
hats ornamented with cornflowers are 
very fashionable, and colored bonnets of 
gros de Naples, trimmed with white 
satin riband, which does not always 
form a good association : white blond is 
generally placed at the edge of all bon- 
nets ; some Leghorn hats, thathave puf- 
fings of gauze or sarcenet, have sprigs of 
orange-flower blossoms placed between 
each puff? this kind of hat is tied down 
& la Bohermerme . m 

Dresses of cambric are ornamented 
with three rows of muslin, bouUlonnes, 
between wh ich are rows of embroidery, re- 
presenting vine-leaves : th? sleeves are of 
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muslin, full, and wound round the arm 
with straps of cambric confining the puck- 
erings : the dress is made partially low, 
and a fichu is worn beneath, which is 
left open in front, its collar turning 
back, and trimmed with flutings of clear 
muslin or fine net. Braces of very broad 
striped riband cross over the bust, en 
sautoir , and two long ends depend as 
low as to the hmillonnS trimming at the 
border of the skirt: these are confined 
by a belt of the same riband. Ball 
dresses are of colored muslin, the favo- 
rite being Evelina blue ; the flounces are 
narrow, and set on in bias, and the cor- 
sage finished by boufiont drapery ; the 
sleeves en eigot , forming one plait at the 
bend of the arm. Dresses of Scotch 
cambric arc much worn as a dejeunt cos- 


tume ; they are mode high, and fasten 
at the throat with a brooch. 

Turbans, simply ornamented with 
flowers, are worn by married ladies of a 
certain age, as are cornettes of colored 
gauze. When young ladies appear in 
their hair, it has seldom any other orna- 
ment than a few roses. The hair con- 
tinues to be arranged in full curls, with 
large bows of hair from the hinder 
tresses, brought forward, but placed 
more on one side than last month. 

The favorite colors for dresses and pe- 
lisses are blue, puce, rose-color, and 
lilac ; for turbans and ribands, emerald- 
green, barberry-rod. Canary-yellow, and 
bright jonquil. Ribands of flock gauze, 
the sprigs of every color, on u white 
ground, are much in favor. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amanda’s Talc of Love is too long for our miscellany ; hut, as it will 
make a small volume, we advise her to publish it for the benefit of love-sick girls 
and amorous 6 wains. 

Florella has sent some trifles in verse, which she calls a ‘ Box of Sweat - 
meats.'" As ladies in general are very fond of sweat things, one who attempts 
to write might be expected to spell the word properly. This reminds us of 
a hevuc of the empress Catharine of Russia, one of whose French letters fell into 
the hands of Mr. Fox. As, in treating of war, she repeatedly mis-spelled the 
word, he said, with a smile, * It is strange that a lady who is 60 intimately ac- 
quainted with the practice of war, should not know how to write the word by 
which it is designated.* 

In answer to the gentleman who wishes to be rewarded for his poetical 
efflisions, we take this opportunity of observing, that, when a poem is sent, of 
which the merit is equal to the length, a proper remuneration is usually allowed, if 
the author should not be inclined to write gratuitously. 

An Essay on Music is composed in such an uncouth style and manner, that 
few of our readers, we apprehend, will be able to understand it. It seems to be 
the production of a foreigner. 

As we do not wish for prolix dissertations, we reject the offer of E. C., 
whose remarks might have been given with better effect in a much smaller compass. 

Why will a certain lady continue to obtrude upon us a flimsy novel which 
we formerly rejected ? She vainly trusts, in this case, to the efficacy of perseverance. 

A young man asks, * By what means or by what studies shall I make myself 
a poet ?’ This is our answer, suggested by the impulse of the moment. We do 
not say, that, if he did not, like Pope, c lisp in numbers,** he can never excel in 
poetry : but he ought to have manifested some talent for it before he attained ado- 
lescence. c If our correspondent ever evinced an aptitude for the pursuit, let him 
study the human heart, examine the varieties of nature, and court the inspirations 
of fancy, lgithout despising that control which the judgement ought to exercise : 
let him also attend to purity and energy of language, and not neglect the harmony 
of versification ; and, at the same time, we advise him never to recommend licen- 
tiousness or vice by the charms of poetry. 
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A FATHERS ERROR. 

It is a very common remark in the 
world, c that persons advanced in life 
forget they were ever young;' and it 
is an observation which we ought not 
to slight as a vulgar reflexion, since it 
is closely connected with tile happiness 
and virtue of that portion of our species 
who ought to be the most interesting 
part of it, because life and its promises 
are more immediately before them. 

The hopes and fears of love are the great 
and natural cares of youth the love of 
show and of importance succeeds in the 
years of middle life ; and this in its turn 
gives way to prudent management and 
a love of saving. These passions or dis- 
positions, when not carried to excess, 
are proper principles of action ; but the 
father who seeks to aggrandise his fa- 
mily, or the grandfather who wishes to 
improve his estate for his heir, should 
not, amidst kind solicitude, forget that 
when they were at the age of him for 
whom they are seeking honor or wealth, 
their hearts had objects more engrossing. 
It is not less ridiculous to present a blind 
man with pictures, or take a deaf man 
to a concert, and consider the action as a 
kind one, than to insist upon rendering 
your children happy by the splendor for 
which they have no desire, whilst you 
deprive them of that endearing blessing, 
which, although no longer felt by you 
in its original freshness, might be re- 
membered as the rose that slic d a per- 
fume on early life, and even yet breathed 
VOL. v. 


sweetness, in the very affk lion you are 
now displaying to your offspring. 

These remarks are not made on the 
positively ambitious parent who would 
sacrifice his child to his own purges, 
nor on the sordid n iser whose God is 
gold ; they arise from the contemplation 
of a well-meaning, tender, and virtuous 
father, who suffered his feelings to be 
blunted and his virtues to be warpwl by 
the ruling passion of the day. 

Sir Mordaunt Sackville was married 
at the age of twenty-six years to a lovely 
and most beloved wife, who became the 
mother of a fine family ; and the reign 
of love was prolonged beyond its usual 

E eriod, and succeeded by an esteem so 
vely a friendship so endearing, that 
they knew not it was past Every child 
formed a new tie of union ; and, as they 
grew up around them, the cares of their 
education, the observations upon their 
dispositions, and the hopes and expecta- 
tions formed for objects of so much af- 
fection and solicitude, superseded, na- 
turally and wisely, the fond admiration 
and blind passion which bad formerly 
influenced them for each other. Hitherto 
all was well ; but, alas ! human happi- 
ness is rarely permanent : th Jr six child- 
ren were all handsome and healthy ; 
the two eldest, who were boys,, had en- 
tered their teens; but the two youngest 
were yet subject to the diseases of in- 
fancy, and the first affliction* to which 
the parents were subjected arose from 
an alarming disorder, which seised these 
darlings at the same time,* One lovel) 
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girl became in 'a few days a victim to the 
measles; and the boy (who was still at 
the mother's breast) was saved from the 
first cruel attack only to die slowly by 
the disorders which it left behind. In 
his life was bound up one infinitely more 
valuable ; for the anxieties and trouble 
experienced by la$y Sackville in this 
time of affliction, aggravated by a severe 
cold, brought on a rapid decline; and 
she followed her second darling to the 
grave within f a little month/ 

It is not our intention to dwell on the 
deep and overwhelming affliction, which 
laid the very soul of sir Mordaunt pro- 
strate in the dust. He who had once 
been the happiest of men was now the 
most miserable ; and for a long time no 
one who approached him could dare to 
offer consolation : the y felt that the loss 
of such a wife to such a husband was 
irreparable, and many prophesied c that 
he would soon follow her to the grave/ 
Had the awful event happened ten years 
sooner, this circumstance might pro- 
bably have occurred ; for it is certain 
that, between twenty and thirty years 
of age, grief has a decided effect on the 
constitution, and many a pining maiden 
swells the sad lists of consumption in our 
yearly bills of mortality, whose beauty 
was withered by hidden but fondly- 
nourished sorrow, to which no ‘ medicine 
could minister/ But sir Mordaunt was 
at that period when the frame of man is 
like an oak in its strength, capable of 
much endurance. Besides, he was a 
man of a powerful mind and con side! able 
talents ; and being the descendent of il- 
lustrious ancestors, the possessor of a 
noble fortune, and a man whose dispo- 
sition as well as his style of living bad 
ensured many friends, it is no wonder 
that He was surrounded by those who 
watched every movement of his mind, 
and sought to relieve him by every mode 
of consolation. But from no one did the 
mourner derive so much benefit as from 
his old friend colonel Somerton, who, 
being at this important moment tempo- 
rarily released from the duties of his 
profession, hastened to soothe the sor- 
rows in which he could sincerely sym- 
pathise ; for he, too, had a wife and 
children, and his frequent separations 
from objects so dear taught him how to 
estimate tj?c severity of this fatal stroke. 

In the piaises which sir Mcfrdaunt la- 
vished on the memory of his lamented 
an e ^ 0( l uence peculiar to grief, 
hitf friend fiisf. perceived, as he thought, 
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the germ of future good. * If/ said he 
internally, e we can so far fouse him as 
to get him into parliament at the ap- 
proaching election, and lead him into 
an active participation in public affairs, 
his mind may he restored: his kind, ge- 
nerous heart, employed for his country, 
will yet he capable of private happiness, 
and his children may then supply to him 
the loss which he now laments/ 

When this idea was mentioned in 
the confidential circle of the baronet's 
friends, it was so approved and Sup- 
ported, that, when the colonel was com- 
pelled to quit him, he had the satisfac- 
tion to leave him in the hands of those 
who were able to raise up that which he 
had planted ; and when, between two 
and three years afterwards, the conclu- 
sion of our long-protracted war restored 
him to his country, he found liis valued 
friend a busy man as the member for his 
county, not only hi high favor with the 
ministry, but exceedingly popular in his 
own neighbourhood, lor having resumed 
and increased all his public duties and 
extended avocations, without lessening 
in any degree his claims to private affec- 
tion as a father and a master. 

Colonel Somerton saw this with the 
purest pleasure ; and, during the short 
visit which circumstances enabled him 
to make at the haronct's seat, he was 
welcomed by him not only with the joy 
of a friend, hut with the gratitude of a 
man who had received a sensible obliga- 
tion. The society of the friendly officer 
was so valuable, that the l»est and 
warmest emotions, the school-day fer- 
vors of the heart, were awakened by it 
in the breast of him who was yet only a 
pupil in the school of political ambition, 
ami whose greatestobject appeared to be 
the power of securing the company of 
one so dear and so estimable. From this 
wish arose the question, f where will you 
pass the rest of your life ?' 

f I am the father (said the colonel) of 
three girls and one little boy, to whom 
his mother's jointure and my own small 
estate must descend : of course my path 
of duty is decided as a reduced officer. 
I shall fix my abode in a cheap country, 
and save money for my daughters/— 
‘ Yet to leave the world is not the way 
to establish them in life, my dear fel- 
low,' said the baronet.— 1 r I assure you* 
now I live more in the world, I see by a 
little management many things brought 

about that ' ‘ That neither ym nor I 

(rejoi ned the colonel ) could or would bring 
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about* my friend. No, no, my daughters 
shall neither be bought nor sold. 1 will 
struggle hard; as I have hitherto done, 
to educate them as gentlewomen, and to 
leave them such portions as may secure 
a single life from poverty, and prevent a 
married one from the reproach of bring- 
ing high blood and beggary into the fa- 
mily that may receive them. They bid 
fair to be pretty, and with such a mother 
they must be good ; the rest we must 
leave to Heaven/ 

8ir Mordaunt was deeply affected with 
this reference to a mother’s virtues : ho 
spoke highly of Mrs. Somerton, and pro- 
mised to visit the family without delay ; 
and, notwithstanding his various engage- 
ments, he fulfilled that promise, and 
was long remembered by the sweet child- 
ren, as e the good-natured gentleman 
who used to promise them husbands, 
and played with them, though he had 
so many letters to write?/ 

Time passed; the baronet’s engage-^ 
ments increased, and with them his po- 
pularity. His eldest son, a very promis- 
ing young man, became of age, took pos- 
session of his mother’s fortune, and, 
without betraying any thing indicative 
of offence to a father whom he honored, 
yet demonstrated an intention of acting 
for himself ; and, as he was in a situa- 
tion which rendered contention vain, sir 
Mordaunt would not contend with him. 

Imperceptibly the love of power and 
the hopes of ambition had crept upon the 
baronet ; and, sensible that his children 
were rising to maturity, it became the 
great, and as he thought the laudable 
business of liis life, to provide for them 
those connexions which should ensure 
them wealth and importance. — f Selina,’ 
said he, ‘has entered her seventeenth 
year, and really looks womanly : she is so 
handsome that lord Lipscombe will pro- 
bably be struck with her on his return, 
and the earl his father, knowing my in- 
fluence in a certain quarter, will hardly re- 
fuse consent, especially as he must know 
that his son wilt have nis own way ; for 
a more obstinate self-willed dog never 
existed. — Julia has not her sister’s per- 
son, but she is pretty, and has a great 
deal of wit : she shall marry sir-Hairy 
Firtree. I have thought of it eversince 
his wife died ; she wul be mistress of 
a noble establishment, and may bring 
children for his immense estate. He is 
yet a young man — my junior, if I recol- 
lect rightly, by two years or more; 
so much for iny daughters. Charlton 


must not marry, nor thiidt of any thing 
of the kind ; younger sons never ought, 
unless some direct political overture be 
made; and it is possible such may occur: 
lie is very handsome, and certainly cle- 
ver, though he does not apply to the 
study, either of the law or of legislative 
business with that diligence which I 
should wish him to exert. How foolish 
it is for him to set his heart on the army 
in a time of peace, when nothing can 
be expected from it. If Ibis penchant 
should not decline in one whose dispo- 
sition is all sweetness, it must be con- 
quered: such a father as 1 have been may 
demand implicit obedience ; and L mean 
that Charlton shall be one day a states- 
man, and 1 will carry my point.* 

Such were the father’s meditations on 
his children, who all tenderly loved him, 
and were likely to comply with all rea- 
sonable requisitions ; for they were al- 
ready aware that their busy anxious 
father, surrounded by the great, and yet 
stooping to curry favor with the foie, was 
not always at leisure to consider their 
wishes or enter into their feelings. He 
who was then so busy in great matteis 
could not always attend to little ones, 
and, if the equipage and appointments of 
his daughters were consistent with the 
wealth and pretensions of the father, it 
could hardly perhaps be expected that 
he should examine tne disposition or ana- 
lyse the wishes of young and sensitive 
hearts : otherwise, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he would have doomed his 
gentle pliant daughter to an union with 
one whom he declared obstinate and dis- 
obedient, and even foolish ; still less 
would he have decreed that her lively 
and less yielding sister should become 
the wife of a man who had neither the 
attractions which could awaken her af- 
fections, nor the abilities which could 
command her esteem. To control the 
wishes of Charlton, if they should point 
to marriage, might perhaps prove little 
less cruel. He was precisely of that cha- 
racter which is apt to feel love with en- 
thusiasm, and pursue it with chivalrous 
constancy: for, although his wishes in 
early life bad led him to seek the mili- 
tary profession, to which unquestionably 
he would have done honor by his cou- 
rage and conduct, yet no part of his cha- 
racter was more striking thitn the sen- 
sibility, gentleness, and affectionate dis- 
position he evinced from childhood, aud 
which, blending with the sprightliiicss 
of youth and the lofty bearing of a some- 
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wftittt romantic imagination rendered 
fiim alike captivating and amiable. In re- 
feigning his wishes to his father's views, 
he lost so much of his former gaiety, 
that the baronet prided himself on the 
cogency of his own arguments in favor 
bf that career of ambition which he had 
pointed out, and imputed that pensive 
air, which arose from the resignation of 
long-treasured ideas, to the premature 
considerations of a determined states- 
man. As, however, it was fashionable 
to wander over the continent, lie did not 
object to the desire which the younger 
son manifested to follow the steps of the 
elder. ( When you are in Italy, Charl- 
ton/ said he, on parting, ‘ do not fail to 
visit iny excellent friend Sornerton, who 
has now for two years resided near Como 
with his family : lie is the man whom 1 
value above all others, and to whom I 
should have committed you wholly, had 
the army become your destination. 1 
will write to him ; but your name will 
be a, sufficient introduction ; Somcrton 
will receive you as a son.' 

Sir Mordaunt did not over-rate the 
chance of his son's kind reception ; 
for both the colonel and his lady were 
still people who might be said f to live 
upon their hearts/ and to make amends 
to themselves for the long partings to 
which their young days were subject by 
treasuring all the best feelings of early 
life ; and their perfect confidence, their 
lively affection, tlieir warm relish of do- 
mestic intercourse, united to highly-cul- 
tivated taste, and the cheerfulness dif- 
fused over their circle by the vivacity of 
their blooming daughters, rendered tneir 
family delightful to every visitant. To 
Charlton it soon became charming even 
to fascination. He had just traveled far 
enough to awaken his imagination, ex- 
pand his ideas, and kindle the poetic en- 
thusiasm natural to a young and polished 
mind, endued with strong sensibility ; 
and it could not therefore fail to be plea- 
sant to meet with those who could par- 
take his emotions. He had also gone 
far enough to become (like most English- 
men) a little wearied with the want of 
home comforts, and disgusted with the 
dirt and ^disorder he had encountered. 
In the colonel's beautiful retreat, he 
found, as far as possible, the little ele- 
gances and 4 thc solid conveniences of an 
English gentleman's edtablishnu nt, com- 
bined with a simplicity, freedom, and 
ftrarintli of welcome, which he had never 
enjoyed before. It was imputed by the 


young travels to the air of Italy, its un- 
clouded sky, the soft breeze of the Lago 
Maggiore on whose banks they dwelt, 
the exquisite beauty of the romantic 
scenery, the classic associations which 
were elicited by every object; and per- 
haps each of these might contribute to 
the effect produced, while the main 
spring of that joy and serenity which 
soothed and fascinated the heart of Charl- 
ton arose from the exercise of that heart. 
It was the constant sense that all around 
him loved him and each other — it was the 
partaking of their little charities, joining 
in their schemes and their cares for the 
surrounding peasantry, feeling as the 
daughters felt when their mother was in- 
disposed or the father threatened with the 
gout, which, by involving him in their 
joys and sorrows, gave to life a new and 
inexpressible charm. lie had a perception 
of faculties for pleasure given to him, 
which were yet not strange, much less 
violent : it was a gently increasing stream 
of general love and social affection, not 
different from that which he had felt at 
home, but deeper, purer, brighter. 

These emotions were rendered more 
endearing and more vivid, from the piety 
which pervaded this little household, 
and which had naturally taken, in its 
external expression, somewhat of the 
character of the country. The whole 
party were musical ; and, when on the 
Sabbath-day the colonel officiated as 
the priest of the domestic congregation, 
and the sweet voices of his daughters 
ascended in hymns of praise to heaven, 
mingling the fervor of the Italian reli- 
gieuse with the simplicity of an upright 
Englishwoman, Charlton, humbled in 
spirit, yet exalted in hope and faith, ex- 
perienced the most sublime and affecting 
devotion. All that he had hitherto ima- 
gined as valuable in existence, or satis- 
factory in pursuit, faded before the sacred 
and interesting ideas which now inspired 
him. 

* Compared to the life they lead here, 
how busy yet dull, how magnificent but 
wearisome has been the past V said he — 
* how I wish that my sisters were on the 
banks of this lake, and that my father 
could fish, read, work and play, with the 
colpnc! ! Surely it ' would be a better 
mode of spending the evening of life 
than one which so harasses him as to 
leave him very little time for recreation 
in this world or preparation for the next.' 
But, whatever he thought on so deligate 
a matter a? his father's conduct, hucduld 
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not render it a common subject of dis- gentle Selina had an exprpwjpn which 
cussion with the family. With Emma almost alarmed a brother, become how 
alone , the second daughter, did he find only too capable of reading the looks of 
liimself empowered to discuss it, and tenderness. 

therefore he rowed her on the lake, wan- The next care of the busy father was 
dered with her over the mountain, lis- to procure a borough for Charlton ; and 
tened with her to the vesper hymn sung this brought in its train the chance of a 
by the nuns of the neighbouring con- high matrimonial connexion, to which 
vent, or read with her the sonnets of he had no inclination. When urged to 
Petrarch and the poems of Metastasio, oc- give his reason for declining it, lie could 
casionally adverting to his own thoughts, not plead engagement, since he had 
and to the wishes and feelings which never f told his love but he could not 
had taken possession of his heart. refrain from speaking of the beauty and 

Being suddenly recalled to England merit of Emma Somcrton, who was at 
in consequence of the marriage of his this time with the rest of her family on 
eldest sister, he felt for the moment a their route for England. Sir M or daunt, 
surprise that was almost terrific; but, as the once fondly attached husband, the 
lie really loved his sister more than he warm-hearted honorable friend, was now 
had ever done, and was also at this time to immersed in politics, so alive to the 
more imbued with obedience as a re- allurements of ambition, and so auxious 
ligious principle than he had ever been, to secure wealth as the means of pro- 
it became incumbent on him to pay im- moting it, that he heard the declaration 
mediate attention to the mandate/ On with impatience, forbade all thoughts of 
recollecting how long he had been a Emma lor the future, and positively 
guest in this garden of Edtn, he was prohibited his son from even visiting a 
astonished at the rapidity with which family to whom lie owed so much, and 
time had flown, and he felt himself only whom he had himself evidently thrown 
the more called upon for exertion. Tears into a situation which rendered such a 
were in the eyes of the young ladies connexion the most probable of all inci- 
wlien they parted from him, nor did one dents. As gratitude not less than love 
of them decline his fraternal kiss, though opposed the idea of submitting to this 
it is certain that Emma alone uttered no mandate, we cannot wonder that Chari- 
good wishes. Mrs. Soinerton expressed ton hastened to visit his friend, or tliat 
her sincere regret at his departure, and the very agitation under which he la- 
prayed that her own boy, on his attain- bored tended to hasten the declaration 
ment of manhood, might resemble him. of a passion cherished by memory and 
The colonel bustled about and looked approved by reason. The Somertons 
bold, that he might not betray ‘ the made only a short stay in town ; yet 
woman* at his heart ; but, in wringing they were surprised that a card was the 
his hand at parting, he gave way to his only attention they received from sir 
feelings, clasped him in a warm embrace, Mor daunt, and that the visits of his 
and declared that, in parting from his son were generally short and sometimes 
friend’s son. Ills feelings were so strongly passed in silence, abstraction, and ill- 
excited toward his own, that he would concealed sorrow, which soon alarmed 
certainly ere long revisit his native coun- the parents of the young lady, 
try, where the boy was now finishing Charlton, who was naturally the most 
his education. open and ingenuous of human beings, 

While Charlton was on his return, he could not, when questioned, deny the 
found that he dragged at each remove a situation in which he stood with his 
lengthening chain, and became sensible father. The colonel’s pride was conse- 
that his hopes of happiness rested on quently roused, and he hurried with his 
Emma Soroerton. He found that the family to a distant watering-place, for- 
hand of his beloved sister was disposed bidding farther correspondence, yet ex- 
of according to the wishes of her father, pressing the sincerest personal esteem for 
rather than in compliance with her own the unhappy lover. From tins period 
inclination ; arid the bustle of bridal Charlton tried all the means in his power 
visits and parade only bound him more to induce his father to consult that lie 
closely to the memory of those scenes should prosecute his addresses, but in 
in which he had been so happy. It was vain. A second splendid match w>s 
pleasant to sec sir Mordaunt gay, and now on the tapis for the younger dough- 
exulting, and busy ; but the eye of the ter, and the sentence for the youth was 
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cither celibacy or a wealthy marriage. 
In vain did he declare that his wishes 

Ibr^he bare means^of subsistence : the 
desire of aggrandising him in despite of 
himself was so woven into the baronet’s 
plans, that he compelled him to feel the 
evils of poverty, in order tliat he might 
learn the value of riches; and because 
in the modesty of his desires he was 
willing to be content with little, the 
fattier declared he should have nothing. 

For some time this state of opposition 
continued between the parent and a son 
who sincerely sought to honor him, but 
could not subscribe to bis opinions, or 
conform to bis will. Selina was married ; 
— Mordaunt, the elder brother, had a 
separate establishment; and the busy 
father saw not that discontent and dis- 
appointment were making rapid inroads 
on die health of Charlton, who became 
a prey to that sickness which arises 
from liope deferred. 

When die recess allowed Sir Mor- 
daunt to return to the scat of his ances- 
tors, he could not avoid seeing that 
Charlton looked ill, and (as he termed 
it) * humbled.* A few words of inquiry 
evinced that the son's affections were as 
fixed as ever. — ‘ You do not keep up 
any correspondence, surely ?* — f No, sir ; 
I shall not seek to render an excellent 
daughter obnoxious to her father, who 
has forbidden it to both of us.* ‘ Very 
proper ; he was always a sensible man.* 
There was something in the determined 
cold-heartedness of Sir Mordaunt’s pre- 
sent conduct, which affected Charlton 
far more deeply than all the former con- 
tests he had ever held with his father, 
and he left the room with a firmer step 
and a heightened color. He rode out that 
day, and did not return : Sir Mordaunt 
was president at a county meeting, and 
the circumstance did not attract atten- 
tion. 

As the baronet looked over the papers 
on the following morning, he exclaimed, 
‘ Upon my word, this is astonishing : it 
is here observed, that the young earl of 

is about to lead to the altar miss 

Somerton, with whom he formed an ac- 
quaintance in Italy. So, so, the younger 
son of a simple commoner was therefore 
rejected.* He now made comments on 
the pride. of the colonel; but his me- 
mory, and the natural probity of his 
heart, gave them all the lie : he became 
weary of hi$, own company, and im- 
patient lor that of his son. But Charl- 


ton was not to be found. He was traced 
to London, where he had called on his 
brother, who was not in town ; he had 
then sold his horse, and was no farther 
to be followed. 

Sir Mordaunt became alarmed even to 
misery, when he found in his progress 
that neither the colonel nor his pile yet 
blushing daughter knew what had be- 
come of the youth. He stood before his 
old friend with the feelings of a criminal ; 
hut his solicitude was evidently so great, 
and the object of it so justly dear to all, 
that he was not reproached by a look 
from any.of the family beyond the first 
moment. 

Sir Mordaunt went to Paris : his eldest 
son in great and sincere alarm joined in 
the search, hut in vain, each trying to 
console the other with the assurance that 
want of money would compel the lugi- . 
tivc to return soon. Weeks and months, 
however, elapsed, and no news arrived 
of the wanderer. Laboring under in- 
tense anxiety, the baronet visited the 
colonel, and found him on the point of 
setting out for Italy with his second 
daughter, whose health was extremely 
delicate. He had learned to suspect 
every one, and he instantly conceived 
the idea that Charlton was already there, 
and that an union was intended; but, as 
soon as the thin slight form of Emma 
was presented to his eyes, he felt that 
she would never frustrate his plans. 
* Tell me, I beseech you, my sweet girl/ 
said he , c where you believe Charlton to 
be?’ — f I do not know indeed, sir; but 
it is probable that he is on the hanks 
of the Lago Maggiore.* ‘ Why do you 
think so? you must have some reason** 
c Because I wish to be there myself.* 

Sir Mordaunt, in the distress occa- 
sioned by the loss of Charlton, bad re- 
covered so much of his former feelings 
as to understand this affecting sentiment. 
Accompanied by his son, he set out for 
Italy, and traversed the road with anxious 
impatience. Under the character of ‘ die 
sick Englishman, who lodged with an 
old servant of the good colonel, and who 
had walked himself almost to death,’ 
the baronet found that son whose frame 
had been lately a model of maulv beauty, 
and whose disposition and abilities were 
calculated to render him the delight of 
every circle in which he moved, and die 
blessing of all widi whom he was con- 
nected. 

What had liecn the slow- wearing suf- 
ferings, what the temporary consolations 
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of the imaginative exile, cannot now be 
known; for weakness had blunted the 
keenness of his perceptions, and subjected 
his mind at some times to slight de- 
lirium, and at others involved it in the 
stupor of indifference. When however 
he was informed that Emma was on 
her way thither, his color rose, and the 
brilliancy of his fevered glance was 
quickened ; he spoke rapidly, but in a 
low voice, about a grove, a chapel, die 
chant of evening hymns, and the setting 
sun. It was evident to all that his sun 
was for ever set, and bitter were the 
tears of those who beheld the tlreadful 
change, the hopeless situation, of one so 
lately the admired and the beloved of 
all. 

On the day when the colonel returned 
to seek his former habitation, in that 
sweet valley where the rose of love first 
sprang in these young hearts, and to- 
ward which the eyes and the hopes of 
poor Emma had many a day' been 
anxiously looking, he found the peasants 
hastening in various directions to the 
cottage of Jachimo, who had been a 
kind of factotum, to him during his re- 
sidence. Leaving the carriage on the 
road, he also was bending his steps thi- 
ther, when one of them recollected him, 
and, hailing him as a benefactor, inquired 
after the good signora and her beautiful 
daughter. He replied by inquiring about 
his old habitation. The answer was, that 
the English gentleman had taken it, but 
that he would soon be gone, for they 
were assembling now to bury his son, 
who had died at Jachimo’s cottage. ‘ Is 
Charlton dead? — Impossible !’ — f AlasJ 
he died of melancholy. They say it is 
the disease of his country ; but he was 
merry enough when he first came. How 
lie would sing and dash away in the boat 
with the young ladies, and how he loved 
to help us in the vintage !' 

The colonel heard no more ; his heart 
was smitten, nor was his conscience free 
from reproach; but he felt himself called 
upon to act, and, returning to his family, 
intimated the necessity of proceeding to 
Como, as Jachimo could not accommo- 
date them even for one night. The diffi- 
culty with which he spoke was attributed 
to his disappointment, and Emma faintly 
endeavoured to encourage him, by ob- 
serving ‘ that she could bear to, proceed ; 
but she added, ‘ Yet let us wait a little, 
dear papa, and look down the valley, for 
there appear many of our old neighbours 
assembling.' The cause for proceeding 


explained itself; for, as they wound 
along slowly through a precipitous part 
of the road, the funeral procession was 
obse rved in the valley below. Mrs. So- 
merton endeavoured to divert the atten- 
tion pf her daughter from an object of 
such melancholy interest, but found it 
impossible. * It is evidently the funeral 
of one who was deemed a heretic/ said 
she, ‘ probably a countryman of our 
own/ Mrs. Somcrton could not forbear 
to look out. ‘ And see where they go 
past the laurel hedge, and down to the 
jutting rock which we used to call our 
altar, and where Charlton Sack ville wrote 
verses, dedicating it to his mother/— 1 * I 
trust/ said Julia, * we shall see him soon, 
and then he will write verses on a gayer 
subject.' — ‘ They stop there,* said the in- 
valid — e do they not stop ?' 

The agony depicted in her countenance 
alarmed her mother, and drew the colo- 
nel to her assistance. Emma eagerly 
clasped her father round the neck ; she 
besought him by gestures to take her 
out of the carriage, and pointed to a 
spot of turf, on which she wished to be 
seated. Her desire was instantly com- 

E lied with ; restoratives were brought to 
er, which she accepted with thankful- 
ness and avidity, while her strained eyes 
were still directed toward the group be- 
low. At length she placed an arm round 
the neck of either parent, and whisper- 
ing blessings on them, said, e Bury mo 
beside him .' — ‘ My love, what do you 
mean ?’ said the mother : but there was 
no reply — the long-lingering spirit had 
flown with the extinction of its hopes. 

From this awful circumstance it oc- 
curred that those who had been so cause- 
lessly separated in life were in death 
united. On that very night the wasted 
frame of Emma was laid on the bed 
where Charlton had breathed his last, and 
there did the scalding tears of his re- 
pentant father bedew that pale form, 
which in the days of infancy he, had 
courted, in those of womanhood rejected. 
His sorrow bespoke the severity t>f his 
punishment; and the colonel, on this 
melancholy occasion, was unwilling to 
increase the unhappiness of one toward 
whom he had for many years experienced 
the sincerest friendship : yet it is certain 
that he frequently added to the self* 
reproaches of the baronet, by uttering 
his own. * Alas !' he would exclaim, 
‘ how could I, who had witnessed and 
encouraged the tender paqpian of these 
artless and excellent young creatures, in 
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fee*‘fAn60& pride #8 toy *heortfbrbid 
theconiinuamse of arepardiwhich th oh 
very virtue* rtsdered unchangeable ? I 
had not lost the memory of my feelings 
ht the world of ambition, nor hardened 
my heart in the cold atmosphere of po~ 
Hass. The proof of connubial happiness 
and virtue was felt ill my own house- 
hod, as not depending on wealth or 
tftdendar. Oh ! Emma, my child, why 
did I not endow thee as well as I was 
able, and give thee to one who was rich 
in every virtue and every grace? In 
this country even I could have given 
you competence.' 

* In mercy forbear these exclamations, 
they are daggers to my heart/ would sir 
Mordaunt cry ; * but yet I know that, 
though my conduct has been unjusti- 
fiable, my love for Chariton was un- 
bounded ; that my regard for you was al- 
ways of the warmest kind ; and that natu- 
rally I have no sordid love of money. I 
look back upon the past as a dream of sin 
and sorrow, not less dreadful than un- 
accountable.' 

* It has been your error, sir Mordaunt/ 

said the weeping mother, ‘ to forget that 
ever you were young, and to force con- 
duct upon the young to which they were 
unequal : it is now your punishment to 
feel again the sensibility that never re- 
turns to the heart from which it has 
been driven, without making terrible 
reprisals/ — f You are right, Mrs. Somer- 
toir; and I feel that the effects of my 
past cruelty to Chariton, and through 
nim to Emma, will be to bring my own 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ; byt 
suffer me not to go thither before you 
demonstrate your forgiveness by bestow- 
ing your youngest darling on my eldest 
son/ H- — . 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN ASHAN- 
TEK, BY JOSEPH DUPUIS. 

The contest in which we are involved 
with the Ashantee kingdom gives inter- 
est and importance to the curious jour- 
nal which now appears before us. Ten 
years ago, we scarcely knew that such a 
nation existed ; and it was supposed to 
be a branch of the negro race, not supe* 
rior in any respect to the maritime tribes ; 
but the investigations of Mr. Bowdich 
tended to place the Ashantees on a higher 
footing, and he claimed for them a di- 
stinguished rank among the African com- 
munities/ Mr, Dupuis* being his ma- 


jesty's envoy, w?M5 equally fay<pdwith 
opportunities of observation ana inquiry* 
and his narrative and remarks arc ap- 
parently correct and well-founded. , Jtc 
imputes the rupture to the misconduct 
of the colonial rulers, rather than to the 
ferocity of the barbarian king: but this 
is a point which we are not called upon 
to discuss. He speaks in high terms of 
the military strength and power of the 
kingdom, which, about a cenjtury ago, 
was raised by the talents and spirit of 
Sai-Tooto, styled the Great, from com- 
parative insigniiic&nce to the dignity of 
extensive dominion. 

Our author, in his way to the Ashantee 
capital, passed through tho territories of 
the Fan tees, who are less warlike than 
their hostile neighbours, and ; also less 
civilised. When he reached Kikiwhary 
with his associates, ‘ their quarters (ho 
says) were continually surrounded by 
spectators, chiefly women and children, 
whose anxiety to gain a glimpse of our 
persons was occasionally checked by an 
impulse of terror when we approached 
them. The smiling countenances which 
graced these beauties convinced me that 
tlieir destiny was a happier one than the 
generality of their sex enjoy in Fantee. 
Their lascivious glances, accompanied 
by signs, which &uld not be miscon- 
strued, convinced me also that these 
ladies, however superior to the Fantees, 
participated with them in a certain fail- 
ing. 1 was, besides, assured that many 
of the wives and daughters of men in 
power were employed, in the way of 
traffic, to practise the seductive , charms 
of beauty, to inveigle the impassioned 
and unwary of the other sex, in order to 
create a palaver, which commonly ter- 
minated in fines or slavery. , When the 
slave-trade was legalised on the coast, if 
was an usual mode of entrapping yoqth ; 
and those who were incapable nf re- 
deeming their persons from bondage 
suffered the severity of this pernicious 
law, and were in most cases sold in the, 
public markets tor exportation to the 
West Indies/ . • v 

Having, on a former occasion* given 
a sketch of the general character, of the 
Ashantee people, and noticed the sp)en-, 
did parade and pompous ceremonies 
which attended a presentation of somu 
of our countrymen to the king, we.no w 
advert to the various particulars which 
indicate, the state of religion among them, 
and exemplify the hold, and determined 
character and unfeeling disposition of 
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<mr royal antagonist, who, If the report 
of his death be true, may be Supposed 
to have lert a successor of the same 
stamp. 

Their religion is rather a mass of su- 
perstition than a system of true piety, 
and it allows the practice of the most 
brutal cruelty. On this subject some in- 
formation was obtained from the leader 
of a Moslem tribe, who said, that they 
were in general mere heathens, and that 
the chiefs were infidels, not excepting 
the king himself, who would however 
sometimes give ear to the law of Mo- 
hammed, and did not, like the king of 
Dahomy, persecute or oppress the ‘ pro- 
phet's children/ 

They never undertake any national 
concerns without invocations to the dei- 
ties, conjurations, or incantations ; and 
these mysteries can be performed only 
on particular days of the week or month. 
They are also influenced by dreams, take 
divinations from the flight of a bird or 
the track of an insect, and attend to other 
points equally absurd and inconsequen- 
tial. 

‘ When the king was about to open 
the campaign against Gaman, he col- 
lected his priests, to invoke the royal 
fetish , and perform the necessary orgies 
to ensure success. These ministers of 
superstition sacrificed thirty-two male 
and eighteen female victims, as an ex- 
piatory offering to the gods; but the 
answers from the priests being deemed 
by the council still devoid of inspira- 
tion, the king was induced to make a 
custom at the Bepulchres of his ancestors, 
where many hundreds bled. This, it is 
affirmed, propitiated the wrath of the 
adverse gods. The priests then prepared 
a certain fetish compound, which they 
delivered to the king, with an injunction 
to bum the composition daily in a con- 
secrated fire-pot within the palace, and 
upon no account to neglect the fire, so 
as to suffer It to go out; for, as long as 
the sacred flame devoured the powder, 
he would triumph over his foes. 

€ When he joined his army, he com- 
missioned his eldest Bister (then govern- 
ess of the kingdom) to attend strictly 
to the sacred mystery, telling her that 
his crown and life depended upon her 
vigilance and the fulfilment of his order. 
He selected also three wives, to whom 
he was more attached than to the rest, 
to watch by turns over the mysterious 
rites, in conjunction with hiB sister. 
During his absence, this arbitress of kis 
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fate formed a connexion tfidi a dfcf Of 
Bouromy, whose ambition eng&Mrtcd a 
plan to seat himself upon the throne. 
In this conspiracy* Seventeen of Iko 
king's wives and their families are isud 
to have joined; the fire-pot waa broken 
to pieces, and the chief commenced arm- 
ing his party, But the king, who had 
sustained heavy losses in the early part 
of the war, and wsb unable to account 
for the audacity of the enemy, performed 
an incantation over a certain talisman* 
which gave an insight, into what was 
transacting in the capital. He therefore 
despatched a body of men under Ouso 
Cudjo, who, after an impotent struggle 
on the part of the enemy, effectually 
crushed the rebellion. When the king 
returned home, he called a council to 
deliberate upon the punishment due to 
the offenders, and it was decreed that 
his wives should suffer death by decapi- 
tation. His sister, to prevent the pro- 
fanation of spilling royal blood, was 
ordered to be strangled. The chief, her 
paramour, and all those of his party, 
were doomed to the most cruel deaths 
at the grave of the king's mother. Tliese 
sentences were carried into prompt exe- 
cution; and it is affirmed that above 
seven hundred people were sacrificed, 
or fell in resisting the royal forces/ 

It appears that many of his wives 
were soon after put to death, some for 
only an imaginary offence against deco- 
rum, and others on suspicion of infidelity . 
The former were actually cut to pieces 
in his presence, and the execrable tyrant 
exulted in the horrible sight. 

The fondness of this barbarian for 
war was manifested in an interview with 
the envoy . — * The wars of the king were 
troduced as a topic of general discus- 
sion. That of Gaman was the favorite 
subject, and he occasionally took up the 
thread of the narrative, or elucidated 
such events as were perhaps not gene- 
rally known. As he caused the linguists 
to interpret to me the particular feats of 
himself and the king of Banna, his eyes 
sparkled with fiery animation, aud at 
one period he threw himself iuto a sort 
of theatrical attitude, which appeared to 
be unpremeditated and unaffected. lie 
then seemed to be wrapped up within 
himself in delightful cogitations, and at 
this crisis some of the auditors, like the 
bards of c olden time,' rose to the hum 
of the war-song, and recited their part* 
in a pleasing mellifluous ^strain. The 
king enjoyed tlip scene in ecstasy, and 
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frequently motioned with Ws body, ami 
foafc'in cadence with the metre of the 
verse. This reverie and the recitation 
occupied many minutes, and were ulti* 
mately succeeded by irony and satire 
catt upon the memory of his fallen 
enemy. 6 His scull was broken/ said 
the king; c but 1 would not lose the 
trophy, and now I have made a similar 
scull of gold. This is for my great cus- 
toms, that all the people may know I am 
the king/ 

Even in festivals, which ought to 
breathe a benevolent and pacific spirit, 
bloodshed is the order of the day. The 
festival of the Little Adai was ushered 
in by the discharge of fire-arms and the 
sound of many barbarous instruments. 

( Numbers of victims were offered up to 
the gods, although secretly, in the palace 
and the houses of the chieftains. The 
poorer classes sacrificed cattle or poultry. 
The city itself exhibited the most de- 
plorable solitude, and the few human 
beings who were courageous enough to 
show themselves in the streets tied at 
the approach of a captain, and barri- 
caded the doors of their huts, to escape 
the danger of being shot or sacrificed. 
Tlie doleful cries of the women vibrated 
from several quarters of the city, and 
the death-horns and drums within the 
palace seemed to stupify the obnoxious 
prisoners and foreign slaves with horror, 
as they contemplated the risk they were 
exposed to. 1 wandered about during 
this awful day, until fatigue and disgust 
led me tojetvk uiy quarters/ 

It is said that most of the victims at 
this solemnity were prisoners of war : 
but that consideration is no excuse for 
such a deliberate violation of the laws of 
humanity. When Napoleon gave orders 
for the massacre of his captives near 
Jaffa, he alleged that most of them had 
engaged not to serve against the French, 
and had broken their parole; but the 
act, in the case of every victim, was 
still a base anil flagitious murder. 


A CANADIAN HORSE-RACE, AND OTHER 
SPORTS. 

I oNc* went (says Mr. Talbot) to a 
race, that 1 might witness the speed of the 
chcvav.v, as they cantered over a quarter 
of a mile course. Four horses started 
for a bet of 10,000 feet of board tt. The 
riders were cbimsy-Iodking fellows, boot- 
less and co&tics*. Before they started, 


and other Sports. [September 

every one seemed anxious to bet upon 
some om or other of the horses. Wagers 
were offered in every part of the field* 
and 1 was soon assailed by a host of fol- 
lows, requesting me to take their offers. 
The first who attracted my notice said, 
he would bet roe a Itarrcl of salt jtork 
that Split- the- wind would win the day. 
When 1 refused to accept this, another 
offered to bet me 3000 cedar shingles 
that Washington would distance ‘ every 
d — -d scrape of them/ A third person 
tempted me with a wager of sausages 
against cheese, that Prince Edward 
would be distanced. A fourth, who ap- 
peared to be a shoemaker, offered to 
stake a raw ox-liide against half of its 
weight in tanned leather, that Columbus 
would be either first or second. Five or 
six others, who seemed to be partners in 
a pair of blacksmith* s bellows, expressed 
their willingness to wager them against 
a barrel of West- Indian molasses , or 
20 dollars in cash. In the titbole course 
of my life, I never witnessed so ludicrous 
a scene. I succeeded for a while in pre- 
serving my gravity ; hut the wind of the 
bellows blew every trace of seriousness 
away, and 1 laughed so heartily, that 1 
believe the owners of this unwieldy ar- 
ticle imagined 1 had detected some of 
them iti making an American bull. 1 
dare venture to say, that 10,000 dollars, 
at h ast, were lost and won in property, 
at this race, when not a single piece of 
coin was in the possession of any one 
present. «. 

When the race was over, wrestling 
commenced, which was soon succeeded 
by boxing in the modern style of rough 
and tumble. This detestable practice is 
very general in Canada; and nothing 
can be more abhorrent to good sense and 
feeling. Instead of fighting like men 
whose passions have gained a momentary 
ascendency over their reason {which 
would to all intents be bad enough), they 
attack each other with the ferociousness 
of bull-dogs, and seem in earnest only 
to disfigure each other’s faces, and to 
glut their eyes with the sight of Mood. 
The contest always opens with a turn at 
wrestling, for they never dream of ap- 
plying their knuckles ; and he who lias 
the misfortune to be thrown generally 
suffers a defeat. The principal object of 
the combatants appears to be the calcu- 
lation of eclipses; or, in other words, 
their whole aim is bent on tearing out 
each others eyes ; in doing which, they 
make the fore-finger of tne right hand 
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fmt in their antagonist's hall 1 , and With 
the thumb — as they term it — gougeout 
the dag-lights. Jf they fail in this kU 
tempt,' they depend entirely oii their 
teeth for conquest ; and a fVaction of the 
nose, half of an ear, or a piece of a lip, 
is generally the trophy of the victor. The 
battle hever breaks up before one of the 
combatants exclaims Enough / which is 
seldom the case until he finds hmiself 
disabled by the loss of blood, or a severe 
invasion of his optic, his olfactory at 
auditory nerves, in these brutal con- 
tests no person ever attempts to inter- 
fere, even if it is necessary to do so for 
the preservation of human life : but the 
moment that this cry is heard, hostilities 
cease, and the parties, if able, rise up 
and exhibit their mangled forms, tty 
these savage engagements many persons 
arc disfigured in the most barbarous and 
shocking manner. Are you not amazed 
that a peoule, who claim the character 
of being cgnlised , can take any pleasure 
in beholding such appalling sights,— 
to say nothing of being personally con- 
cerned in them? And yet a custom, 
nearly similar to this, is said still to ex- 
ist in Lancashire and part of Yorkshire *. 

- - - - And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, docs not blush, 
And hang his head to think himself a man ? 

‘ It docs not much astonish me, that, 
iu a country like Canada, the inhabit- 
ants of which live in a half-savage and 
a half-civilised state, men should he 
found to revel iu the common use of the 
most vicious enormities: but I am greatly 
surprised to bear that a practice so vile 
and revolting to humanity, so derogatory 
from the dignity of man, so far beneath 
what should be the ideas of creatures 
endowed with understanding, however 
obscured by the clouds of ignorance, is 
allowed to exist in England, that lumi- 
nary of the moral world ! In various 
American companies, when I have pre- 
sumed to reprobate this cruel usage, to 
my , no small confusion have I always 
been met with a plea of justification ; 
and / England set us the example l* has 
invariably been the sweeping stroke to 
level all my arguments. To such au ex- 

* Boxing, wrestling, and other rude sports, 
arc undoubtedly practised both in the north 
and south of England ; and one man wilt en- 

deavour to give another a Mack eye , or draw 
ehret from his nose ; but the deliberate cruelty 
at gouging is no part of the British sj&tem of 
fighting.— Eu. 


NeapoiUan Ckdrmtvr. 

tent is this method of bmhg carried hr 
the southern states of America, that* 
when the people of Ncw-Kngland or 
those of Canada observe a man who has 
only one eye, and the place where the 
other is not, they commonly say that he 
has received a Virginian brand" * ’ 


A NEW ESTIMATE OF THE NEAPOLITAN 
CHARACTER. 

A peculiar feature (says Mr. Vlcus- 
seux) which strikes me in the character 
of the Neapolitans, is their Booming indif- 
ference to the opinion which strangers may 
entertain of their countrymen. The first 
expressions 1 heard from natives oil my 
entering the harbour, and which 1 have 
since heard frequently repeated, were 
violently abusive of tlicir own nation, 
accusing their countrymen of want of ho- 
nor, faith, and charity. A Neapolitan 
will often express his disdain of his own 
countrymen in the presence of strangers, 
so as to puzzle these about tho manner 
how to behave on such an unexpected 
occasion. A person of my acquaintance, 
finding himself once in this awkward 
position, and not knowing what to say 
in compliment to his over-modest guests, 
attempted, at least, to extol their so- 
briety, but he was immediately contra- 
dicted by an assurance, that even this 
virtue, so generally ascribed to the Ita- 
lians, no longer existed at Naples. My 
friend, seeing his officious civility so 
bluntly rejected, now joined in abusing 
the whole nation, as he perceived it to be 
agreeable to the sentimeutsof his hearers. 
This disposition is not to be found, 1 
believe, among any other people ; for in 
general we see that individuals of all 
countries, from the lowest and most un- 
civilised hordes, up to the greatest na- 
tions, are eager to assert the superiority 
of their countrymen. The ouly expla- 
nation of this phenomenon seems to be, 
that these people, being really persuaded 
of the inferiority of their moral state, by 
the daily experience they have of it in 
their intercourse with their countrymen, 
and by comparing their behaviour with 
that of the numerous strangers who visit 
their country, cannot help Expressing 
what they feel on this subject, with ail 
their natural vivacity. Shame, the last 
lingering attendant of virtue, seems to 
be lost in the general corruption, and 
patriotism to have fled -from tire soil. 
There is a strong prejudice in other parts 
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of 1 1 tlSy -agaffosl 5 the Neapolitans; and 
many* of ;the fatter seem to be bo con- 
vinced of this, as to appear unwilling, 
when abroad, to ackitowlege themselves 
as 'such. A young gentleman, a native 
of' this country, but of Tuscan extrac- 
tion, while traveling in Lombardy, was 
introduce ! into a company where the 
usual, question was put to him, * what 
countryman was he?' He answered, 
that he was a Florentine ; which rather 
surprised his hearers, as he did not pro- 
nounce Italian with the Tuscan accent; 
upon which he added, that by accident 
(comhinazione) lie was born at Naples, 
Brntta comhinazione , e a most unlucky 
accident,' was the immediate reply. It 
happens, at the same time, that of all 
Italians the Neapolitans are most tena- 
cious of their broad accent, of which 
they very seldom divest themselves, even 
after a long residence abroad, so that 
they are generally recognised on speak- 
ing a few words. 

Ileccncy and delicacy are npt conspi- 
cuous in the manners of the inhabitants 
of this country. Every thing is done in 
public; the conversation runs upon the 
most extraordinary topics, and with as 
little disguise as possible. Boys are seen 
running about the streets, especially near 
the sea, in a state of nakedness, or nearly 
so. The entrances and stairs of the houses 
and palaces are filled with every kind of 
nuisance. The windows and balconies 
are generally left open, so that every 
thing is to be seen which is going on in 
a neighbour's house. Neapolitans of al- 
most all classes, when they come home, 
during the summer, that is to say, six 
months in the year, take off their coats 
and neckcloths, and sit down to dinner 
with their shirt-sleeves tucked up to their 
elbows. Ladies perform their toilette 
with the doors of their dressing-rooms 
ajar, in sight of servants and visitors. 
All this, however, admits some excuse, 
as the heat of the weather is in a great 
measure one of the principal causes of 
such indelicate customs. * 

The greatest familiarity prevails be- 
tween masters and servants. The former 
often joke and laugh with the latter, and 
talk confidentially of their srffkirs and In- 
trigues before them ; some even plav at 
cards with them: it is natural, therefore, 
to expect no*reverence nor subordination 
from domestics who are the confidants of 
all their master’s foibles or vices. This 
renders Neapolitan servants perhaps the 
very worst in the world. They are dirty, 


lazy, careless, insolent, and unfaithftd. 
They are in general notoriously disho- 
nest, so as to steal the paltriest- things 
that fall in their way. MoBt of them, 
especially when out of livery, would 
think it beneath them to carry a bundle, 
or any thing in their hands tnrough the 
streets, and will actually refuse to do so, 
and employ a porter for the purpose. 
Gambling, sleeping, and defaming their 
masters, are the pastimes in which they 
spend the greater phrt of the day. By 
their means, all die secrets of their 
masters and mistresses are made known 
to the world. Still the difficulty of find- 
ing better servants, and the danger of 
changing for the worse, make their em- 
ployers put up with them. If threatened 
to be turned out, they answer with the 
greatest impudence that their masters 
will not be the better by the change: 
it is a general saying amongst them, that 
they can give tne law to their masters. 
Foreigners generally provide themselves 
with servants from the north of Italy, 
who have a better reputation for honesty; 
most of the custom-house porters are also 
from that part of the country. 

A disposition to laziness prevails among 
the inhabitants of Naples, and this is a 
source of vice and indigence : In otia nata 
Parlhcnope, W ork is done in a bad and 
slovenly manner; the principal object 
of workmen seems to be to cneat their 
masters, and labor as little as they Can 
for their wages. A Neapolitan of the 
working class goes to dinner regularly 
at twelve o'clock, and scarce any pro- 
spect of gain will make him delay this 
most important business; after runner 
he generally lies down for a couple of 
hours ; most of the shops are shut from 
one to four o'clock during the greater 
part of the year. Thus these people 
slumber away their lives, and are conse- 
quently enervated and effeminate. Even 
tne exercise of speech seems often to be 
burthensome to them : when not com- 
pelled by their passions or some other 
strong motive, they prefer expressing 
themselves by gestures. A stranger in- 
quiring his way, or any other question, 
can hardly brmg them to articulate a 
monosyllable in answer. I have seen 
a barber sitting gravely in his shop and 
dozing while his workmen attended to 
business, and a boy was fanning him 
and driving the flies from his face. This 
general inclination to indolence and to 
the do fee far nientc accounts in a great 
pleasure for the misery of the lower 
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clime*, which is greater here than J 
have seen in any other country, and is 
particularly striking on holidays, and 
at their numerous festivals and proces- 
sions, where thousands of Undressed 
people are to be seen, with scarce a per- 
son among them having on a sciamberga 
or decent coat. 

Another source of poverty is the 
thoughtlessness with which they con- 
tract marriages, without having any 
means of subsistence. The little money 
the parties can bring together is often 
barely sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the marriage ceremony and of the 
nuptial dinner, and to provide them 
with a straw pallet, after whieh they 
are left to meet the morrow as well as 
they can ; and it must be observed that 
they have not the resource of parish re- 
lief. The women are very prolific, and 
give birth to swarms of little wretches, 
who run about the streets half starved, 
half naked, and dirty; and of whom 
those that escape death marry in their 
turn as soon as they are of age : thus a 
mendicant generation is continually per- 
petuated. Mothers earry their little ones 
in their arms from house to house, en- 
deavouring to excite pity and to support 
themselves by begging. A man who 
earns about eight-pence in a day will 
think of marrying without any scruple. 
All women, young or old, handsome or 
ugly, maids or widows, think of nothing 
but marriage; it is the only scope of 
their actions, the goal which they all 
have in view. 

The men of this country are a stout 
good-looking race. As for the women, 
there is less beauty among them than in 
any other part of Italy. One sees few 
pleasing countenances among the young 
women ; the expression of their features 
is in general far from being agreeable ; 
their looks are too bold and daring, their 
voices coarse and masculine, and their 
complexions very sallow. Corpulence 
seems to be here an appendage of beauty. 
This is also the Moorish idea of beauty, 
for which mothers in Barbery cram their 
daughters with konskoussu , that they may 
attract one day the notice of their lords. 
I am almost tempted to believe, that, in 
this as well as in other instances, one 
might trace at Naples the influence of 
tho vicinity of Africa. The scarcity of 
beauty, arid especially of grace, in most 
Neapolitan women, may be attributed 
to the joint effects of their gross diet, 
and want of comforts; to the violence 


of their pilous, thdr#«dent*fy life* 
and a deficiency of care and att&nticm to 
their dress and carriage. AH tbe*e» fail- 
ings are particularly striking to Solbf 
reigner coming from Fktrftice, Homo, 
or Genoa,— those three nurseries ofi to# 
women. The Neapolitans, however, tod 
no fault with thoir country women 
the contrary, these always find admirers* 
whether young or old, good-looking wr 
plain ; and in this respect Naples might 
really be called the paradise of women* 
It is but fair to observe, that the heat 
of the climate, and the volcanic and sul- 
phuric atmosphere of Naples, must have 
their share in spoiling the complexion of 
females, in giving them the sallow hue 
that they all have, and in relaxing their 
fibres, so that a woman may he consi- 
dered old at the age of thirty, while at 
fourteen girls are already full-grown, 
liut neither the climate nor their mode 
of living can take away from them their 
dark shining eyes, their naturally ex- 
pressive mouths (when not distorted by 
their broad lengthened pronunciation), 
or their delicate hands and feet, which 
almost rival those of the Spanish beau- 
ties. 

The people of this country do not tnix 
in general much illusion or spirituality 
in their tender passions. Love is not 
here — 

A light f?om heaven, 

A spark of that immortal fire 

With angels shared, by Allah given 
To lift from earth each low desire. 

The Neapolitan Cupid is of a lower cast ; 
he is the blind child of nature — the off- 
spring of the earth and climate— ho is 
terrestrial, undisguised, and bold. The 
want of proper education and of instruc- 
tion in women, the idleness in which they 
loiter away their time, the indecent scenes 
they have continually before their eyes, 
the bad example from their early youth, 
and the corrupt morals of the men, —all 
these causes, united to the heat of the 
climate and the common use of wine 
and spices, arc more than sufficient to 
account for the relaxed manners and too 
free behaviour of the sex in mineral; 
angels alone could remain unaffected by 
such an atmosphere. Their neighbours 
and half-countrywomen, the Sicilian fair, 
living under the influence of » still hotter 
climate, and in the midst of a nature 
more luxuriant, are equally amorous, but 
they mix with their passion a greater 
share of feeling and enthusiasm. Their 
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national songs are full of pathos sad 
tenderness ; their pastorals breathe the 
fire of ted affection exalted by a burning 
imagination^ Little of the kind is to be 
found at Naples* The gallantry of the 
Sicilians rattier resembles that of the 
aaofcnt Athenians; the gallantry of the 
Neftpelttana appears to be more like that 
of the Asiatics. The Sicilian women aro 
bewitching, dangerous creatures, sus- 
ceptible of all the tenderness, the self- 
davotedness, and the madness of love : 
there is often a romantic generosity in 
them, which renders them capable of 
the greatest sacrifices for the object of 
their attachment. Absence is the only 
rock against which their constancy is in 
danger of being wrecked, as it is pithily 
but candidly expressed in the proverb ; 
Lontano dagli occhi , lontano dal cuore . 

Marriages at Naples among the upper 
classes are, as every where else, decided 
by considerations of rank and fortune ; 
but the rest of the population run into 
the opposite extreme. Matcltes are im- 
prudently made in consequence of capri- 
cious ana sudden inclinations, the nup- 
tial vows are soon forgotten, recrimina- 
tion and disgust follow close, and thence 
to infidelity there is but a step. The 
above remarks on the Neapolitan women 
admit, of course, numerous exceptions : 
indeed there are to be met in this city 
many families in every rank of life, who 
might be taken for models of moral rec- 
titude, the more to be admired on ac- 
count of the temptations to which they 
stand exposed; and, among the better 
sort of tradesmen, the greatest regularity 
of habits prevails. 

Apathy and carelessness are prevail- 
ing features of the Neapolitan character. 
These people only live in the present : 
all their desires are concentrated in the 
eiyoyment of the moment. This dis- 
position renders them fond of gambling; 
that exercise, by rousing their dormant 
energies,posse8ses great charms for them ; 
and the demvingliope of making their 
fortune in one night attracts crowds to 
the fatal table. It is a common prac- 
tice among many people in this country 
to promise any thing to captivate the 
friendship of a person present, without 
giving thtemselves the trouble of con- 
sidering whether they will be able to 
perform what they have engaged them- 
selves to do ; consequently, tittle trust as 
to be put in their words. When Vesu- 
vine thunders .aloud, or an earthquake 
threatens them with destruction — when 


fiery streams vomited from the roaring 
mouth of the volcano roll on, carrying 
devastation over the plains below-*- when 
the air is darkened by clouds of smoke 
and showers of ashes, the Neapolitans 
fall on their knees, fast, do penance, and 
follow the processions barefooted ; but 
as soon as the roar has ceased, the flame 
has disappeared, and the atmosphere lias 
recovered its wonted serenity, they re# 
turn to their usual mode of life, they 
sink again to their former level, and tiio 
tinkling sounds of the tamlmrello call 
them again to the lascivious dance of 
the tarantella, 

A want of decorum and of good-breed- 
ing is observable in their manners. They 
are noisy and disorderly in their parties, 
indiscreet in their questions and re- 
flexions, indelicate and vulgar in their 
language, vain, boastful, and exagge- 
rating. In point of science and litera- 
ture, they are behind the rest of the 
Italians; yet they can boast of some 
illustrious names among their country- 
men. The most learned class is that of 
the lawyers : indeed, the law is the only 
profession at Naples in which a man of 
abilities may hope to advance, and to 
reach the highest stations. The lawyers 
have in a certain manner the best part 
of the property of the kingdom in their 
hands, as there is hardly perhaps a land- 
holder but has two or three causes pend- 
ing before the courts. This is one of 
the greatest evils of this country; a 
lawyer and a suit are indispensable ap- 
pendages of property. Some of the prin- 
cipal families have suits which have been 
carried on for a century, and for which 
a certain sum is yearly appropriated, 
although the business never advances, 
and at last the expenses swallow up the 
whole capital. 

Mechanical arts have made little pro- 
gress at Naples, although the people 
boast of the china of their royal manu- 
factory, of the cutlery of Campo Basso, 
the woollen cloths of Arpino, theirguitars 
and strings, and their carriages, which 
are certainly the best specimens of their 
workmanship. Still the arts are here 
in their infancy, and persons who can 
afford to pay for the refinements of life 
are obliged to get them from Franco, 
England, and Germany. The articles 
of furniture made at Naples are clumsy, 
heavy, and unfinished ; their doors, win- 
dow-frames, and shutters, never dose 
Well, and admit the air through innu- 
merable interstices, so that, on a rainy 
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or dully day, one is obliged to run out 
of die house to warm oneself. The best 
jewellers, milliners, tailors, and shoe- 
makers, are foreigners ; the best restau- 
rateurs are Milanese ; the only circu- 
lating library is kept by a Frenchmans 
in the same manner the architect who 
has erected the colonnade in front of the 
king’s palace is a native of Lombardy ; 
a German has established a cotton ma- 
nufactory ; and the principal merchants 
and bankers at Naples are also strangers ; 
all which is certainly not to the credit 
of the natives. 

From all that 1 have said, it will 
appear that the Neapolitans are pos- 
sessed of many good natural qualities, 
which either are slumbering in them, or 
are not directed towards proper and 
beneficial objects ; yet the elements exist 
with which many things might be effect- 
ed : and the mass of the nation, particu- 
larly in the provinces, is rather below 
civilization than advanced to the ex- 
treme of corruption; their minds arc 
like an unbroken soil, which contains 
all its primitive strength and fertility, 
and which, with the help of a skilful 
laborer, might bring forth an abundant 
and valuable harvest. An able and 
patriotic ministry, enjoying the full con- 
fidence of the sovereign, might effect 
wonders in this country. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE QUALITIES AND 
EFFECTS OF STilONO OK FERMENTED 
UQlTOllS, 

by Mr. Thomas Hare . 

The most destructive class of fer- 
mented liquors, commonly known as spi- 
rits, are all to be regarded as modifica- 
tions of alkoliol or spirit of wine, more 
or less diluted, and flavoured with ex- 
traneous matters, according to the in- 
terests of caprice or avarice. I n the sto- 
mach, they destroy its natural poweis, 
and progressively those of every other 
alimentary organ. Separating from the 
common volume of circulating blood, 
their volatile parts undermine the sen- 
sorial powers, by collecting in the ven- 
tricles of the brain. The circulation 
anil the nervous system being impaired 
by the use of them, the muscular powers 
fail ,* and all the infirmities of extreme 
age are prematurely incurred. Inordi- 
nate drinkers find their heads less and 
less readily affected by the exhilarating 


stimulus uf spirituous liqwrs, istfeey 
continue to indulge in them, bocatisey 
through the enfeebled state *of the sto- 
mach, they are more slowly received 
into the circulating blood ; end because 
the circulation itself, being rendered bf 
the same cause progressively more laitw 
guid, requires more powerful stimulants 
to excite it. 

Wines may be classed next to aident 
spirits, with regard to the mischief in- 
duced on the living system by the abuse 
of them*. They all contain a combina- 
tion of ardent spirit, the proportion of 
which depends on the degree of ferment- 
ation they have undergone, according to 
the greater or less saccharine qualities of 
the fruits from which they have been 
made, the proportion of saccharine ma- 
terial being greatly influenced by cli- 
mate, soil, and culture, while the degree 
of acid they possess is affected by the 
mode as well as the degree of fermenta- 
tion to which they have been submitted, 
and the interval during which they have 
remained bottled. Farther, some little 
space is observable in all bottles. That 
space is, of course, originally occupied 
by air, which, besides influencing the 
deposition of extractive matter, is also 
an additional cause of acidity. How- 
ever assiduously wine-bottles may bo 
oorked and sealed, a great part of the 
spirit contained in the wine will escape 
in the course of time, by reason of its 
subtilty; and lienee it is, in a great 
measure, that wines which have been 
long in bottle are of milder flavor, and 
less mischievous quality, than those 
which have not had the advantage of 
time. The evaporating spirit partly ap- 
pears to mix with the resinous matter of 
the seal ; and hence the wax is softenrd 
after some length of time. It seems that 
no ordinary glass is of texture sufficiently 
dense to retain altogether the volatile 
spirit contained in wine; and moreover, 
the acid of many wines is sufficient to 
occasion a partial decomposition of, com* 
mon glass. The cork has sometimes 
more aroma than the wine contained in 
the bottle. Thus time appears to render 
wine less spirituous and volatile, except 
under particular circumstances. Spoils 

* We do not suspect any of our fair readers 
of drinking wine too free ly ; but? as aa occa- 
sional glass or two may be lawfully taken even 
by a lady of the greatest delicacy and modesty, 
an inquiry into its nature agd effect may be 
useful to both sexes — Ewt. 
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in general are more powerful under low 
temperatures ; and therefore the same 
kinds differ as to strength in cold wea-. 
ther and in hot. The weight of cold air 
and of cold temperature is adequate to 
lessen, if not greatly to suppress, the vo- 
latility of alkonol and aroma in all wines. 
The carbonic acid which gives life and 
freshness to fermented liquors in gene- 
ral is likewise suppressed by very low 
temperatures. Hence [Vir/W] the ad- 
vantage of placing certain wines, as 
well as bottled porter and cider, for a 
few minutes before the fire in cold wea- 
ther, for the purpose of calling the fixed 
air into action. 

The richness of wines is in proportion 
to the saccharine matter they retain after 
fermentation ; and they are of thin aci- 
difying quality, in proportion as this 
constituent is less abundant. The tartar, 
which is formed in wine casks and 
bottles, is an acid concrete salt, derived 
from the juice of the fruit, the color of 
it, as well as of the wine, being derived 
from the skins. Hence colorless wines 
are sometimes made from red grapes, by 
using such a degree of pressure only as 
is sufficient for separating their pulp 
without depriving tne skin of its color. 
The tartar of wine is a supertartrate of 
potash, and, when purified, constitutes 
common cream of tartar. The separa- 
tion of tartar from the body of the wine 
is another cause of old wine being milder 
than new. 

Besides brandy and similar spirits, 
the materials employed for adulterating 
wines previous to their importation do 
not appear so mischievous as prejudice 
has represented, many of them being 
perfectly harmless. For example, to 
communicate flavor to certain kinds of 
claret, and other light wines, it is not 
uncommon to suspend a nosegay in the 
cask for a limited time, sometimes con- 
sisting of different flowers, sometimes of 
one kind only; as mignonette, or the 
blossoms of particular fruits; those of 
the grape itself not being unfrequent. 
Bitter almonds may be classed among 
the harmless matters of this kind, since 
about two ounces are considered suf- 
ficient for imparting the desired flavor 
to a caskuf wine. Next totlflfee, peach 
leaves are used with a similar vjew : but 
they are far more 'objectionable, as are 
also the husks of walnuts, which, besides 
the walnuts themselves, are among the 
matters emplcyed to this end. 

Much more lias been said of the free 


way in which acetate of lead is used in 
the manufacture of wines than can gene- 
rally be supported by facts. The pro- 
cess of fermenting wine appears to re- 
quire very minute attention ; and it 
may be remembered, that the favorable 
and unfavorable circumstances attending 
it are necessarily much influenced by 
the season; for, in proportion as it is 
rainy and cold, the fruit will be add and 
watery, and saccharine in proportion as 
it is warm and genial. It. appears, more- 
over, that the acetate of lead is used in 
such a very cautious way, for correcting 
errors through causes of this kind, that 
it cannot exert such mischievous qua- 
lities on the alimentary system as have 
frequently been ascribed to it. Where 
ill effects have resulted from the influ- 
ence of lead upon the stomach, through 
the medium of wine, it far more com- 
monly happens that the injury may be 
ascribed to the reprehensible practice 
of using shots for washing the bottles, 
some of which are very apt to lodge in 
the bottom, to become oxydated, and 
thus dissolved in the wine. 

The dangerous adulterations of wine, 
too frequently observable at first sight, 
are mostly made after importation from 
its native soil, the trash used for the fa- 
brication of port wine being among the 
grossest of all. Sloe-juice is a prevail- 
ing constituent, which of itself is acrid, 
irritating, and in every way obnoxious to 
the stomach ; and this perhaps is not 
the worst ingredient. The common pre- 
judices in favor of port wine are exceed- 
ingly mistaken. That it is generally a 
tonic, 1 deny ; for no wine more readily 
promotes in the stomach an acetous fer- 
mentation, which causes flatulence and 
partial contractions. No wine, perhaps, 
is so much benefited by very long keep- 
ing as port ; and I do not regard it as 
suited to the use of delicate stomachs, 
until it has been kept at least ten years. 
It is by no means to be regretted that 
this wine is become unfashionable, and 
excluded from polite tables ; and it Would 
be well if chemistry and fashion went 
hand in hand for the rejection of more 
objectionable alimentary objects. 

Ardent spirits, ana im particular 
brandy, seem to be added with almost 
boundless liberty to sherry, so as consi- 
derably to diminish the advantage which 
it would otherwise possess over other 
wines; for, although the best sherry, 
when unadulterated, possesses some con- 
siderable portion of spirit, yet that per- 
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tion is not sufficiently powerful to be- 
come objectionable when the wine is ge- 
nuine and moderately aged ; under which 
circumstances it is less apt to promote 
a morbid fermentation in the stomach 
than any other wine whatever : and I 
am satisfied, by repeated experiments, 
that a less quantity of alkaline or earthy 
matter is required to neutralise its acid 
in the stomach than that of any other 
wine; the acid quality of wine being 
often more mischievous than the spi- 
rituous, unless the latter be of undue 
proportion. Next to Sherry in this par- 
ticular advantage, I am led by investi- 
gation to place Madeira ; and these are 
the most accessible wines which I con- 
sider generally eligible for weak organs of 
digestion. 

Medicated wines were formerly in 
high estimation as stomachics and corro- 
borants. Wine-bitters (as they are called, 
because a certain portion, scarcely a 
third, is commonly mixed with a glass of 
white wine) are still used with tnisview 
in the East and West Indies, particu- 
larly before dinner. They are in reality 
spirituous infusions of various vegetable 
bitters, and more or less resemble the 
compound tincture of gentian which is 
used in medicine. 

The most elegant and most wholesome 
wine of the medicated class is the Ver- 
muti of Florence and some other parts 
of Tuscany, which is really excellent, ac- 
cording to the Italian recommendation, 

6 per consolare lo stomacho* Certain 
mild aromatics and bitters are infused 
ten days or a fortnight in a bland and 
saocliarinc white wine, which, under pro- 
per management, is not only to be pre- 
ferred for luncheon, but is more eligible 
for breakfast than bad tea or bad coffee 
made with the unwholesome water which 
is too common in Italy. 

The ordinary Florence wines of the 
tabic are extremely pleasant, clear to the 
palate, and inoffensive to the stomach ; 
and of those which are produced in the 
environs of Naples, Lacryma Christi, 
whetliec red or white, is the most plea- 
sant and wholesome, having a mild bit- 
ter flavor derived from the volcanic soil 
which constitutes the vast plain of Cam- 
pania. The island of Ischia produces 
wines of moderate body ; mild, saccha- 
rine, grateful, and inoffensive. Of the 
Sicilian wines, that which is commonly 
known as Marsala may probably be 
classed first in point of fitness for deli- 
cate stomachs. When of good quality 

VOL. v. 


and moderate ft, ser^ijtjy jmff 
the most eligible! white Wl&jqfnW* 1 
table. Syracuse affords a, stypef 

wine, approaching that of Frontignau* 
but inferior to it 1 , 

The various modifications of 
gundy and Claret are among the mpi*t 
harmless wines, provided they, have tht' 
advantage of moderate age and favor- 
able vintage : but in France, where they 
are the ordinary beverage of the table, 
they are used much too early. Hence it 
is that their effects are so often com- 
plained of by the English traveler, anil 
certainly not without reason, since in 
this state they are apt to disorder the 
most healthy stomachs, while, under 
proper circumstances, they are so far 
preferable to the wines in more general 
use in this country, that it is much to be 
regretted they are not rendered more 
easy of access to the middle classes of 
society. 

Among others of the continental wints 
eligible for the table may he named (hose 
of Bourdeaux, both red and white. 
Grave, San terne, and Moselle ; and, as 
accompaniments of a nutritious diet, the 
muscadines of Lunel and Frontignan 
may be recommended as preferable to 
the extravagant Tokay. 

The wines of Champagne are not 
suited to habits that are disposed to fla- 
tulence; and the imitatious of them 
which are made from unripe gooseberries 
are still more objectionable, not only oil 
the same account, but from their still 
more readily affecting the head. Of the 
brisk sparkling wines, perhaps that of 
Asti in Piedmont is the best. 

English or home-made wines mate- 
rially weaken the tone of the stomach, 
inducing flatulence, languor, and de- 
pression of animal spirits, partieularly 
with persons who use little exercise. 
Cowslip wine is perhaps among the most 
inoffensive of these liquors ; hut its use 
should be very limited. Mead promotes 
acid, with a troublesome sense of internal 
fulness and distension. 1 In short, all 
the common domestic English wines are 
calculated to derange the alimentary 
organs. 

Cider and perry, having more muci- 
lage, do not intoxicate so soon # as wine ; 
but they are injurious to weak ytomachs, 
by the distension they readily occasion, 
and the flushings and feverisnncHsnvhich 
follow, their sugar and mucilage indu- 
cing acetous fermentation. Perry, how- 
ever, is, in general poinft of view, far 
S v 
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more harmless than cider. The Very 
alarming affections of the stomach and 
bowels, which arise from an imprudent 
Use of the newly expressed juice of the 
apple, resemble closely those which are 
occasioned by the fumes of lead in smelt- 
ing-houses. If lead be concerned in any 
part of the apparatus employed in the 
process of cider-making, the malic acid is 
sufficient to decompose readily a portion 
of the lead, and form with it a noxious 
combination. In fine, the volatile mat- 
ter of decomposed lead is apt to affect 
house-painters in a similar manner ; and 
the disease is accordingly known as the 
painters colic. In either case, it is dan- 
gerous to life. 

Beer is the most powerful of the malt 
liquors, because it is not used until the 
saccharine matter, with which the malt 
abounds, has undergone a complete 


vinous fermentation ; while ale, beside 
having a less proportion of malt and 
hops, is used wnen fresh, and before it 
can have acquired a strong vinous spirit. 
It is therefore refreshing in mode- 
ration, without readily intoxicating ; 
and, in a genuine state, is the whole- 
somest of all fermented drinks. Table 
beer is, in general, a mere infusion of 
the refuse grain, after its sugar and mu- 
cilage have been nearly abstracted to 
make ale. It soon becomes vapid, after 
a slight fermentation, and is in every 
state un suited to weak stomachs. Porter 
cannot be used with impunity where the 
tone of the stomach is not the most vigor- 
ous, and, when adulterated, seriously 
affects the head, from the narcotic mat- 
ters which are commonly used in the 
manufacture of it. 


A picture. 

Blithe is a lark when morn’s begun. 

And a peasant when evening toil is over ; 

A stag in the shade, or a moth in the sun ; 

But blither a maiden who meets her lover. 

There they go tripping it arm in arm 
Gaily, with light unmeasured paces. 

And looks now bent on the landscape’s charm. 

Now on each other’s enraptured faces. 

But he finds nothing that 's half so fair 
As hers, wherever his glance hath been. 

While her bright cheeks in reflection wear 
All the beauty and bliss of the sylvan scene. 

And she is darting her smile, she knows 

No more than a child, and cares not, whither; 

But, just where a cloud or flow’ret glows. 

In her sweet confusion it wanders thither. 

What is the fall of day to them ? 

^ Their hearts are warm, let it shine or shine not : 

Though not a star heaven’s robe may gem. 

Let but their eyes meet, they’ll repine not. 

Oh ! what a pair of souls is thiB ! 

Two planets with one sweet sphere to bound them ; 

Lighting whate’er’s in their path of bliss — 

Lit by each other and all around them. B. 


SONNET ON A SLEETING BEAUTY. 

1 saw the maiden lull'd in a dead sleep ; 

Yet that sad proof of weak mortality, 

# Though mute tne tongue and closed the vivid eye. 
Had o’er her shed a charm, so soft, so deep. 
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She seem'd a being that might never die, 

Unless that this were death. 1 co u ld but weep, 

Ev’n at tlie thought ; yet soon — as when winds creep 
On a lone harp to steal' its melody — 

A murmuring music from her lips betray’d 
That in its lov’d abode the spirit stay’d ; 

So gently breathed, that one thin lock of hair. 

Which in the moonlight of her neck had stray’d. 

To sip tlie red mouth’s dew and revel there. 

Hung motionless in that ambrosial air. 


AN INVOCATION TOTHE WIND, 

^ by G . H. Storie , of Trinity-Hull , Cambridge . 

Come on, ye soft breezes, I welcome you here. 

As faint o’er the slumbering billows yc swell ; 

Unload to my bosom the tidiugs ye bear 

From the laud where my wishes for ever shall dwell. 

Around the dear form you’ve so lately been playing 
Of iny Lalagt*,— say, as she felt you depart. 

In which lov’d retreat, through which shuue was she straying ? 

In those moments, oh ! what was the care of her heart ? 

And say, for yc witness'd the day-beams decline 
On her shore, which is far away over the sea. 

Was she blending the sighs of her bosom with mine. 

While the same sun was setting to her and to me ? 

Again, ere the morn, you may visit her bower. 

And by stealth o’er her couch fan the soft blushing rose. 

While her warm check, just ting’d, is yet flush’d with the flowt* 
And slumber is mantling her limbB in repose. 

Oh ! say that my heart was on ocean's wide breast. 

When your voice came like music that floats on the sea ; 

Oh ! say *twas the hour when waves were at rest, 

And you found it recalling her image to me. 


VERSES ADDRESSED TO A POET; 

a supposed Production of the late Princess Charlotte. 

The sparkling gem from Fancy’s stores, 

The sterling ore from Reason’s mine. 

Thy penetrating glance explores, 

And faithful mcm’ry makes them thine. 

Thus Zeuxis form’d his matchless fair, 

In whom all charms were seen to meet; 

And thus, amidst the fields of air. 

The bee collects each varied ^weet. 


A POETICAL ETISTLE FROM ROBERT BLOOMFIELD TO HIS WIFE. 

I rise, dear Mary, from the soundest rest, 

A wandering, wayworn, musing, singing guest. < 

I claim the privilege of hill and plain ; 

Mine are the woods, and all that they contain ; , 

The unpolluted gale, which sweeps the glade ; 

All the cool blessings of the solemn shade ; 

Health, and the flow of happiness sincere : 

Yet there’s one wish — 1 wish that thou wert here, 
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Free from the trammels of domestic care. 

With me these dear autumnal sweets to share ; 

To share my heart’s ungovernable joy. 

And keep the birth-day of our poor lame boy. 

Ah ! that’s a tender string ! Yet since I find 
That scenes like these can soothe the harass'd mind. 

Trust me, 'twould set thy jaded spirits free. 

To wander thus through vales and woods with me. 

Thou know'st how much I love to steal away 
From noise, from uproar, and the blaze of day ; 

With double transport would my heart rebound 
To lead thee where the clustering nuts are found ; 

No toilsome efforts would our task demand. 

For the brown treasure stoops to meet the hand, 
ftound the tall hazel, beds of moss appear 
Jn green-swards, nibbled by the forest deer; 

Sun, and alternate shade ; while o'er our heads 
The cawing rook his glossy pinions spreads ; 

The noisy jay, his wild woods dashing through : 

The ring-dove's chorus, and the rustling bough ; 

The far resounding gate, the kite's shrill scream. 

The distant ploughman's halloo to his team. 

This is the chorus to my soul so dear ; 

It would delight thee too, wert thou but here : 

For we might talk of home, and muse o'er days 
Of sad distress, and Heaven's mysterious ways. 

Our chequer'd fortunes with a smile retrace. 

And build new hopes upon our infant race ; 

Pour our thanksgivings forth, and weep the while. 

Or pray for blessings on our native isle. 

But vain the wish ! — Mary, thy sighs forbear. 

Nor grudge the pleasure which thou canst not share ; 

Make home delightful, kindly wish for me, 

And I ’ll leave hills and dales and woods for thee. 


AN IMPROMPTU, TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Severely pleas'd, and heedful of its smart. 
When, idly, you torment my doting heart. 
Then, trust me, to yourself you 're cruel growrr. 
For, ah ! dear maid, that heart is all your own ! 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADY’s 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I n your Magazine for June last, 
a correspondent who signs himself T. (). 
makes a few remarks on Courtship, to 
which I expected that some other of 
your contributors would reply in your 
number for July, as I conceive that 
T. O. entertains an erroneous opinion of 
the manper in which courtships are car- 
ried on in the present day. Since, how- 
ever, no one has answered his lucubra- 
tions, I Bend you the following hasty 
remarks. 

With regard to the importance of court- 
ship there cailnot, in thinking minds, bo 


two opinions; and, as far as my ex- 
perience goes (and it is by no means 
contracted), 1 have invariably found 
that the persons most interested in the 
affair have considered it in a very serious 
point of Yiew, as leading to the most 
important event of their lives— marriage. 

The two difficulties mentioned by T. 
O., a too rare and a too frequent inter- 
course, are not so considerable as he 
may imagine; and I think every day's 
experience teaches us, that the * temper, 
disposition, and habits' of any person 
may be satisfactorily known in the course 
of a comparatively slight acquaintance ; 
aye, and will t bc too, by one who has so 
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great a stimulus to exertion in, the at- 
tainment of the truth, as an anticipated 
connexion, to be dissolved only by. death. 
W^e ought not to impute to the want of 
opportunity those frequent disappoint- 
ments which result from the too hasty 
marriage of those who run headlong 
into it without any thought ; for a long 
or short intimacy would not make any 
difference to persons of this description. 
That a ‘ too frequent' intercourse can 
be productive of the ills which T. O. 
attributes to it, seems also to be an un- 
founded opinion ; for, by a long fami- 
liarity, the goodness or worthlessness of 
the individual, the peculiarities and 
shades of the disposition, cannot but 
strike the most careless and superficial 
observer ; and, if there be no substantial 
ground for attachment, will courtship 
follow? Nor will courtship be found, 
when reciprocal affection and esteem 
form its basis, to be a system of decep- 
tion. 1 have observed many from the 
beginning to the end, and never yet per- 
ceived the fawning, flattering, cajoling, 
and whining, which T. O. rails against, 
practised on either side. 1 know that a 
thousand little delicate attentions aris- 
ing from partiality are in such cases in- 
variably paid to the lady ; but I do not 
consider it as a matter of course or of 
universal occurrence that these, should 
cease when the wedding-knot has been 
tied. 

‘ The end of courtship,’ says T. O. 
f ought to be the attainment of such 
knowlegc of each other's character, that, 
when inseparably united, neither may 
find any thing to counteract that hap- 
piness which had been fairly hoped.' 
Herein I differ from him most decidedly 
— for 1 think (and you, Mr. Editor, 
will probably agree with me) that court- 
ship ought not to be commenced until that 
satisfactory knowledge of each other’s 
character and disposition is obtained: 
for, if a man, after having won the af- 
fections of a lady, should perceive some 
latent peculiarity in her disposition not 
before perceived, and which he might 
deem likely to be subversive of future 
peace or happiness, what would be the 
consequence? Either he must consign 
himself to a hated bondage, and thus 
render himself wretched, or, by breaking 
the connexion, conduct himself meanly 
toward her whose heart he has gained, 
and whose future happiness perhaps de- 
pends upon the union. 

That the superiority may be intended 


for man in matters of public interest is 
evidently true ; but, in the calm retreats 
of domestic life, 1 doubt it. It will 
often be found that here woman shines 
with much greater lustre than man ; 
and it is here, not in the forum or ex- 
change, where they are to be considered 
as man and wife. She is not, or ought 
not to be, the slavish observer of the 
man's whims and caprices, nor is it 
proper that he should be the proud ty- 
rannical lord over the * wife of his bo- 
som.' Their wishes arc one ; in an open 
and unreserved communication of his 
anxieties, the one finds an ease to his 
mind, whilst the other soothes his cures, 
and smoothes the ‘ features of his sor- 
rows.* Not the slave of his dictates and 
fancies, but his fond wife and bosom 
friend, she aids him with her counsel in 
his perplexities, and makes his adver- 
sities, at least, to lose the sharpness of 
their sting, if not to become sources of 
comfort. 

From the general tendency of T. O.'s 
remarks, I should conceive him to be 
one who is not a bachelor through any 
particular predilection for the state of 
f single blessedness;' but who, having 
attempted to carry on his courtships by 
lording it over tne fair objects of his 
wishes, has by them been very properly 
repulsed, and, not daring to attack the 
fair sex, vents his spleen upon the heads 
of those ‘ male animals, ' whose more 
proper conduct has, in his opinion, spaiU d 
the ladies. 

In my courtship I experienced no de- 
sire for superiority either on iny side or 
that of my lady, nor have l since ; and 
yet we have jogged along for twehc 
years through the thorny mazes of tins 
world, and nave been invariably liappy, 
or thought ourselves so. 

In conclusion I would hint to T. O. 
that a bachelor's state is at best desolate 
and comfortless ; and, if lie would wish 
to obtain a proper idea of the present 
mode of courtship and its consequences, 
he must do as did 

Your well-wisher, 

T. tt, Y. 


REDWOOD, A TALE. 3 fols. 

During the last ten year^, the Ame- 
ricans seem to have made a greater pro- 
gress in literature, and more particularly 
in works of fiction, than in the fifty pre- 
ceding years. Some of their writers dis- 
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play considerable talent; and, if they 
have not the vivacity of the French, or 
the erudition of the English or the Ger- 
mans, they appear to. possess inventive 
powers, a respectable portion of judge- 
ment, and a keen spirit of observation 
and research. 

The present tale is the work of a lady, 
to whose literary efforts we gave the meed 
of praise, when her ‘New-England Tale* 
came under oilr notice. The applause 
which rihe then received from candid 
critics and from the public stimulated 
her to more powerful exertions. She 
now relates the adventures of the son of 
a Virginian planter, who, after a course 
of pleasure and dissipation, marries a 
girl of humble connexions, but soon 
leaves her, and embarks for Europe. 
After his return from his travels, his 
wife having died in the mean time, he 
espouses a rich widow, who had been 
flattered into vanity, and humored into 
caprice. She also dies, leaving a daugh- 
ter, Caroline, who is in some respects a 
spoiled child, and becomes an object of 
admiration to the world, and of alarm 
to her father. He takes her as his com- 
panion in a journey, and, while both of 
them are detained by an accident at the 
house of a hospitable farmer, they meet 
with Ellen, an interesting girl, whose 
appearance makes a strong impression 
upon Redwood, ller birth is involved 
in mystery, and the secret is concealed 
in a locked casket, left by her dying 
mother, with an injunction that it should 
remain for a certain time unopened. Ca- 
roline's curiosity is excited by this cir- 
cumstance, and she is determined to 
gratify it. ‘ It was possible that the key 
to one of her trinket cases ■ might open 
Ellen's box ; there could he no harm in 
trying just to see if one would suit. She 
drew out the drawer in which she had 
seen Ellen replace her casket, and then 
paused for a moment — butc'ciY la premier 
pas qui coute; the first wrong step taken, 
or resolved on, the next is easy and al- 
most certain. She carried the box to the 
light, found a key that exactly fitted, 
and then the gratification could not be 
resisted. She opened the box — a minia- 
ture laid Ra#]] on the top of it. Caro- 
line started at the first glance, as if she 
had seen a spectre : she took it out and 
examined it : a name legibly written on 
the reverse *of the picture confirmed her 
first impressions. She replaced ir in the 
box — she would have given worlds that 
she had never ticcn it— but the bold, bad 


deed, was done ; and ‘ past who can re- 
call, or done undo ?’ After pacing the 
room for a few moments in an agitation 
of mind bordering on distraction, she re- 
turned to the examination of the box: 
there was in it a letter directed ‘ To my 
child' — it was unsealed, unless a tress of 
beautiful hair which was hound around 
it might he called a seal. There was 
also a certificate of the marriage of El- 
len's mother to the original of the pic- 
ture. Caroline's first impulse was to 
destroy the records: she went to the 
window, threw up the sash, and pre- 
pared to give Ellen's treasure to the dis- 
position of the winds ; but, as she un- 
bound the lock of hair that she might 
reduce the letter to fragments, it curled 
around her hand, and awakened a feeling 
of awe and superstition. She paused ; 
she was familiar with folly, but not with 
crime ; she had not virtue enough to re- 
store Ellen's right, nor hardihood enough 
to annihilate the proof of it: a feeble 
purpose of future restitution dawned on 
her mind — the articles might he safely 
retained in her own keeping — future cir- 
cumstances should decide their destiny. 
— her grandmother ought to see them. 
This last consideration fixed her waver- 
ing miml, and she proceeded to make her 
arrangements with the caption that con- 
scious guilt already inspired. She let 
fall the window-curtains, secured herself 
from interruption by placing the scissors 
over the latch of the door, and then re- 
folded the letter, carefully removed the 
miniature from its setting, tore the name 
from the back of it, anil placed it with 
the hair, the letter, and the certificate, 
in a box of her own, which she securely 
deposited at the bottom of one of her 
trunks. She then, in order to avoid sus- 
picion, prudently restored the setting to 
the box, and locked and replaced it in 
the drawer. For a moment she felt a 
glow of triumph that the result of her 
investigation had made her the mistress 
of Ellen's destiny ; but this was quicVly 
succeeded by a deep feeling of mortifica- 
tion, a consciousness of injustice and de- 
gradation, and a fearful apprehension of 
the future ; — even at this moment, who 
would not rather have been the innocent 
Ellen, despoiled of the object of years of 
patient waiting and intense expectation, 
than the selfish — ruthless Caroline ? — 
who would not rather have been the in- 
jured than the iqjurer ?’ 

Caroline attracts the notice of a lover; 
hut he soon discovers the superior merit 
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of Ellon, to whom he therefore transfers 
his affection* The deserted lady elopes 
with a British officer, and a discovery is 
made of her abstraction of the documents 
relative to the birth of Ellen, who is 
found to be the offspring of Redwood's 
early marriage. Rejoicing in this dis- 
covery, he gives her hand to her suitor, 
and witnesses the reformation of his se- 
cond daughter. 

An affecting scene of death and conse- 
quent lamentation, given by way of epis- 
ode, will furnish another specimen of 
the lady's performance. ‘ Mr. Redwood 
heard tne latch of an outer door gently 
raised (for here fastenings were consi- 
dered a superfluity), and a young girl 
glided into the opposite room. He saw 
that she passed, observed but not mo- 
lested by liis attendant. His attention 
was now thoroughly excited. She lin- 
gered for a moment, apparently from 
irresolution or timidity, and then throw- 
ing aside a shawl in which she had 
muffled herself, she knelt beside the 
lifeless body of a young man, and, re- 
moving the covering from his face, gazed 
intently upon it: the light fell on her 
own, still beautiful, though distorted 
and almost convulsed with the tumult 
of her feelings. After remaining for a 
few moments motionless, she laid her 
burning forehead on the cold breast of 
the young man, and sobbed passionately. 
The young lady, who had been a passive 
spectator of the poor girl’s involuntary 
grief, now advanced to shut the door, 
apparently with the purpose of sheltering 
her from the observation of the stranger; 
but he, perceiving her intention, and 
unable to repress his curiosity, called to 
intreat her to permit it to remain open. 
The loud sobs of the girl awakened the 
grandmother of the deceased, who, re- 
luctant to separate herself for a moment 
from the body of the youth, had insisted 
on performing herself the customary duty 
of watching with the dead ; but, over- 
come with ner grief and infirmities, she 
had fallen asleep. She recognised im- 
mediately, in the afflicted girl, the object 
of her jp-andchild's youthful and con- 
stant affections, whose girlish coquetries 
and caprices had been the first cause of 
that inward disease which Deborah had 
pronounced the occasion of his death. 
She advanced to her with trembling 
steps ; and laying her hand on the girl's 
head, and stroking back her beautiful 
hair, ‘ Poor silly child,' she said in a 
pitiful tone, f you have come too late : 


once his heart would have leaped at a 
word from you, but he does not hear 
you now. He loved you, Anne, and for 
that I cannot help loving you.’— And 
she stooped and kissed the girl, who was 
awed into silence by her unexpected ap- 
earance and her calm tone. — ‘ A grief 
ave you been to him, Anne ; but the 
Lord changed his mourning into joy ; 
for, when friend and lover forsook him, 
then he turned to the sure friend. — Oli ! 
(she continued) he was my last earthly 
hope, the staff* of my age ; he was good, 
always good, but — (and the tears poured 
down her pale wrinkled face) — it was his 
adversity that made him wise unto salva- 
tion. Sorrow came upon sorrow, cloud 
upon cloud, and he was from the first 
such a feeling creature !' — Mrs. Allen’s 
lamentation was interrupted by the hy- 
sterical sobs of the penitent girl. — ‘ My 
poor child/ she said in a compassionate 
tone, ‘ do not break your heart ; sore 
mourning is it indeed for a wrong done 
to the dead, but it was not you, Anne, 
that killed him ; no, that was just the 
beginning of it; then came his parents’ 
losses, his father's death, and his mo- 
ther's.* 


THE VILLAGE OF BARTON AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 

NO. VIII. 

A TALE OK THE LIVIN'*. 

The gates of Warrendale C astle are 
again closed, and its extensive parks 
and pleasure-grounds are no longer free 
to the idle visitant, — a fortunate circum- 
stance, as its green nooks were begin- 
ning to assume the dusty hue of the 
high road. Symptoms of that devasta- 
tion which never fails to follow the un- 
restrained ingress of an English crowd 
were perceptible in scattered branches 
of flowering shrubs, and in whole par- 
terres too rudely brushed, hastening to 
premature decay. The vivid hue of 
those sweet glades, only fitted to be the 
woodland haunt of Robin Hood and his 
stout foresters, was changed to a dusky 
brown, and worn as bare as the prome- 
nade in Hyde Park or Kensington Gar- 
dens, after a succession of fine # 8undays 
in the season. There had been sad havoc 
too in the green-houses, and* the whole 
place appeared to be worse for wear. 
My exertions in restoring order of course 
attracted the attention of,the villagers, 
both high and low, and revealed the 
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jBOT»t % of ( my iptipaqcy with tlie> present 
jirojfrietor. , {'Became ah object of great 
lihpbrtande, and was instantly assailed 
,hn everyside by questions, which I an- 
swered much to the satisfaction of all 
the inquirers. My friend, Somerville, 
Was young, handsome, rich, and a bache- 
lor : at this point 1 rested, being of opi- 
nion that farther communication might 
ruin the hopes which such delightful 
information was calculated to raise ; for 
there were peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the wealthy owner of Warren- 
dale Castle, which promised to render 
him any thing ratner than a social 
neighbour. 

A few months ago I met him in 
London, after an absence of several 
years which he had spent upon the con- 
tinent. * Step into Christie’s with me,* 
said he; * 1 want you to look at the plan 
of an estate which he has advertised for 
sale/ It was apparently a delicious place; 
a fine old family mansion rose in the 
centre of a rich country, diversified with 
hill and dale, wood and water. There 
were, indeed, commons to be reclaimed, 
wildernesses to be cleared, eminences to 
be planted, and streams dammed up;. but 
the superintendence of these arrange- 
ments would be a pleasing occupation 
to the purchaser. The result of a short 
examination was an order for my friend’s 
traveling carriage, and in less than an 
hour we were upon the road to Combe- 
Charlton. At this moment the only thing 
that Somerville wanted was land. He 
had vast sums of money vested in the 
funds, and in every other kind of se- 
curity, and houses also in plenty; hut 
they were all in London. Notwith- 
standing the elegance of his name, he 
was not a man of birth ; but that was 
an inconvenience which he had never 
yet felt. His father (and higher trace 
there was none) was of the lowest ex- 
traction, being an illegitimate child, bred 
in the Foundling Hospital. In process 
of .time he became attached to the pre- 
mises of a great sope-boiler, and gra- 
dually rose to be superintendent of the 
manufactory. The story so often real- 
ized ensued. The master died child- 
less ; the mistress carried on the busi- 
ness, and, feeling all the miseries of a 
lone widowhood, married her late hus- 
band's confidential servant: though past 
fifty, she survived this union twenty 
years, and, after the lapse of ten more, 
Somerville, jjtie elder, took a second wife 
out of his kitchen, exalting the cook to 


the head of the establishment in Alders- 
gate-street, and of the viila at Mile- 
End. He died whilst my friend, the 
only offspring of this marriage, was in 
his infancy; and, in consequence pfhis 
judicious choice of guardians, the young 
heir was immediately removed from all 
association with the vulgar ; Eton suc- 
ceeded to a preparatory school, and the 
university to Eton. The son of the 
drudging citizen was placed upon a par 
with the greatest and the noblest in the 
land: he nad no relatives on either side 
to remind him of the original meanness 
of his family; and a liberal education, 
added to native strength of mind, taught 
him to set little value upon exterior cir- 
cumstances. He neither coveted nor 
despised the distinctions of birth, and 
was superior to the base pride of purse. 
His want of ancestry had not proved a 
bar to his introduction to the highest 
circles; his wealth procured him uni- 
versal admittance ; and during his travels 
he had received a broad hint from a noble 
carl, unwillingly practising a scheme of 
retrenchment, that he was at liberty to 
select a wife from three blooming daugh- 
ters who shared their parent’s exile. All 
the ladies were so handsome and accom- 
plished, that he found it difficult to fix 
amidst such various fascinations. They 
conversed well upon every subject, but 
they felt upon none. Their precepts and 
practice were at variance, and, with a 
great show of taste and sensibility, they 
were heartless and trifling. My friend 
was too intellectual for such utter world- 
liness; he took a leaf out of their vo- 
lume, and, as he had not committed 
himself, he made his bow and withdrew. 

Encouraged to aspire so high, and in 
despite of his good sense secretly flattered 
by this overture, if he had ever been 
diffident of success, he now dismissed 
all fears : he was not disinclined to mar- 
riage, and he made no doubt of beiug 
accepted whenever he could find a wo- 
man worthy of his choice, — a conclusion 
perhaps warranted by the attractions pf 
nis person, mind, ana fortune, and which 
was sufficiently under the control of 
good sense to be divested of aujglit that 
could disgust or offend. Opr journey 
Was particularly pleasant; the season 
was fine, — a brilliant autumn, amt the 
country through which We traveled Was 
exceedingly interesting. On the evening 
of the second day we reached the. nearest 
post-town to Combc-Charlton, fet distance 
of seven miles, and, doubtfiil of pro- 
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curing good accommodation in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, agreed to take 
up our Quarters at the principal inn. A 
printed bill of the intended sale by pri- 
vate contract lay upon the table, and 
furnished us with an excuse to enter 
upon the subject with the landlord, with- 
out betrayingjour errand. Haillie Muckle- 
tlirift, descanting upon the mutability 
of human affairs, was scarcely more pa- 
thetic. 1 A sad business, sir/ Said mine 
host , — * a fine estate going out of an old 
family. 'Squire Gascoyne’s fathers have 
held it time out of mind, ruled the whole 
county pretty nigh in their day, and 
now I suppose we shall have some mushe - 
roon upstart to turn every thing topsy- 
turvy.’ — ' No pecuniary misfortune, I 
trust,’ said I, ‘ on the part of the owner ?’ 
* Nothing else, sir, would have occa- 
sioned the sale of Combe-Charlton, — 
an unfortunate electioneering business, 
brought on by contesting a hlackamorc 
gentleman from Ingce., who chose to 
oppose the ’squire; — ’twas the ruin of 
him too, but he went back among the 
negursy where money is to be had for 
the picking up, they say : there’s a clean 
contrary difference here, sir, and Mr. 
Gascoyne had a heart above the mean 
ways of the present generation ; he kept 
open house and such like; and what 
with one thing and another, the fall of 
rents and the low prices, lie can’t keep 
up the old hall any longer : the more's 
the pity, for I fear we shall soon see 
a change for the worse .* — ‘ The acces- 
sion of some wealthy person, my friend,' 
observed Somerville, 4 may at least have 
a beneficial effect upon trade .' — * May 
be not, sir, begging your pardon, — the 
’squire was one that stuck to the soil, 
none of your jaunting, watering-place 
gentry, who are never happy except at 
the hot water or the salt water, and 
only stay at home just for a few weeks 
in the snooting season belike; times are 
changed since gentlemen used to keep 
Christmas upon their estates .' — e Mr. 
Gascoyne fe much beloved of course?' 
( No, sir, I can’t say he is ; the squire's 
not fond of new ways or new people, 
and he has made a power of enemies by 
setting his face against what our towns- 
folk call improvements; lie don’t like 
the smell of g^s or the smoke of a steam 
engine, and is not very fond of national 
schools or lace manufactories ; yet they’ll 
miss him too ; he was a great patron of 
horse-racing, and indeed encouraged all 
the good old country sports. I question 


whether they won't go olit of ftwhion 
entirely, if we have a Lunnutmer or 
some outlandish person from foreign 
parts, as don’t understand or relish the 
ancient English customs/ By this #lne 
we had despatched our Clipper: fcnd 
Somerville, pleased with the landlord's 
honest zeal, expressed a generous Sym- 
pathy in the decay of an old family. 
We descanted upon this world's vicissi- 
tudes until bed-time, and the next morn- 
ing after breakfast prepared to visit 
Combe-Charlton. 

The weather had changed ; black and 
lowering clouds hung over us ; the air 
was damp, and the autumnal foliage as- 
sumed a melancholy hue. As wo ap- 
proached the place of our destination, 
the desolate appearance of the country 
increased, the road was bad, the dilapi- 
dated park-paling was supplied in many 
places with a fence of briers, stagnant 
pools filled the hollows, and thistles and 
furzc-buslies had spread themselves over 
the turf. The gates of the avenue were 
wide open ; the porter’s lodge seemed to 
be uninhabited; its little garden was 
cliokcd with weeds; and the creepers, 
intended to have garlanded the now 
broken trellis, trailed idly along the 
ground. The gravel of the road was 
green with moss, and flanked by a rank 
crop of nettles ; the deer, stricken with 
a sudden panic, fled at our approach, 
and, disturbed by the hollow sound of 
our carriage- wheels, a cloud of rooks 
rose from the over-arching branches 
above, and filled the air with their dis- 
sonant voices. When these noises died 
away, we heard the baying of a dog in 
the distance, but still no trace appeared 
of human beings. When we reached 
the mansion, we found the hall-door 
shut, and, looking upwards, could not 
descry a single face at any of the win- 
dows. Instead of clamoring for admit- 
tance at the principal entrance, we now^ 
drove round to the offices ; a man, half 
groom half footman, came out : w£ in- 
quired for Mr. Gascoyne, and were 
ushered into a library, — a fine room 
scantily furnished in the old taste, and 
without a fire. We both sighed: * I 
fear,' said I, ‘ that it is indeed time 
that die estate should be sold/ — f I wish/ 
replied Somerville, * that I had taken 
Christie’s opinion upon it, anti concluded 
the business in town.’ Our discourse 
was here interrupted by the entrance of 
a tall, thin, pale, old gentletnan ; be bowed 
with a constrained and haughty air, but 

I i n 
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my friends manners made instantly a 
favorable impression upon him. Few 
words had passed when he said, ( You • 
miist be cold, gentlemen, after your 
drive; allow me to show you into a 
more comfortable apartment.* We then 
traversed a large damp hall, proceeded 
thtomgh a long wainscoted passage to a 
room which displayed the attractions of 
a blazing fire, and found ourselves in the 
presence of two ladies, apparently the 
wife and daughter of our host. They 
rose in some surprise, but without con- 
fusion. The latter, upon a look from 
her mother, left the room ; and, just as 
wc had finished the preliminary remarks 
upon the wrather and the state of the 
roads, which are sm;h never-failing auxi- 
liaries in the conversation of English 
strangers, she returned, followed by a 
servant bearing a tray of refreshments, 
and we were soon sociably arranged 
round a well-covered though not luxu- 
rious table. 

The rain began now to descend pro- 
fusely, and Mr. Gascoyne immediately 
gave us a proof that at least his hospi- 
tality was undiminished. He insisted 
that we should take up our abode with 
him instead of returning to our inn ; 
and, this point being settled to our mu- 
tual satisfaction, he proposed a survey 
of the house. During the repast, though 
so well engaged in the usual way, my 
eyes had not been idle. Mr. Gascoyne's 
character was read at a glance : 1 judged 
that he was proud and jealous of his 
rights, ready to repay the slightest ap- 
pearance of disrespect with scorn, and 
yet would lose all his hauteur in the 
presence of those who had no idea of 
insulting his fallen fortunes. His wife, 
though oppressed with a cloud of care, 
betrayed under the weight of her afflic- 
tions a busy and worldly spirit. §he 
occasionally glanced at Somerville, and 
then at her daughter ; was lavish in her 
attentions to him ; and, as if suddenly 
recollecting that it might be expedient 
to secure the good offices of his com- 
panion, turned round with some pret- 
tily-arranged speech to me. Miss Gas- 
coyne, a pale, delicate, sweet-looking girl, 
the very personification of melancholy, 
seemed to make an effort in assuming 
a cheerful air: her eyes were wholly 
directed to* her father, and, without 
shewing any thing like pointed neglect 
to my friend, she addressed herself much 
oftener to me/ When we rose to exa- 
mine the domicile, she made a move- 


ment toward her work-basket. Mrs. Gas- 
coyne took it from her, saying, ‘ We 
shall want you to act as cicerone in the 
picture-gallery ;* and I, for Somerville 
was unaware of the arrangement, im- 
mediately requested that she would ac- 
company us. The mother looked at first 
upon me with a very gracious air ; hut a 
minute after, fancying there might be 
some cross purposes, she made an excuse 
to take my arm, and sent Agnes forward, 
thus generously endeavouring to guard 
me against a hopeless passion. She seised, 
however, an opportunity of slipping away, 
whilst her daughter was pointing out to 
Somerville, from a projecting window, 
the spire of a church. Satisfied perhaps 
that she had put affairs in a train, sne 
made the less scruple to leave us ; and 
we soon after lost the young lady, who, 
no longer watched by her mother, gently 
and without affectation disengaged her- 
self from the party, and retired. My 
imagination was instantly at work. Was 
it a pre-engagement of the heart, or na- 
tural modesty, that urged her to defeat 
her scheming parent ? 1 concluded, how- 
ever, that I should soon be put in pos- 
session of the secret. In the mean while, 
we proceeded from blue rooms into crim- 
son rooms, and from tapestry hangings 
to carved oak. The house was every 
thing that could he desired ; the apart- 
ments were spacious and convenient, and 
only required new-sashing, painting, de- 
corating, and furnishing. Somerville was 
pleased with all that met his eye, and 
gratified the old gentleman by the sin- 
cerity of his commendations. He spoke 
not of capabilities or projected changes ; 
it was all that it ought to be. Mr. Gas- 
coyne's countenance brightened: ‘ It is 
a foolish notion/ said he ; r yet 1 shall 
be glad to sell my house to one who will 
allow it to encumber the ground as it is. 
1 had some apprehension that such an 
old-fashioned residence might not suit 
the present taste.* We rambled about 
the galleries until it was time to dress 
for dinner. The business ofmy toilette 
w r as soon accomplished; and, passing an 
open door on my progress to the draw- 
ing-room, I could not avoid hearing a 
short dialogue, which was not intended 
for my ear. * The pink sarcenet, I told 
you, Agnes ; not that frightful black gown 
without a bit of trimming .* — i 1 put it 
on, mama, but indeed it looked too fine.* 
— 4 Nonsense, child, the very thing for 
your complexion. Go and make yourself 
amiable immediately, I beg.* — ‘ It is too 
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late/ said Agnes-*-' my papa is calling 
me and away she dew down stairs in 
the unbecoming robe. She had drawn a 
pink riband through her luxuriant ebon 
tresses, and tlio black gown was an ad- 
mirable contrast to a skin of ivory. She 
would have looked more brilliant and 
striking, without doubt, in a gayer dress; 
but nothing could have been better suited 
to the touching pensiveneas of her counte- 
nance. Somerville gave his arm to Mrs. 
Gascoyne to lead her into the dining- 
room. f Don’t sit with your back to the 
fire, Agnes/ said she ; but the caution 
was not attended to; and, instead of 
taking the vacant place beside the wealthy 
guest, she sat between her father and me. 
My friend was too well practised not to 
see the motives of both ladies ; he looked 
oftener and with stronger interest at Ag- 
nes ; while 1, being a knight-errant upon 
all occasions, essayed to draw my fair 
companion out, and succeeded to my 
wish. Diffidence and dejection were the 
only bars ; she wanted the air and ele- 
gance of high fashion, but possessed all 
the case of a gentlewoman. Exceed* 
ingly well-informed, she conversed with- 
out pretension or pedantry ; and, though 
it was evident that she had been bred in 
profound retirement, there was nothing 
of rusticity to be detected in her manner 
or in her ideas. 

When the ladies withdrew, the con- 
versation turned upon Italy. Mr. Gas- 
coyne had made the grand tour in his 
youth, and, when lie talked with Somer- 
ville on this enlivening subject, his eyes 
glistened and his brow cleared ; yet now 
and then, as if recollecting the occasion 
of the visit, he heaved a deep sigh. I 
was pleased to see my friend’s alacrity 
on his being summoned to tea. By this 
time I had discovered the old gentleman’s 
humor, and found no difficulty in en- 
gaging his attention. We sat down to 
the chess-board together; for Somerville 
liad moved toward Agnes as soon as he 
entered the room, and I saw, by a smile 
and a blush, that, though she disdained 
to seek liim, his attentions were not un- 
welcome to her. Mrs. Gascoyne pru- 
dently overlooked our game. 1 was not 
so completely engrossed by the fate of 
the black empire under my sway as to 
be unaware of what was going on at the 
other end of the roofti. Agnes listened 
with great delight to a beautiful Swiss 
air performed by my friend's musical 
snuff-box : the piano was then opened, 
ami sweet snatches of old songs came 


upon us in the pauses of our evolution#. 
When we separated to seek pur cham- 
bers, the good-niglit was uttered on all 
sides with great cordiality. Tint next 
morning 1 arose early : the weather had 
again changed, the grounds wore luird 
and crisped by a smart frost, aiul the 
sun threw its brightest gold upon tV 
decaying foliage. 1 strolled into the 
shrubbery to enjoy the morning air. 
Before 1 had proceeded very far, a slight 
rustling in the fallen leaves engaged my 
attention ; 1 looked down a side-path, 
and beheld Somerville and Agnes walk- 
ing together. 1 instantly chose another 
alley; yet interest (for 1 will not call it 
curiosity) induced me to keep tin in in 
view. They were engaged in uihicbI 
conversation. 1 could not see her face ; 
but lie looked at her with anxious ten- 
derness. When she had suddenly quit- 
ted his side, and hastened toward the 
house, I perceived that she was weeping. 
He followed her for a few paces, and 
then, as if in doubt, returned. 1 now 
made my appearance, and he instantly 
joined me. * I cannot become the pur- 
chaser of this estate/ said he, * and break 
this poor girl's heart : her father will not 
survive his eventual exile; she has a 
brother too ; and it would be sacrilege 
to tear them up by the roots, when per- 
haps a little friendly assistance might 
prevent the ruin of a family wedded to 
the soil from which they sprang.' So- 
merville was closeted for several horn's 
after breakfast with the old gcutlciuau. 
Ilis liberality made every thing easy; 
the property was to be mortgaged only ; 
a seneme of retrenchment was next ar- 
ranged, and my friend undertook to pro- 
cure a tenant for the house, as it was too 
large for Mr. Gascoyne's present occu- 
pation. The day was spent in undis- 
turbed cheerfulness, and it was no longe r 
necessary to manoeuvre for the purpose 
of bringing the young people together. 
A week rapidly passed away : we tliui 
talked of returning to town, and our 
journey back was delightful. Somerville 
had no reserves with me ; ho hail gamed 
the consent of Agnes to speak to her fa- 
ther at a proper opportunity; lie would 
have laid himself and his fortune imme- 
diately at her feet ; but she wished him 
to take time for deliberation, and indeed 
would not hear of so early a proposal. 

My friend’s unremitting exertions soon 
relieved Mr. Gascoyne from all his diffi- 
culties. The certainty of prmiviug tin 
estate of his forefathers to his only soj* 
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Kmncikd him to the necessity of quit- 
ting it for a time. We went down to 
spend our Christmas with him in a beau- 
tiful cottage upon the Hampshire coast, 
which I had been deputed to engage, 
and which owed all its interior embel- 
lishments to the same source as that 
lately employed in the service of the 
family. Somerville asked his grateful 
host for the hand of his daughter, and 
then came out the Unfortunate pedigree 
— -the foundling, the sope-boiler, the 
cook ; for, as if the fates had conspired 
against him, the very mention of his 
father’s business brought to the proud 
aristocrat’s recollection the good -luck 
of a buxom kitchen-wench of Oombe- 
Charlton, who had traveled in the wag- 
gon to London, and married her master. 
Mr. Gascoyne was inflexible ; and he 
declared that he would never consent to 
the degradation of an ancient and un- 
contaminated house. Even Somerville’s 
accomplishments now seemed so many 
crimes : notwithstanding his plebeian 
origin, he had quitted his proper sphere, 
and, by assuming the manners of the 
higher orders, deceived people into an 
opinion of his equality. The rose fled 
from the cheek of Agnes, and her eyes 
became dimmed with tears ; but she was 
still dutiful, and my poor friend returned 
to town disconsolate. 

NOTICES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Mammoth . — We should be glad 
to throw light on the subject of this 
huge creature ; but we cannot boat?t of 
the certainty of our intelligence. That 
some animals, much larger than any 
which appear in our days, existed in 
early ages, we have no reason to doubt, 
as various remains sufficiently prove the 
assertion; but we cannot fully depend 
on the accounts which are given of 
these discoveries. Mr. Talbot says, 
* that the mammoth is supposed by the 
Indians to be still an inhabitant of Ca- 
nada; but his existence at present is 
very doubtful. The bones of these huge 
animals have repeatedly been found in 
different parts both of the old and new 
continent, but particularly in the latter. 
From th^ form of their teeth, they are 
supposed to have been carnivorous; and, 
from the si^e of their bones, it is evident 
that they were at least ten times larger 
than an elephant *. Their remains have 

* This is undoubtedly an exaggeration.— 
Edit. 


been discovered very frequently at the 
various salt-springs which are contigu- 
ous to the river Ohio, and in several 
other regions of the new continent. The 
Indians have various traditions respect- 
ing these animals, many of which ap- 
pear to be tinctured with absurdity. One 
of the Virginian governors having asked 
some delegates of the Delaware tribe 
what they knew or had heard about the 
mammoth, the chief speaker immedi- 
ately put himself into an oratorical at- 
titude, and, with a pomp suited to the 
supposed elevation of his subject, in- 
formed the governor, that it was a tra- 
dition handed clown from their fathers, 
that, * In ancient times, a herd of these 
animals came to the big-bone ticks, and 
began an universal destruction of the 
bears, deer, elks, buffaloes, and other 
animals, which had been created for the 
use of the Indians. Hut the Great Man 
above, looking down and beholding the 
slaughter, was so enraged, that he seized 
his lightning, descended to the earth, 
and, seating himself upon a neighbour- 
ing mountain, hurled his bolts among 
them, till all were slaughtered, except- 
ing the big hull, which, presenting his 
forehead to the shafts, shook them off* as 
they fell. At length, however, he omitted 
to parry one, which wounded him on 
the side; when the enraged animal 
sprang forward, and bounded over the 
Wabash, the Illinois, and, finally, over 
the Great Lakes.* * 

The Red, Squirrel . — This animal (says 
Mr. Talbot) ‘ is fond of migrating from 
place to place, and possesses a singular 
address in crossing brooks, rivers, and 
small lakes. On arriving at a piece of 
water, which they wish to cross, a large 
party of red squirrels assemble together, 
and constructing a raft of sufficient size, 
which they launch without any dif- 
ficulty, embark fearless of shipwreck, 
and, turning up their spreading tails to 
the propitious breeze, are speedily wafted 
across to the opposite shore 

* We know that squirrels are sagacious 
creatures ; but Mr. Talbot has evidently over- 
rated their skill and judgement. In another 
instance, he docs not merely exaggerate, but 
boldly asserts what no one will believe ; for he 
represents a young man as floating oh a river ’ 
behind a sturgeon by the aid of a spear Which 
he had fixed’in its body, and afterwards mount* 
ing the fish, and riding for a mile, until it died 
from the loss of blood ! —Edit. 
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, Deficiency of feathered Songsters in 
Canada * — Among the birds which fre- 

3 uent that country in immense numbers 
uring the summer, e there arc (says 
Mr.Talbot) no singing birds. Though 
this is undoubtedly the case, the Cana- 
dians do not think so ; for, being igno- 
rant of those countries in which every 
tree is vocal, and e every bush with na- 
ture's music rings/ they imagine that 
all birds which can chirrup and chatter, 
like a sparrow or a jay, are entitled 1 to 
the appellation of ‘ singing birds/ 1 once 
heard an English gentleman assert, that, 
in his opinion the country bore evident 
marks of having incurred a particular 
degree of the divine displeasure ; and, 
for the enforcement of this eccentric 
notion, he urged, that the birds of Ca- 
nada could not sing, the flowers emitted 
no scent, the men had no hearts, and the 
women no virtue/ 

The Canadian dilack Snake . — c The bite 
of this reptile (says the same narrator ) is 
poisonous, but seldom productive of any 
fatal effects. It is from five to six feet 
long: its back and sides are of a jet 
black, exceedingly brilliant and smooth ; 
and its belly a silver grey, which is, by 
the finest shades, imperceptibly united 
with the black. This animal possesses the 
power of fascination in a more eminent 
degree than the rattle-snake. He has, 
besides, a trait peculiar to himself, a 
singular faculty of flagellation, which he 
sometimes exercises in a very affectionate 
manner on his luckless brother: for, 
when he lias embraced the rattle-snake 
within his ample coil, he whips him to 
death with his tail. He will also en- 
twine himself round a child, or the leg 
of a man, and never disengages himself 
till he is absolutely cut to pieces/ 

The Ants of Africa . — ‘ The habita- 
tions of the red ants (says Mr. Dupuis] 
convey the idea of little towns esta- 
blished in the wilderness by another or- 
der of the creation. , These erections 
are spiral, and of the elevation of ten or 
more feet. The small black ants build 
nests on the boughs of trees, which in 
appearance resemble a cylindrical mass 
of black day. The weight of these 
masses of earth, and the glutinous matter 
which cements the parts, cause the boughs 
to droop and bend, in some cases, till 
they sweep the ground ; and in others 
these nests are cemented to the rami- 
fications of several trees, which encrust 
*he whole in a solid mass of dripping 


mucilaginous matter. The tnost vora- 
cious and formidable insect of this ttenutf 
is the large black ant, which burrows 
under the roots of trees, and erects a sort 
of nest upon the surface, resembling hr 
form the mushroom. This kind of ant, 
say the Ashanteeg, is not only the plague 
of all other animals, but also of every' 
class of its own species, and of the red 
ants in particular. When the latter 
venture out of their entrenchments, a 
chase ensues, and thousands become the 
victims of their opponents, who some- 
times force an entrance even into the 
works. I was present once when a hillock 
was perforated in order to obtuin what is 
commonly termed the queen, or mother 
ant, which is an unwieldy insect, two 
inches in length and one in circumfer- 
ence, formed in head and shoulders like* 
the common ant, with a white body like 
that of a maggot. This insect resides in 
a separate cell, at the foundation of the 
hillock, and is said to be gifted with in- 
exhaustible fecundity. The act of cut- 
ting through the surface was laborious ; 
but, that effected, the earth crumbled as 
it usually does. The labor was ulti- 
mately attended with success, in the dis- 
covery of the queen mother. During the 
process, the red ants fled in all directions, 
and vainly endeavoured to recover their 
cells, while they were assaulted by a 
troop of black ants, who in despite of a 
vigorous resistance devoured their prey 
on the spot, or carried it off between their 
nippers. The black ant, it is said, will 
fearlessly attack any animal, not except-, 
ing mankind ; but particularly infants, 
whom they sometimes destroy and de- 
vour. The panther is not too strong for 
them to cope with, the rat is not too 
subtile, nor is the squirrel ton active ; 
vigilance and force arc equally unavail- 
ing. They will even, as the Ashautces 
report, seek the abodes of serpents, and, 
entering their holes, allow the reptile no 
chance of escaping/ 

Calculations of the number if Animats 
and Plants . — Linnteus, in InH, indi- 
cated about 8000 species of plants. M* 
Dccandolle now describes 40 , 000 , and 
within a few years they will doubtless 
exceed 50 , 000 . Buff bn estimated the 
number of different quadrupeds at about 
300 ; but M. Desmarets enumerated 
above 700 , and he is far from consider- 
ing this list as complete. M. de Lace- 
pede wrote twenty years ago the history 
of all the known species of fish ; the 
whole did not amount to 1500 . The ca- 
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Whtft { d? the king of lattice alone has 
nttW above 8500, which, says M. Cuvier, 
are Only a small proportion of those 
which theseas atid rivers would furnish. 
We no longer venture to flic numbers for 
the birds and reptiles ; the cabinets are 
crowded with new species, which require 
tube classed. Above all, we are confound- 
ed at the continually increasing num- 
ber of insects : it is by thousands that 
they are brought from the hot climates ; 
the cabinet of the king contains above 
25,000 species; and there are at least 
as many more in the cabinets of other 
European princes. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER, BY GEOFFREY 
CRAYON, GENT.— -2 Vols. 

The reputation which Mr. Irving (for 
we will call him by his real name) has 
already acquired, not only in the States 
of the American union, but also in Great 
Britain, where the literary efforts of his 
countrymen were long treated with feel- 
ings bordering on contempt, would se- 
cure the favorable reception of this new 
product of his active pen, even if it 
had less merit than it really possesses. 
These tales, indeed, do not fully answer 
the expectations of the public: they 
have not that novelty, or strength of 
interest, which so ingenious a writer 
might have bestowed upon them; but 
some of them display considerable talent, 
flashes of fancy occasionally illuminate 
the page, and the style, if not uniformly 
pure and correct, is neat and agreeable. 

In the introduction, the author plea- 
santly alludes to that mania of writing 
Which is now so prevalent. Yet, if wc 
may believe Horace, it is not a new rage; 
for it inspired the Romans in his time. 
He indeed applies the remark to poetry ; 
but the thirst of scribbling now extends 
equally to both species of composition. — 
Confined by illness to an inn at Mentz, 
and not being in that state of mind which 
could derive amusement from reading, 
Geoffrey Crayon exclaims, * W ell, if I 
cannot read, a book, I will write one. 
Never (he adds) was there a more lucky 
thought : it at once gave me occupation 
and amusement.' 

We really believe that many, when 
they are too listless to read, will so far 
rouse therin selves as to be amused by 
writing. When they have formed this 
resolution, their thoughts seem instantly 
to he called into action, and their inca- 
pacity of cnjoymcntyields to the illusions 
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of vanity and the pleasure of composi- 
tion. We ourselves have experienced 
this sensation. 

* The writing of a book (continues 
our author) was considered, in old times, 
as an enterprise of toil and difficulty, in- 
somuch that the most trifling lucubra- 
tion was denominated a * work/ and the 
world talked with awe and reverence of 
‘ the labors of the learned/ These mat- 
ters are better understood now-a-days. 
Thanks to the improvements in all kinds 
of manufactures, the art of book-making 
has been made familiar to the meanest 
capacity. Every body is an author. The 
scribbling of a quarto is the mere pastime 
of the idle ; the young gentleman throws 
off his brace of duodecimos in the inter- 
vals of the sporting season, and the young 
lady produces her set of volumes with the 
same facility that her great-grandmother 
worked a set of chair-bottoms/ 

The work consists of four parts, 1 rear- 
ing these titles ; — * Strange Stories by a 
nervous Gentleman, Buckthorne and his 
Friends, the I talian Banditti, and Ameri- 
can Money-diggers/ The first tale, the 
‘ Adventure of iny Uncle/ is a ghost- 
story, which excites considerable ex- 
pectation, but soon ceases to be inter- 
esting. In the story of f My Aunt/ 
the supposed ghost is a housebreaker, 
who conceals himself behind a picture, 
and alarms the family ; but the tale is 
less striking than that of the ( German 
Student/ This personage, named Wolf- 
gang, is a youth of a visionary and en- 
thusiastic character, deluded by the fan- 
ciful speculations of pretended philoso- 
phers, and tormented by the idea of an 
evil genius or spirit, supposed to be in- 
tent on his final ruin. Being sent to 
Paris by his friends for mental relief, 
he is amused for a time ; but his gloom 
and despondence soon return, and he 
secludes himself from the social circle. 
In his hours of solitude, however, he 
delights himself with ideas of female 
beauty, and his fancy decks out images 
of loveliness far surpassing the reality- 
* While Ids mind was in this excited 
and sublimated state, he had a dream 
which produced an extraordinary effect 
upon him. It was of a female face of 
transcendent beauty. So strong was the 
impression it made, that he dreamed of' 
it again and again. It haunted his 
thoughts by day, his slumbers by night ; 
in fine he became passionately enamoured 
of this shadow of a dream. This lasted 
so long, that it became one of those fixed 
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ideas which haunt the mtinds of melan- 
choly men, and are at times mistaken 
for madness. 

4 He was returning home late one 
stonny night, through some of the old 
and gloomy streets of the Marais, the 
ancient part of Paris. The loud claps 
of thunder rattled among the high houses 
of the narrow streets. He came to the 
Place de Grove, the square where public 
executions are performed. The lightning 
quivered about the pinnacles of the an- 
cient Hotel de Ville, and shed flickering 
gleams over the open space in front. As 
he was crossing the square, he shrank 
back with horror at finding himself close 
by the guillotine. It was the height of 
the reign of terror, when this dreadful 
instrument of death stood ever ready, 
and its scaffold was continually running 
with the blood of the virtuous and the 
brave. It had that very day been ac- 
tively employed in the work of carnage, 
and there it stood in grim array amidst 
a silent anti sleeping city, waiting for 
fresh victims. 

4 Wolfgang’s heart sickened within 
him, and he was turning shuddering 
from the horrible engine, when he be- 
held a shadowy form cowering as it were 
at the foot of the steps which led up to 
the scaffold. A succession of vivid flashes 
of lightning revealed it more distinctly. 
It was a female figure, dressed in black. 
She was se ated on one of the lower steps 
of the scaffold, leaning forward, her face 
hidden in her lap, and her long dishe- 
veled tresses hanging to the ground, 
streaming with the rain which fell in 
torrents. Wolfgang paused. There was 
something awful in this solitary monu- 
ment of woe. The female had the ap- 
pearance of being above the common 
order. He knew tire times to be full of 
vicissitude, and that many a fair head, 
which had once been pillowed on down, 
now wandered houseless. Perhaps this 
was some poor mourner whom the dread- 
ful axe had rendered desolate, and who 
sat here heartbroken on the strand of 
existence, from which all that was dear 
to her had been launched into eternity. 

4 He approached, and addressed her in 
the accents of sympathy. She raised her 
head and gassed wildly at him. What 
was his astonishment at beholding, by 
the bright glare of the lightning, the 
very face which had haunted him in his 
dreams! Jt was pale and disconsolate, 
but ravishingly beautiful. 

4 Trembling with violent and conflicfc- 
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ing emotions, Wolfgang again accosted 
her. He spoke something of her being 
exposed at such an hour of the night, 
and to the fury of such a storm, and 
offered to conduct her to her friends, 
She pointed to the guillotine with a 
gesture of dreadful signification. 

4 1 have no friend on earth !' said she. 

4 But you have a home?* said Wolf- 
gang. 

4 Yes — in the grave!" 

Compassionating her forlorn state, 
Wolfgang offers protection to her in the 
most friendly terms. Pleased with the 
kind earnestness of his manner, she sub- 
mits to his guidance, and he conducts 
her to his habitation. 

The story thus proceeds : — 4 The per- 
plexity now commenced with the student 
how to dispose of the helpless being thus 
thrown upon his protection. He thought 
of abandoning his chamber to her, and 
seeking shelter for himself elsewhere. 
Still he was so fascinated by her charms, 
there seemed to be such a spell upon his* 
thoughts and senses, that he could not 
tear himself from her presence. Her 
manner, too, was singular and unac- 
countable. She spoke no more of the 
guillotine. Her grief had abated. The 
attentions of the student had first, won 
her confidence, and then, apparently, 
her heart. She was evidently an enthu- 
siast like himself, and enthusiasts soon 
understand each other. 

4 In the infatuation of the moment 
Wolfgang avowed his passion for Iter. 
He told her the story of his mysterious 
dream, and how she had possessed his 
heart before he had ever seen her. She 
was strangely affected by his recital, and 
acknowleged to have felt an impulse 
toward him equally unaccountable. It 
was the time for wild theory and wild 
actions. Old prejudices and supersti- 
tions were done away ; every tiling was 
under the sway of the 4 Goddess of Rea- 
son.' Among other rubbish of the old 
times, the forms and ceremonies of mar- 
riage began to be considered superfluous 
bonds for honourable minds. Social 
compacts were the vogue. Wolfgang 
was too much of a theorist not to be 
tainted by the liberal doctrines of the 
day. 

‘ Why should we separate?' said he: 
4 our hearts arc united ; in the eye of 
reason and honour we are as one. What 
need is there of sordid forms to hind 
high souls together?' 

4 The stranger listened with emotion : 
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shehad evidently received illumination 
at the aame school. 

€ You have no home nor fAmily/ con- 
tinued he; * let me be every thing to 
you, or rather let us be every thing to 
one another. If form is necessary, form 
shall be observed — there is my hand. I 
pledge myself to you for ever/ 

‘ For ever?’ said the stranger solemnly. 

c For ever !* repeated Wolfgang. 

‘ The stranger clasped the hand ex- 
tended to her : ‘ Then I am yours/ mur- 
mured she, and sunk upon his bosom. 

‘ The next morning the student left 
his bride sleeping, and sallied forth at 
an early hour to seek more spacious 
apartments, suitable to the change in 
his situation. When he returned, he 
found the stranger lying with her head 
hanging over the bed, and one ann 
thrown over it. He spoke to her, but 
received no reply. He advanced to 
awaken her from her uneasy posture. 
On taking her hand, it was cold— there 
was no pulsation — her face was pallid 
and ghastly. In a word, she waB a 
corpse. 

‘ Horrified and frantic, he alarmed 
the house. A scene of confusion en- 
sued. The police was summoned. As 
the officer of police, entered the room, 
he started back on beholding the corpse. 

* Great Heaven !' cried he, ‘ how did 
this woman come here ?* 

c Ho you know any thing about her ?* 
said Wolfgang eagerly. 

‘Hoi?’ exclaimed the police officer : 
‘ she was guillotined yesterday V ' 

‘ He stepped forward ; undid the black 
collar round the neck of the corpse, and 
the head rolled on the floor ! 

( The student burst into a frenzy. 
* The fiend ! the fiend has gained pos- 
session of me !’ shrieked he ; ( I am lost 
for ever !’ 

* They tried to soothe him, but in 
vain. He was possessed with the fright- 
ful belief that an evil spirit had re-ani- 
mated the dead body to ensnare him. 
He went distracted, and died in a mad- 
house.’ 

The stories of authors in the second 
part are occasionally humorous and sa- 
tirical. The account of a literary dinner 
is a godd hit; but the auto-biography 
of Buckthorne is not sufficiently lively 
or interesting, though some parts are 
sketched with a spirited pencil. 

In the third part, among the stories 
of banditti, we are more particularly 
pleased with the ‘ Young Robber/ — a 


tale which is highly wrought, aud con- 
sequently impressive. 

( I was bom (says the robber) at the 
little town of Frosinpne, which lies at 
the skirts of the Abruzzi. My father 
had made a little property iu trade, aud 
gave me some education, a6 he intended 
me for the church ; but I had kept gay 
company too much to relish the cowl, 
so I grew up a loiterer about the place. 

I was a heedless fellow, a little quarrel- 
some on occasion, but good-humored in 
the main ; so 1 made my way very well 
for a time, until I fell in love. There 
lived in our town a surveyor or land- 
bailiff* of the prince’s, who had a young 
daughter, a beautiful girl of sixteen: 
she was looked upon as something better 
than the common run of our townsfolk, 
and was kept almost entirely at home. 

I saw her occasionally, and became 
madly in love with her— she looked so • 
fresh and tender, and so different from 
the sun-burnt females to which I had 
been accustomed. 

f As my father kept me in money, I 
always dressed well, and took all oppor- 
tunities of showing myself off* to advaru. 
tage in the eyes of the little beauty. I 
used to see her at church ; and, as 1 
could play a little upon the guitar, I gave 
a tune sometimes under her window in 
the evening ; and I tried to have inter- 
views with her in her father's vineyard, 
not far from the town, where she some- 
times walked. She was evidently pleased 
with me, but she was young and shy ; 
and her father kept a strict eye upon her, 
and took alarm at my attentions, lor ho 
had a had opinion of me, and looked for 
a better match for his daughter. I be- 
came furious at the difficulties thrown 
in my way, having been accustomed al- 
ways to easy success among the women, 
being considered one of the smartest 
young fellows of the place. 

‘ Her father brought home a suitor 
for her, a rich farmer, from a neighbour- 
ing town. The wedding-day was ap- 
pointed, and preparations were making. 

I got sight of her at her window, and I 
thought she looked sadly at me. I de- 
termined the match should not take 
place, cost what it might. I met her in- 
tended bridegroom in the market-place, 
and could not restrain the expression of 
my rage. A few hot words passed be- 
tween us, when I drew my stiletto and 
stabbed him to the heart. I fled to a 
neighbouring church for refuge, and 
with a little money I obtained absolution. 
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hut I- did not dare to venture from my 
asylum. 

v At that time our captain was forming 
his ; troop. "He had known me from 
.boyhood ; and, hearing of my situation, 
came to me in secret, and made such 
Offers, that I agreed to enroll myself 
among his followers. Indeed, I had 
mote than once thought Of taking to this 
mode of life, having known several brave 
fellows of the mountains, who used to 
spend their money freely amongst us 
youngsters of the town. I accordingly 
left my asylum late one night, repaired 
to the appointed place of meeting, took 
the oaths prescribed, and became one of 
the troop. We were for somd time in 
a distant part of the mountains, and 
our wild adventurous kind of life hit 
my fancy wonderfully, and diverted my 
thoughts. At length they returned with 
all their violence to the recollection of 
Rosetta: the solitude in which 1 often 
found myself gave me time to brood over 
her image ; and, as I have kept watch 
at night over our sleeping camp in the 
mountains, my feelings have been roused 
almost to a fever. 

f At length we shifted our ground, and 
determined to make u descent upon the 
road between Terradna and Naples. In 
the course of our expedition we passed a 
day or two in the woody mountains 
which rise above Frosinone. I cannot 
tell you how I felt when 1 looked down 
upon the place, and distinguished the 
residence of Rosetta. 1 determined to 
have an interview with her; — but to 
what purpose ? 1 could not expect that 
she would quit her home, and accom- 
pany me in my hazardous life among 
the mountains. She had been brought 
up too tenderly for that; and, when I 
looked upon the women who were asso- 
ciated with some of our troop, 1 could not 
have borne the thoughts of her being 
their companion. All return to my fqrmer 
life was likewise hopeless, for a price was 
set upon my head. Still 1 determined 
to see her : the very hazard and fruit- 
lessucss of the thing made me furious 
'to accomplish it 

* It is about three weeks since I per- 
suaded our captain to draw down to the 
vicinity of Frosinone, in hopes of en- 
trapping some of its principal inhabit- 
ants, and compelling them to a ransom. 
We were lying in ambush towards even- 
ing, not far from the vineyard of Ro- 
setta's father. I stole quietly from my 
companions, and drew near to recoii- 
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noi tore the place ©f 

How my heart beat "when among i t H* 
vines I beheld the gleaming of a White 
dress ! I knew it mfcstb.? Rosetta's, it 
being rare for any female of ilia placcto 
dress in white. I advanced secretly and 
without' noise, until, putting aside the 
vines, I stood suddenly before her. ? >$ho 
uttered a piercing shriek ; but 1 seized 
her in .my arms, put my hand upon -her 
mouth, and conjured her to bo silent. 1 
poured out all the frenzy of my passion; 
offered to renounce my mode of life, to 
put my fate in her hands, to tly with her 
where we might live in safety together. 
All that I could say or do would not 
pacify her. In stead 'of love, horror and 
affright seemed to have taken possession 
of her breast. She struggled partly from 
my grasp, and filled the air with her 
cries. 

* In an instant the captain ami the rest 
of my companions were around us. I 
would have given any thing at that 
moment had she biTU safe out of our 
hands, and in her father’s house, ll was 
too late. The captain pronounced her a 
prize, and ordered that she should b» 
borne to the mountains. 1 represented 
to him that she was my prize ; that 1 
had a previous claim to her; und 1 
mentioned my former attachment, lie 
sneered bitterly in reply ; observed th.it 
brigands had no business with village 
intrigues, ami that, according to the laws 
of the troop, all spoils of the kind were 
determined by lot. Love and jealousy 
were raging in my heart, but I had to 
choose between obedience and death. I 
surrendered her to the captain, and we 
made for the mountains. 

* She was overcome by affright, and 
her steps were so feeble and faltering 
that it wo# necessary to support Iter. 

1 could not endure the idea that tny 
comrades should touch her, and, assum- 
ing a forced tranquillity, begged that 
she might be confided to mo, as one to 
whom site was more accustomed. The 
captain regarded me, for a moment, 
with a searching look ; but 1 bore it 
without flinching, and lie consented. I 
took her in my anus ; she was almost 
senseless. Her ncad rested on my shoul- 
der ; I felt her breath on my«fece, and 
it seemed to fan the flame which de- 
voured me. Oh God ! to have this glow- 
ing treasure in my arms, and yet to think 
it was not mine ! 

‘ We arrived at the foot of the moun- 
tain. 1 ascended it with difficulty, par* 
3 K 
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ticulaify Where the woods were thick ; 
BtttT would not relinquish my delicious 
burthen. I reflected with rage, however, 
that I must soon do so. The thoughts 
that so delicate a creature must be aban- 
doned to mv rude companions mad- 
dened me. I felt tempted, the stiletto 
in .my hand, to cut my way through 
them all, and bear her off in triumph. I 
scarcely conceived the idea before 1 saw 
its rashness ; but my brain was fevered 
with the thought that any but myself 
should enjoy her charms. 1 endeavoured 
to outstrip my companions by the quick- 
ness of my movements, and to get a little 
distance ahead, in case any opportunity 
of escape should present. Vain effort! 
the voice of the captain suddenly ordered 
a halt. I trembled, but had to obey. 
The poor girl partly opened a languid 
eye, but was without strength or motion. 

1 laid her upon the grass. The captain 

K on me a terrible look of suspicion, 
dered me to scour the woods with 
my companions in search of some shep- 
herd, who might be sent to her father's 
to demand a ransom. 

( I saw at once the peril. To resist 
with violence was certain death ; but to 
leave her alone, in the power of the cap- 
tain! I spoke out then with a fervor, 
inspired by my passion and my despair. 
1 reminded the captain that I was the 
first to seize her ; that she was my prize, 
and that my previous attachment for her 
ought to make her sacred among my 
companions. I insisted, therefore, that 
he should pledge me his word to respect 
her; otherwise I should refuse obedience 
to his orders. His only reply was to cock 
his carbine, and at the signal my com- 
rades did the same. They laughed with 
cruelty at my impotent rage. What 
could I do ? 1 felt the madness of re- 
sistahee. 1 was menaced on all hands, 
and my companions obliged me to fol- 
low them. She remained alone with 
the chief — yes, alone— and almost life- 
less! 

‘ I was not long in finding a shepherd. 
1 ran with the rapidity of a deer, eager, 
if possible, to get back before what 1 
dreaded might take place. 1 had left 
my companions far behind, and I re- 

C id totem before they had reached one 
of the distance I had made. I hur- 
ried them aback to the place where we 
had left the captain. As we approached 
I beheld him seated by the side of Ro- 
setta. His triumphant look, and the de- 
solate condition of the unfortunate girl, 
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left me no doubt of her fate. 1 know 
not hqw I restrained my fury. 

4 It was with extreme difficulty and 
by guiding her hand that She was made 
to trace a few characters, requesting her 
father to send three hundred dollars as 
her ransom. The letter was despatched 
by the shepherd. When he was gone, 
the chief turned sternly to me: 4 You 
have set an example/ said he, e of mu- 
tiny and self-will, which, if indulged, 
would be ruinous to the troop. Had I 
treated you as our laws require, this 
bullet would have been driven through 
your brain. But you are an old friend ; 

T have borne patiently with your fury 
and your folly. I have even protected 
you from a foolish passion that would 
have unmanned you. As to this girl, 
the laws of our association must have 
their course/ So sayingf he gave his 
commands: lots were drawn, and the 
helpless girl was abandoned to the troop. 

4 Hell was raging in my heart. J be- 
held the impossibility of avenging my- 
self; and I felt that, according to the 
articles in which we stood bound to one 
another, the captain was in the right. 

1 rushed with frenzy from the place ; 1 
threw myself upon the earth ; tore up 
the grass with my hands, and beat my 
head and gnashed my teeth in agony 
and rage. When at length I returned, 

I beheld the wretched victim, pale, di- 
sheveled, her dress torn and disordered. 
An emotion of pity, for a moment, sub- 
dued my fiercer feelings. I bore her to 
the foot of a tree, and leaned her gently 
against it. I took my gourd, which was 
filled with wine, and, applying it to her 
lips, endeavoured to make her swallow 
a little. To what a condition was she 
reduced, whom I had once seen the pride 
of Frosinone ; whom, but a short time 
before, I had beheld sporting in her fa- 
ther’s vineyard, so fresh, and beautiful, 
and happy ! Her teeth were clenched, 
her eyes fixed on the ground ; her form 
without motion, and in a state of abso- 
lute insensibility. I hung over her in 
an agony of recollection at all that she 
had been, and of anguish at what I now 
beheld her. I darted round a look of 
horror at my companions, who seemed 
like so many fiends exulting in the down- 
fall of an angel ; and I felt a horror at 
myself for being their accomplice. 

/ The captain, always suspicious, saw, 
with his usual penetration, what was 
passing within me, and ordered me to 
go upon the ridge of the woods, to keep 
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a look out over the neighbourhood, and 
await the return of the shepherd, J 
obeyed of course, stifling the fury that 
ragexl within me, though I felt, for the 
moment, that he was my most deadly foe. 

c On my way, however, a ray of re- 
flection came across my mind. I per- 
ceived that the captain was but follow- 
ing, with strictness, the terrible laws to 
which we had sworn fidelity ; that the 
passion by which I had been blinded 
might, with justice, have been fatal to 
me, but for liis forbearance ; that lie had 
penetrated my soul, and had taken pre- 
cautions, by sending me out of the way, 
to prevent my committing any excess in 
my anger. From that instant I felt that 
I was capable of pardoning him. 

‘ Occupied witu these thoughts, I ar- 
rived at the foot of the mountain. The 
country was solitary and secure, and in 
a short time 1 beheld the shepherd at a 
distance crossing the plain. I hastened 
to meet him. He had obtained nothing. 
He had found the father plunged in the 
deepest distress. He had read the letter 
with violent emotion, and then, calming 
himself with a sudden exertion, he had 
replied coldly, 4 My daughter has been 
dishonoured by these wretches : let her 
be returned without ransom, or let her 
die !* 1 shuddered at this reply. I knew, 
according to the laws of our troop, her 
death was inevitable. Our oaths re- 
quired it. I felt, nevertheless, that not 
having been able to have her to myself, 
1 could become her executioner ! 

4 After the report of the shepherd, 1 
returned with him, and the chieftain 
received from his lips the refusal of the 
father. At a signal, which we all un- 
derstood, we followed him to some di- 
stance from the victim. lie there pro- 
nounced her sentence of death. Every 
one stood ready to execute his order, but 
I interfered. I observed that there was 
something due to pity as well as to jus- 
tice ; that 1 was as ready as any one to 
approve the implacable law, which was 
to serve as a warning to all those who 
hesitated to pay the ransoms demanded 
lor our prisoners ; but that, though the 
sacrifice was proper, it ought to be made 
without cruelty. The night is ap- 
proaching, continued I; she will soon 
be wrapped in sleep; let her then be 
despatched. All 1 now claim on the 
score of former fondness for her is, let 
me strike the blow. 1 will do it as 
surely, but more tenderly than another. 
Several raised their voices against my 
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proposition, but the captain itnmpcd pig* 
lenee on them. He told me I migjit 
conduct her into a thicket at some <U* 
stance, and he relied upon my premise. 

‘ 1 hastened to seize upon my prey. 
There was a forlorn kind of triumph at 
having at length become her exclusive 
possessor. 1 bore her off into the thick- 
ness of the forest. She remained in the 
same state of insensibility or stupor. 1 
was thankful that she did not recollect 
me, for, had she once murmured uiy 
name, 1 should have been overcome. 
She slept at length in the arms of him 
who was to ‘poniard her. Many were 
the conflicts 1 underwent before 1 could 
bring myself to strike the blow. But 
iny heart had become sore by the recent 
conflicts it had undergone, and I dreaded 
lest, by procrastination, sonic other should 
become her executioner. When her re- 
pose had continued for some time, 1 se- 
parated myself gently from her, that 1 
might not disturb her sleep, and seizing 
suddenly my poniard, plunged it into 
her bosom. A painful and concentrated 
murmur, but without any convulsive 
movement, accompanied her last sigh. — 
So perished this unfortunate!’ 

A humorous characteristic sketch from 
one of the m n n cy-dig# i ng tales in the 
fourth part, will serve as a relief to those 
feelings which are impressed with the 
horrors of tile brigand’s story. Wolfcrt 
Webber, a Dutch burgher of Now- York, 
is thus introduced : 

4 He was descended from old Cobus 
Webber of the Brille in Holland, one 
of tile original settlers, famous for intro- 
ducing the cultivation of cabbages. The 
field iu which Cobus first planted him- 
self and liis cabbages had remained ever 
since in the family, who continued in the 
same line of husbandry, with. that praise- 
worthy perseverance for which our Dutch 
burghers are noted. The whole family- 
genius, during several generations, was 
devoted to the study and development 
of this one noble vegetable, and to this 
concentration of intellect may, doubtless, 
be ascribed the prodigious size and re* 
nown to which the Webber cabbages 
attained. 

4 The Webber dynasty continued in 
uninterrupted succession ; and never did 
a line give more unquestionable proofs 
of legitimacy. The eldest ssn succeeded 
to the looks as well as the territory of 
his sire ; and had the portraits of this 
line of tranquil potentates been taken, 
they would have presented a row of heads 
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marvellously resembling in shape anil 
magnitude tlic vegetables over which 
tli^y reighed. 

* Thereat of government continued 
unchanged in the family mansion, a 
Dutch»built house; with, a front, or ra- 
ther gable-end of yellow brick, taper- 
ing, to h point, with the customary iron 
w?athercook at the top. Every thing 
about the building bore the air of long 
settled ease and security. Flights of 
martins peopled the little coops nailed 
against its walls, and swallows built their 
nests under the eaves; and every one 
knows that these house-loving birds bring 
good luck to the dwelling where they take 
up their abode*. In a bright sunny morn- 
ing in early summer, it was delectable to 
hear their cheerful notes, as they sported 
about in the pure sweet air, chirping 
forth, as it were, the greatness and pros- 
perity of the W ebbers. 

i Thus quietly and comfortably did 
this excellent family vegetate under the 
shade of a mighty button- wood tree, 
which by little and little grew so great 
as entirely to overshadow their palace. 
The city gradually spread its suburbs 
round tneir domain. Houses sprang up 
to interrupt their prospects; the rural 
lanes in the vicinity began to grow into 
the bustle and populousness of streets ; 
in short, with all the habits of rustic 
life, they began to find themselves the 
inhabitants of a city. Still, however, 
they maintained their hereditary cha- 
racter and pqssessions with all the te- 
nacity of petty German princes In the 
midst of the empire. Wolfcrt was the 
last of the line, and succeeded to the 
patriarchal bench at the door, under 
the family-tree, and swayed the sceptre 
of his fathers, a kind of rural potentate 
in the midst of the metropolis. 

f To share the cares and sweets of 
sovereignty, he had taken unto himself 
a helpmate, one of that excellent kind 
called stirring women ; that is to say, she 
was one of those notable little house- 
wives who are always busy when there 
is nothing to do. Her activity, however, 
took one particular direction : her whole 
life seemed devoted to intense knitting ; 
whether at home or abroad, walking or 
sitting, her needles were continually in 
motion ; find it is even affirmed, that, by 
her untfearifed industry, she very nearly 
supplied her household with stockings 
throughout the year. This worthy couple 
were blessed with one daughter, who was 
brought up with great tenderness and 
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care ; uncommon pains had been taken 
with her education, so that she could 
stitch in every variety of way, make all 
kinds of pickles and preserves, and mark 
her own name on a sampler. The in- 
fluence of her taste was seen, also, in 
the family-garden, where the ornamental 
began to mingle with the useful ; whole 
rows of fiery marigolds and splendid 
hollyhocks bordered the cabbage-beds, 
and gigantic sun-flowers lolled their 
broad jolly faces over the fences, seem- 
ing to ogle most affectionately the pass- 
ers-by. 

* Thus reigned and vegetated Wolfert 
Webber over his paternal acres, peace- 
fully and contentedly : not but that, like 
all other sovereigns, he had his occa- 
sional cares and vexations. The growth 
of his native city sometimes caused him 
annoyance. Ilis little territory gradually 
became hemmed in by streets and houses, 
which intercepted air and sunshine. He 
was now and then subjected to the irrup- 
tions of the border population that infest 
the skirts of a metropolis, who would 
sometimes make midnight forays into his 
dominions, and carry off* captive whole 
platoons of his noblest subjects. Vagrant 
swine would make a descent, too, now 
ami then, when the gate was left open, 
and lay all waste before them ; and mis- 
chievous urchins would often decapitate 
the illustrious sun-flowers, the glory of 
the garden, as they lolled their heads so 
fondly over the walls. Still all tlnse 
were petty gric vanct s, which might now 
and then ruffle the surface of his mind, 
as a summer breeze will ruffle tike surface 
of a mill-pond, but they could not dis- 
turb the deep-seated quiet of Ins soul. 
11c w T ould but seize a trusty staff that 
stood behind the door, issue suddenly 
out, and anoint the back of the aggressor, 
whether pig or Urchin, and then return 
within doors marvellously refreshed and 
tranquillized.’ 

Having adopted the prevailing belief 
that the buccaneers had deposited con- 
siderable parts of their plunder in va- 
rious spots near New-York, Webber is 
haunted by dreams upon this attractive 
subject, and puts himself to great ex- 
pense in employing emissaries to search 
and dig for the treasure. His endeavours 
for this purpose are pleasantly described, 
and lively sketches of New-York plan- 
ners are interspersed. 

Upon the whole, we think ourselves 
bound to recommend these volumes to 
the favorable notice of the public. If 
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their varied contents do not comprehend 
the highest degree of excellence, they 
are generally amusing, sometimes in- 
structive, and never contemptible. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PLEASURE DE- 
RIVABLE FROM THE PERUSAL OF 
LETTERS, NO. III. 

Though the character of James I. 
has been much canvassed by historians, 
it is only by the late publication of a 
few of his private letters that we are 
taught to admire the excellence of the 
temper and disposition which he mani- 
fested in domestic life. From these 
documents we learn, that he was a 
most tender and affectionate husband, 
anxiously devoted to the happiness of 
the queen, not only indulging her in 
all her expensive and fantastic amuse- 
ments, but also submitting to her en- 
croachments on his own comfort with- 
out a murmur or reproach. At a sylvan 
excursion at Theobald’s, near Enfield 
chase, Anne of Denmark killed by acci- 
dent his favourite dog, anil he wrote a 
letter on the occasion which well de- 
serves to be chronicled for its mildness 
and the gentlemanly manner in which 
he strives to remove from her breast all 
sorrow for the unlucky event. Though 
this may appear a very trifling exercise 
of patience, it must not be robbed of its 
due merit, since we know that many 
persons who possess sufficient magna- 
nimity to forgive a great wrong arc 
often betrayed into violence and indig- 
nation by slight evils and unimportant 
offences ; and as in various publications 
there arc letters extant from the king, 
addressed to his favorite Steenie, duke 
of Buckingham, and to Babie Charles 
(as he styles his unfortunate son), which 
do not display either his epistolary ta- 
li nts or his feelings in a very pleasing 
point of view, we consider it to be a 
duty to make honorable mention of the 
correspondence which the indefatigable 
researches of Mr. d’ Israeli have brought 
to light, in order that the dead monarch 
may have some chance of obtaining jus- 
tice from posterity. Few reigns have 
been more fertile in curious incidents 
than that of James 1. The spirit of 
chivalfy had very nearly become ex- 
tinct at the death of his predecessor ; 
hut the progress of civilisation and re- 
finement was not sufficiently advanced 
to control the human mind. Though 


noblemen no longer acted in defiance of 
the law, they were not ashamed of en- 
deavouring to evade it ; and, in the wreck 
of feudal power, there still remained 
temptations to oppression and injustice, 
the dominion of the strong over thtf 
weak, which occasioned actions not to 
be tolerated in our days, and happily 
unknown in all decent society. No 
longer devoted to the pursuit of arms or 
attached to warlike exercises, the whole 
court, imitating the laxity of etiquette 
exhibited in the royal palace, followed 
the bent of their own inclinations, and 
indulged in nil .their fancies, freaks, and 
passions, without the slightest regard to 
the dictates of politeness and decorum. 
The disorderly proceedings on the cele- 
bration of the nuptials of Mr. Philip 
Herbert, son to the earl of Pembroke, 
with the lady Susan Vere, are known to 
the generality of readers. Of the bride- 
groom’s family it was said, 

*■ The Herberts, every cockpit day, 

Doc carry away t 

The gold and glory of the day.* 

The bride was so beautiful, that James 
declared, f if he had been single, he 
would have kept her to himself;* but, 
notwithstanding the awful presence of 
majesty, such was the confusion of the 
scene, that ladies had their clothes torn, 
and lost their jewels. The wicked ef- 
frontery displayed by the countess of 
Essex in the prosecution of her criminal 
passion for the minion, Iloliert furr, 
and the melancholy catastrophe to which 
it led in the case of sir Thomas ( )verhury, 
sufficiently exemplify the brutal licen- 
tiousness of the age. We turn from the 
record with horror to contemplate the 
character of the more princely Bucking- 
ham, the successor of the earl of Somer- 
set in the heart and councils of James. 
There is a bold magnificence in the con- 
duct and bearing of this favorite and 
fool of fortune, which casts a dazzling 
radiance over his faults, and almost re- 
conciles us to many actions exceedingly 
inconsistent with our ideas of what is 
excellent and admirable, llis ambition 
being gratified to the utmost, lie was at 
no pains to practise those popqlar arts 
which can alone diminish the envy of 
the great, at the exaltation of a con- 
temporary of inferior rank. \Vnh the 
exception of the daring insolence of his 
addresses to Anne of Austria, queen of 
France, perhaps there is notfanv stronger 
example of the duke’s arrogant presump- 
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tiou lp the pjepitude of his power than 
thq Witter which he addressed to the 
eat lord Bacon on his appointment to 
e cbaneeljprship. He says, c that he 
knew him to he a man of excellent parts, 
and as the times were, fit to serve the 
king in the lord-keeper Egerton's place; 
bat he also knew him to be of a base 
ungrateful disposition, and an errant 
knave ; apt in nis prosperity to ruin any 
who had raised him from adversity: yet 
for all this, he (the duke) did so much 
study the interest of his sovereign, that 
he had obtained the great seal for him, 
but with this assurance, — should he 
ever requite him as he had done some 
others, he * would cast him down as 
much below scorn as lie had raised him 
high above any honour he could ever 
haye expected/ Bacon's reply is so ab- 
ject that we shrink from transcribing it. 
He says, * 1 am glad my lord deals so 
friendly and freely with me/ and con- 
tinues in a strain of meanness and hu- 
miliation, which inevitably destroys all 
respect for the c Columbus of the philo- 
sophical world/ 

Of the luxury and extravagance of 
the reign of James, independent of the 
excessive splendor affected on all occa- 
sions by the duke of Buckingham, the 
often-quoted letter of the daughter of 
sir John Spencer, lord-mayor of London, 
to her husband lord Compton, affords 
ample proof. The conduct of this lady 
seems to claim the attention of those 
who are curious to learn the utmost ex- 
teut of female vanity, and the head- 
strong exertion of woman’s will Deter- 
mined upon being united to the man of 
her choice, in defiance of the commands 
of her parents, she escaped from her 
father's house at Islington, in a baker's 
basket. The rich knight was so highly 
incensed at the elopement of his heiress 
with a poor nobleman, that he totally 
discarded her ; and it is said that it was 
only by the interference of queen Eliza- 
beth that he became reconciled to the 
match, and even that imperious per- 
sonage was obliged to resort to a stra- 
tagem to effect this important point. 
‘ When the young lady was near her 
accouchement , the queen requested of 
sir John Spencer, that he would with 
her stand sponsor to the .first offspring 
of a foufig couple, happy in their love, 
but discarded by their father. The 
knight readily complied, and her ma- 
jesty dictated his ,outn surname for the 
Christian name of the child. The cere- 


mony. being performed, sir John. assured 
the queen, that, having disinherited his 
own daughter, he would adopt this boy 
as his son. An explanation now taking 

S ace, the knight, to his great surprise, 
scovered that he had adopted his own 
grandson, who ultimately succeeded Ilia 
father in his honors, and nis grandfather 
in his wealth/ Lady Compton's demands 
upon her husband's property were high 
and exorbitant. Slic desired him, as he 
loved God, to lend no more money to 
the lord-chamberlain, but to lavish the 
whole of his income upon her. She 
begged that she might have two dames 
dlionneur besides gentlemen for her 
especial attendance, men servants and 
maid servants, horses, carriages, jewels, 
houses, furniture, money in abundance, 
and costly attire. c Her sweet heart was 
set upon proud array / and such a list of 
superfluities under the name of neces- 
saries were never put together either 
before or since. 

Subsequently we find this lady in high 
favor with Anne of Denmark, ami en- 
gaged in violent controversies with the 
most notable virago of the day, tl\p 
wealthy relict of sir Christopher Hatton, 
re-married to sir Edward Coke, then at- 
torney-general. Coke, not the meekest 
or mildest of men, as appears from the 
epithets which he bestowed upon the 
gallant sir Walter Raleigh, whom at his 
trial he styled ‘ Traitor, viper, and spi- 
der of hell/ could not compete with the 
more rancorous effusions of his help- 
mate's tongue. Lady Hatton absolutely 
set him at defiance, and rendered him 
mute in presence of the king. One even- 
ing on his return to his house in Holboni, 
from perhaps a fatiguing attendance on 
the duties of his office, he found that all 
the furniture had been removed by liis 
wife’s command, and that the servants 
were put upon board-wages, so that he 
had neither sapper nor bed in his own 
home ; and the feuds between him and 
his irascible consort became so vehement, 
that they were carried on at the council- 
board, where the king sat as judge. The 
lady pleaded her own cause, and de- 
claimed with so many haughty airs, that 
some said, ‘ Burbage could not have 
acted better.' Sir Edward, aware that 
he was in disgrace at court, and con- 
scious of having neglected bis daughter, 
had very little to say ; and thistoraclc of 
the law stood before the council in the 
character of Jerry Sneak, hen-pecked 
and crest-fallen, yet not vanquished; for 
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he hit upon an expedient to rc-instate 
himself in the king's good graces, by 
marrying his daughter to sir John Vil- 
liers, brother to the favorite Bucking- 
ham. In this politic measure he was 
finally assisted by lord Bacon, who, 
though at first unwilling to allow his 
rival to retrieve his influence at court by 
such an alliance, when he found that his 
royal master had blamed him for his op- 
position, suddenly changed sides, and 
did his utmost to promote the match. 
Upon this occasion another war broke 
out between sir Edward and his wife ; 
and poor lady Hatton, being in disgrace 
with the queen and with lady Compton, 
and deserted by lord Bacon, was obliged 
to fight single-handed against a phalanx 
of enemies. Still she maintained the 
contest with an unflinching spirit, but 
was-exceedingly unfortunate in the choice 
of the method which slic adopted to 
counteract her husband's designs. Both 
slic and her daughter detested the idea 
of a marriage with sir John Villiers : 
they therefore attempted to set up a pre- 
contract with the earl of Oxford, but 
here they had to cope with the most 
learned, erudite, and vituperative of coun- 
sellors, and with his own weapons too — 
a fearful hazard, worthy to be admired 
for its boldness, yet too rash to promise 
success. Sir Edward, armed with power, 
carried matters with a high hand : he 
blocked up every avenue to his heart 
with liis old song , c Law ! Law ! Law !’ 
imprisoned his wife, and carried off his 
daughter by main force from a place of 
refuge which she had chosen. Knowing 
that he would be justified by the king, 
who, anxious to see his favorite enriched, 
would not scruple to sanction the abuse 
of paternal authority, he overstepped the 
boundaries which he had laid down so 
ably ' for the guidance of others, and took 
the law into his own hands— a proceed- 
ing which lady Hatton did not fail to 
depict in the most odious colors iu her 
expiring effort for victory, in which she 
strove to embroil her husband with the 
government. In her statement of the 
case drawn up by a legal friend, and en- 
titled f Sir Edward Coke's most notorious 
riot committed at my lord of Argyle's 
house without constable or warrant/ she 
pertinently observes, ‘ If it be lawful for 
him with a dozen to enter any man’s 
house thus outrageously for any right to 
which he pretends, it is lawful for any 
man with one hundred or with five hun- 
dred, and consequently with as many 


as he can draw together, to$b the styh&'; 
which tnay endanger the StffetjY of the 
king's person and the peace of tire king # 
dom/ But even this mas$tf-sft6ke, Tit 
which lady Hatton had plainly the right, 0 
could not avail against the combined 
force opposed to her. She was glad to bO 
reconciled to the queen and lady Comp- 
ton ; her daughter was obliged to marry 
sir John Villiers, and she again took up 
her abode under the same roof with her 
husband. On this re-union she gave a 
splendid entertainment tober majesty and 
the court at the house in Holbnm ; hut, 
though all public controversy was now at 
an end, it was sufficiently obvious that 
she avenged herself in private, since sir 
Edward Coke did not presume to make 
his appearance at this festival : ‘ the good 
man of the house/ say the scandalous 
chronicles, ‘ was obliged to seek a din- 
ner in the Temple.* The union of sir 
John Villiers with a young lady so highly 
averse to her father's choice, and brought 
up under the example of such obstinate 
disobedience to the oath extorted from 
the weaker sex at the altar, turned out 
just as might have been expected. In- 
heriting her mother's temper, she gave 
way to more criminal inclinations, and, 
after having driven her husband nearly 
to distraction, disgraced him, herself, 
and licr family, and was condemned to 
perform public penance. Thus ended a 
drama which, for the rank, station, and 
conduct of the celebrated individuals 
that composed it, will perhaps ever re- 
main unequaled in the private history of 
a polite court. The promulgation of 
this very strange affair, which so vividly 
illustrates the manners of the time, must 
excite much curiosity respecting the cor- 
respondence of the reign of James, cer- 
tainly a most interesting period, as it re- 
gards the change which gradually took 
place in the habits and Amusements Of 
persons of rank, and the introduction of 
new modes and customs. Undoubtedly 
there are many collections of original 
letters both in private and public libra- 
ries ; but there are few readers who can 
procure access to these stores; and a 
woman, in particular, has a very small 
chance of becoming acquainted with 

and statesmen, which the gravity* of tire 
historian, wholly engaged upon public 
measures and events, rejects or disre- 
gards. Thus restricted In this humble es- 
say, where the authorities a& supplied by 
memory, the writer is almost compelled. 
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to refiijjjjg/fsh her lity, whose powVr he had curbed to serve 
v ^5Pt , t Pf nfaierials**. the interests of die community; atVd 
I'PPWg fpereforc a considerable (most of all) of the party at hortie, 

3 k® r l*? ar s> jve coinc jtt onto to the whom he h ad justly abandoned ; — mis- 
eUcJettcr addressed hy latly Mouth t- represented to the people of England,' 

a ^Q the ,earj of Strafford, when her who had been industriously taught to 
• J - 1 keen con< ^ ewin cd to death consider him as the author of their 
by martiaf law. -‘My lord, J beseech imaginary afflictions ; — disliked by the 
your lordship, for the tender mercy of queen, whose influence he had always 
God, take off* your heavy hand from my wisely opposed ; and scarcely considered 
dear lord ; and, for her sake who is with hy Ins ministerial colleagues, whose envy 
God/ be pleased not to make me and m y and jealousy of his favor, since that favoT 
poor infants miserable, as we must of had now become a source of danger, 
necessity be, by the hurt you do him. had subsided into indifference : but the 
1 am a distressed poor woman, and know grandeur of his spirit, as well as the fer- 
not what to say, more than to beg upon in y vor of his loyalty, was unalterable/ He 
knees, with my homely prayers and tears, declared, when brought to the fatal 
that it will please the Almighty to in- block, that, whether he should live or 
cline your lordship's heart to mildness die, the prosperity of his country was 
towards him ; for, if your lordship eon- his fondest wish : but he expressed his 
tinuchim in restraint, and heap disgraces fearfc that it was a bad omen for tjie in- 
upon him, I have too much cause to fear tended reformation in the state to com- 
your lordship will bring a speedy end to i nonce w ith the shedding of innocent 
liis life, and make me and all mine ever blood *. 

miserable. Good my lord, pardon these The character and fate of this cele- 
woful lines of a disconsolate creature, hrated minister excite sensations of pain- 
and be pleased for Christ Jesus' sake to fill interest, lie was not horn for the 
take this my humble suit into your fa- times in which he lived. A century 
vor able consideration, and to have mercy sooner or later would have rendered the 
upon me and mine; and God will, I colors of his fortune as bright as the cina- 
hope, reward it into the bosom of you nations of his genius : in the former 
and your sweet children by my kinswo- period, he would h.:ve raised himself 
man; and for the memory of her I be- and his master to the height of suceess- 
seech your lordship to compassionate the ful power and glory ; in the latter he 
distressed condition of me, your lord- would have secured universal esteem, 
ship s most humble and disconsolate scr- The dark shades of his miiul would have 
vant, Jane Mountnorris/ Strafford’s been softened and subdued; his virtues 
1 learl | 1 ^penetrability to. this pow- would have flourished in a congenial 
erful appeal diminishes the pity which soil ; and those cruel traits which are the 
we should otherwise feel for his fate, accusing spirits that interpose to check 
Condemned as he was to tread a scaffold, our pity for his fall, would have disap- 
to which he had doomed the husband of peared or assumed a milder aspect in 
the lady who thus feelingly addressed times less violent and barbarous, 
him, the hand of divine justice seems to 

sanction the act which made his own 


offspring fatherless. 

' History/ says an elegant author of 
our own time, ‘ cannot furnish another 
instance of bo many adverse circum- 
stances concurring to effect the ruin of 
one man as those which in that hour 
surrounded Strafford. He was pursued 
by tbe bitter hatred of the whole natiou 
of Scotland, whose rebellion his vigi- 
lance would have thwarted and his 
bravery chastised; — of the Irish nobi- 

* Lady Teazle complains that, before her 
marriage, she was obliged to employ hersdf in 
drawing patters for ruffles, which she could 
pot obtain muslin to work. 


A MEMOIR OF LOUIS XVIII. 

Some princes are so insignificant as to 
claim little nonce; hut the extraordi- 
nary circumstances in which the late 
king of France was placed, the charac- 
ter which he maintained in hazardous 
and eventful times, and the great power 

* It is very common for delinquents 'to 

assert their innocence; btrt .we npprehrtRl 
that the guilt of the earl of Strafford was un- 
questionable. Without adverting to hisr bust; 
apostasy, and his shameful enaitfrageinevttiof 
the king’s arbitrary Conduct in Great- Britain, 
he deserved exemplary punishment fos <jfce 
tyranny which he exercised in Ireland.-— Ko- 
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which be exercised, demand our atten- 
tion. 

Louis Stanislaus Xavier, count de 
Provence, was born at Versailles in the 
year 1755. In his early years, he seemed 
to be of a timid and reserved disposition ; 
but spirit and frankness gradually be- 
came more prevalent, and it was evident 
that he was not destitute of good sense, 
or particularly slow in the acquisition of 
knowlege. He made a respectable pro- 
gress in literature, and was even con- 
sidered as one who had some pretensions 
to that scarce commodity called wit. 

' At the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, he seemed so far inclined to side 
with the popular party, as to give offence 
to his brother Louis XVI. : but he did 
not take a decided part. When the fac- 
tious leaders augmented their power, and 
persisted in their encroachments upon 
royalty, lie began to participate in that 
alarm which the king felt, and resolved 
to attempt an escape from the agitated 
realm, not in company with his brother, 
but at the same time; and, while the 
king was led back from Varenncs to 
prison and a scaffold, the count escaped 
to die Rhine. After the death of the 
unfortunate monarch, being unable to 
rally around him a sufficient number of 
Frenchmen to support the royaL cause, 
he remained quiet in Germany. He af- 
terwards lived at Turin with his father- 
in-law, the king of Sardinia, and then at 
Veroua, under the name of the count dc 
Lille. On the death of his nephew, he 
assumed the title of Louis XVI 1 1. 

In 179G, Louis, who had resided some 
time at Venice, was, in compliance with 
a requisition from the government of 
France, commanded lo leave that state, 
lie then, accompanied by only two of- 
iicers, repaired to the head-quarters t>f 
the prince of Condi*. In 1798, lie was 
acknowleged by the emperor Paul as 
king of Franec and Navarre, and was 
invited to reside in the ducal castle at 
Mittau, until he should be restored to 
the throne of his ancestors. He there- 
fore left the army, with which he had 
shared all privations and dangers. At 
Mittau he was treated, with all the honors 
due to a sovereign. He had a guard of 
Russians, beside a body-guard of French 
noblemen created for him, and paid by 
the emperor. The Russian commandant 
of the castle wad entirely under his or- 
tiers ; and his levees were crowded by 
the nobility of Courland, Livonia, and 
Russia. As the pecuniary bounties of 

vot.. v. 


Paul were more than spffipqnt for a 
prince who was (economical ranil tHH* 
ciple and custom as well as m>m M| 
cacy, a number of ruined exiles 
to Russia to share them. The himtkh 
of this prosperous adversity* fibweVcri 
was not long, The emperor, Influenced 
by the power of France, suddenly changed 
his conduct, and ordered Ilia royal gucit 
to quit the Russian territory within ft 
week. 

The duchess of Angoulcme, the vir- 
tuous daughter of Louis XVI., had never 
ceased to reside with her uncle since she 
had recovered her liberty, and married 
her first cousin. When the emperor’s 
will was announced, she inquired of her 
uncle what he intended to cio. He told 
her that it was his determination c to 
quit within twenty-four hours a country 
where insult and humiliation had taken 
the place of hospitality; and that, as hr 
had not the means to travel as lie bad 
formerly done, and the little that he 
possessed was necessary for the support 
of those who accompanied him, he would 
leave Mittau oil foot, and show the un- 
fortunate French exiles ail example how 
to support misfortunes.* At the time of 
her marriage, the duclicss had received 
from her first cousin, the emperor of 
Germany, a box of jewels ; and, without 
informing any person of her intention, 
she sent for some Jews, and obtained 
upon these jewels a sum of money sui- 
ficient, not only for her uncle’s traveling 
expenses, hut to provide for the imme- 
diate wants of her countrymen al M ittau. 
When he discovered this generous act, 
the tears of all the relieved Frenchmen 
told their prince, that, by pressing his 
niece to his bosom, he ought to reward, 
instead of resenting, the first act of lit r 
life which she had ever concealed from 
him. This young princess had, in the 
dungeons of the Temple, early learned 
to know the little value of jewel* or 
rank, as well as the real duty ol hu- 
manity. 

After some wanderings in the wilds 
of inhospitable Prussia, the policy of 
Bonaparte, in keeping Louis at a distance 
from France, left him at last permission 
to inhabit the castle of the dethroned 
king of Poland, at Warsaw, where, in 
more fortunate times, one of his oncci- 
tors, Henry III., had ruled # as a king. 
The tranquillity of hia" retreat was dis- 
turbed by another humiliation. ’Hie 
Prussian minister, Meyor, requested him 
to renounce the throne of Prance in favor 
:* s 
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of Napoleon ; but be refused with a noble 
dignity, which must have appalled the 
htan who thus dared to insult liim. The 
detection of a plot, which had for its ob- 
ject the assassination of the king, deter- 
mined him to quit Warsaw. 

The last and only safe asylum of the 
Bourbon family was in England, where 
the princes and the duchess were re- 
ceived with the kindest hospitality ; and, 
when all the pensions from the crowned 
heads of Europe (at one time amounting 
to 120,000/. a year) had ceased, they still 
received sufficient to enable them to live 
in splendor. The palace at Ilolyrood 
was assigned to them ; hut Louis prin- 
cipally resided at Hartwell, a scat be- 
longing to the marquis of Buckingham. 
There he remained until the fall of Bo- 
naparte enabled him to ascend the throne 
of his ancestors. 

Being recalled in 1814 by the French 
legislature, he hastened to comply with 
the agreeable invitation. He made his 
entry into Westminster with the prince 
regent in a kind of triumphal procession, 
and, after a few days of preparation, re- 
turned to France, where he was received 
with loud acclamations. He granted a 
charter to his people, and his general 
government was mild and humane, al- 
though he deemed it expedient to punish 
the treason of Ney and Labedoyerc, and 
to banish the most obnoxious of the re- 
gicides. The commotions which occa- 
sionally arose from the seditious spirit 
of Napoleon’s partisans were easily sup- 
pressed, ami pence was prescr /ed during 
nis reign, witli the exception of the short 
Spanish war, into which he was led by 
the influence of Russia. The nation 
continued to flourish ; commerce revived, 
and the elegant as well as the useful arts 
were cultivated with zeal and success. 
In the mean time, the king declined in 
, health and in strength, but was seldom 
so ill as to be disabled from the exercise 
of his political functions. His constitu- 
tion being at length worn out, more by 
disease than by age (for be had not com- 
pleted his Bixty-ninth year), he died on 
the 16th of this month, retaining his in- 
tellects nearly to the last moment. 

A respectable journalist thus speaks 
oF his character and conduct: — ‘ No 
European prince of the last two centu- 
ries [jnf the last century^ underwent 
more vicissitudes than Louis XVII 1., 
or endured them with more exemplary 
equanimity. It is not too much to say 
on his belialf^ that there was no exhibi- 


tion of meanness in his adversity, or of 
iiisplence in his prosperous fortune. How 
much of this seeming superiority to fate 
may have sprung from a real grandeur 
of conception, calculating profoundly, 
and despising thoroughly, the petty fluc- 
tuations to which human life is exposed 
— or how much from mere constitutional 
heedlessness, not troubling itself about 
any but immediate and trivial objects — 
it might, perhaps, be no very difficult 
office to determine. He was unquestion- 
ably more an Epicurean than a Stoic, 
llis indolent love of pleasure served him 
as a substitute for tne nobler contempt 
of suffering ; and those who speak of him 
as magnanimous under misfortune may 
be reminded that a man of sluggish sen- 
sibility buys the fame of being magna- 
nimous at a small expense. He was 
sometimes called Louis le Faux. Of his 
royal predecessors few escaped without ft 
satirical agnomen, indicative more, per- 
haps, of the national sentiment which 
applied it, than of the personal qualities 
which it imputed. This epithet, how- 
ever, seems to have been obtained by his 
late Most Christian Majesty from two 
classes of his subjects ; one of which 
charged him with the non-pcrformancc 
of pledges given to them while they were 
companions of his exile ; the other, with 
a gradual violation of those which were 
embodied in the charter, and which ac- 
companied his restoration to the throne. 
Between these parties, opposite as they 
were and irreconcilable, he had to shape 
a course of policy which it was not easy 
to execute, but which, we imagine, was 
easier to him in proportion to his habits 
of indolence, to trie coldness of the better 
affections in him, and, at the same time, 
to an absence of the acrimonious and 
vindictive passions. A prince of a more 
fiery character would either have quar- 
reled with his friends when they re- 
proached him with the, breach of his 
promise, or have given way to the royal 
appetite for omnipotence, by wholly re- 
fusing a charter to his subjects, or by 
seizing the first provocation afforded him, 
through treason or intemperance, to over- 
turn it. Louis did neither : his taste was 
pleasure, not power. He maintained a 

g ood-humoreu intercourse with tile ad- 
erents whose most sanguine hopes he 
had disappointed. He rather permitted, 
than authorised or suggested, those at- 
tacks by which the charter has been all 
but destroyed. He dismissed those mi- 
nisters who had the strongest claims 
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upon his gratitude without hesitation or 
apparent sorrow ; and others, whom he 
had grounds for disliking or suspecting, 
he treated with a show of confidence and 
esteem. Upon the whole, he may rank 
in history as a prince who steered with 
more than ordinary temper through cir- 
cumstances complicated and new ; and, 
as compared with the average of Bourbon 
princes, he is entitled to a place in which 
few of the family can approach him/ 


A MEMOIR OF MISS FOOTE; 

WITH AN ELEGANT PORTRAIT. 

So delicate were the feelings of our 
ancestors with regard to the public dis- 
play of female talents, that no women 
were permitted to appear on the stage 
before the reign of the second Charles. 
This kind of exposure was deemed in- 
consistent with that retired and inob- 
trusive character which ought to belong 
to the fair sex. Even the Romans, 
though in some cases they seemed to be 
destitute of refined fceliugs, entertained 
similar sentiments ; and, if a young lady 
sang with taste or skill, or danced with 
extraordinary grace, it was sneeringly 
remarked, that she sang and danced too 
well for a modest woman. But, in the 
present times, we are not so fastidious 
or scrupulous, and yet we cherish a 
high regard for female virtue, and wish 
for its complete preservation and security. 
Ladies, even on the stage, may maintain 
an unsullied character ; and, when they 
shine in this profession, we may fairly 
encourage them by taking notice of their 
merit. 

Miss Foote is a native of Devonshire, 
having been born at Plymouth in the 
year 1798. The quickness of her appre- 
hension was witnessed witli pleasure by 
her friends, and her education was not 
neglected by her parents. Her father 
was the proprietor of the Plymouth 
theatre, and superintended for many 
years the exertions of a respectable com- 
pany. Under these circumstances it was 
natural to expect that lie would devote 
his daughter to that profession which he 
followed, unless she had a strong and 
decided repugnance to it. As no such 
aversion seemed to prevail in her youth- 
ful mind, he gave her some judicious in- 
structions for her debut; and she pre- 
sented herself before the public in the 
character of Juliet, in July 1810, when 
the years of her life only amounted to 


twelve. According to lew, indeed, she 
had then arrived at the ago of discretkai; 
yet it was a tender age for such a bold 
undertaking. Her timidity could ndt 
entirely he shaken off; but it did not 
prevent her from displaying considerable 
talent. Being warmly applaud* <1 by 
the audience, she was encouraged 46 
prosecute the career which she had com- 
menced ; ancl she courted with success 
the smiles of the comic and the favor of 
the tragic muse. In the ensuing year, 
during a very inclement winter, when 
some amateurs of the drama resolved to 
act a series of plays for a charitable pur- 
pose, she and her mother readily con- 
sented to perform gratuitously ; and the 
receipts, amounting to some hundreds of 
pounds, were distributed among the 
poor. 

Her rising fame having reached the 
metropolis, she made her first appear- 
ance at Covent-Garden theatre on the 
26th of May, 1813 ; and she personated 
Amanthis, in the Child of Nature, with 
such grace and effect, that the manager 
complimented her with an immediate 
engagement. Her talents were gradually 
improved by practice, and she attempted 
higher parts with success. 

This lady not only excels in tragedy 
and genteel comedy, but figures also in 
the melo-dramatic department, in which 
her beautiful countenance, elegant form, 
and gracefulness of motion, strikingly 
aid the exercise of her talents. Her 
versatility enables her to vary her cha- 
racters, and she appears to advantage in 
every part which she undertakes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC 
SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PER- 
SONS LATELY DECEASED. 

Mrs, Thickness e . — So great was the 
merit of this lady, that a complimentary 
notice is due to her memory. Sin* was 
the daughter of Mr. Ford, clerk of the 
arraigns, and received a good education 
under liis eye, not only in literature, but 
in the usual accomplishments of the fair 
sex. She excelled in music and draw- 
ing, and her dancing was particular!? 
admired by the earl of Chesterfield. 
Having resided for a considerable time 
with lady Betty Thick iiessef she con- 
ciliated the regard and esteem of her 
friend's husband, the well known lieute- 
nant-governor of Landguagl-fort, whose 
son, lord Audley, was consigned to her 
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<$ 5 $ Vur.tlisjdying inollier. She at length well known as George Hanger ; but h? 
hfpfgp# tbe second, wife of Mr. Thick- was almost forgotten after he had risen 
UGH#, ; and lived with him in uninter- to the peerage. He entered into the 
ruptevl concord for tliirty years. He army in his youth, and served during 
died in France in 1792 ; and his widow, the whole progress of the American war ; 
continuing to reside in that country, ex- and he would have served with equal 
ppsed herself to the malignant suspi- zeal against the French, if he had been 
cwms of Robespierre, and was condemned called out by the executive power, lie 
to death, but was saved by that justi- was allowed to retire on the f full pay of his 
fiable insurrection which drove the mon- rank as captain of the artillery-drivers; 
ster from the world. After her return and, when this misapplication of the 
to England, she lived in ease and com- public money was properly condemned, 
fort to licr 87th year, retaining her he defended himself in a pamphlet, but 
faculties almost unimpaired. She wrote certainly not with triumphant success, 
the ‘ School of Fashion,* a lively satire He afterward became a coal-merchant, 
on modish manners ; also some religious and lived for many years in apparent 
and moral tracts, and memoirs of emi- poverty. He was formerly among the 
nent French- women. Iler manners were convivial companions of his present ma- 
graceful and polished; her good sense jesty. Although free in his manners, 
was undisputed, and her wit was playful he never was inclined to give intentional 
without severity. offence ; the peculiarity of those man- 

ners precluded all idea of resentment, 
Mrs. Hartley. — Favoured by nature and laughter rather than anger was the 
with striking beauty, and also with con- result of his most extravagant sallies, 
siderablc talent, this lady was for many He was capable of serious exertions of 
years an admired actress. Her Elfrida friendship, not by pecuniary sacrifices, 
and Fair Rosamond were among her but by persevering zeal when he w r as 
best characters. Her performance of likely to effect a beneficial purpose. He 
Jane Shore was respectable, but not so was well acquainted with military duty, 
pathetic as the part was afterwards ren- and was not deficient in courage, or in 
dcred by Mrs. Siddons. Sir Joshua the spirit of enterprise. Though dis- 
lteynolds frequently delineated her fine posed to participate in all the dissipa- 
countcnance, not merely in professed tions of higher life, he yet contrived to 
portraits of her, hut in other pieces in devote much of his time to reading, and 
Dibich beauty was requisite. She had was generally well provided with topics 
reached her 74th year when she died. for the usual conversations of the tabic. 

lie was so marked a character, that lie 
Mr. Cupel Lojf 't , — He was bred to the might be considered as one of the pro- 
law, and was well acquainted with its minent features of his time, ami he was 
principles and practice, hut did not shine courted as well for the peculiarity, ns 
as a pleader. Being firmly attached to for the harmless tendency of his humor, 
the political system of the Whigs, he On the death of his elder brother, he 
strongly opposed the American war, not resolutely declined to assume the title of 
only with his voice but with his pen, and lord Coleraine, and seemed to be dis- 
thus rendered himself very obnoxious pleased when he was addressed by it. 
to the Tories, by whom he was frequently Upon the whole, if he had not the wit 
insulted at public meetings. He was of Falstaff, he was always entertaining, 
fond of poetry, and was one of the earliest He published his f Life, Adventures, 
and most zealous patrons of Bloomfield, and Opinions/ and other works, all con- 
He published sonnets and other poetical tabling information, in liis own whim- 
pieces, which are not without merit, sjcal maimer ; and in one of them he in - 
though they are more quaint than ele- troduccd a portrait of himself suspended 
gant. His conversational powers were on a gibbet. He lived to the age of 
of a high order : his richly-stored mind seven ty-tliree years, 
would throw out its treasures, when be 

was surrounded by his friends ; and all Mr. Wilson Lowry . — The art of en- 
who were, admitted to his society were graving was considerably improved by 
ready to acknowlege that he was not a this ingenious man, who, though he rose 
man of an ordinary stamp. slowly to fame, was at length regained 

/ as a first-rate artist in works winch re- 

Lvrd Coleraine . — This gentleman was quire scientific accuracy, — in geography, 
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architecture, the delineation of machine- 
ry, kb, He had a philosophical mind 
and a mechanical head ; he had a ma- 
thematical skill in drawing, an acquaint- 
ance with the properties of matter and 
form, a correct eve, and a steady un de- 
viating hand. He was 'skilled in mine- 
ralogy, and possessed a curious and well- 
arranged cabinet, adapted to that branch 
of study. In short, he was a man of 
high attainments as well as of private 
worth. He left a son, who is also an 
eminent engraver, and a widow whose 
philosophical turn is mentioned by her 
friends with admiration. 

Mr. William Sharp . — This artist be- 
longed to the old school. He used to 
say that his first essay in engraving was 
made upon a pewter pot. Some of his 
friends, in their occasional accouuts of 
him, substituted a silver tankard for that 
vulgar utensil ;* but, as he had a regard 
for truth, he firmly maintained his own 
assertion. He acted for some years as a 
writing engraver, and received great en- 
couragement in that line ; but lie after- 
ward attempted a higher branch of art, 
and began to engrave from the works of 
eminent painters, both native and foreign . 
Many of his pieces are much admired, 
particularly the portrait of Hunter the 
surgeon. In his character he was eccen- 
tric. At one time he was a vehement 
advocate for constitutional reform, and 
was even in danger of being tried for 
treason ; but in the sequel he altered his 
political opinions. He listened to the 
ravings of Brothers, the pretended pro- 
phet, and was a follower of Johanna 
Southcott. He affected a belief in phy- 
siognomy, and, in that visionary study, 
decided as dogmatically- as if he had 
formed the most rational and legitimate 
conclusions. 


A I.ETTER FROM MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Madame, — Although the neccssitcc 
of my cause (which makith me to be 
importune to you) do make you to judge 
that 1 am out of the way, yet such as 
have not my passion, nor the respects 
whereof you ar perswaded, will think 
that 1 do as my cause doth requyre. 
Madame, I have not accused you, nei- 
ther in wordes nor in thought, to have 
usld ywtr self eveli towardcs me ; and 1 
bdeeve that you have no want of good 


understanding to 4 ptttf 

swasion against yout tyrturalj gOttd Ini 
cl y nation. But in the Tttfeufletyme'I 
cannot chose (having faf ftttfeeft) hfct 
perceive very eveli fnrderahcd it) ntfr 
matters, sence my commiim MWWW 1 
thought that 1 had sufficiently discourdd 
unto yow the discommodities whkh tftk 
delay bringeth unto me. And spetiaUy, 
that they* think in this next moneth Of 
August to hold a parlemcnt against me 
and all my servants. And in the meattfe 
tyme I am stayde heere, and vet will VOu 
that I shuld put my self further into 
your contrey (without seeing yoiO, and 
remoove me further from myne; and 
there to do me this dishonnor at the rc- 
questes of my rebelles, as to send com- 
missioners to hecre theiin against me, 
as you wold do to a bieane subject ; and 
not heere ine by mouth. Now, Madame, 

I have promised you to come to you; 
and having there made my mone ami 
complaint of those rebelles, and they 
comming thither not as possessors but 
as subjectes to answer, I wold have be- 
sought you to heere my justification of 
that which they have faulsly set forth 
against me; and if I could not purge 
myself tluTof, you might then discharge 
your handcs of my causes, and let me go 
for such as I am. But to do as you Sav, 
if I wer coulpable, 1 wold be better ad- 
vised. But being not so, I cannot accept^ 
this dishonnor at their handes, that being* 
in possession they will commc and accuse 
me before your commissioners, where f 1 
cannot lyke. And seeing you think it to 
be against your honor and cousynago to 
do otherwise, 1 beseech you that you will 
not be myne enernye nntill you may see 
how I can discharge my self every waye. 
And to suffre me to go into France* where 
I have a dowery to inainteyn me, or at 
the least to go into Scotland, with assur- 
ance that if there come any strangers 
thither, I will bynd my self for their 
retourne without any prejudice to you. 
Or if it please you not to do thus, 1 pro- 
test that I will not impute it to faknode 
if I receyve strangers in my eontnsy, 
wythout makyng you any other discharge 
for it. Do with my body at your will, 
the honnor or blame shalbe yours. For 
1 had rather dy heere, and thaf my fayth- 
full servants may be succourid (though 
you wold not so) by strangers, then to 
suffer theiin to be utterly Undon. There 
be many things that moove me to fcfcre 

-ir 

* The rebellious Scots. 
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that ! Shall havl to &6b in this contrey 
With Wfter then with row. But foras- 
murihas iiothinghath followed upon my 
tystmone, I hold my peace. Happen 
What inay happe, I have as leef to abyde 
my fortune, as to seeke it and not fynde 
it. Further, it pleased you to gyve ly- 
cetice to my subjects to go and come. 
This hath ben Tefusid me by my lord 
Seroope and Mr. Knolles (as they say) 
by your commandement, because I wold 
not depart hence to your charge untill I 
had answer of thislettre, though I shewed 
them that yow requyred my answer upon 
the two points conteyned in your lettre. 
Th’one is (to let you breefly understand 
them) I am come to you to make iny 
mone to you ; the which being heard, I 
would declare unto you myne inpocency, 
and then requyre your ayde. And for 
lack therof I cannot but make my mone 
and complaint to God, that I am not 
heard in my just quarell ; and to appele 
to other princes to have respect thcrunto, 
as my case requyretli ; and to you, Ma- 
dame, first of all, when you snail have 
examynid your conscience before and 
have him for witnes ; and th'other, which 
is to come further into your contrey, and 
not to come to your presence ; I will 
esteemc that as no favor, but will take 
it for the contrary, obeying it as a thing 
forced. 

May , 1568. 

X** This letter, which would have 
excited the compassionate feelings of a 
magnanimous and humane princess, pro- 
duced no other effect than an order for 
the imprisonment of the hapless fugitive. 


SCOTS OF THE OLD AND NEW SCHOOLS. 

The qualities of prudence, precaution, 
foresight, and thrift (says the Hermit in 
Edinburgh), belong very decidedly to the 
lowland Scots : the mountaineer imbibes 
them from mingling with the inhabitants 
of the plains and of large towns, or he 
exercises them from the mistrust which 
he harbours towards the lowlander. Na- 
ture and locality are at variance with 
them ; and, in primitive times, his heart 
and his habits were strangers to them. 
On the other hand, the latter has a feel- 
ing of enmity towards the hill-climber ; 
or he holds 'him cheap in the scale of 
estimation. The properties already al- 
luded to draw on tne lowlander the epi- 
thet of plodding, which ought only to 
be termed patient, persevering, diligent 


fidelity, and honest pride, which induces 
persons without fortuiie to acquire H 
honestly and industriously. There is, 
however, a slowness about him which is 
truly national ; and it guards him against 
mistakes, temerity, thoughtlessness, and 
first impressions. The old style was 
slower in its progress than the new, and 
there are still remnants and relics of it 
all over Scotland, even in its highly- 
improved capital ; nor can I help having 
a certain superstition of respect towards 
them. The tenacity with which the 
Edinburghian gentlemen adhered to pow- 
der and a tail was one instance of it : 
tlie jealousy and affright with which the 
Jlrutus-crop was first viewed, the consi- 
deration with which the Caledonian re- 
ceives a fashion, the fear of counterfeits, 
and the serious habits, external and in- 
ternal, of men of weight and consequence 
in the Scotish capital, are all incontro- 
vertible proofs, that reflation is the in- 
cessant attendant on this prudent and 
thinking people. Even the cocked hat/ 
exploded by all other walking gentry, 
survived its general expulsion elsewhere, 
and triumphed over prejudice in Edin- 
burgh : the humane, the charitable Doc- 
tor Hamilton, preserved it to the last of 
his valuable life, as did other grave cha- 
racters ; and I think I yet see old Sandy 
Wood bent upon doing good also, and 
with a back like a relaxed bow, in his 
antique attire and three- cornered beaver; 
and that pillar of worth, sir William 
Forbes, in the costume of the last cen- 
tury, with a profusion of grey locks, tied 
in a club, and a cloud of hair-powder 
flying about him on a windy day : his 
tall upright figure is missed in the circles 
of mortal life ; the poor miss him also ; 
and it has been regretted, that, at the 
hank in Parliament Close, no faithful 
copy of his urbanity was to be found, 
and that there was no more likeness be- 
twixt the old and new style than be- 
twixt Banquo’s ghost and the benevolent 
banker aforesaid. 

The High-street oracle, again, whose 
shop stood as prominent as himself, was 
a striking picture of the old school ; but, 
instead of the quaint bookseller in dittos; 
flapped waistcoat, &c. we find dandies 
dealing in books, and would-be-exqui- 
sites introduced into retail shops. 

The spencer, happily some years out ’ 
of fashion, was very long before it could 
be brought into general wear in Edin- 
burgh ; and I remember the Wdy of a 
venerable lord of session calling it a 
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i^opjcey-di^ss. It was a vile article, 
and ought never to have been admitted 
but for its use,.— namely, for riding, 
when the skirts of a great-coat are en- 
cumbrance*. It was less ridiculous, too, 
when of the same color as the coat, be- 
cause it was less perceptible; but the 
inept imitator, fearing that his folly 
ipight not be sufficiently manifest, al- 
ways preferred a different color. Then 
even, at this tiipe, Sir Jemmy Jockey, 
who belonged to a horse -racing and 
hunting set, adopted a postilion’s jacket, 
which he and his intellectual eocii used 
to sport even in the capital. 

Such was the old style: the new is 
not more dignified or gentlemanlike, be- 
ing the coachman’s garb and manner; 
yet the number of these fashionable 
whips is confined to a few; first, be- 
cause extravagance is of stinted growth, 
and is impeded by prudence in boreal 
regions ; and next, because Donald and 
Sandy look at their banker’s account 
twice, before they overdraw it for a set 
of cattle, a break or a mail, a box-coat, 
or a caricature of a hat. An imperti- 
nent ruffian from the south swore that 
he never met with a good whip from 
Scotland, except in the West Indies, 
driving blacks and pie-balds. Be that 
as it may, Sandy seldomer comes under 
the lash of the law than his neighbour 
beyond the border. 

In the olden times, excessive drinking 
was general. It had, for its excuse, the 
virtue of hospitality : it was supported 
by generosity, and sometimes borne out 
by table wit, rough, for the most part, 
like the cairngorum, or the other jewels 
of the rocks, and having some gross 
matter about it, but luminous to a cer- 
tain degree, and of intrinsic value. The 
guest, seated at the festive board at Bet of 
sun, was frequently found there at the 
rising thereof, for there was nothing but 
heavy drinking, or (rarely) a real made 
up apovc stairs for the youngest men, 
wnikt a set-to was the amusement of 
the elders. 

In our times, sobriety is coming into 
vogue: beardless boys tallc of intrigues, 
of female conquests, of foreign manners, 
and of polished dissipation, whilst ecarti 
and, la bo^illote drain the pockets after 
dinner, andtbe captivating note* of the 
hturp charm the ear, or the seducing at- 
titude* andmqvements of the waltz set 
wesak hearts astray, and mislead weak 
minds into all the errors of more sunny 


dimes: a few young ladm 

finger the castimet ; and wtpe^ WWr 

bled Burns' SootUh ; songs 

dently chant the soft mpjouks bx-MSjfto 

or murder Italian bntvurqt, \ for w!$fh 

the power of execution has hot been 

granted to them. 

Honest Maistcr Dundas, a defunct 
lord of session, and a leading pxetraer 
of a certain club, were among the last 
hard drinkers. There arc now few left 

4 To toast their old glories, 

As our sires and our grandsires oft did before 
us ;* 

nor do wc see (as was the case less than 
half a century ago) a worthy northern 
duke getting fu' with the haillies , and 
giving a stimulus to loyalty by the juice 
of the grape. Public dinners are voted 
a bore, and are got over, like a child’s 
prayers, by routine, or by a fear of go- 
vernment censure. The old-fashioned 
toast puts down the liquor, and with it 
a man may swallow any thing. Time 
was when Queen Charlotte went off to 
the tune of 

4 The bonniest lass of a' the world;’ 

and that able minister, Pitt, was drank 
with 

4 Up and war them a*, Willy.* 

Now toasts are greatly on the deeiine, 
and a young clerk would ralher listen 
to c Portrait channant,’ or nttcinptwfcr* 
sing 4 C’est Tumour, Tumour/ than join 
in any national air whatever, ft is, not- 
withstanding, devoutly to be wished, that 
4 God save the King/ and * Rule Bri- 
tannia/ may long hold their places in 
society. 

With the change of fashion in singing, 
the dance has also experienced a new 
turn. For how many years did the gro- 
tesque Mr, Strange lead on hi* capering 
legions in the high dance, minuet, ami 
highland fling, not without grace anti 
agility! How, many mothers’ hearts 
beat high with tender feelings, as Bell 
or Ellen was taken out to figure on the 
boards ! What crowding, what squeez- 
ing, to get a peep at a favorite at these 
practisings ! IIow many beautiful crea* 
tures, now sage mothers, or stricken in 
years, used to compete for the prise of 

g eneral applause l How many deputed 
eroes sought for partners at* these juf<s 
nile assemblies ! I cannot recollect them 
without an emotion of affection nor cau 
I refrain from exclaiming, 
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VRowma&y a WU ]^v<j Jov’dis dead, w . 

< , Uowjsmy/lm gm wu old! 

Whenever this lesson strikes my head, 

, My Weary heart rtf As cold. 

Then, too, f&nali? delicacy referred 
an instructress, in the person of Signora 
Rossignoli, to a foreign ballet-master ; 
and this truly moral and virtuous cha- 
racter turned out some finished scho- 
lars from her hands. How the female 
pupils of the Italian ami French school 
may turn out remains for consideration ; 
and into what hands they may fall, time 
only can determine. 

Wives and mothers have been seen in 
the old style, whose virtues are chroni- 
cled by their grateful posterity ; and I 
am bold to say that the Scandalous 
Chronicle never touched their names, 
nor sullied the honor of theii* families. 
It will be well if the exports from the 
Tweed to the French coast come back 
as chaste; they have my good wishes, 
not unmixed with fears. 

Ruckism was a rough plant in the old 
style, as dandyism is a spurious one in 
the new style. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to regret in the decline in fashion 
of Jock Sucn-a-thing, Frank Ambulator, 
Binny Monhother, and Jemmy Pcacock- 
toes ; or even of the brass-spurred High- 
lander, the lady-killer. They were loud 
and obtrusive, half-bred, and one-third 
polished: the vernacular vulgar tongue 
* not of a piece with their assuinp-, 
tions,. and they had little to recommend 
them, except tneir self-confidencc, where 
such a quality may be deemed an ad- 
vantage. 

The Scotch ladies had, at the 6arne 
period, a strange homely habit of calling 
their husbands ‘ my man,' as if they 
were more of men than at present, or as 
if the pronoun possessive endeared them 
to them partners, and marked them us 
solely theirs. This expression is now 
quite obsolete. 


8ROBT CBITIC^L NOTICES OF NEW PUB- 
LICATIONS. 

A Dictionary/ of Quotations from the 
British Poets ! — These collections of 
scraps are useful* as they not only refresh 
the memory of those who have perused the 
originals, byt contribute togeneral amuse- 
ment pud instruction. Two parts of this 
dictionary have appeared; one is con- 
fined to Shakspeare, and the other in- 


cludes' the essence of the 1 
tibns in blank verse, both early and re- 
cent. The selection is in general ju* 
dicious, and the quotations are 
under proper heads. Sparkling 
decorate the work ; human life is 
picted under every aspect which it canas- 
sumc, and moral and prudential maxims 
are mingled with fanciful allusions ; trut 
various passages have crept in, which 
are frivolous, unmeaning, or useless. 


The Life of Shakspeare ; Inquiries 
into the Originals of his dramatic Plots * 
and Characters y <§c. by A . Shot t owe. % 
vols. — Not a ray of new light appears to 
have been thrown in these volumes either 
upon the life or the plays of Shatspearc. 
Little is known with certainty of tho 
former ; and the latter are not more ably * 
illustrated than they have been by other 
writers. Yet those who have not had 
recourse to the publications of Douce, 
Drake, and Dunlop, may be amused 
and instructed by the present work. 


Poems on sacred Subjects , and several 
miscellaneous Pieces , by Richard Ryan . — 
The author , s'ttiief object is highly wor- 
thy of praise. He wishes to * store the 
young mind, ere its opening powers arc 
directed to false and illusive objects, 
with those treasures which change' of 
years, of companions, or of health, can 
neither take away nor diminish. In all 
ages (he adds) it has been allowed, that 
nothing is so durably impressed upon 
the memory as poetry; and I have en- 
deavoured, with what success I know 
not, to render that enchanting Muse 
subservient to the purposes of virtue/— 
The devotional effusions breathe the 
fervor of piety, if not the sublime spirit 
-of poetry ; anil among the other pieces 
are some which may be read with plea- 
sure. 


The Silent River y and F&ithfW find 
Forsaken, dramatic Poems , by Itpbert 
Sulivan . — These pieces reflect 'or 



in the bosom of Nature, ahdtn 
cesses of the human heart/*]" 
tions of natural scenerf H 
simple, rich, and vivid ; ittfl 
tions of human feelifigd 
are no less faithful and a 
* The Silent River* he fids’ 
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throwing, jrmm$ very few characters 
and a very siuijftp story, an Interest 
which a much more intricate nuehinery 
often fails to product ; it is, in Jh’t, a 
highly aifatliiKiitthHtagrdy. in 4 Kaiih- 
ful amt Forsaken there is a greater play 
of fWy, with perhaps a greater nch- 
ncs« fl^rio^riptiou, than in the former 
poem. The character of Aimabclle is, 
indeed, beautlftiliy drawn ; and the ten- 
der love which hh- si III b *m toward her 
unfaithful lo\ <n* is mo«g poetically d - 
scribed, fohe say 4 ;, 

1 M 'xm J nt>i 

lleniai/i your trius'K—Thn nsirr, while yet 
the sun 

Dwelt with a crimson nest upon our vineyard, 
And purple clouds, like happy lovcis* stole 
At r i(h smiles and tears into each other’s boooni, 
1 threw in y lattice wide to drink the meant 
Of liquid odors rolling from tbc south ; 

And then c*mic lmftl with it a marriage song. 
Whose diititnt melody did seem to dtmrc 
Upon a hundred lip-> of vouthfttl revelry, 

And bells and flageolets, and all the sounds 
Befitting happiness and summer sunshine*. 
’Twat> a strange tiling to weep at, yet I wept — 
1 know nth why.— home weep for grief, and 
some 

For joy — but I for neither, or for both 

in a feeling more beloved than cither. 
Which weigh’d my heart down like a droop- 
ing bough 

Overloaded with its luxury of roses. 

And then— and then— the thoughts of billy 
muids 

Run wilder than these roving vines -l found 
My hands were clasp'd together, and my spirit 
•Mole irorn nty eve-, with a dim *t*nse of prayer, 
Which had no woids. I hegg'd a gentle for- 
tune 

l T pon the newly wedded — pm>’d I not 
For /Art , JJdstachc ?’ 

Annus? or tin Lift and Opinions of a 
Sovereign, written htf hunscij , — This no- 
vel 19 evidently an imitation of the Ad- 
ventures of a Guinea ; but it is not alto- 
gether equal to that ingenious work. As 
it cwnwchcmls, however, various trims-. 
fory of the sovereign (not the king, but 
the coin), and consequently various ad- 
ventures, some parts of the volume arc 
\ cry ( amuejng. The , following poT trait 
sLnjis to, bp, lira wu from the lift?; wo 
lutyo knOVfif similar instances of ltarm- 
lesa deranaement. 

V dbc only female figure in 
the m$0 (Jhe Hnjuaf liicbamft), sitting 
op t the jbepcli by flic aide of my master. 
She 1% in dpep mourning, with 

a reticule on lnr linger. Her check* 
rot, v. 


and even her Ups urc^p^ttt Mf / Vi 1 
v fmcua bur*, df n lady hiVe^fh for bwb 
degree. S mint \ *ars ago suo Had an »*nU 
brocket , a dork in iheliuil of lin d iStjE- 
who was the chief support of h ‘twlf dhd 
their widowed mothei : tiH 
death reduce# than to poteriv, find dfcr 
ranged the intellects of hir, y*\ t^r. 
has continued to appear in black etblf 
.since, and cannot lore m tb pro&rthnMl 
idea that her brother left h «r a handfafetf 1 
fortune, the illusive mvipt of which fa 1 ' 
with lnr the* occupation of «\.*ry <Uy. 
For this purpose sb. i . a «iduou« in her 
visits to the hank. Tim clerks, who am 
acquainted with her misfortunes, hu- 
manely fall in with her humor; and 
she is chiefly supported by their do, - 
mos/nary contributions, which dhe b< 
nignantly considers as part of a dividend 
that is her due in behalf of her deceased 
relative. She is now looking u( a dirl\ 
almanac, to see If it be one of the nume- 
rous rMriftr duyt that prevent her, as 
she says, from tramueting bunlncss at 
the bank. With these she is in pern ral 
as well acquainted as any < lerk in the 
establishment. She remarked, while n«. 
storing tin* mddy calendar to its old 
station in her pocket, * that she could 
do no liuftiii ss at the lsink to-day ;* and, 
with a gracious eourtt ,j to tiUunmhd, 
she twisted her reticule on her Huger, 
and depart^]. I could not amid t Macu- 
lating, c Alas ! pool human nature * • 

Frederick Morhimh - This is a po - 
formance of some merit, in which s» l iei a) % 
real characters are appropriately intro- 
duced. Some gnat UooWUcrs, thca- 
trical managers, iuid othei eoustqiunt ul 
personages, arc aptly lidieuleil ; and the 
events of the story arc natural and pro* 
bahle. The diction, in gi neral, i . not 
contemptibly but it is sometime u <b 
formed by prros< inaccuraeies. Fm in< 
stancub novtK \ me called #notV/o/<*. m* 
fireb*ndnru>\ s by the common pi*t>ple, an* 
styled f»v‘ht‘iidi . yet one who lints coiP 
founds jHrsimi with of /it i \ or steHmu 
would laugh a# another tor eallnq; a 
clerk a clerk ski j>, vvlkich would nor lie a 
greater solecism. , 

Mud* hi Mam *, — Thw tula is ftaid* in 
the title-page, to bt* the protlactioii of a 
* celebrated author ; but wearetmen 
no fierson oi real ceUbrity wovdii/hav^ 
mi styh*d himself ; and, if ilk* publish^ 
made the asscitiouhy bis <fWu amhont^ 
;t i 



t 


TweArh. fS* jmi Mwtofc, 


Hetmeht tube fet#habiM of hit ignorance 
tfr l\\b neglect of truth. Thft Idle pufl* 
remind* us of a work published about 
tftnty-ftvc years ago, purporting to bo 
it < atah^ue o i fire himdM eetebruted 
Author 9 then living. Ju this catch- 
penny publication, wry <ma who had 
produced a faroo that Wa* damned, or a 
pamphlet which W fto readers, or any 
iMk of the most silly ahd contemptible 
description, Was brought forward on an 
t'ouil footing with the best ond most 
ftAmirtnl wroors. All were ostensibly 
mtfom ; but the fittet was, that, 
in the Whole specified number, not above 
fifteen or twenty wire really with nied. 

Tkt Witch- Fivthr, or the Wnthm f 
wr Ann sfors. — This romance strikingly 
Illustrate « the mannas and fooling*? ot 
that period in which the base and crurl 
superstition Of our ancestor* (iromculiy 
alyhd n'tsdom b> the author) pretended 
to discover witches, and dared to bring 
tht in to what they miscalled justice. It 
it? Mich a combination of attested facts 
with local description* and tin interest 


of a regular story, as will urn discr&lu 
tho author of the Mystery and the 1*1* 
lards* The m ne w laid in and near Ike 
metropolis not long before the Heaton* 
tion. Chaloncr, a loyalist, is the leading 
personage, whole public and private? ft*i- 
mgs are *o well harmonised, that t be 
attentive t cadet, we think, will bt* graatly 
interested in his progress. 'Jlic incident* 
arc numerous and well connected ; the 
conversations are natural and lively; 
and theatrical aifairs in particular, Are 
curiously illusliatui, though the stage 
was at that time under a cloud. 

Seofrh A'on 1 iu Modi in 

Qwrfuryi hf <n hm'tf. ft sola. — 1 Inn 

walk contains sneers at the composition 
and rff'ct of the celebrated tfeotndi no- 
vels, and also at the \anmw mutation* 
of those popuhr pi eductions, but tju 
satire, m tin found r^M, is Iwimless 
and impotent. Yet Urn novel wndk 
allowed to posnrfs suthusnt imiit not 
to disgrace the Mmerva press. The de- 
tails ate amusmg, and several of the 
fhuracteis ar* well drawn. 


dPinr UrtS* 


Aoainsj the society oi Painters in 
Water-Color* nftexmus are some tin its 
thrown out, as il it only min, icul a 
suboidimte bunch of the pictotul art. 
Vet tab at in iy be eiinced in tins a> ivlII 
us m any othci branch ; andguat merit 
is diftplayed in the exhibition ot this so- 
ciety for’ tin pusoit yt»ii. 

Mr, Pairct pai ticularly sinner amon $ 
artists <pf this school. His Kvimm, 
and Submit arc much admired foi deli- 
cacy fi coloring artel beauty of iflfcct. 
Auomier ntprwijfcation of evening, by 
£apm artist, has a fitoe breadth oi 
parts, and a consistent tbhok : woods, 
tw\%. and water, au* introduced with 
.fine wie, and the horizon is perfectly 
^urat Several watcr-phct-s by Mt. 
Oi«< aye admirably delineated. Sonic 
trnttk fkkt the scttVe on tfic Thames near 
, WC^tori-houaois the best: but others 
^presentation of (he passen- 
HuftOlng « OwVMfpd. An Iniffla- 

* vrjtii great ctennww anci accuracy » »«u 


some oi his >lew *7 ot towns aie i^sm 
gm died by diptli oi ton and nine v <»i 
sl>li. Fht i«<h ‘ tar 1 ]>nccsoj ]Vli 
xld icficc t ptat 1 1« till on h s latent* 
Ills Mf u of tlic nivt oi tlx cliurcL ot 
ftt. .Tanifs at Antwcip l s iikingW fin* 
and tlu appiaranccol tlx tomb <d Ru 
huts adds to th* tftWf cl the put tut 
but this tomb is moic distinctly and coi - 
uitly repi stntod in a smalt diawing 
by tlu* wunc hand, entitled the Sejm! 
chml (Imptl of Rubctw. In this pioCi 
an ornamented a^tar iaseen, upon which 
ststndu the crueffix used by that great 
artist in his devotional narri&ea. 

Mr. Fielding has ably employed him- 
self upon a subject which muds to con- 
nect poetry with pat»tii$/*Wd has pro- 
duced an HOgam pa^iwaljaH^ from the 
AUtoO of Milton, »v 

good, ttpd the whole fMiagh 
portraiture of rurid enJoyaiiW^ 

K udions of Mr- Bill mU& 

his fbmtefet* places ; hut tWj w 
Witommondwl td altfte^ve mj hi . 



lASM.1 AM* ' 


accurate and spatted delineation of do- 
itomik animal*. Tbne are many other 
pieces equally vmg of notice $ hut 
the imanwm of thufc* my suffice* 
t At th« hu»t martin# « &iie Bociety of 
AfUt some original paintings ui oil we 
produced, which were thought worthy 
of rewards. For fond tea pes and pur- 
traits, by Messieurs Knight, Andre, &c,> 
■gold ami silver medals Were given* while 
other young artists received silver pa* 
deties. 

t The change of the Diorama claims 
our notice* because it forcibly attracts 
the attention of the public. The new 
pictures arc views of the cathedral of 
<, harms* ami tin? harbour of iln*t« The 
former is exhibit* d in h more picturesque 
manner than the in tea i or of Oaartabury 
cathedral was. The relief and aeiiaT 
perspective of the vaiums objects are 
very sinking, nor is the maimer in which 
the shadows are produced less extraor- 
dinary. However wt U shadows are exe- 
cuted j« other kinds of painting, the 
mode m which they are Imned is oh- 
wous, hut, on the contnuy, it defies 
the moc’sfc examination. In 'peaking of 
pictmes we say tli.it the rludowa au 
either warm or «ool, oi opaque or trans- 
parent ; hut her w* k • nothing more 
or less than mote shadow, wijhout hi hig 
able to issigtt to it any tuilmical m con- 
ventional quality. Tins steins lobe the 
yrand m net ot tlie Diorama, u}>on winch 
it i surpnsuigdigti’0 of illusion. 


'IIh elmrch is * Wy Ste 

ject by tho rich *nd varied ptr^ttvi^ 
ami tho picturesque contrast* id hgty> 
aud sliade ; and the defend, ivhyn toil* 
sidfred singly, are net lm admit able 
than the gemma effect* Tho rpim 
architectural features* particularly U*ft 
capitate of tho columns, mid the mivf 
oi ban-reliefs around tho ebon, are #Mf 
outed with groat skill. The ehai 40ft% 
also* of each material 1* accurately 
proved : for Instance, fho haid* wti& 
and somewhat graimd amriaco ot the 
columns, arid the little elm* and ttayra 
which occur on them. Although a warp 
that ho it, vu*wing a pauUcd siutM* Wu* 
Miect iior can hardlj porsuade rattwii 
that ho u looking sifcunrdal OhMta; 
if he rfwuld vi aw lh<* paibtuig through 
a clunk in a wall, w that Ida iyo amud 
not pereuve tit* tgt umifjr pf the pie- 
turc, it would be still more difficult to 
uwi the loico of the deception* 

The view of Ittttt harbour is well 
,di)meatul , but tho Mibpnt m pot w W 
chOMki. The Wpdls and 
deed, the town, and the von* hi, tme 
art imposing au, and ihi ui»v* i ucm e* 
me and tail ; *U thi whole is n jt so 
$ti ikutgly pirtmuquf , or mi p,u Us ohm 
ph using, *n main oth t \nwi whvh 
im^ht ou more dthho U ciimuwMon 
liavc suggested than* Ims to the ln^- 
worn* must* who ha\* pripo dthu w 
hibitjun. * 




A b the romantic optia Of P*r 
xchute has become very popular, we take 
ahia opportunity of speaking more part) - 
qfi it in a muaical point of view. 
9*ho overture hcais ^onac resemblance to 
the stylo of Bwthevqu, in the pensivt- 
Htrt m\ gtoom bpirod over it, and in its 
nu4<fc»i transitions The mwr part w 
ochoeivpd and ingeniouRly worked; 
tiMjoplieaVd&jsioJU tlie moduLUmns are 

ym-uml w* W* 111 «W1», and tl» p« ro- 

/v**SnS by bnlli#V«y au<l 

The intrshluctiou U a» am- 
iWinWl $mya of iwRsaots. The tno m 
XZwi^Ts « null, ,1 to S .cai w to 
teoSy oskh skill* A iine waiu is fol- 


lowed by an air full of potmt* and < x 
pubsldft, hrgiinung thm , 4 Tbrmvdi the 
ioie«ts, o'tr tho luoiintmus otue 1 watt- 
dtrcil blith< and fi&'t' and tu thtj all 
Draham did ample jMw - In W 
chaiuthan song, the tnixtuif of turtmjJ# 
wiUi pictcndetl jollity is well hmtrtwj 
harsh ihswffds ami ttWitfli 
anfl tb< rtthposer * «lii f,riw» W 
with a f. rocioits g.tlrty i* Wrfhly , 
m ml-. Tlus act conclude %fln * { 
tol air, n>w;m<llo tbnb«»UWteJ 
ami excel), ntly amtrtvwl ft* tnU,-™-- 
pfUvt- in the t,t«m,l vb lfn*tt m®« 
a for Agnes am\ \wk‘, a 
ami -imeful t,»»iw4itKWj— X »| 



1 SM JJt/fpw* 

4 h* kWer, My Uy ability, #ad^*«N modulations and iusfrumontiil fcffittt* 
iTltcd in a wy lively Auto for aeim to be descriptive of all mt if Ott* 

■Agnes, Which ltdo more Of science than pernaturaL The third act eb» tains $ 
rffccr , — a trio which exhibits some m&- melodious and empa&sioned tpmtt**, «P 
ateriy movements,— -and the fanciful mu- admirable chain* of the hunuftnen, and 
mo of the incantation scene, in which the other well-composed pieces. 


Z9r tmxs* 


THE HAV-MAHM t THEATUX. 

0» the piece* produced at this house" 
in the lastwason, one at least still main- 
tains its reputation and influence. We 
allude? to the comedy of Sweetheart* and 
Wives, in which Liston s humor is so 
predominant and effective. His Billy 
Lackaday, though in a different style, 
i* t<Jual to his Mnwworm. 

A lively and amusing farce, which, 
though not altogether new in its subject, 
exhibits some originality of detail, has 
been lately brought forward with speceaa. 
his entitled,' 7 \mdd paisJe <t L'unjurar. 
—-Peter the threat is at the dock-yard of 
$aardam, disguised as a ship-builder, 
when the German and French ambas&a- 
» dors, having found sonic clue to bis re- 
treat, arrive in search of him. Van Han- 
der, the burgomaster of the place, re- 
ceives an official communication, inform- 
ing hhn that a foreigner of the name of 
Peter, of a suspicious character, is em- 
ployed in the yard, and desiring that he 
may lie closely watched; with a view to 
, a dtfriiovery. Being an ignorant man, 
the magistrate {s at a loss how to act ; 

“ and, to increase the difficulty, there is 
another strange workman of the same 
Christian name, who has deserted from 
the Russian service, and is therefore as 
reserved $fcd as anxious to avoid answer- 
ing questions as Jlis namesake. FiOm 
this circumstance the whole interest of 

* fhc drama is derived. The German en- 
voy likes upon tha false Peter, and die 

* French upon the real <W‘ various 
. . ocOiw* tff eywi^irc ensue jpatod die <tif- 

* Acuity of detemunation tt pleasantly 
i rcpi^sCn^d. The farce excellently 

* perfptmod, with regmd to hs hading 
/ portm Cooper and Harhy arc the two 

Felon* The former retains enough of 
1 th* I'uyaPtkportmettt to mark' two du" 
atmetion tbaf subsets btfijwecn hirttsclf 


and his fellow-laborer^ and is well con- 
trasted with Harley, who cannot at all 
make out how he could have bccomi an 
i object of so much consequence to princes, 
and whose amazement, as it gradually 
increases, is very biilierously expressed. 
Liston is inimitable; his attempts to 
conceal his deficiencies, and hxs anxiety 
tp show hi* sagacity in finding out the 
real IV ter, arc given in the mhist and 
broadest style of humor; and nothing 
can exceed the expression of his feature*, 
when, scene after scene, lie hems and 
sees all that is going forward, and yvt is 
not at all the wiser. In the character of 
the magistrate's niece. Mis. GhattctUy 
ih alp using and agjpeable; indeed she 
ch votes the part beyond its natural im- 
portance. 

A new singer, of the name of Holme*, 
has twice ventured to enact Gays Foil). 
She ‘has a pleasing but not powerful 
voice, and is apparently not destitute of 
talent; bpt her youthful timidity pre- 
cludes an accui ate judgement respecting 
her theatrical qualmeation*. 

Another young lady lias also piade 
lu*r Mut at tins house. Wjcberly's 
Country Girl was the part upon which 
she was advised to fix ; and her look, 
the tones of her voice, and her whole 
appearance, seemed to suit the character. 
The happiest j»oipts ip her perform apee 
were those in which aha could have had 
little or no instruction, and which 
fore, in her cant?, cm.tiutyid4kein,fUi 
tuitivf pemption of pronrtefr. 
liven. <1 tlie epilogue* ml JWt 

without a ocmciderablc dqgm ama- 

dou, but with 

; casiou&i , archness. 1 , 

old comodic s have b(^jwl4rr- 
fotund, paithnlmly the HyJtfftrifcpMtiA 
the ( bn <U*tinc Ahuutypv 14 # 
mo Mr. feoicn wes Ui# we# ^aujwwll , 






Dwim, 


<tt f 


and* though not coiul to Dow ton- on Urn 
0 $pa*io% he aid/ depicted the protended 
sanctity of the character; and, in the 
lapt act, the hurst of jwpetnou* ami vin- 
Motive feeling with which lie turned 
upon his patron, wheu his hypocrisy had 
been fully exposed, was of the most forci- 
ble description. Cooper’s Lambert was 
the btst that we liavi sct*n ; and Char- 
lotte was a very lively personage in the 
hands of Mrs, Chatterley. In the Clan- 
destine Marnagc, the chief novelty was 
the Fanny of Miss Chester, who sustained 
that interesting character with feeling, 
delicacy, and good taste. 

Till INI* JL1SU Ol-MlA-UOUbJ . 

With a view of varying the scene after 
the fiequent repetitions of Oer Frci- 
schutz, two new pieces were in one even- 
ing presented to the public, dine is en- 
titled Jonathan tn England, audit dis- 
plays or rather caricatures, the feannera 
and notions of a thoroughbred Virgi- 
nian. Jonathan lands at Liverpool with 
a negro, whpin he is anxious to sell, and 
obtains from his agent a letter of intro- 
uuetton to a citizen of London, fife Quar- 
rels with bis negro, and, according to 
American custom, boxes his ears soundly. 
Th" landlord of the ihn, conceiving from 
this awl other circumstances an unfavor- 
able opinion of the two strangers, turns 
them out of the house. .Jonathan, who 
carries a note-book about him, enters 
down a tirade against the English con- 
stitution, which could not be one of li- 
berty, since it would not permit him to 
chastise hi# slave, H r* then find* shel ter 
in another hotel, of rather an inferior 
grade, as he would call it; where is 
lodged also Natty Larkspur, who hap- 
pens to have a letter recommending him 
<A a postilion to the same worthy citizen 
1 W whom Jonathan's credentials arc di- 
j rooted. Ills room is situated near the 
4 lardfr; and Natty, ineditatSng an at- 

tte upon a round of beef, in the middle 
'Wtire nfeht fkttm Jonathan's room, is 
abd in tile confusion ex* 
l i%nge* hm letter for that of the Amc- 
1 Htpft 1 Arrive itt town, and the 
*4g from the delivery of 
f wedettefs exci^ the mirth of the au- 
dienfc*. The nfcgro, in the mean time, 



» mmrwwm means, nc says, c that no 
ortjy* hoard the name in \mcrira, bu< 
ib$% he found its punmv hm.’ At 


length die W J#P» «<$ * 

the Yaukey gpd the ppjdRfen gre ym 
pctly dibUngni&hcdt m> JtofcMw Ufa# 
die hiro, and no one oau better rvprfy 
sent tile peculiarities of ait Awvptiifa 
character. » o 

* The other no\ city i* a must cal dMM$WL 
entitled Tito Pur+n (,>\K t . The plot 
turns oil the %t cm man logo of the ftriu* 
ccss Louisa (Miss Noel) with Hu toiul* 
de Linsberg (Mr, iVantiaui, tbepe 
being at the court tile ft taco do Nettw 
bourg {Mr, Wrench , in treaty for 
Louisa's hand. The count passes to bis 
wife's apartments at midnight, but is 
unable to get away otherwise tlwm by 
crossing die Frozen take drawn on a 
slcdgq. This singular retreat leads to 
inquiry. In the mean lime the iia- 
roneas dc Honefcld (Miss Kelly), who 
Jrad undertaken to bach NeUbourg 
how to love, excites a favorable ini, 
pression in her pupil’s xmtul; and, as 
she lus learned the secret of the clande- 
stine inai riage, she luvjtvca the earnest 
offers oi Ncubourg, The Duke of Huabla 
(Mr, Hartley) is much agitated on su- 
specting dm marriage of his daughter, 
and be alarms the o£ft nding couple by de- 
claring that the count is bis son ; but he 
soon qualifies the shocking amwrtum by 
paying that he uses dm lcrm huisely for 
son-in-law. 

In this plejisant niece, the acting bail- t 
wirable. Miss Kelly depict* the irbi thy * 
anxiety and other feelings of the baroness 
with all the force of nature: Battle/ is 
dignified and impress^ t , \\i%mh per- 
forms his part with spim ami jiudgo- 
mint ; Keeley personate** gardener with 
characteristic propriety : and JVJU Nod 
a nil Teaman exert i* their vocal ahiljtn s 
with effect. 

Another musical piece, called flu jfrn f >+ 
fttl Mail) soon followed. The mil pd »s 
‘trite ; but Mr, Moncni ff has add* d snu»c 
happy strokes' to the fpimt r purUyiitms 
of too character. Tho situations of dm 
hero (if a timid matt can be e4M a 
boro] were worked up into capital effort 
by the bkfll of Mr, Matthew** Upon 
whose shoulders the wliok weight qf the 
performance might be aaul to u«4. Mt* 
Broadlmrst and Miss Tovey gave 
songs f« a very phasing manner; a»4 
this was all tluit their parts mmr^A to 
require. Mi. Matthews rtifafoymi bh 
excellent acting by the pleasantly of tvut 
costue which }m gave witlj bis 

accustoiiust •« pirit^l and du picci w \* fov 
cciv d uiih * if at <q*f!aUH. 



Fashions* 
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■dfastfnon*. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENORA VINOS. 

' I 3SCLNTNG J tU,L J>JUSS. 

Fhock of striped gauze over pink statin; tfie border of the frock or ham on ft 4 
with wliito statin Vandyke points, at the base of which is a full bom Hon of ty*h , 
wound round, m U moron, by white fritin strap*. DvaWu body, the same as (he 
akirt, over pink satin, with a broad falling tucker of blond. The sleeve* very short 
and plain, confined round the arm by a band of white satin. The lunr mended 
by pearls, with a plume of white feathers on the right side. Necklace and ear- 
rmgrf of rubies, set u i'anlit/iu . 

MOAViKO COSTUM L. 

Dress of fine jac mot muslin, with the bhrder composed of embroidery and of 
: letting-in lace, formed into diamond checkers: at the hem and above tin border, 
r marking out its breadth, is a broad bias fold of muslin. The body math high, and 
finished in the Gallo-Orcek style, with very fine lace of U ding's manufacture ; and 
the matichcrons profusely trimmed in bias with the same material. Narrow falling 
collar at the throat, with Spanish points, surmounted by a broad double i uif ol 
lact\ Small Parisian cap, with a bouquet of blush roses on the loft hid* . \\ bite 
kid slipper*. This elegant morning dress wafe mm for a lady of rank, novly 
; married. 

N. B. We ure indebted to lilt ui*io oi Miss Piorrepotot tor tile tbovc drew*. 

won rm v CAU-ND/a or fashion*. sares of the garden. The scarlet pop- 
Thottgli wo are not to look, till the end pica and the blue cornflowers look wi U, 
of October, for the arrival in the metro- however, at this time of the yeai, nml, 
noli# of our most distinguished fashion- when miughd With a pi tunc ol unlul 
aides, yet, from tin indefatigable circ of white ft a Jim, form a hcautdul utua- 
. our correspondents at the different sum- fluent to a white dross-hat or a uuringi - 
1 tner haunN of the gicat ami gay, wc art* bonne t. 
enabled to lay before om fair reudcis* White dwb-ks decline in favor, exeipt 
*^^eral statement of wb d U most tip- with <• pattern and peltate* , or for ,/ f fi , ttlt 
pimcd in the different at tide* of ids- lo^tume. the dales are full for mom - 
tuuic, aud also of what is in preparation mg duss n; but vu an happy to s t o that 
ibr the mouth tint marks the decline of they mi made oh‘s i to the auu ten other 
autumn, aud hi ings us to the dreary sea- times of the d »' and «u o m arly at I tin - 
sou of November** commencement mg that happy nitdiumol case, that 
iiigi. drisscs, with scarfs, French tin- neither too tigltr nor too capacious. < o- 
pets, hell us 4 or ( hincdO i rape sluwis, lornl drvb»f>of Italian ei ape over slips of 
arc mom woru at the promenades than white gt os He NapU \ are much in favor 
rifchar iwlisbed or spcni’trs, which, though for dlnn r-party in the country, 

not out of favor,* have nothing new, especially with the young* With a rich 
cither in their nuke or manner of trim- tninmmg m no hr at the bordtr, and a 
noting ; it is expected, however, that, as white* silk or satm corsage, they make a 
winter approaches, they will be more or- bandspiw evening drees for private niu- 
namented than they haite lieon for some *u*al parties, or other rural asS^nibUc**^ 
time, and that braiding will be a very whore g wmle jHtrnrr is not yecjtri^rdi 
favorite embellishment. For evening dross, black btoSOad bWfc 

Leghorn hats, spmewhat deciimsed iti gauze gowns have already 

but still large, are trimmed wbh pcarapee ; tHcylU&k, inlefftl wtUfenwf jf 
, very broad striped ribands : for morning elegant, shd do wot give ah Sum of wifi* 

, dfbhaMdoand early walks in the couh- ter, as they arc worn ovoa wliHe'Or sdrtfo 
try, a lmuct *P clear muslin is much gay colored satin : hi idc of 
admired ; it is of a close forth, and is or- tends is expected to be nmch<irJ wqtimt 
nameutod at the edge and round the at the of Oetoher- Th4 bon ifrwwi 
crown with ih?r<n<a' tie jfrhe.' Wlitfft arc light, fthpkb and adapted Vi w 
flower*. tu‘e worn in had#, ’Ihote of Urn dttjiraiy summer retreats p tglkr* 

JMd< or rather the vm\ hvm bt ikmci-s, either plain ur figured, vritto m4 
Wire wnt&ttval to all the choicest uca- often ova pink ortiltpiciilbjW^wwiHl# 
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i >voritc m it mis, with 4 coma; * <>t the 

0 )lor of tlv *hp : the trrumin^ isalHu. 
depos d m v.motH w in, hut aU\ *y& 
r Hu in „ nnrli simpbdtj, and when 
fi nsi 1 s 01 n imcnt llu petticoat, they are 
Ow \ , vcr) sparingly scattered. 

Tonur* of enry hind are much worn 
»i t \ v mnr pirtiir ; if the ft itlurs worn 
uan them aieof tin nmi about kind, they 

0 always numerous; all leather*, 
n hurt, and are mad * to plav viry 
'» at iully over dies* hats or toqwi. 
<< «»d* ttts and dre s < ip*, of blond, with 
t oup iltrintly disposal, are much 
u in tavor foi half-dute. and for the 
sf mm r 1 m ss theatre and public rooms, 
*\i thm tui bans: some ol these capy, 

1 >th toi shape and it)l\are the most 
< le*. ant ami becoming ol the hind we 
luu iui ecu, Han bans of pearls and 
enuths ol flowers >t the clii’f oma- 
11 it'- on the tusse^ol tin young for 
f bali non; at 01 ton limn, the hair 

u<umn h Iy arraugtd in rich clusters of 

1 ' and light bows, when the hair is 
) ha*, nldoin any othu oruunent 
i’uii tt comb that fasKn it on the 
1 ids 01 Mns in thur i.nlv bloom. 

' 11 Hu id 1 01 tbt uuh puit oi tin luoin- 
j *t\ ol fin Irtpe, v jtto '•mall bow* of 
1 ib »• ’ * 

r I i f »«mit tdusfm pJjbSd, spn- 
« f id 5 v , s v «u uol't, pmo. pml % 
i i *»nl-i bi , mil lawn- coke. lei tin 
mu-, m >» mis, and cm si p*.a.h,pink- 
* >M- olo 1 , I iibrl-hhc, audjonqud. 

in* v 1 1 \ 1 s 

i l u %f 1 un t .1 01 (Ik wt dhei h ts 
lit* c* 1 iH Mini of tin most ta- 
1 m>j * el< il 1 1 I i mb to Haris , but a*, 
<ln f ii«> 1* uwmn it ' then tnniiwr and 
n uiti r bt Ion v e do, *h r ip»Uil of France 
now > 11 * rs n ^un* mtmion of the pr< <*cnt 
irnibL prevailing modes 
Ncrfs m btill worn in the public 
walks, and when tin \waihu 1# mild 
are thrown open m it out* A low white 
cambric pelisses aie yet seen , but they 
appear Conspicuous among the greater 
number of grot & Nitflcs of various co- 
lons Caneswm vpeucm* are added to the 
outdoor blouse, less tm warmth than 
fashion: these Canarum, ute profusely 
trimmed with lacc * the dress worn with 
ihia partial covering (which is of whitf 
cambric) is generally of colored muslin. 
Hiding habits arc much worn, and arc 
made very plain. Fu'hus i\ h ntng? 
pros.Tve their favor, whin the* wtath* r 
will permit, mid the point* tyt the rdcr^ 


*oe i?ut so j sluip and long, at the owls 
that lum; in from are placed largo bows 
ol ribmd* 

r l h * 100' t elegant batft are of Leghorn* 
by no imauslarue , thi^yaTo oniBm exited 
with fidd-fJowas. Tfii toftt* 

omamentul with nb unis * on one shir, 
and floiurs on the otlu 1 i« yyt fn favor, 
is very uhIk coming and with this trhvW 
Wing looks worst* than n torn it wa* worn 
plain ; it should now bo c ilkd < 
h la Jbth, The chip hatb havi* lartti' 
bums in front, but \ try narrow Inhiitu, 
they are ornamental with gioujw of 
small delicate Hon 01 s. Hqnm < * ha\ v a 
triumiing at the idee like duubli 1 tu~ 
tain <h frnt ; the li lit of whit h lsalw ivs 
of a color Mukinply different itotn ih 
bmmel, as me the ai in s or lappet* of dl 
bom ets. Mfitlti and gau/c dophled, ami 
cut th • bias waj , art f turiU . rticles ior 
trimming hat 

(\ttnbne bhmvsave tiujmnUy seUi 
<*n <f< dutlnf 1 , fcv‘V« r«l muslin hlotineH are 
embroidired in coloied woi filed . atrijied 
h'lk drewsu* ait* muih m nquist; ami 
sbmt tdiHvis mhui g Http tptitv out oi 
fashion; for <hft*s pattiu, Ov* hfn* 
sbeves, howcvci, >rcoiHoiiu sttv Iran • 
point uwl*i a! liiu* folds aje stiil a 
f lvoni tunmuin^OtUh *sUrHoidii tst*i 
l]i*> s/toi t beeves of ^dl. drtsw's me s< rs 
much jmK d out ; tlu lare or jpui, t lonii 
slet i v 1 id 10 tkfd< , lmt it iseonUmdut 
th. I(m<j jwit of the at 111 by thm brace- 
let . Tbejt lMiotlunju w s < t in bdl- 
dr. s thodriss bd Is not ha v* 114 be,* uu 
m Fills, and m the etmmry the Punch 
lado •* gnt tally dame m tin if mdin ir) 
dies*. At the halls at It uicUgh u 
iiu>r* du s^ has b«\n atti tulcd to, but no 
thing worth describing. 

<\>m<Ues of blond, with io« *, h\ 1* 
cm tits, and bhie-bt 11 s, heantifully du- 
pr rstsi and with infinite laKfe^ art, now 
m high favor; they are pnfcn»>d m 
ivtt) iifylc of dma to turbans, dr»«s 
hath, or toques, though th > last turn 
tiontd are wqrn in full-dress, wtth »ti - 
perb phi mr s of maralxiuf fcatbera. The 
Utqtu* itself is grimily formed of bias 
gam* in alternate fold* of white awl 
colored. 

The favorite colors for drosses and fw>- 
Rsscs are < armehtes brown, * Attrerlcau 
green, damisk-rostf, (omfliiweMdttt,fi*i& 
pmk, For bonm t«, irwfmitiufe, jfnd 
toques, p.ach blossom-color, ^roic-enlm 
blue* fiu -color, lilac, and crraiatm 0 
Tin new bwchtia klfaitxtvciiii'ly 4 c* 
g>Utt : some are of Cift f^Huhcd > b abd 
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represent a branch of myrtle of about an more expensive Kind of bract let, aUn, 
inch in breadth ; they are composed of li,i* been invenU d with joints consul im* 
live different pieces ; but the joints are of a row of uumulcd bullorfins, <n i 
so well concealed, tlut when on the arm representation of flower, enameled iu 
the bracelet appears to be all in om. A colors, from nature. 


ANSWERS TO t OllRKSPONDEN fb. 

Thr person to whom we Kite ly pave some hints on the subject of noetiy 
seems determined to trj Inst hand in an art which lie admin** If be will si ml some 
specimens of his talent, wt will state our impartial opinion of the probability oi his 
suqCebs: but, not prct< mini# to mtallihilit), we may peihaps fall into tin* error of 
that reviewer who affected to prophesy that lord Byron would never become a pod. 

The ‘ Verses to the Memory of a fair Friend’ are not calculated to reflect 
honor either oh the deceased or the survivor. 

In answer to a Constant Reader, we say, that we taken Miflicicnt 
notice of lord Byron for the present. Thfc eventual publication of Jtjbose me mens 
Which have been promised by, or at Last are expected iVom, two of hi* distinguished 
friends, will enable us to resume the subject with the best materials. 

The verses additssed to Jcannetta cunt sonic spatks^f feeling, but thur 
brilliancy so dazzles our visual orbs, that, as an Irishman would bay, the ln>ht 
rfarh aw the scene. Tin writer seems to breathe holy piayers and fervent vow s foi 
twp young ladies ; but, as he cannot have both, he dismisses one sighing and wetp- 
Ing damsel, who, in this deplorable misfortune, is obliged to console herself by 
saying, * Well, well, he was not qmU my lover.' 

The * Stanzas written on the Banks of the Stour* will bo return d to the 
writer, but not without our thanks for many of his former contributions. 

The c Song written for Mias Stephens,* as a part of an intended opera, cannot 
he admitted; for it is a feeble composition, and m some parts self-contradictory 
But, as a theatrical manager-may think otherwise, we do not wish to discourage the 
aspiring writer from a completion of his opera. Let ( \irl Mario von Weber com- 
pose tho muric for him ; and a deficiency of literary mint will the ti be evcttsul by 
the enraptured loveis of sweet sounds. 

Mary is so fond of Thomas, that she says, in her address to him, 

* RenShouldst thou quit fair v irtue’s track, 

I still will fondly love/ 

But we beg leave to hint that, as only virtuous characters deserve regard, she is bound 
to desert a vicious lover. The mere hope of reclaiming him is not a sufficient' ex- 
cuse fbr the continuance of her affection. She affirms, however (and it is useless to 
argue against this solemn declaration), that 

— 4 Woman's love sinks in her ep<t& l „ 

And dies but op the Mar/ k 

The jams young lady, in another amorous effusion, )m&$6 Hhot 1 
and memory should jointly twine a flowery snare for a fmpfe** maiden £but 
cannot this contingency, when there is nb hope of success in love, be premitcfl % 
firmness of mind? < No/ snysibe lady, 'she cannot, if she would, tbjfgbt^ d 

T- S.. exclaims, r Po you lovo me* Mary ? Sure l dream/ turn en- 
deavour to ascertain the prophetic nature of the dream, bv per^everiug i\bj* ad? 
dresses. K 
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FEMALE OCCUPATIONS AND PURSUITS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir — As the thoughts which have 
lately occurred tome on the subject of 
female talents and capabilities are parti- 
cularly calculated for your miscellany, I 
make no apology for offering them to 
your notice. Although women of the 
most exalted genius have appeared in 
different periods and among many na- 
tions, so strong is prejudice in the minds 
of the self-styled lords of the creation, 
that they endeavour to establish the idea 
of their complete superiority to those 
whom they designate (if not hold up to 
ridicule) as the weaker sex. Without en- 
tering into a formal discussion of this 
question, I beg leave to affirm, that hu- 
man nature is the same in both sexes, 
only varying in appearance according to 
the {different modes of education. Both 
have ft variety of inclinations and pro- 
pensities, Some men have a taste for 
poetry and elegant literature ; many cul- 
tivate theology, the law, or the healing 
art. Some excel in the fine arts, while 
others devote their attention to mecha- 
nic pursuits ; some bend their minds 
to abstruse studies, and explore, the in- 
trj^aoiespf science. In the female world, 
also, there is a considerable though not 
so great a variety of occupation ami pur- 
suit. 1 Borne women, beside the ordinary 
opCfctftfhS of the needle, excel in em- 
broidery and fancy-work ; some direct 
the pencil with taste and skill, while 
others are musically disposed ; not a few 

vol. r. 


arc fond of reading and writing ; some 
shine in the fashionable circles, anil 
practise all the formR and graces of polite- 
ness ; many amuse therrisclvcs rationally 
in domestic quietude ; and some exercise 
their talents for the instruction and 
amusement of others. Let then the va- 
rious abilities of each sex be fireely cul- 
tivated, when they do not lead into mis- 
chief or error. 

Whatever may be my opinion of the 
natural equality of the sexes, I certainly 
do not -recommend the same course of 
education for both. It ia not necessary 
or expedient for women to Engage in 
profound studies ; and, if they may be 
allowed to improve their minds by lite- 
rature, I do not advise that every female 
should become an authoress. The press 
(I am sorry to say) now groans uuder a 
sufficient load or dullness: let not my 
fair contemporaries add to the weight. 
Yet, if geuius should illumine the {fe- 
male mind, why should it be checked by 
lordly man, or precluded from a full dis- 
play ? If a lady should soar on the wings 
of fancy to the lofty regions of Parnas- 
sus, court the tragic muse, or attempt to 
figure in the historic walk, is she to ho 
depressed by sneers or insulted by taunts/ 
as if she had ‘ quitted her sphere/ mu 
encroached on the confines of the other 
sex ? Let it not be said that the needle 
is the only implement fitted for the 
finger of the female, and that paper, pens, 
and books, make her forget her province 
and neglect her family. Literary study* 
pursued to excess, exposes its votaries to 
3 u 
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just blame; but, when it is conducted 
with moderation and propriety, so as 
not to interfere with the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, it amuses and improves 
the mind, and tends to the correction of 
immoral propensities. The matron who 
thus employs a portion of her time, while 
the concerns of, her family and the duties 
of her station occupy the rest, deserves 
neither ridicule nor censure. The works 
of the needle are requisite and proper ; 
but, where a woman is not reduced to 
the necessity of earning her subsistence 
by that kind of employment, arc all the 
hours of the day to be devoted to it, and 
the mind to be left without culture? If 
a lady should excel in music, or paint- 
ing, (and Who will venture to decry 
these elegant arts?) she is suffered to 
exert her genius without interruption, 
and receives due praise and occasional 
remuneration for her extraordinary ta- 
lents. Yet the difference is not altoge- 
ther essential, whether she should paint 
with her pen or her pencil — whether she 
should turn over the poetical page, and 
even write poetry or prose herself, or run 
her pretty fingers over the keys of her 
piano-forte. Let then the hours which 
♦are not employed in the domestic duties 
of life be diversified by the innocent 
and improving recreations which offer 
themselves to the female portion of the 
community. Let it not be thought that 
the reading and intellectual woman will 
make a worse wife, mother, or compa- 
nion, than cither the mere household 
drudge, or the card-playing, visiting, 
dissipated female. feorniA. 


jealousy. 

Or all the passions which agitate the 
human breast, there is not one so de- 
structive to happiness, so subversive of 
love and respect, and yet so truly pitiable 
as jealousy. There is no misery so re- 
lentless in its inflictions as that which it 
bestows, — no species of anger and hatred 
so dreadful as that which it inspires, — 
yet no tenderness and fondness more 
warm than that with which it is occa- 
sionally combined. This indeed arises 
from tne severity of that remorse which 
the jealous may be expected to feel, from 
having in t^pir doubting moods wronged 
the objects of their affection, who then 
appear in the most amiable and interest- 
ing light in the eyes of the very persons 
who, not an hofir before, considered them 


as the most base and obnoxious of all 
human beings. Duplicity, not less than 
mutability, is a strong characteristic of 
this passion, which has a more subtle 
and insinuating influence over the ac- 
tions and thoughts of its votaries than 
they themselves imagine. The most in- 
genuous, simple, and sincere natures, 
are so wajrped by it, tliat they hesitate 
not to stoop to the most degrading in- 

S iiries, the most indirect inferences, and 
1 the petty arts of cunning and dissi- 
mulation. The most noble natures are 
at once leveled with the most corrupt, 
and rural simplicity attains, as by a ma- 
lignant intuition, the trickery of courtly 
craft and the skill of practised penetra- 
tion. All the grades of society, and the 
cultivation of intellect, sink alike beneath 
its pestilential touch ; and poor human 
nature , in all its power of sinful propen- 
sity and severe suffering, is presented to 
the view of spectators, who generally 
sneer with contempt, when they should 
sigh with pity for the victim. 

It is true, that jealousy frequently as- 
sumes so ludicrous an appearance, that, 
almost in despite of ourselves, we are 
compelled to ridicule the feeling we 
ought to pity. The prying, bustling so- 
licitude of the persons affected by it, — 
the importance given to the most trivial 
movements of the objects of their anxiety, 
— the causeless hatred that flashes in the 
eye at one moment, and the shuddering 
despondency that in the next quenches 
its lustre, — the capricious requisitions, 
the conscious folly, for ever seeking to 
assume a mask which it cannot effectively 
use, — the assumed nonchalance , the mo- 
mentary self-conquests, and the lament- 
able relapses, — all tend to excite any 
thing rather than genuine compassion. 
‘ How very ridiculous ! — how extremely 
absurd !* — a shrug and a glance — con- 
stantly indicate the only sensations eli- 
cited. 

We are well acquainted with a buly 
who has for years rendered .herself anil 
her partner as miserable as two human 
beings can be, by entertaining doubts of 
his faithfulness. These suspicions never 
yet excited sympathy in any one of their 
very extensive circle of friends, but (we 
grieve to say) appear to be a source qf 
amusement to the young anil, gay, who 
cruelly fan the flame which consumes 
their happiness. Mrs. Iirooksliaw was 
married at the age of eighteen, by an 
adoring lover, for her personal charms, 
which lasted quite as long as such things 
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generally do, and would be sufficiently 
conspicuous even now, if they had not 
been actually sacrificed by this unhappy . 
passion, which thins the lip, curls tne 
nose, and taints the complexion more 
certainly than a bilious fever. It is true, 
that time and flesh had made their com- 
mon, but not therefore unpleasant, at- 
tacks upon the lady, before this disease 
was developed in her mehtal system ; 
and it was her great misfortune to sup- 
ose, that * once a beauty always a 
eauty, once adored, adored for ever.' 
She had unfortunately no children to 
divert her, by their opening charms, 
from her own waning ones, — no misfor- 
tunes to wean her from the show and 
glitter of life, no engrafted principles to 
tell her, that this world passeth away, 
and she was passing with it. She there- 
fore concluded that she was to be ad- 
mired to the end of her existence; and, 
as she had a sincere preference for her 
husband's praise, and a tender regard 
for his person, she determined to queen 
it to the end of her days with him alone, 
concluding that she was unquestionably 
the most virtuous of all women, in being 
contented with the homage of one man. 

llrookshaw, fond, faithful, and lover- 
like, long devoted himself implicitly to 
her will ; but, as life advanced, he loved 
to mix with men, to exercise' his own 
faculties, to which his lady did not ob- 
ject, because she found herself an object 
of more attention in a small circle than 
in the larger ones to which she had been 
devoted. At length, however, these gen- 
tlemen increased the party by the intro- 
duction of their daughters ; and from 
that period her happiness was shaken, 
soon to be destroyed for life. 

From the time when one individual 
awakened in her the e green-eyed mon- 
ster,' it might be said that the sun of her 
happiness set ; for, from that time, she 
never wanted an object on which she 
might feed the thick-coming fancies of 
her distempered imagination. She mis- 
construed even a civil word, every fa- 
therly look, every -mark of friendly at- 
tention ; and when* her husband, wearied 
with unmerited reproach or insinuated 
suspicion, avoided company, or renounced 
all acquaintance with the lady in ques- 
tion, he was told, that his melancholy 
was occasioned by regret, because he 
could not obtain ner. In vain he as- 
serted his innocence, suppressed his 
anger, laughed when his heart was wrung 
With anguish, or became serious at folly 


which might have awakened his risibi- 
lity: over one accusation it is Certain 
he never could get : Mrs. fi. maintained 
that * he did not adore her as hfr used 
to do ; — he did not look on her with the 
same eyes he used to do.* 

When it was too late, he Would en- 
deavour to make her comprehend, thatj 
although he still tenderly loved her, ho 
was no longer subject to the buoyancy of 
ecstasy, and that her inference that h6 
was less fond of her did not justify her 
suspicion of his love for another. Such 
an excuse was not admitted, because she 
maintained that, since her love for him 
was not abated by time, so in the nature 
of things his ought to remain equally 
vivid for her. This conclusion was not 
well-founded ; for woman lovps to the 
end of life, man rarely to the middle of 
it, except in soberness and truth, with 
the attachment of friendship, not pas- 
sion. Happy is it for woman, when the 
cares and duties of life give to her own 
attachment the same calm ami amelio- 
rated character. Mrs. llrookshaw, even 
by the exercise of jealousy, kept alive in 
her breast that irritable and all-engross- 
ing passion which she had felt in her 
outh. She forgot that her husband, 
ent before his time with apparent age 
of her own inflicting, had .lyst those 
graces which she accused him of dis- 
playing ; but what did she gain by this 
renewal of early feeling, except misery ? 
which, though deplorable in its in tense- 
ness, was alike disgusting and absurd in 
its folly and misapplication. , 

How often have we seen tittering 
misses lay plans to plague her, how often 
have bright eyes condescended to arts 
that might fill hers with tears ! how ra- 
pidly did her beauty sink into the * sere 
and yellow leaf/ and how long did it 
continue there, vainly emulating in gay 
dress and easy manners those whom she 
deemed her rivals, whilst the worm of 
jealous envy was sucking the very cort? 
of her heart, and, every time she looked 
toward a mirror, like the tempest-tossed 
mariner, it might be said * her soul 
fainted within her.' 

Foolish and blamahle, as we may 
deem this unhappy woman, sincerely as 
wc may pity her Husband, anu loudly as 
we may condemn her conduct, yet surely 
every woman of delicacy add humanity, 
even in the heyday of ner youthful apt- % 
rits, is called upon to refrain from add- 
ing fuel by a look or word to such a 
heart-consuming fire. Despicable as all 
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fpUymsybe domed) and mm wicked 
fsjU is to blight the evening comforts of 
existence, by demanding the. morning's 
blossoms, still there is something affect- 
ing in those errors which arise from an 
excess of tenderness, and prove the con- 
centration of affection and interestin one 
justly-beloved object: such a person 
* should not be jested with/ 

Besides, who shall pass through life 
without wincing himself? Jealousy 
often seizes the attached heart like a 
fever, and hangs about it too, with little 
powers of resistance from our reason, 
which often joins the enemy. Only those 
who have bent beneath its iron hand can 
estimate the weight of it; and, although 
a man may (when the fit is over) ridi- 
cule himself, the lover, who has been 
regularly vaccinated himself, will rarely 
laugh at another. He may jest at his 
own scars, because they serve to remind 
him of his victory; he may laugh at his 
past folly, because such conviction of 
error is necessary to happiness ; but he 
will sympathise with a fellow-sufferer, 
and will estimate every motion of the 
rack on which he has himself been 
stretched in agony. 

We remember going in very early life 
to see Othello, and weeping piteously 
over the fate of the fair Desdemona. 
We had not then reached the age of 
twenty, when tears come freely, espe- 
cially at the call of weeping beauty. We 
execrated Othello as the most inhuman 
wretch .the world had ever beheld, saw 
no excuse for his conduct, and only de- 
sired to hang him and Iago on the same 
scaffold. We saw the same play at five 
and thirty, and at that time were ab- 
sorbed by pity for a noble spirit, laid low 
by a villain's arts, and by a train of cir- 
cumstances which served as the ma- 
chinery for his purpose. The fearful 
workings of the neart, depicted so in- 
imitably by the great dramatist, the steps 
by which judgement is blinded, passion 
inflamed, and the most horrible crime 
perpetrated, made so powerful au im- 
pression upon our feelings, that then we 
fear the gentle Desdemona was almost 
forgotten — so different will be our per- 
ceptions when we have learned to feel 
and therefore sympathise. 

Every human being, but more espe- 
cially persons of acute sensibility and 
vivid imagination, should guard against 
* jealousy as an evil which will ‘ ruin ( the 
soul's health/ and which has ever been 
found to have an immediate tendency to 


produce in fact that evil which is now 
ideal. Woman, from her temperament 
and her situation in society/ is on the 
whole more subject to this weakness than 
man ; and, since nothing can render her 
less agreeable in the eyes of him whom 
she loves than the temper to which it 
gives birth, she is called upon for double 
diligence in eradicating it from her 
breast. To a certain point a lover feels 
its indications a compliment, but a hus- 
band never ; and wise and happy is that 
wife who firmly resolves to banish fear 
from her breast, and establish confidence 
in her bosom. If, however, faulty con- 
duct, suspicious circumstances, or the 
tendency of her own anxious fondness, 
should induce an unhappy wife to show 
symptoms of this passion, let no man 
dare to trifle with her feelings. Let her 
husband remember that he has bound 
himself to cherish, soothe, and comfort 
a creature committed to his honor and 
generosity, and whose very error is com- 
bined with the love which he must wish 
to inspire. Considering her (which per- 
haps lie justly may) as suffering under 
a species of insanity, lie may have a right 
to command obedience in points of con- 
duct, to restrain the sallies of her tem- 
per, and control that which he seeks to 
eradicate ; but never must he play with 
the feelings, or wantonly increase the 
sufferings, of a wretched being so situ- 
ated. To trifle with the feelings of a 
tender heart is always a crime ; but to 
rend that which is already bleeding, to 
lacerate that which is already wounded, 
however we may excuse it by the charge 
of folly or the plea of thoughtlessness, is 
the conduct of a demon. 

It is the duty of every husband to 
strengthen the mind of his wife, to forin 
her opinions, and mould her abilities, 
so as to render her the rational compa- 
nion of his future days, never forgetting 
in the summer of life that autumn and 
winter have their claims on his attention. 
By this conduct he will attach himself 
by stronger ties to hiB wife than those of 
personal preference, will probably save 
nimself from those wanderings of the 
fancy to which many men, not positively 
bad, are yet subject, and thuB effectually 
prevent her from suffering in that re- 
spect. In this age of accomplishments 
there is no time for the education of the 
heart, or for the inculcation of religious 
principles of self-control and humility 
of spirit before marriage : it might there- 
fore to he the husband's task mildly and 
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tenderly, but efficiently, to implant them 
afterwards. In doing this, be will reap 
an abundant reward in the growth of 
hia own virtues, not less than those of 
his wife : he will then be able to turn 
the very errors of her temper to account, 
and to render that inordinate affection 
for himself and distrust of her own 
power, which may have made her sus- 
picious and fretful, only the means of 
increased happiness. He will learn to 
pardon errors arising from the excess of 
tenderness, and to guard against con- 
duct which would produce misery to her 
in whom he is so deeply interested, and 
thus, without painful effort or improper 
sacrifice, effectually banish jealousy from 
that breast which will be to him the 
rich reward of his cares, bound to him 
by ties such hearts alone can estimate — 
ties more tender than friendship, more 
durable than love, and which, we doubt 
not, will exist for ever. 15. 


TIIE MARRIAGE OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. 

Randolph, the English envoy at the 
court of* Mary, sent to the earl of Lei- 
cester, in 15(i5, a curious account of her 
inauspicious marriage with lord Darn ley. 
He says, 

‘ Theie wer maried with all the so- 
lemnities of the popyslie tymc, savingc 
that he hard not the masse ; his speach 
and tawlke arguetlie his mynde, and yet 
wulde he fayne seem to the worlde that 
he were of some religion. His words to 
all men agaynste whom he conceavethe 
anye dyspleasurc, liowe unjuste soever 
yt be, so prowdc and spytefull, that ra- 
ther he seemetlie a monarche of the 
worlde, then he thatnot long since wehave 
seen and knowne the lord Darnlye. He 
lookethe nowe for reverence of raaynie 
that have lytle will to gyve it hym, 
and some ther are that do gyve yt that 
thynke hym lyttle worthye of yt. All 
honor that maye be attributed unto 
anye man by a wyf, he hathe yt whol- 
lye andfullye; all prayse that maye be 
spoken of hym he lackethe not from her 
self ; all dignities that she cane indue 
hym with, are all reddie given and 
graunted. No man pleasethe her that 
contentethe not hym. And what may I 
saye more, she hath geven over unto hym 
her whole wyll, to be ruled and guyded 
as hymself beste lykethe. She cane as 
inyche prevaile with hym in any thynge 


that is agaynste liys wyll, wyoarlottL 
ship maye with me* to perstrade that! 
sholde hange myself. Thy* lasts di#*' 
netie, owte of hande to have byite 
clamed kinge, she wolde have had :ft 
dyfferred untyll y t were agreed by par- 
lemente, or had byne hym self df ttxi 
yeres of age, that thyngs done in fcy* 
name myght have the betteraptcrltife. 
He wolde in no case have yt dyfferred tk\e 
daye ; and either then or never. Wheat-* 
upon thys dowte is rysen amongeste our 
men of lawe, whether she beinge clade 
with a howsbonde, and her howsbonde 
not xxi yeres, anye thynge withowte 
parlement cane be of strengcthe that is 
done betwene them. Upon iSaterdaye at 
afternone these matters were longe in 
debatingc, and before theie were well 
resolved upon, at ix howors at night, by 
iii herauldes at sonde of the trumpet, 
he was proclamed kinge : tliys was the 
night before the manage. Thvs daye, 
Monday e, at xij.of theclocke, the lords, 
all that were in thys towno, were present 
at the proclaminge of liym agayne; 
when no man saide so myche as Amen, 
savinge hys father, that cried owte 
alowde, ‘ God save his grace/ 

“ The maner of the manage was in 
this sorte. Upon Sondaye in the tnorn- 
inge betwene v. and vi. she was con- 
voidc by divers of her nobles to the chap- 
pell. She had upon her backe the greate 
murning gown of blacke, with the greate 
wyde murning hoode, not unlyke unto 
that which she woore the deulfull daye 
of the buriall of her howsbande. She 
was leade unto the chappell by the eitrles 
Lenox and Athail, and ther was she 
lefte untyl her howsbonde came, who 
also was convoide by the same lords. 
The rainistors, prests, ii deep, ther re- 
ccave them. The banes are asked the 
thyrde tymc, and an instrument taken 
by a notarie that no man saide agaynste 
them, or alleged anye cawse whye the 
mariage myght not proced. The words 
were spoken. The rings which were iii. 
the middle a riche diamonde, were put 
upon her fynger. Theie kneele togyther, 
andmaynie prayers saide over them. She 
tametheowte the masse ; and lie takethe 
a kyssc and leavethe her tiler, and wen to 
to her chamber, whether withiff a space 
she followethe, and ther beinge required 
accordinge to the solemnity to put off 
her care, and leave asyde those sorrow- 
full garments, and geve herself to a tie 
pleasanter lyf, after some prettie refusal!, 
more 1 brieve for maner sake than gveaf 
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of haTte, the stfffirethe them that b tootle 
by, everie man that coulde approve, to 
tayke owte a pyne, and bo beinge com- 
njytted unto her ladies, changed her 
garments, but went not [then^ to bedde. 
* * * « * 

* After the manage followethe com- 
menlye clieare and dancinge. To their 
dynner theie were convaide by the whole 
nobilitie. ■ The trompetts sonde, a larges 
cried, and monie throwne abowte the 
howse in great abundance to suche as 
were happie to gette an ye parte. Theie 
dyne bothe at ane table upon the upper 
hande. After dynner theie dance awhyle, 
and retir them selves tyll the hower of 
supper, and as tlieie dyned so do they 
suppe : some dauncinge ther was and so 
theie goe to bedde/ 

THE GERMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

The musical science is essentially the 
same throughout Europe ; but the acces- 
sories and the effects differ in every coun- 
try. The Italians prefer pure harmony, 
the Germans brilliant harmony ; and, as 
the Flemish painters are less scrupulous 
in the design than in the effect of the 
coloring, so the German musicians pre- 
fer those chords, the effects of which are 
the most brilliant, and those instruments 
which are the most sonorous, — a practice 
which makes them pass for excellent har- 
monists among those who admire the tu- 
mult of complicated sounds. I n the foun- 
dations of tne science they have merely 
followed the Italians. I n vocal melody they 
have never been equal to their instructors ; 
but, with regard to instrumental music, 
they can boast some master-pieces. 

In the music of the church, they have 
made a considerable figure. They bor- 
rowed, indeed, the Gregorian chant from 
Italy ; but they have composed some pe- 
culiar pieces, styled chorals , which have 
a very grand and fine effect. Their coun- 
terpoint in the plain chant, and their 
fugues, are notequal to those of I taly : but, 
in the accompanied and concerted style, 
they have long possessed very fine works, 
not inferior to the productions of the Ita- 
lians : such, for instance, are the masses* 
of Graun, Haydn, and Mozart ; only we 
should remark, that these partake of the 
style of the symphonic drama. They pos- 
sess also oratorios of the great# t beauty, 
such as the Ascension and the Israelites 
by Bach, the Death of Jesus by Graun, 
the Messiah*, by Handel, with many 
Others. 


With respect to the chamber or con* 
cert style, in madrigals they have no* 
thing very remarkable ; in the cantata, 
they have some beautiful works, at the 
head of which we may name the Crea- 
tion and Seasons by Haydn, which are 
by some erroneously called oratorios. 
They do not appear to excel in fugitive 
pieces, as that style requires a simpli- 
city and purity of melody little known 
amongst them. 

The German theatre is of ancient ori- 
gin, although not so early as that of 
Italy; but it did not attain any cele- 
brity before the seventeenth century had 
nearly expired, when Kcyser undertook 
to compose for the theatre at Hamburg, 
which was then very flourishing. A % 
however, few traces of the works of this 
master remain, we cannot speak of his 
style ; but, in the course of the eigh- 
teenth century, the composers of the 
school of Naples, or rather the German 
composers formed in that school, such as 
Hasse and others, conveyed that style 
into Germany : it became predominant, 
and served as a model. This improved 
style became that of Graun, Naumann, 
Gluck, and even of Haydn and Mozart, 
with the addition only of a few modi- 
fications according to the impulse of 
their genius. 

With regard to music for single in- 
struments, and first, as to that for the 
violin, although the German composers 
for that instrument have only followed 
the steps of Corelli, they have done so 
with so much success, that they merit 
particular notice. Thus, from the time 
of Corelli, whilst Locateili and Gcmi- 
niani, his two best pupils, spread his 
school, one in Holland and the other in 
Great-Ilritain, we find that in Germany 
Benda and Stamitz were formed on the 
same model. I'lieir successors, still im- 
proving, created a school of their own, 
at the head of which stand Leopold 
Mozart, Fraenzl, and Cramer, who 
nearly approached Tartini, his contem- 
porary. In harpsichord music, they 
have produced, since Kerler and Frober- 
ger, who were formed in the Italian and 
French schools, a number of excellent 
composers, who require only to be named 
to make known the claims of the Ger- 
man school to, celebrity.' These are J. 
S. Bach and his sons, Haydn, Kozeluch, 
Mozart, Dussek, Cramer, ficc. In in- 
strumental concerted music the claim of 
the German is not inferior. The trios 
and quintets of Mozart are greatly ad* 
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mired; and Haydn, by bringing the 
grand symphony to perfection, esta- 
blished his own fame and that of his 
nation* 

Musical execution, in Germany, is a 
mixture of good and bad ; singing is ge- 
nerally indifferent ; for we do not know 
one German singer who enjoys high re- 
pute out of his own country. Execution 
upon stringed instruments, and particu- 
larly on the violin, is solid ; but it is ge- 
nerally thought deficient in grace and ex- 
pression. On wind instruments the Ger- 
mans have great skill. There are a great 
number of excellent performers on the 
organ : in that respect, indeed, they ex- 
cel all other nations. 

The Germans are uncommonly rich 
in musical literature. Their publica- 
tions on all the branches of the art are 
numerous and admirable. We may add, 
that the zeal with which music is culti- 
vated in every state, and in almost every 
district, is astonishing. In the princi- 
pal towns, there are public schools in 
which its theory and practice are taught : 
even in obscure charity-schools, it is not 
neglected ; and it is said that no school- 
master is allowed to exercise his pro- 
fession, unless he is capable of giving 
harmonic instruction. Hence the mu- 
sicians arc very numerous, well informed, 
and highly experienced ; and music, con- 
sidered both as an art and a science, ex- 
ercises a commanding influence from the 
Rhine to the Oder, and from the Danube 
to the Jialtic. 


A MEMOIR OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER, 
THE CELEBRATED GERMAN COMPOSER. 

At a time when a taste for music is 
very extensively diffused, an eminent 
professor of that science so far becomes 
on object of interest, that a sketch of the 
life of C. M. von Weber, and remarks 
on his character and merit, x will, we pre- 
sume, be acceptable to many of our 
readers. 

He was born at Eutin, a small town of 
Holstein, in the year 1786, and received 
a good education under the eye of his 
father, who, having soon discovered the 
son's inclination for music, resolved to 
promote it by strong encouragement* 
After some private practice, Carl was 
sent about the age of ten years to Hild- 
burghausen, where he had the benefit of 
regular instruction from Heuschkel, an 
abl e and correct master, under whom he 


made a great proficiency* Michael, bro- 
ther to the famous Haydn, was Ills next 
teacher; but he was disgusted at the 
austere manners of that musician, ami 
did not sufficiently please either himself 
or his tutor by his progress. At the Age 
of twelve, however, he had acquired 
such a degree of confidence in his own 
musical capability, that he ventured to 
become a composer and an author, and 
published six fugues in four parts, which 
were admired for their purity and cor- 
rectness. He soon after repaired to M u- 
nich, where he was taught to sing by 
Valesi ; and, being also recommended to 
Kalcher, he was indebted to the latter 
for what he then considered as a full 
knowlege of the theory of music, and for 
a skilful and ready use of all the means 
by which it promotes the views of the 
composer. 

Stimulated by increasing zeal, and 
animated by the hope of brilliant suc- 
cess, the youth now became more inde- 
fatigable in his studies than ever, and 
began to direct his attention to one 
branch of the art more particularly than 
to the rest — wc mean the operatic mu- 
sic. While he was under Kalchcr’s 
tuition, he wrote an opera entitled ‘ The 
Power of Love and Wine,* a mass, and 
several other pieces ; hut all these, when 
they had been examined without parti- 
ality, were judiciously committed to the 
flames. Soon after this, in a fit of •&- 
price, he entertained an idea of rivaling 
Sennefelder, of lithographic celebrity, 
and lie even affirmed that the invention 
was his own, and that he used machines 
more adapted to the purpose. In order to 
pursue his plan on a grand scale, he re- 
moved with his father to Frisberg, in 
Saxony, where the Best materials were 
most conveniently at hand. The tedious- 
ness of so mechanical a business, how- 
ever, could not fail very soon to tire a 
mind accustomed to more refined occu- 
pations; and the young speculator re* 
sumed, with redoubled vigor, his study* 
of composition. While a youth of only 
fourteen, he wrote the opera of the 
* Girl of the Wood,’ which was received 
with great applause at Vienna, Prague* 
and Petersburg. It spread, indeed, much 
farther than the composer afterwards 
wished, considering it as an immature 
and faulty production. Ini 8(71, he com- 
posed, in a better and more novel style, 
the opera of ‘ Peter Schnoll and hit 
Neighbours,’ of which Michael Haydn 
said, in a letter to a friend, * This pssou 
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fanm ferity powerful and effective, but is 
xriafte^ by a strict adherence to thc‘rules 
of (jQuhterpoint. To spirit and vivacity, 
the composer has added a high degree of 
delicacy, and the music is perfectly suited 
to the meaning of the words/ 
i Being doubtful of his acquaintance 
with the theory of music, lie diligently 
renewed his studies, and endeavoured to 
investigate profoundly the principles of 

t armony. In his progress he flattered 
imself with the idea of being able to 
construct a new system ; and, having 
analysed a work of S. Bach, he sent 
fortn his comments and speculations, 
which, though they were interesting, the 
public did not regard as altogether novel. 

Still eager for improvement, he be- 
came a pupil to Vogler, who applauded 
his zeal and abilities. He arranged for 
the piano-forte his tutor’s opera of Sa- 
mori, and so far evinced his taste and 
skill, that he was invited to Breslau, to 
officiate as the musical director of the 
royal chapel. Here he organised a new 
orchestra and vocal corps, and produced 
an opera on the subject of a mountain 
ghost. Driven from Breslau by the war, 
in 1806 , he resided lor some years in the 
ducliy of Wirtemberg, being taken into 
the service of the duke Eugene, for 
whose gratification he wrote symphonies, 
concertos, and many other pieces. 

Ilis reputation was now so high, that, 
when he visited the chief towns of Ger- 
many, his concerts were numerously at- 
tended, and his operas were performed 
with great success. For three years he 
was the director of the operatic depart- 
ment at Prague, where he produced his 
eantata of the € Battle and Victory/ a 
most striking composition. When he 
had re-organised the opera in that city, 
he was content to remain long without a 
permanent appointment/ although he re- 
ceived offers of employment from various 
quarters. An invitation from the king 
of Saxony, however, was too flattering to 
be declined ; and he still enjoys the ho- 
nor and emolument of directing the 
opera at Dresden. Few persons are bet- 
ter qualified for such an undertaking. 
He is a more original and learned com- 
poser thqn Rossini, and a very active and 
spirited ruler of an orchestra ; displays 
great skill in blending the various in- 
struments * is an excellent performer on 
the piano-forte, and an able judge of 
theatrical effect. To these accomplish- 
ments he addk a greater degree of gene- 
ral knowlege than musicians usually pos- 


sess, and a considerable acquaintance 
with elegant literature. His Frcisch&tz 
evinces an intellectual spirit and a poeti- 
cal mind, as well as a strong feeling for 
harmony ; and, even where it is deficient 
in originality, as in the fine chorus of the 
hunters, a happy adaptation of ancient 
melody is observable. In the opinion of 
his musical countrymen, this piece rivals 
the Zauberflote of Mozart. 


I.OVE AND MADNESS. 

A young French lady was on the point 
of giving her hand to a gentleman of 
the saiue age. Interest diet not* preside 
at this engagement, as is too frequently 
the case. The passion felt by each was 
equally ardent and reciprocal. When 
the lovers were preparing to approach 
the altar, the young man recollected that 
some papers were requisite, and desired 
that the ceremony might be postponed 
for a fortnight, promising that ne would 
then fly back on the wings of love to his 
adorable mistress, as he was eager to 
conclude the ceremony which was to 
confirm the happiness of his life. 

Women, when in love, are more pas- 
sionately, more delicately* sensible of the 
soft influence than men. The young 
lady paid no attention to the reasons that 
were alleged. What reasons, indeed, 
could be urged to a heart inflamed with 
the tender passion ? She gave way to 
complaints and to all the alarms that 
fancy could suggest. She Seemed to be 
alive only to the pain of being tom from 
the object that was dearer to her than 
herself. And these are perhaps the feel- 
ings, this the conduct of genuine love. 

But it was impossible to proceed with 
the ceremony. The impatient lover had 
already left his mistress, whose too sus- 
ceptible heart consulted neither the little 
decorum & of the sex, nor the representa- 
tions of her family. In her unsophis- 
ticated mind, love assumed the charac- 
ter, the noble pride of virtue ; and it felt 
a degree of self-complacency, and even 
gloried in its transports. She openly la- 
mented the short delay, and almost 
fancied that hours of absence were years. 

In the mean time, she received a let- 
ter from her lover, which, one would 
imagine, would have relieved her from 
this state of agitation and terror. After 
renewing his protestations of eternal 
love, he dwelt with transport on his ap- 
proaching felicity, and fixed a day for 
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ilia arrival It may be supposed that 
bis mistress, in proportion to fBf pleasure 
she derived from tnis intelligence. anti- 
cipated the happy day, and that sne was 
at the place where he was to alight, even 


gome hours before he could arrive. Her 
eve was continually at tne window. At 
the least noise, she exclaimed, ‘ It is he! 


it is he !* — The moment the coach ap- 
peared, she was the first to perceive it. 
With impatient eyes she sought the ob- 
ject of her love. ‘ Where is he ? where 
is he? Is not Mr. ****** among the 
passengers? Where — where is he? An 
elderly gentleman stepped out of the 
coach, with a deep sorrow visible in his 
face: Madam, it Is my duty to* — 
€ What ! ib he not come, rir ? He told 
me — what, what prevents him?' — f I 
am his uncle, madam, and I am come 


and see nig intenuedorlae, td assure jm> 
that, in his last moipcpte, bo loved her, 
if possible, with more ardor that! 
and to do every thing In hi# mw0w 
console her.—* He is dead !— ne tittft 
more 1* repeated the wretched lady, Iffth 
a steady voice, that seemed to isfcue ffen 
the bottom of her soul Alas ! her miM 
began to wander ; her reason abandoned 
her ; and there was no remedy for the 
dreadful affliction, for the hopeless woe. 

This unfortunate lady survived her 
lover for many years, during which 
she went every day to the place where 
she had hoped to see him alighting 
from the coach : she then only uttered— 
* He is not come yet ! I will return to- 
morrow !’ 


express* — r What! has he changed his 
mind, sir ? Docs he cease to love me ? 
Do his relations refuse? — you sigh, 
sir : must I never then be his ? Speak, 
sir ! — tell me.* — >* Oh ! madam, arm 
yourself with courage. No — my ne- 
phew was not capable of such dishonor- 
able conduct — but a violent illnesB* — 

* An illness ?— I run — I fly — my parents 
will permit me* — f Stay, madam— this 
goodness ; is now useless. At these words 
he burst into tears. The young lady was 
speechless and immoveable. * Ah ! ma- 
dam, you understand me too well!* — 

* He is dead ! he is dead !* screamed the 
unhappy lady. Her fears were not vi- 
sionary. She was informed that a sud- 
den death had snatched her lover from 
her, the very evening before he was to 


She continued until her death to feel 
intense grief, which was scarcely for a 
moment interrupted by any attempts to 
speak. Some other neighbours advised 
that she should be confined ; but her 
friends would not suffer her to be so 
harshly treated. Her madness, they said, 
was not prejudicial to society, hut, on 
the contrary, was worthy of all the re- 
spect that was due to the wretched. And 
was not this lady, while she lived in this 
forlorn, state among the number of those 
for whom Cicero created, if I may so ex- 
press myself, these beautiful, these af- 
fecting expressions ? 

Res est sacra miser f . 

* An unhappy person is a sacred object. 


THE HUMBLE LOVER. 

Once I was cool, and free from love's alarms ; 
Before me, then, sweet girls unheeded pass'd; 

But, now, I am a slave to beauty's charms. 

And feel a passion which too long may last. 

When the fair form of Emma strikes my eye. 
Pensive I mourn the cruelty of fate. 

Which nor on fortune's list has placed me high. 
Nor giv'n me feelings humble as my state. 

Ob, how my flutt'ring heart unequal beats. 

When the lov'd charmer's name salutes my ear, 

While pallid drills and quick succeeding heats 
Sp o t rising hope abash’d by coward fear t 

If the heart's language be by looks display'd. 

If the soul's form ne featur d xn tbe face. 

Ip Emma’s eyes, with beaming smiles array d. 
Serenely dime love, tenderness, and grace. 


vat* v- 
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By these embolden'd, let my lab'ring breast 
In simple strains breathe forth its hurribie love: 
And sure those looks; in sweetest mildness dress'd. 
At least will pity, if they can't approve. 

If (let kind Heav’n indulge my fond desire) 

Her eye should give me one enliv'ning ray. 
What glowing raptures would my bosom fire ! 
How would my sorrows all be chased away ! 

Yet dare I hope, when Fortune's not my friend. 
The fair-one's smiles should ever favor me ? 
Mischance, I fear, my steps will still attend. 
While thus my state and passion disagree. 

Emma, commis'rate then my heart-felt pain ; 

Let gentle pity in thy bosom plead : 

Let not thy pride my tender tale disdain ; 

Let not my breast with bitt’rest anguish bleed ! 


REPOSE, A SONNET, liY A YOUNG LADY. 

Calm and serene is infancy's repose, 

When on the earth its form insensate lies ; 
When the last sleep falls on its willing eyes. 
And death benign anticipates its woes. 

For there has trial ne'er assum'd its sway 

To mar the progress of concentred views : 

There sorrow never shed its baleful dews 
To frustrate hope’s exhilarating ray. 

Nor envy there has prov'd its cruel art, 

To stab, with treacherous hand, another’s fame ; 
Nor prejudice overlook'd the fairest claim. 
Perverting all the feelings of the heart ; 

But free from every stain, nor by our ills opprest. 

In pure primeval innocence it sinks to rest. 


THE WANDERER'S LAMENT, BY MU. BY AN. 

O'er Erin's lofty mountain 
J saw the splendid sun arise. 

And gild each vale and fountain 
That sparkled in the sunny dyes. 

But ah ! no beam, whose splendor 
Illum'd the wood or water's foam. 

Could yield a ray so tender. 

As when 1 saw it o'er my home. 

1 watch'd the moonlight trembling 
O’er every hill and valley fair : 

'Twas sweet, but not resembling 
The lustres that 1 've gazed on there. 

I saw each star arising. 

As oft at midnight s hour I'd roam, 

But none, whose calm uprising 

Was priz'd as ono that's o'er my home. 


[OcwiilU 


Edwin. 
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’ Tis Eve on the Ocean* 52 i 

The birds that seek the bowers, 

When, Flora decks the dewy plain, 

Rove on their destin'd hours. 

And seek their native homes again : 

Rut I, though sorrows sting me, 

And shadows cross where'er I roam, 

No wingahall find to bring me 
Once nbre to fields of youth and home. 


'tis eve on the ocean; ey mr. watts. 

'Tis eve on the ocean, 

The breeze is in motion, 

And briskly our vessel bounds forth on its way ; 

The blue sky is o'er us, 

The world is before us ; 

Then, EU6n, my sweet one, look up and be gay ! 

Why sorrow thus blindly 
For those who unkindly 

Could launch, and then leave us on life’s troubled sea ; 

Who so heartlessly scanted 
The little we wanted. 

And denied us the all that we ask'd— to be free ! 

But we' vc 'scaped from their trammels, — the word is 1 Away !’ 
'Then, Ellen, my sweet one, look up and be gay ! 

On ! On we are speeding. 

While, swiftly receding. 

The white cliffs of Albion in distance grow blue ; 

Now that gem of earth's treasures. 

That scene of past pleasures. 

The home of our childhood, fades fast on our view. 

Yet still thy heart's swelling, 

My turtle-eyed Ellen ! 

What recks it to us that we leave it behind ! 

Dark ills may betide us. 

But Fate cannot guide us 

Where foes are more bitter, or friends are less kind. 

Than we've found them at home but the word is f Away V 
Then, Ellen, my sweet one, look up and be gay ! 

Now twilight comes round us. 

And dimness hath bound us, 

Aikl the light-house looks forth from its surf-beaten height. 
Like hope's gentle beamings, 

Through sorrow's deep dreamings, 

Or the lode-star of memory to hours of delight. 

Though, self-exiled, we sever 
From England for ever, 

We’ll make us a home and a country afar ; • 

And we'll build us a bower, * 

Where stem pride hath no power. 

And the rod 6f oppression our buss may not mar. • 

We have broken our chain,-— and the word is * Away i 
Then, Ellen, my sweet one, look up and be gay ! 
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LOUISA, *ue tkm dr trtE jIavstack, 

A BALLAD. 

Among the fair, Louisa shone 
The brightest of the village train ; 

Her eye surpass'd the morning gem 
That sparkles on the dewy plain ;w 

But ah 1 she sought the lonely shades, 

Near weeping willows would she stray. 

And vain was ev'ry gentle art, 

To lure the lovely prize away. 

4 Full many a swain with grief beheld 
The frequent tear of sorrow flow ; 

Full many a bosom sigh'd to hear 
Those sighs that spoke her bosom's woe ; 

But no consoling tongue could calm 
The plaintive wildness of her lay ; 

And vain was friendship’s gentle voice. 

To charm the lovely prize away. 

Ah ! mourn, ye swains ! yc maidens, weep. 

The boast of beauty now is o'er ; 

The pink her pallid lip forsakes, 

And roses paint her cheek no more. 

The latent anguish of her breast, 

No more controll'd by mortal clay. 

Its feeble confines burst— and Death 
Then bore the lovely prize away. 


A SONNET 

addressed, to the late Mr, Capet Lafft, 

Lofft, unto thee, one tributary song, 

The simple Muse, admiring, fain would bring ; 

She longs to lisp thee to the list'ning throng. 

And with thy name to bid the Woodlands ring. 

Fain would she blazon all thy virtues forth, 

Thy warm philanthropy, tny justice mild. 

Would say how thou didst foster kindred worth, 

And to thy bosom snatch misfortune’s child : 

Firm, she would paint thee, with becoming zeal. 

Upright, and learned, as the Pylian sire. 

Would say how sweetly thou couldst sweep the lyre. 
And show tny labours for the public weal : 

'Fen thousand virtues tell with joy supreme, 

But ah ! she shrinks abash’d before the arduous theme. 


DESULTOflY THOUGHTS UPON MAKKEM 
AND CUSTOMS. 

These are very few people in the 
world (that is, in the English world) 
who can content themselves .with stay- 
ing at home*; but it is difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the improvement in the 
roads produced the general desire of pe- 
regrination, or Abe increasing number of 
travelers led to the improvement of the 


roads. Formerly, from a dread of the 
hills and the ratt, of the jolting of lim- 
bering ill-contrived carriages, and of the 
attacks of highwaymen, journeys were 
seldom undertaken except upon business 
of importance, or by persons who tftre 
privilegedby their birth ahd fortune to 
resort U the most expensive means of 
amusing themselves. The vulgarity of 
a public conveyance was quite sufficient 
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to deter gentlewomen of Blender incomes 
from trusting themselves to the mean 
associations in a stage-coach, and to the 
long domestication of its passengers at 
uncomfortable inns : they therefore re- 
mained quietly at home, unless compelled 
to venture by some inevitdrie circum- 
stance ; and gentlemen, equmly unwill- 
ing to encounter the humors of the an- 
cient diligences, were wont to advertise • 
for an agreeable companion ip a post- 
chaise. The time spent in traveling a 
hundred miles was also a serious consi- 
deration. It required an object of great 
consequence to induce people to submit 
to a tedious imprisonment in a heavy 
rumble-tumble of a coach, with the 
risque of dislocation in every joint, of 
being shot through the head by a robber, 
or overturned down a precipice, or put 
into a damp bed at a house of uncivil 
entertainment: it required little less 
than the enterprising spirit of a Park or 
a llelzoni to traverse the whole length or 
breadth of the kingdom ; and accord- 
ingly people in general were as stationary 
as the trees that surrounded them in the 
country, or the brick walls which encircled 
them in town. They lived, no doubt, 
in a lamentable state of ignorance ; but 
there must have been something very 
delightful in the uncertain conjectures 
which a lively imagination would form 
of the great world existing beyond the 
narrow boundaries of home. In the 
midst of rural retirement, what an ear- 
nest longing would many an imprisoned 
Rasselas feci to escape from the Happy 
Valley, and try the fortunes of an un- 
known universe; while the romantic 
nymph in town would sigh for pastoral 
pleasures, and picture shepherds in blue 
and silver, reclining upon banks of green 
velvet, playing on oaten pipes, whilst 
their fair companions, ail fluttering with 
gauze and silken streamers, twined gar- 
lands of roses round the fleecy throats of 
their bleating charge ! What vague and 
dim notions of foreign parts (as they 
were called) must have been enter- 
tained^ what ideas must have prevailed 
of the ‘anthropophagi whose heads do 
grow beneath tneir shoulders/ of hideous 
fish, strange fowl, monsters and chime- 
ras dire in the oceans and forests of the 
desert portion of the globe—of goMen- 
payed streets, and palaces built of rubies 
and emeralds in oriented realms; seas 
beset with Algerine pirates nearer home, 
and Christian beauties languishing un- 
der Moorish tyranny— -what delicious 


dreams of Spain, of bright eyes beaming 
through the graceful veil, or peeping 
through the interstices of the convent 
grate, tender serenades breathed in gar- 
dens perfumed with the orange and myrtle 
blossoms, the tlhktihg melody of the wild 
guitar breaking the silence of the sum- 
mer night along the romantic sierras, 
or waking the distant echoes from the 
depths of cork and olive groves,-— the 
rope-ladders, jealous dons, starched du- 
ennas and intriguing vale ts of Seville 
and Madrid, and, last of all, the fearful 
mysteries, wie sable-clad familiars, hor- 
rid dungeons, and inhuman tortures of 
the Inquisition. The passing pageant 
in the minds eye was varied by the 
merry feasts of fair and jocund France, 
whilst every Parisian petit-maitre was a 
count de Gramraont, and every military 
hero a chevalier Bayard, in fashions 
and manners, perfection was allowed by 
an unwilling yet universal consent to 
this arbiter etegantiurum of Europe ; 
and the fancy reveled in essence boxes 
and trinkets, rouge, and artificial flowers. 
Germany presented far different ideas : 
the rocks and mountains were peopled 
with demons; ghosts of murdered tra- 
velers stalked amid the ruins whore they 
met their fate ; the umbrageous forests 
were the haunts of banditti, and each 
hill-crowncd castle was the theatre of 
some gloomy despot's crimes ; whilst in 
Italy disappointed loverR administered 
poison to tneir faithless adorers, and un- 
der the dark piazza stilettos flashed upon 
the appalled eye fVom the uplifted hand 
of one of Salvator Kofuts ficrcc-hrowcd 
assassins. Who can indulge in such de- 
lightful reveries as these with the broad 
reality before their, eyes, or on pain of 
being set right by a tourist scarcely ar- 
rived at years of discretion, or some 
deeply-read student not out of his or her 
teens? The wild, the terrible, the » M ti- 
timental, the sublime, arc dwindled 
down to nothing. There is hardly a 
spot upon this terraqueous globe which 
is not so accurately described in some 
thick or thin quarto, that those tvho limit 
their excursions to the most frequented 
and fashionable watering-places in Eu- 
rope, are as wall acquainted with the 
country from Indus to the North Pate, 
os one who has scorched through the 
summer solstice upon the Himalaya 
mountains, or wintered with' captain 
Parry in the Arctic ocean. B*t, about * 
a hundred years ago, people read little 
and saw less of the world on which ihsy 
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lived : their pleasures, whether innocent 
or tlie reverse, they found at home ; and 
those country gentlemen who were not 
members of parliament lived entirely 
upon their own estates, spending the 
chief part of their time in foxhunting in 
the morning and carousing at night, 
whilst their wives and daughters looked 
after the poultry, pickled cucumbers, 
and made gooseberry wine, or tortured 
muslin with satin-stitch. They visited 
their neighbours on moonlight nights, 
braving the psriis of bad loads" and 
drunken charioteers (the rules of hospi- 
tality not allowing any male, either mas- 
ter or servant, to depart sober), for the 
pleasure of discussing the demerits of 
their acquaintance, and spreading some 
tale cf scandal which had just reached 
them : they took the patterns of each 
other’s aprons, ate hot .suppers, and played 
at blind-man ’s-bufF in the great hall. 
The arrival of a stranger was considered 
as an important event, and the new comer 
attracted all eyes in the village church, 
to the total disregard of the vicar’s ser- 
mon. If it was a hclfr, the men stared 
her out of countenance, and the women 
scarcely took their eyes from her dress ; 
if a beau, every female heart palpitated 
like those of Dorinda and Mrs. Sullen, 
on the appearance of Aim well and Archer 
in their rustic congregation. Visions of 
London, of gilded coaches, the park and 
the theatre, rose to each spinster’s ima- 
gination, and all the artillery of personal 
attraction was instantly put into requi- 
sition. The annual excursion to the 
neighbouring town, when a ball or a 
race assembled the provincial popula- 
tion, was anticipated for six months 
at least before it tyok place, and huge 
old chests were rummaged for wedding- 
dresses to be re-modeled for the occasion, 
for rich substantial silks that would bear 
turning and re-turning, silver embroidery 
that would scour and look as good as 
new, blond lace not at all the worse for 
being as yellow as saffron, and tiffany 
stout enough to wash : these were the 
wardrobes for durability, where One fe- 
male of fortune, entering a family with 
costly bridal paraphernalia, would fur- 
bish out her descendants in holiday gar- 
ments to*thc third generation. 

How different was the scene exhibited 
at the inn-door upon an assemblage of 
this kind, from that which is now pro- 
duced 'by the bustle of a music-meeting 
or other provincial festival — the stage- 
coaches arriving every hour loaded in- 


side and out, curricles, gigs, cabriolets, 
private mails, and gentlemen’s light car- 
riages, with two young ladies on the sent 
in front and two grooms posted behind, 
setting down the gay visitors, and their 
imitators approaching in vehicles filled by 
three persons, with the servants on the 
box, and dmwn by a pair of horses , though 
bo heavily laden with luggage, that the 
grumbling inn-keepers are obliged to 
cl large tbr co-pcn ce per mile c.vlra for 
posting on every woll-frequcnted road, 
instead of these modern contrivances of 
fashion and (economy which puzzle the 
bystander, who is astonished to see my 
lord **** alight from the roof of a stage- 
coach, and Mrs. Cheshire from Tooley- 
strect arrive in her own lamkmlct, tin 
rank and circumstances of every visitor 
were known by the outward appearance 
which they made. The macaroni from 
town, some lord Foppingtonor glittering 
Doriraant, came in his chariot and six, 
followed by three or four outriders — an 
equipage now never seen except at the 
lord-mayor’s show. His more buckish 
friend drove himself down in a phaeton 
and four, a conveyance also obsolete, 
and they traveled in powdered wigs, silk 
stockings, pearl-colored tabinet coats, 
lined perhaps with pink, cambric ruffles, 
and stecl-hiltcd swords, — -a costume 
which they exchanged in the evening for 
suits of cut velvet, point-lacc, gold em- 
broidery and diamonds. The sheriff of 
the county, the members, and the lords 
of manors, brought their wives and fa- 
milies in coaches, each drawn by six 
sleek long-tailed horses, followed by 
mounted domestics in splendid liveries. 
The coachman, in a tremendous cocked 
hat, sat upon a gaudy haminerclotli, and 
admitted no partnership on his throne. 
He drove the whole team in hand — an 
exploit not common in these days of 
whipmanship, though formerly of fre- 
quent occurrence, if we uiav judge from 
the views of noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
seats in the old histories of counties, 
where every stately avenue is embel- 
lished with one of these equipages, re- 
presented as galloping along at full 
speed. People of less consequence 
crammed seven or eight in a roomy hack- 
chaise, or a forgotten conveyance called 
a tumbrel, and the curate’s wife was 
glad to bump behind her husband upon 
a pillion. The young men appeared on 
horseback, attended by a groom equipped 
with saddle-bags, or not disdaining to 
carry their own wardrobe in a portman- 
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teau in front. With these equestrians 
mingled a doubtful description of per- 
sons. No young lady could be abso- 
lutely certain that the strange gentleman 
who respectfully drew up bis pawing 
blood-horse to allow her to pass into the 
inn in the morning, would not at night 
urge his fiery steed to the carnage win- 
dow, and, putting a pistol to her head, 
lament the necessity he was under of 
taking her jewels or lier life. Th a road 
was a very common resource to a ruined 
gamester, or any other pretty fellow 
whose expenses had outstripped his in- 
come, amt who, by the help of a black 
crape vizor, might levy contributions in 
the country with little danger of being 
recognized in town. Less daring ad- 
venturers, under the denomination of 
blade legs, swindlers of great fashion and 
gentility in the class of count Basset, 
formed deep designs upon the purses of 
country 'squires and the fortunes of 
heiresses, the latter being apt to be cap- 
tivated by the London ease and assu- 
rance of these high-bred sharpers, when 
contrasted with the awkward rusticity 
of the neighbouring beaus. The ball- 
room presented a curious spectacle : what 
a grand series of minuets, what flourish- 
ing of cocked hats and spreading of tissue 
petticoats, as the performers sailed about 
the room, ladies and gentlemen nicely 
matched according to their rank, the 
high sheriffs daughter being the belle of 
the year ! The ancient cotillon, parent to 
the modern quadrille, ensued ; and these, 
when the stiffness began to unbend a 
little, were followed by English country 
dances, which wonderfully increased the 
animation of the company. The finale of 
sir'llogcr dc Coverley completely changed 
the face of affairs from rigid decorum to 
tipsy rout and revelry, and the assembly 
broke up at the instant that mamas and 
aunts perceived the wine turning the 
heads of the gentlemen, and flattery hav- 
ing the same effect upon those of the ladies. 
In mustering each coachlul of visitors, it 
was sometimes discovered that a Seotish 
expedition had been planned and exe- 
cuted during the bustle ; a gay rake from 
London had carried off a golden prize, 
and parents and guardians went grum- 
bling home, minus a daughter or a ward. 
The next day young ladies sat in their 
drawing-room in state, arrayed in their 
very best bibs and tuckers, expecting 
visits from their partners, who were 
hound to make their bows to those with 
whom they had danced on the preceding 


evening. How, many hearts were lost 
and won at these formidable meetings,^ 
where each selected fair-one retained her; 
beau for the whole night } There was 
no vacillating or changing from the , 
nymph of the pink negligee to the l^dy 
of the blue sacque and" petticoat. Every - 
fair-one had time to display all her mental 
accomplishments in each long lUe-d-ttte 
between the dances, and to rivet the 
chains imposed by her beauty. Yet, 
with these advantages over the bdla of 
our days, who is obliged to angle for 
fresh partners every quarter of an hour, 
there was a drawback. The happiness 
or misery of a whole night was too much 
in the power of fortune. Tile union was 
indissoluble during a certain number of 
hours ; and if the parties happened to be 
paired, not matched, there was no pos- 
sibility cf escaping the yoke ; they had 
taken each other for better for worse, and 
must abide the consequences. As soon 
as the jubilee was over, the crowd re- 
tired quietly, and resumed the ordinary 
occupations of life, without dreaming of 
dissipation, until the revolving year pro- 
duced a repetition of festivities. 

In London things were differently 
managed. The carnival lasted from Ja- 
nuary to December, and persons accus- 
tomed to the gaieties of a town life wero 
seldom prevailed upon to quit the scene 
of their pleasures. Lord Chesterfield ob- 
served that it was the best place to live 
in during summer, and in the win- 
ter there was no other; and truly ho 
spoke wisely for the time in which ho 
flourished. Polish and elegance, refine- 
ment and high breeding, were almost ex- 
clusively confined to the west end of the 
town; neither was it the hot dingy la- 
byrinth of brick and stone which it has 
since been rendered by the accumulated 
buildings of later years. The polite part 
of the metropolis was rux in vrlw; rich 
tracts of meadow land divided it from 
the neighbouring villages, Pimlico, ( ’liel- 
sea, and Brornpton. Breeze s fresh from 
green fields played amidst the foliage of 
St. James' Park, where the trees, not 
blackened by surrounding smoke, re-* 
tained the tints which nature gave them. 
The bright sparkling beautiful river, 
now r scarcely known except by name to 
the fashionable colonies north of Ox- 
ford-street, was at that periq^l a delight- 
ful resource in the meridian of summer • 
it bore on its silvery flood a dainty 
freightage from the court* bound to the 
rural haunts of Richmond and Twiek- 
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epham, and proud regattas were con- 
stantly lb tereen tlpon tile surface" of 
tyt broad translucent Waters ; but it is 
ppw comparatively deserted. The huge 
mis-shapen steam-boat goes foaming, 
Wabbling, and smoking along, instead of 
the stately barge glittering like that 
which wafted Cleopatra down the Cyd- 
hiify and bearing some equally distin- 

f dished beauty, some fafr Belinda with 
er crowd of invisible sylphs and her 
-train of scented beans. Noblemen in 
blue striped shirts and sailors' jackets, 
anxious to be mistaken for jolly young 
watermen, now form a gallant crew to 
ibdr trim wherries, but make not so 
brilliant u figure as their forefathers 
did when, reclining at ease in their 
painted and canopied pleasure-vessels, 
they floated majestically along, followed 
by bands of music. 

Thus, with the help of auctions in the 
morning, performances at the summer 
theatres, apd parties to Hampton-court, 
people of Fashion contrived to exist very 
comfortably until the winter season com- 
menced, and masquerades, concerts, and 
balls, followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. The members of every class of 
society remained in their stations, em- 
ploying themselves diligently in their 
several vocations ; but suddenly a pas- 
sion for' the picturesque turned the 
whole nation topsy-turvy; and certain 
medical preachers descanted upon the ef- 
ficacy of salt-water bathing with so much 
zeal, that they succeeded in persuading 
both town and country to emigrate to 
the sea-side. It then became the fashion 
to write and talk about scenery, and 
every part of the coast was explored for 
fine views. New facilities for traveling 
offered themselves, and it was really so 
delightful for the lovers of the pictu- 
resque to exchange the dull regularity of 
a spacious well-furnished house, and ex- 
tensive grounds and gardens, for a cir- 
cumscribed lodging and a dusty prome- 
nade in a crowded dirty town at the sea- 
side, that henceforth parks and manors 
were deserted, and ladies preferred ga- 
thering pebbles to culling flowers. The 
detestation of home increased: an abso- 
lute rage for novelty possessed all ranks 
and classes; the country far and near 
was ransacked for excuses for gadding 
about ; a nun or alake, a ledge of rocks, 
any thing that could be puffed into po- 
pularity, served to attract numbers of 
idle persons, and Impelled them to wan- 
der up hill aftd down dale like discon- 


tented spirits; and this passion is 
daily increasing. No profession, ho oc- 
cupation whatever, is sufficient to chain 
man or woman to one spot : if they tik 
in the country, they must come to towh ; 
if in town, a visit to the cdbntry is ah 
absolute necessity. Those who are free 
to roam abroad, blessed with private for- 
tunes which enable them to consult their 
own inclination alone, are seldom to he 
found for more than two months in the 
same place. They just run over to Paris or 
Brussels, and are no sooner settled at 
home than some attraction calls them to 
Cheltenham : in the autumn they must 
be at Briglnhelmston. 1 Then comes the 
London season, and, with an occasional 
trip to the Highlands, and a visit to the 
Cornish mines, they contrive to make 
out the year. 

The publication of any celebrated de- 
scriptive work brings down an irruption 
of ladies and gentlemen upon the wonder- 
ing rustics of a lonely district, astounded 
by the sudden importance which their 
native fields have acquired. The Lady 
of the Lake sent * all the world and his 
wife' to explore the banks of Loch Ka- 
trine, and Kenilworth overflowed every 
inn in the neighbourhood of Cumnor 
with guests. There is not a single per- 
son, with whom we are connected or ac- 
quainted, who does not appear to have 
money to spend upon the road ; and the 
very few who from inclination or (Eco- 
nomy remain stationary find themselves 
entirely forsaken. Your friends are dis- 
persed at Malvern and Matlock, South- 
end and Southampton, in the Isle of 
Thanet and the Isle of Wight. The bar- 
risters whom you have retained arc 
making the tour of the lakes, and your 
attorney is gone to Paris: you must 
therefore employ strangers, or submit to 
the inconveniences of delay. Your me- 
dical attendant has ordered himself to 
Leamington, and you quack yourself in 
a slight attack of cholera , because you do 
not like new faces at your bedride. Y ou 
must trust, for the fulfilment of your 
orders, to foremen and shopmen ; for all 
your tradespeople are at places of fashion- 
able resort. If you should be literary, 
as six out of ten are, vour publisher, 
whom you want to consult, is at Leipaic : 
the editors of the mazarines for which 
ou write, after you nave racked your 
rains for the reason Of their long alienee, 
answer your letters from Scarborough or 
Sidmouth; yduget no money for ydur 
contributions,because the proprietors tire 
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gene off to Cheltenham or to Swansea; adapted to the sphere in Tphiph nature 
neither can you liurry your tragedy had destined him to move, in tbcstitdity* 
through the press, for the printer is at to which he voluntarily applied himqeli ; 
Worthing. .. Thus you have no resource, and which embraced ancient and modern 
all your business being at a stand, but history, medals, antiquities, aiul natural 
to take wing and add to the number of philosophy, especially the inijieralogisal 
res tl ess wanderers. branch. One of his recreations at ( ain- 

bridge was the constructing and sending 

up a splendid balloon, to the udinirution 

of his brother collegians and his own 
I - ,FE TWAINS OF THE RE- fcfofcu Sad fdloW ! the tVIlth WUS, llC 

verf.no EDWARD Daniel clarke, was a i ways ^\} c and earnest in the pur. 
,L * suit of science, and left the word-conncra 

Of this divine, so distinguished by his to their As in pnesenti. It may he diffi- 
extensive travels, and his skill in several cult to conjecture with the editor, * what 
brunches of science, we gave a biogru- might hare been the effect of a different 
pineal sketch, not long after his death, training upon such a mind ;’ we may 
from the best materials which we could perhaps hazard a guess, that instead ol 
procure: but, as a memoir of him has looking out on the sea of A zoff, lie would 
been recently published, with his literary have pored himself hali-hliiul in an in- 
remains, by one who knew him well, we genious re-construction of the Greek 
are induced to resume the subject. choral metres/ 

Mr. Otter, who is the biographer on Some of his early amusements and 
the present occasion, laments that his pursuits are thus noticed by Mr. Otter, 
friend did not apply himself with silt- 4 llaviug upon some occasion aceom- 
ficient zeal or diligence to classicallearn- panied his mother on a visit to a rpla- 
ing ; speaks of his truant disposition, tion’s house in Surrey, he contrived, bo- 
und of nis wasting, in unseasonable pur- fore the hour of their return, so corn- 
suits, the precious years of boyhood and plctely to stuff every part of the carriage 
of youth, which ought to be dedicated to with stones, weeds, and other natural 
the acquisition of fundamental truths, produc tions of that county, then ro- 
und to the establishment of method and tirely new to him, that. hisino'Vr, upon 
order in the mind: yet. it does not ap- entering, found herself embarrassed how 
pear that lie was so ddicient in scholastic to move; and, though the most ill- 
cruditiou as many hundreds of those diligent creature alive to her childivn, 
who pass through an academical course she was constrained, in spite of the u- 
on tire hanks of the ,1-ain without dis- monstrances of the hoy, to eject them 
grace, if not with tile honor of being one by one from the w indow. For one 
senior wranglers. package, however, carefully wrapped up 

A critic asks, ‘ Jlow is it proved from in many a fold of brown paper, he pleaded 
the results, that his pursuits were un- so hard, that he at las! succeeded in re- 
seasonable?’ That Clarke himself ‘ felt tinning it; and when she opined it at 
sensibly, and regretted most forcibly, night, after he had gone to sleep, it was 
the disadvantages accruing to him in found to contain several greasy pieces of 
after-life from the neglect in his ear- half-burnt reeds, such a* were uw d at 
Jier years of the ordinary school studies,' that time in the farmers’ kileln ns m 
are mere formal words of course that Surrey, instead of candles ; which he 
prove nothing ; and, w ith regard to the said, upon inquiry, wen* specimens ol .in 
alleged ‘defective knowlege of prin- invention, that could not fail of Ik mg of 
triples/ it is not easy to admit that such service to some poor old woman nt the 
a, deficiency should he ‘ an error singu- parish, to whom lie could easily coinmu- 
larly aggravated by the analytical pro- nicatc how they were prepared, 
peas he usua lly adopted in all theacqui- ‘ Another childish circumstance, which 
sitions both in language and science ;* occurred about the same time, in worthy 
the process, in short, by which, and by of recital ; not only because it indicates 
which alone, we can arrive at truth. Not- strongly the early prevalence of the apt- 
withstanding the continued uneasiness of rit to which we have alluded, but 
the editor of Clarke’s Remains at € his because it accounts in some measure 
Uttle progress in the appropriate studies for the extraordinary interest tie t#ok 
of the place/ wo can sec much that is sea- throughout his life in the manners and 
Sonable (continues die critic), because the fortunes of gypsies. At this period 
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hie eldest brother was residing with liis 
relations at Chichester ; and, as his fa- 
ther’s infirm state of health prevented 
him from seeing many persons at his 
house, Edward was permitted frequently 
to wander alone in the neighbourhood, 
guarded only by a favorite dog, called 
Keeper. One day, when he had stayed out 
longer than usual, an alarm was given 
that he was missing : search was made 
in every direction, and hour after hour 
elapsed without any tidings of the child. 
At last, his old nurse, who was better 
acquainted with his haunts, succeeded 
in discovering him in a remote and rocky 
valley, above a mile from his father s 
house, surrounded by a group of gypsies, 
and deeply intent upon a story which 
one of them was relating to him.' 

* * * * 

6 What the attractive objects were, 
which thus engrossed the attention of 
Edward Clarke, to the manifest injury 
of his classical progress, it is difficult for 
us to know : but that some of them at 
least referred to popular experiments in 
chemistry and electricity may be clearly 
inferred, from several humorous exhibi- 
tions which he used to make in his fa- 
ther’s house, during the holidays, to the 
entertainment, and sometimes to the dis- 
may, of the neighbours and servants, 
who were always called in, upon those 
occasions, to witness the wonders of his 
art*. In the pursuit of these experiments, 
it is remembered that he used, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the cook, to seize 
upon tubs, pots, and other utensils in 
his father’s kitchen, which were often 
seriously damaged in his hands; and 
that, on one occasion, he surprised his 
audience with a thick and nauseous 
cloud of fuming sulphureous acid ; inso- 
much that, alarmed and half-suffocated, 
they were glad to make their escape in a 
hotly, as fast as they could. 1 1 docs not 
appear, however, that his attachment to 
these sedentary pursuits prevented him 
from partaking in the active pleasures 
and amusements which were suited to 
his age, and in which his light and com- 
pact figure, uniting great agility with 
considerable strength, was calculated to 
make him excel. Every sort of game or 
sport, which required manliness of spi- 
rit and exertion, he was ever foremost 
to set on foot, and ever ready to join ; 
but in running, jumping, and swim- 
ming, he was particularly expert/ 

Such was the earlier part of his edu- 
cation. The results are the volumes of 


his Travels and the invention of the gas 
blow-pipe. 

Among his Remains arc various 
sketches and letters relative to his tra- 
vels ; and some of these are lively and 
amusing. We extract one which he sent 
to his mother, in 1799, from Lapland. 

‘ We have found the cottage of a priest 
in this remote corner of the world, and 
have been snug with him a few days. 
Yesterday I launched a balloon, eighteen 
feet in height, which I had made to at- 
tract the natives. You may guess their 
astonishment, when they saw it rise 
from the earth. 

4 Is it not famous to be here, within the 
frigid zone, more than two degrees with- 
in the arctic, and nearer to the pole than 
the most northern shores of Iceland? 
For a long time darkness lias been a 
stranger to us. The sun, as yet, passes 
not below the horizon ; hut he dips his 
crimson visage behind a mountain to 
the north. This mountain we ascended , 
and had the satisfaction to see him make 
his curtsy, without setting. At mid- 
night the priest of the place lights his 
pipe, during three weeks in the year, by 
means of a burning-glass, from the sun’s 
rays. 

s We have been driving rein-deer in 
sledges. Our intention is to penetrate, 
if possible, into Finmark, as far as the 
source of the Alten, which falls into the 
Icy Sea. We arc now at the source 
of the Muonio in Tornea Lapmark. 1 
doubt whether any map you can pro- 
cure will show you the spot. Perhaps 
you may find the name of the place, 
Enontakis. Well, what idea have you 
of it? Is it not a fine town? — sashed 
windows, and streets paved ami lighted 
— French theatres — shops — -and public 
buildings ? I ’ll draw up the curtain — 
now sec what it is I A single but, con- 
structed of the trunks of fir-trees, rudely 
hewn, with the bark half on, and placed 
horizontally, one above another; here 
and there a hole to admit light : and this 
inhabited by an old priest, and his young 
wife and his wife’s mother, and a dozen 
children and half a dozen dogs, and four 
pigs, and John, and Cripps, and the two 
interpreters, and Lazarus, covered with 
sores, bit by mosquitoes, and as black as 
a negro. We sleep on rein-deer skins, 
which are the only beds we have liad 
since \joe UfQ Tornea. 

‘ We have collected minerals, plants, 
drawings, and, what is of more import- 
ance, manuscript maps of countries un- 
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known, not only to the inhabitants of 
Sweden, but to all the geographers of 
Europe. The best maps afford no accu- 
rate idea of Lapland. The geography 
of the north of Europe, and particularly 
of the countries lying to the north of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, is entirely undeter- 
mined. I am now employed in tracing 
the to]>ography of the source of the Muo- 
nio. We are enabled to confirm the ob- 
servations of Maupertuis, and the French 
missionaries, respecting the elevation of 
the pole, and the arctic circle. I shall 
bring a piece of it home to you, which 
stuck in inv boot, as I stepped into the 
frigid zone. It will serve as excellent 
leaven, and be of great use in brewing, a 
pound of it being sufficient to ferment 
all the beer in the cellar, merely by being 
placed in my cabinet. 

* The wolves have made such dread- 
ful havock here, that the rich Laplanders 
are flying to Norway. ( )ne of them, out 
of a thousand rein-deer, which he pos- 
sessed a few years ago, has only forty 
remaining. Our progress from Tornea 
lias been entirely in canoes, or on foot, 
three hundred and thirty miles. There 
are no less than one hundred and seven 
cataracts between this place and Tornea. 
We live on rein-deer flesh, and the arc- 
tic strawberry, which is the only vege- 
table that has comforted our parched 
lips and palates for some time. 1 1 grows 
in such abundance, near all the rivers, 
that John gathers a pail-full whenever 
we want them. 1 am making all pos- 
sible exertion to preserve some for you. 
Wheat is almost unknown here. The 
food of the natives is raw fish, ditto rein- 
deer, ami sour milk, called pijma. Eggs, 
that great resource of travelers, we have 
not. Poultry are never seen. Had I hut 
an English cabbage, I should feast like 
ail alderman/ 


A NEW PICTURE OF SOCIETY AT GENOA. 

The Genoese women (saysM. Vieus- 
seux) are among the handsomest of 
Italy ; indeed, this city can boast of a 
decided superiority with regard to female 
beauty. In no other place have I seen such 
a number of interesting countenances 
collected as in the streets, churches, 
and places of public resort at Genoa. 
They have, in general, elegant figures, 
delicate complexions, dark hair and eyes, 
and pretty features ; and their deport- 
ment is remarkably graceful. 


Marriage is at Genoa a matter of caN 
culation, perhaps more so than any where 
else ; it is generally settled between the 
relatives, who often draw up the con- 
tract before the parties have seen one 
another ; and it is only when every thing 
else is arranged, and a few days previous 
to the marriage ceremony, that the fu- 
ture husband is introduced to his in- 
tended partner for life. Should he find 
fault with her figure or manners, he 
may break off the match, on condition 
of defraying the expenses incurred. Hut 
this is seldom the ease ; the principal 
object, thatof interest, being onee set tied, 
the bride follows the portion as a matter 
of course, and is often scarcely minded. 
There are in this city marriage-brokers, 
who have pocket-books filled with the 
names of marriagi able girls of different 
classes, with notes descriptive of their 
figures, and their fortunes ; these people 
go about endeavouring to arrange con- 
nexions ; if they succeed, they get a 
commission of two or three /w r a nt. upon 
the portion. The contents of their me- 
morandums arc often very curious. 

The custom of having a /•uiitu (such 
is the modern word substituted lor <*/- 
ciftheo) is still prevailing among the 
Genoese ladies. The patience of those 
individuals is truly astonishing. They 
are the humble servants of their fail- 
sovereigns; they accompany them to 
church, to walk, to tlieir evening parties, 
to the theatre ; they keep them eompany 
at home, — in short, they follow them 
as their shadows, and submit to tlieir 
whims, for which they have, in return 
a free access to the house, and a seat at 
table. Strange as it may appear to fo- 
reigners, this custom is, in many eases, 
nothing more than a matter of ceremony, 
the remains of a chivalrous feeling of 
gallantry, or the result of mutual con- 
venience. The lady finds her to 
he a very useful person, while her hus- 
band, absorbed in his commercial spe- 
culations, has little time or patience to 
attend to her petty concerns. The fKiii/o 
in his turn finds her society agreeable, 
and his courtship is often nothing more 
to him than the means of killiug time : 
he is generally the friend of the husband, 
sometimes his partner in hiftincss. It 
happens, therefore, that if a lady has a 
real intrigue, she must keep it concealed 
from her patilo as well as from her 
husband; the object of her partiality" 
(if favorito, as he is sometimes cal ltd) 
is kept in the buck-ground. In the lower 
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dafeses, aftd aroortg the peasantry, how- 
ever, there is no oatito or favnrito; the 
husbands are jealous of tneir preroga- 
tives, and their wives are attached to 
them and submissive. 

The Genoese women have in general 
a considerable share of coquetry ; they 
are fond of being admired. In many fa- 
milies of the old school, the custom pre- 
vails of having a clergyman, called il 
prete di cam, who is a kind of governor 
to the children, and is looked upon 
as one of the family. A certain degree 
of veneration toward ecclesiastics still 
remainsamong these people, especially in 
tlie country ; and I have had occasion to 
see that influence usefully employed for 
charitable and Christian purposes. The 
clergy have had little opportunity of 
interfering in political matters in this 
country, and have kept clear from that 
ambitious spirit with which they have 
been reproached in other parts of Eu- 
rope. 

The citizens of Genoa are entirely 
mercantile people, and, generally speak- 
ing, nothing else. This spirit of indus- 
try, although praiseworthy in itself, is 
often carried too far, and degenerates 
into avarice and selfishness. Nothing is 
heard here but calculations. If two or 
three persons are conversing, one may 
be almost sure they are talking of money 
matters ; boys in the streets are making 
rules of arithmetic, and even the fair 
aex is by no means deficient in the prac- 
tical knowlege of that science. Few op- 
portunities of profit, however paltry, are 
overlooked by a Genoese. It is astonish- 
ing upon how little they live ; they beat 
even the occonomical Florentines in that 
respect. A person in the middling ranks 
of society having six thousand lire , or two 
hundred pounds a year, is reckoned rich. 

It must be said that they live in general 
poorly; and although they dress well and 
keep up a good appearance, yet the inte- 
riors of their houses often present the pic- 
ture of scantiness and stinginess. Their 
food is very plain, and their meals, except 
on particular occasions, are remarkably 
frugal. The citizens are not in general a 
good-looking race ; they are sallow and 
thin, and have mostly a common appear- 
ance and an awkward gait. There is a 
striking difference between this city and 
Naples ; in the latter the men are hand- 
* some and the women plain, while here 
it i3 precisely the reverse. 

An inclination to gambling prevails 
among the Genoese ; it h> their chief re- 
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laxation from business. Charity, and 
even common affection, between rela- 
tives, are not very conspicuous amongst 
this people; generous feelings are re- 
pressed by interest 


LETTERS WXITTEN THOM COLOMBIA 

in 1823 . 

The rising glories of South America 
not only encourage the speculations of 
inquisitive and enterprising individuals, 
but excite the attention even of persons 
who have no extraordinary share of cu- 
riosity. The great capabilities of the 
extensive regions rescued (as far as we 
can judge from the present state of af- 
fairs) from Spanish oppression and ty- 
ranny, and a prospect of the establish- 
ment of regular polity and the increase of 
civilization, rentier the subject, interest- 
ing, and call forth. the observations of 
various writers: yet the information 
which we have hitherto received con- 
cerning the Colombian state, though its 
northern boundaries arc not very di- 
stant from our \V eet Indian possessions, 
must he considered as scanty and imper- 
fect. The writer of this volume has by 
no means supplied the deficiency ; hut 
we ought to thank him for his endea- 
vours to amuse and inform the public. 

The first .appearance of the coast in- 
spired him with elevated ideas: the 
view seemed to be 'novel and sublime,' 
and the very aspect of the country * be- 
spoke independence.' He found La 
Guayra to be a town of considerable 
commerce, but badly built, and partly 
in ruins from the earthquake of 1 
and unhealthy. The town of Caracas 
was likewise in ruins from the same 
cause. Proceeding to Bogota, the capital 
of the republic, he was pleased witli the 
beauty of the scenery and the kindness 
of the people, but met with many incon- 
veniences in the tedious journey. He 
at length ' reached (he says) the borders 
of the beautiful Lake of Valencia, just 
as the moon was retiring behind the 
mountains, which bound it on the west. 
At the same time, the sun, rising in 
dazzling splendour from the fertile vale, 
gilded its placid waters with the most 
delicate tints. Situated in a charming 
valley — surrounded by mountains of the 
richest and most agreeable vegetation*— 
studded as it is with numerous and pic- 
turesque islands, adorned by the freshest 
verdure — 1 thought, as we traced the 
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road which winds round the lake, that 
it was one of the most exquisite sights 
imaginable. This scene is compared by 
travellers to the Lake "of Geneva, which 
it is said much to resemble. In its 
greatest length it is about forty-two 
miles, and twelve in breadth, and nearly 
twenty different rivers are said to fall 
into it; notwithstanding which, without 
having any outlet,* the waters do not in- 
crease: their non-accumulation is con- 
jectured to arise from some subterraneous 
exit, as it would be impossible for evapo- 
ration alone to consume the influx/ 

f Thc road became very precipitous 
and romantic, cither winding along the 
sides of mountains, or descending into 
deep dells : in the bottom of each a 
stream or rivulet was invariably found. 
The moon had not yet risen, and few 
stars were occasionally visible through 
the thick foliage that towers above the 
deep ravines, to relieve the darkness of 
the descent. At the bottom myriads 
of fire-flies and other luminous insects 
which floated on the surface of the 
water tended only to make the gloom 
more .apparent, which, accompanied by 
the hoarse croaking of toads, hissing 
of serpents, and chirruping of crickets, 
formed altogether quite a scene of ro- 
mance. In the steepness of the ascent 
from these occasional ravines, our sump- 
tor mule twice broke down, and at one 
moment (being blind of one eye) was 
nearly precipitated down a steep, which 
would at once have eased us of him 
and the effects. After repeated disasters 
such as the above, the led mules getting 
astray (and all without embellishment), 
we at length, at eleven o’clock, reached 
a hovel, called El Hayo, a distance of six 
leagues from Tocuyito ; the animals, as 
well as ourselves, completely tired. W c, 
therefore, with some difficulty persuaded 
the inhabitants, a half-starved Indian 
woman and a young girl, to open the 
door, and receive our canteens, saddles, 
&c.; the animals being fastened to a 
oanc fence, while the servants went upon 
a forage. The Indian woman in the 
meantime made a fire, and prepared our 
chocolate (which, by the bye, proves a 
great resource in this land of bad living). 
Could you have seen us seated on blocks 
round the embers, sipping our repast 
out of Indian calabashes, our two dingy 
attendants hardly knowing what to make 
of us, in the back-ground the stud tied 
round the small enclosure, you would 


have thought it an amusing groupe. The 
hammocks were slung in the small place 
which served us as our kitchen ; but, 
from the dampness of the atmosphere in 
this low spot, our slumbers were neither 
sound nor refreshing, and wc were glad 
to move as soon as the morning dawned/ 
In his progress he was gratified by the 
wonders of nature, more than by those 
of art, losing in admiration all sense of 
fatigue and of danger. — * We descended 
by a steep and craggy path, till we met 
the river Tocuyo at the bottom of a deep 
ravine. A rude bridge, formal of the 
trunks of trees bound together, was 
raised on buttresses of stone, on either 
side, at a considerable elevation from 
the stream, which, issuing from fissuns 
in the mountains, foamed down a rocky 
bed. It was with great difficulty wc got 
the mules over, and proceeded up a nar- 
row defile, threatened by overhanging 
rocks and ‘ cloud-capped’ mountains 
U this spot the above river takes its 
rise, receiving several tributary streams, 
which issue from the mountains, ami 
join in its course. 1 saw last year, in 
Wales, some grand passes, where the 
scenery was magnificent, and a greater 
body of water foaming down rocky pre- 
cipices ; but, when compared with this, 
the recollection dwindles into compara- 
tive insignificance. Here the natural ac- 
companiments are inconceivably grand, 
and beggar my humble powers of, de- 
scription. The more we advanc'd, the 
greater was our astonishment at these 
beautiful scenes — Nature’s sole work ! 
Winding along avenues of luxuriant 
foliage of the most varied description ; 
amongst which, overhanging the stream, 
were trees of gigantic size, many loaded 
with a white kind of moss, dropping 
from the branches like pendent icicles, 
others covered with ivy, or festooned 
with arches of higunnin, which stretch 
from tree to tree in verdant arcades, 
forming rich contrasts with those hear- 
ing an orange-coloured and deep-blue 
flower ; flocks of perroquets, doves, tro- 
piales, &c. added to the novelty of a «c< no 
to all of us of the most intense interest* 
Wc now began the ascent of one of the 
highest and most difficult passes in the 
route, that between Olniucaro and Agua 
de Obispos, winding a considerable tune 
up a precipitous and barrdh mountain, 
succeeded by others covered with im-, 
mense forests composed of the same rich 
variety of trees, which, from their height 
and size, must have stood for ages. The 
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more we gained ground, the more distant 
appeared the steep we had to climb ; but 
the sublimity of this mountain world 
would have repaid any fatigue. After 
four hours of constant ascent, we reached 
some sheds about the middle of the 
mountain, which had been erected by 
Morillo as a covering for troops who se- 
cured the pass. Here we made a halt, 
and had recourse to our canteens, fur- 
nished with a tolerable breakfast, which 
we enjoyed exceedingly in this romantic 
and magnificent wilderness. The tem- 
perature, owing to the great elevation, 
was cold and agreeable, and we found a 
spring of delicious water close at hand. 
It would be difficult to conceive the true 
grandeur of this spot, surrounded by 
immense barriers, some covered with 
impervious forests, the verdant foliage 
relieved by a sprinkling of trees, the 
leaves of which appeared white as snow ; 
in parts immense crags of rock project- 
ing through the foliage from the sides of 
the mountain, others more sterile, and 
of immense elevation, the solemn silence 
disturbed only by the murmuring of 
water down the rocky precipices ! We 
at length reached the summit of this 
chain of the Andes, after a truly ar- 
duous and constant ascent of seven 
hours and a half. The scene was again 
stupendous; mountains gradually lower- 
ing until they appeared to subside into 
a flat, hut probably deceptive from the 
great distance. We were considerably 
above the clouds, which rolled on the 
summits of other eminences below us, 
and there was a very sensible chill in 
the atmosphere. We now descended 
for an hour and a half, on such a road 
that it was wonderful how the animals 
could keep their footing. We were much 
interested on this side by the great 
variety of beautiful wild flowers and 
mountain shrubs, that grow in the great- 
est profusion and luxuriance — a com- 
plete study for a botanist.' 

A few leagues from Bogota another 
grand and stupendous scene met his 
view — the waterfall of Teguendama. — 
€ This fall is one of the world's greatest 
wonders, probably the most extraordi- 
nary of its kind, even in this country, 
where we* constantly see Nature in her 
grandest and most fantastic forms. From 
the river to the fall is a distance of about 
a league. Having ascended the heights, 
* the country becomes all at once most 
luxuriant in wt*>d, and in wild shrubs of 
peculiar beauty ; a long and winding 


descent succeeds through a dark thicket, 
whence, at a considerable distance, you 
first hear the roaring of the waters ; a 
quarter of a mile from the Salto, we 
were again obliged to leave our horses, 
and descend by a precipitous path -way 
to the brink of the precipice ; but how 
can 1 convey to you any idea of the tre- 
mendous sight it offers? The river, 
having wound through the plain, con- 
tracts at this point into a narrow but 
deep bed, not cxeeding forty feet in 
breadth ; the banks on either side are 
clothed with trees, through which it 
flows with increased force, owing to its 
confined limits. Imagine y ourself placed 
at the edge of the precipice, on a level 
with the bed of the river, and distant 
from it about fifty yards ; you observe 
this immense body of water precipitated 
to the depth of six hundred and fifty 
feet, with indescribable force, into a ca- 
pacious basin, the sides of which consist 
of solid perpendicular rock. It is almost, 
presumption to attempt the description 
of a sight so sublimely beautiful ! 

‘ This overwhelming body of water, 
when it first parts from its bed, forms a 
broad arch of a glossy appearance; a 
little lower down it assumes a fleecy 
form, and ultimately, in its progress 
downwards, shoots forth into millions of 
tubular shapes, which chase each other 
more like sky-rockets than any thing 
else I can compare them to. The 
changes arc as singularly beautiful as 
they are varied, owing to the difference 
of gravitation, and the rapid evaporation 
which takes place before reaching the 
bottom. The noiBe with which this 
immense body of water falls is quite 
astounding ; sending up dense clouds of 
vapour, which rise to a considerable 
height, and mingle with the atmosphere, 
forming in their ascent the most bril- 
liant rainbows. The most conclusive 
proof of the extraordinary evaporation 
is the comparatively small stream which 
runs off from the foot of the fall. To 
give you some idea of its tremendous 
force, it is an asserted fact, that experi- 
ments have more than once been made 
of forcing a bullock into the stream, 
and that no vestige of him has been 
found at the bottom but a few of his 
bones. To give due effect to this mighty 
work, nature seems to have lavished all 
the grand accompaniments of scenery, 
to render it the most wonderful and en- 
chanting of objects; from the rocky sides 
of its immense basin, hung with shrubs 
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and bushes, numerous springs ami tri- 
butary streams add their mite to the 
grand effect. At the bottom the water 
which runs off rushes impetuously 
along a stony bed, overhung with trees, 
and loses itself in a dark winding of the 
rock. From the level of the river, where 
you stand to witness this sublime scene, 
the mountains rise to a great height, 
and are completely covered with wood; 
and at one opening is an extensive pro- 
spect, which on a clear day encompasses 
some distant mountains in the province 
of Antioquia, whose summits are clothed 
in perpetual snow. Hovering over the 
frightful chasm are various birds of the 
most beautiful plumage, peculiar to the 
spot/ 

Ilis description of the Colombian 
capital does not place it in a high 
or flourishing point of view. Some 
parts of it, indeed, are well built, and 
its magnitude is considerable; but the 
streets are inconveniently narrow, there 
is little trade, and the amount of the 
population does not exceed 35 , 000 . Of 
the polities of the country, a better ac- 
count might have been expected. The 
constitution appears to resemble that of 
the United States; but the government 
hasitiotyet assumed a sufficiently decided 
or settled form. 


AN ESSAY ON ORDER, 

by Mrs . Lanfcar, 

‘ Order is Heaven’s first law/ By 
order, or the adaptation of particular 
parts to the whole system, the mass of 
the natural world is maintained in its 
primeval state, and the great visible uni- 
verse prevented from being involved in 
present confusion, or from sinking into 
total and final destruction. By this law 
the planets, with their satellites, move 
in their proper orbits ; the seed-time and 
the harvest return at their appointed sea- 
sons; and the numerous and various 
species of animals, from man down to 
the meanest reptile, are kept distinct, 
each in its proper sphere, while all alike 
fulfil the law of nature, and occupy the 
place assigned to them by the universal 
Parent of all created things. In the 
physical frame of man, order constitutes 
health ; in bis mental faculties, wisdom ; 
and, in his moral qualities, virtue: in 
short, order, in the liberal and enlarged 
sense of the term, is perfection ; and the 
human being who, in thought, word. 


and deed, is most orderly, approximates 
the nearest to the Deity. 

St. Paul says, ‘ I exhort you to do all 
things in order and shall not the youth- 
ful female be exhorted to watch and bo 
careful, lest, while she iR endeavouring 
to fulfil the duties of her sex and station, 
some one particular duty, some darling 
passion or pursuit, should, like Aaron’s 
rod, swallow the rest ? 

Young persons of warm temperaments 
and quick perceptions arc too apt to yield 
up their whole souls to one strong im- 
pression, and to give themselves lip with- 
out reserve to the feeling or passion of 
the moment, whatever that feeling or 
passion may be. In love they see nought 
in the creation but the object of their 
affections ; and, misled by the mists and 
the illusions which their passion sheds 
around them, they glory in sacrificing 
all other duties, all sober claims, at tin* 
shrine of the tyrannical and capricious 
god. In religion, where, if enthusiasm 
is ever meritorious or safe, surely the 
cause might sanctify the effects, if the 
flame of devotion is suffered to super- 
sede or to extinguish the steady light of 
reason, what mischief, what folly, may 
ensue ! Witness tin* pages of ecclesias- 
tical history, stained with crimes and 
with blood. 

In the beaten track and every-day 
walks of domestic life, young women 
are less exposed to the illusions of^the 
passions, or to those mists of error, 
which, in love and religion, arising cm I 
of an over-heated imagination, too fre- 
quently blind the judgement, and some- 
times mislead the heart; yet, in the 
plainest simplest path, some caution is 
requisite in order to keep the moral ba- 
lance even, and prevent one duty from 
swallowing up or from interfering with 
others equally important. 

Filial affection — that first, that sacred 
duty, enjoined both by nature and re- 
ligion — a duty which, of all others, is 
apparently the least calculated to mis- 
lead or to overstep its proper boundaries 
— even that duty may he carried too far, 
if it be suffered to interfere with the still 
higher duties which we owe to God und 
to our own consciences. 

Young persons, more especially such 
as have been educated at home, naturally 
adopt the opinions and imbibe the pre- 
judices of their parents. These opinions 
and prejudices, formed in early life, ough t • 
not, when arrived at years of discretion, 
to prevent rational beings from exercising 
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their own understandings. A timid sub- 
mission to the decision of their parents, 
or an indolent acquiescence in the judge- 
ment of those to whom they have been 
accustomed to look up with deference 
and respect, will not justify such in 
cherishing any gross or practical errors 
in things or subjects of importance. But, 
on the other hand, when either the pur- 
suit of knowlege or the fervor of devo- 
tion leads a young woman into any pe- 
culiar line of conduct, or into a perti- 
nacious and bigoted attachment to any 
particular system of faith not held by 
her parents, let her beware lest she mis- 
take pride or pedantry for religion, and 
intolerance for zeal ; and let her not take 
offence should she be reminded that mo- 
desty is a female virtue, and humility a 
Christian grace. Even charity, which, 
when it arises out of a pure heart, is the 
mildest and fairest of Christian graces, 
must be guided by discretion, and guarded 
by prudence, in order to render it ac- 
ceptable to God and beneficial to man. 
Pecuniary donations, in particular, must, 
to be efficient, be regulated by the prin- 
ciples of justice as well as by the feelings 
of humanity ; and benevolence, though 
loudly called for, must sometimes be re- 
strained by proper, though not sordid, 
ireonomy. The sacrifice of time to cha- 
ritable institutions must also depend on 
circumstances, and accord with other 
duties before it can be pronounced me- 
ritorious. When a lady subscribes to nu- 
merous public charities, attends schools, 
missionary and Bible societies, &c., while, 
at the same time, she is contracting debts 
with tradespeople, neglecting her own 
family affairs, and omitting many neces- 
sary domestic and private duties, may 
not the purity of her motives he justly 
suspected, and some of her actions, 
though in themselves good, be attri- 
buted, without any great breach of cha- 
rity, to vanity and ostentation, or to a 
fondness for the amusement and mental 
excitement found in these exertions by 
some persons who assume merit to them- 
selves from abstaining to join in what 
are usually termed public amusements ? 

Virtue, equally with religion, em- 
bracing the whole circle of human du- 
ties, should, to be perfect, be consistent, 
and, while attending with conscientious 
scrupulosity to the subordinate duties of 
morality, should not forget the weightier 
» matters of the law : neither should the 
mind and faculties be so entirely absorbed 
in the contemplation of great truths and 


first principles as to overlook the minor 
virtues and inferior duties of practical 
morality. When all things are done in 
order, one duty will not be found to in* 
terfere with another; and, whenever a 
complaint of that sort is made, we are 
led to suspect in the persons complaining 
some weakness of character, and attri- 
bute the defects in their conduct to a de- 
ficiency of mental powers, or to a judge- 
ment warped by prejudice, partiality, 
or superstition. 

As a sound code of morality docs not 
admit any exclusive duties, neither will 
it accord with strong, overwhelming, 
and exclusive attachments: even con- 
jugal love, however individual, warm, 
or pure, does not require that every other 
affection of the heart should he immo- 
lated at its shriuc. Whe n a female as 
a bride first enters the house of her hus- 
band, it is natural for her mind to be 
occupied, and her feelings to be im- 
pressed, by the novelty and interesting 
circumstances attached to her altered 
situation ; but this affords no excuse for 
the forgetfulness or neglect of old friends 
and former connexions ; nor, Inca use she 
lias taken upon herself new duties, has 
she a right to consider all former obliga- 
tions as null and void. 

After marriage a prudent woman will 
not exact, as her due, whether at home 
or abroad, any distinguishing marks of 
attention from her husband. Satisfied 
with the* proof which he has given he] 
of his attachment, by selecting her from 
the rest of her sex as a partner for lif e, 
she will endeavour by her conduct to 
justify his choice, and, while she retains 
the first place in his heart, leave him at 
liberty to evince his affection in the way 
which his own inclination or sense of 
propriety may dictate ; nor will she ap- 
pear to view with a jealous eye every 
little mark of attention which the com- 
mon usages of society may lead him to 
pay to other females : still less will slit 1 
wish to repress any expressions of regard 
or kindness of action toward those who 
gave him birth, and to whom, cither 
single or married, he must ever remain 
an object of tenderness and peculiar re- 
gard. JVhile on the subject of matri- 
mony — a subject always interesting and 
always important to youthful females — 
it may not be amiss to caution young 
wives against toyiug and fondling with 
their husbands before company, or boast- 
ing of their conjugal felicity \o their 
single friends and particular acquaint* 
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stacm, as, by so doing, they not only lay 
themselves open to ridicule, but some- 
times give offence to others. Sensibility, 
however real or however properly ex- 
cited, should not be too much indulged, 
and should never be displayed at the 
expense of prudence, decency, or good 
manners. 

Sympathy has been supposed by some 
philosophers to be the foundation of mo- 
ral sentiment : if this theory is founded 
in truth, all strong feeling and individual 
affections require to be restrained within 
certain limits, in order to render them 
amiable in the eyes of others whose 
sensibilities ore less tender, or whose 
minds are engaged by other or opposite 
pursuits. Maternal affection, that purest 
of female passions, must be under the 
control of reason, to render it beneficial 
to the object or respectable to indifferent 
observers. A sensible woman, who acts 
on reflection as well as from impulse or 
instinct, will perform all the duties of a 
mother without sacrificing to their ful- 
filment the comfort of her husband, or 
the attentions which are due from her 
to particular friends or general society. 
With regard to the treatment of children, 
over-indulgence may be preferable to too 
great severity, but both extremes should 
be guarded against. Children over-in- 
dulged become wayward, irritable, and 
impatient of contradiction : accustomed 
in infancy to have all their little wants 
and whims attended to by others, they 
fail of acquiring independence of cha- 
racter, and, when arrived at years of 
maturity, are unequal to the task of 
combating with the trials, difficulties, 
and disappointments in life, which are, 
more or less, the lot of humanity. On 
the other hand, too great severity either 
depresses the spirits, and blights in the 
bud every noble germ of mental excel- 
lence, or, after a time, hardens the cha- 
racter, blunts the sensibility, till all de- 
licacy of feeling, all fine sense of moral 
rectitude and worth, are lost in stupidity, 
or exchanged for craftiness, stubborn- 
ness, and vice. 

A good and judicious parent will not 
chide or correct her child too frequently, 
and never without a sufficient cause; 
neither will she mislead its little mind 
by ill-judged flattery, nor endeavour to 
excite its sensibility by indiscriminate 
or overwhelming caresses, mingled with 
exclusive and wearying claims on its 
filial duty and affection. The rational 
mother, indulging her children without 
VOL. v. 


spoiling them, will attend to *U their 
real wants, administer to their comfort* 
and participate in their amusement*# 
The future good aud final happiness of 
her offspring will be the central point 
to which all her efforts, all her material 
cares, are directed. With this end ah 
view (of which, though she herself may 
sometimes mistake the path, site never 
loses sight), she endeavours to artitiae 
her mental powers; and, by tho pro- 
gressive exertion of their rational facul- 
ties, leads them step by step to the 
threshold of the temple of knowlege, 
which she now bids them enter, and 
search for themselves. The babe must 
be led by others till it be able to walk 
alone ; the child and the youth must be 
swayed by mature reasons till their own. 
powers become expanded; and hAppy 
are those who acquire wisdom in early 
life through the guidance and experience 
of others. 

Solomon, the most learned, and ac- 
counted the wisest, of ancient monarchs, 
says, ‘ Who can find a virtuous woman ? 
her price is far above rubies.’ This in- 
estimable jewel, in the present day, is 
she^Who, with an enlightened mind, a 
steady faith, and a pure heart, without 
vanity, without bigotry, docs all things 
in order, performing, to the best of her 
power, with singleness of heart and sim- 
plicity of power, all the various duties of 
her station : satisfied with a peaceful 
conscience and an approving God, She 
looks not to man for her reward. What- 
ever may be her lot in this life, where 
the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, she rests in humble 
hope and with perfect confidence in the 
Being who will, in his own time, receive 
her into that world where sin and sorrow 
enter not, and where all will be order, 
harmony, aud love. 


A WHISPER TO A NKWLY- MARRIED FAIR, 
FROM A WIDOWED WIFE. 

As gentlemen have frequently given 
advice in print to the ladies, a little re- 
taliation on the part of the fair is allow- 
able. Many men will oppose this con- 
cession, alleging that an mfeijor ought 
never to dictate or give hints to a supe- 
rior ; but, as the ladies in general deny 
the superiority of their husbands, and 
think that their own rights in a joint * 
concern are equal to those which are 
claimed by the men, tbljy will not ad- 
3 z 
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mit the applicability of this allegation 
to their case, however true the proposi- 
tion may he in itself. 

The whimpering widow entertains a 
high opinion of the abilities and wisdom 
of her sex. She attributes to women 
* an intuitive Quickness, a sagacity, a 
penetration, ana a foresight of the pro- 
bable consequences of an event, that 
peculiarly qualify them to give advice.' 
We do not presume to hint that she is 
joking : — she will probably be angry 
With us if we call her seriousness in 
question. 

She says to the husband, * Make it an 
established rule to consult your wife on 
all occasions, and undertake no plan con- 
trary to her advice and approbation.' 
But, if a wife should firmly oppose a 

S ian upon which he is bent, because he 
coins it reasonable and expedient, is it 
to be abandoned in consequence of her 
remonstrances ? Would it not be better 
to have recourse to a third person, who 
might decide the dispute ? A difficulty, 
however, might occur in the choice of 
an arbitrator, and a fresh dispute might 
arise. j|| 

The fair adviser proceeds to asTc, *Wave 
you any male acquaintance, whom, on 
reasonable grounds, your wife wishes 
you to resign ? Why should you hesi- 
tate ? Of what consequence can be the 
civilities, or even the friendship, of any 
on p, compared with the wishes of her 
with whom you have to spend your life. 
Whose Qomfort you have sworn to attend 
to, and who has a right to demand, not 
only such a trifling compliance, hut great 
sacrifices, if necessary r 

Thus a man is expected to dismiss his 
former associates; and (what is more) 
he must give up every thing else in the 
universe, for which his beloved partner 
thinks fit to weep. ‘ Words, looks, ac- 
tions — all may be artificial ; but a tear 
is unequivocal ; it comes direct from the 
heart, and speaks at once the language 
of truth, nature, and sincerity ! Be as- 
sured, when you see a tear on her cheek, 
her heart is touched.' 

All these submissions, she thinks, are 
merely proper returns for that merciful 
kindness Which a woman displays in 
s&Ving a •man from the misery of hope- 
less loVe . — ‘ My good sir, allow ^ne to 
ask what was your motive in marrying ? 
Was it to oblige or please your wife ? 
No, truly; it was to oblige* and please 
yourself, your own clear self. Had she 
refused to marry you, you would have 


been (iti levers' phnise) a very miserable 
man. Did you never tell her so? There- 
fore, really, instead of upbraiding her, 
you should l>e very grateful to her for 
rescuing you from such an unhappy 
fate.’ 

The widow will not allow a man to 
praise any woman except his wife.—* I 
do not think that wives in general (though 
quite divested in other respects of envy 
or jealousy) feel any very over«hoiimg 
pleasure at hearing their husbands run 
on in enthusiastic encomiums on other 
women. 1 knew a gentleman who was 
constantly in the habit of saying, * O 
dear, such a charming woman 1— sncli 
beautiful eyes ! such a fine- turned shape! 
such elegant manners !* &c. And 1 have 
at the same moment glanced at his wife, 
and observed a degree of awkwardness 
on her countenance, struggling with an 
effort to look pleased. And yet, had any 
one hut her husband been the panegyrist, 
she would have listened most probably 
with pleasure, and heartily concurred in 
the encomium. You call this jealousy ! 
No : in truth, I call it a natural feel- 
ing, which can be better felt than de- 
scribed.' 

A husband, she contends, ought always 
to be in a good humor. — * Sometimes, 
if husband and wife happen to spend the 
day, or evening, from home, scarcely 
docs his lordship address a word to her 
during the time; scarcely does lie go 
near her ; and at night, when a little 
attention would be really necessary in 
muffling and preparing her to go out, 
he do such an unfashionable thing ? No, 
truly. She may wrap round her mantle, 
or tie clown her bonnet herself ; and 
coughs and colds, * with all their train 
of rheumatic ills,' may await her ; but 
he will pay her no such attention. Ad- 
mirable character !' 

f Other men there are, all cheerful- 
ness, gaiety, and good-humor, while in 
the houses of their neighbours ; who, as 
they return home, and knock at their 
own hall-door, appear to turn round, 
and say to their harmonious attendants, 
cheerfulness and good-humor, * My good 
friends, I am now about entering my 
own doors, where I shall probably re- 
main, for a few days, totally destitute 
of all society but that of my teifo and 
family. Of course, it will be quite un* 
necessary for me to trouble you again 
till Monday next, when I am to dine at 
my friend Mr. B.'s with a large potty : 
I know I may be certain of your attend- 
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anceon that day; till then, goodbye !— 
shake hands ! — good bye, my two worthy 
friends ; — good b'ye !' Then, entering the 
hall, he hangs up nis violin (as some one 
or other remarks) behind the door, and, 
proceeding, he arrives in the parlour. 
‘ O dear, such a fire !— Just five o'clock, 
and no sign of dinner! — Well, what an 
irregular house !’ His wife then pulls 
the bell, and up comes dinner. — ' W hy, 
I thought this beef was to have been 
roasted? You know I detest boiled beef ! 
—Oh, really, those fowls are quite un- 
derdone !'—* Why, surely, you might 
yourself have given some directions !’ — 
‘ O I ay, an excuse ! Excuses never fail 
when there is occasion for them !' Such 
is the language of this fine manly man ; 
liis ill-humor and loud speaking rising 
in proportion to the silence and gentle- 
ness of his wife. Admirable character, 
again, say I ! a mausoleum should be 
erected to your memory !' 

As an atonement for a husband's oc- 
casional absence, the following mode of 
conciliation is recommended. — ‘ I really 
think a husband, whenever be goes from 
home, should endeavour, if possible, to 
bring back some little present to his 
wife. If ever so trilling or valueless, 
still the attention gratifies her ; and to 
call forth a smile of good humor should 
be always a matter of importance/ 

On the subject of expenditure, our 
authoress is pleasantly peremptory. — 
f In pecuniary matters, do not be penu- 
rious, or too particular. Your wife has 
an equal right with yourself to all your 
worldly possessions. * With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,' was one 
of the most solemn vows that ever 
escaped your lips; and, if she be a 
woman of prudence, she will in all her 
expenses be reasonable and economical : 
what more can you desire? — Besides, 
really, a woman has innumerable trifling 
demands on her purse, innumerable little 
wants# which it is not necessary for a 
man to be informed of, and which, if 
he even went to the trouble of investi- 
gating, he would hardly understand. I 
really cannot see the necessity of obliging 
her to account to you for the exact man- 
ner in which she has laid out each penny 
in the pound. Pray, do allow her the 
power of buying a yard of muslin, or a 
pennyworth of pins, without consulting 
the august tribunal of your judgement 
whether they shall be quaker-pins or 
minikins/ 


ANCIENT COURTSHIP* 

In the classical ages (says Mr, Pcs* 
broke) lovers went after dinner to the 
vestibules or doors of their mistresses# 
and whistled or coughed, in order to be 
heard. When this did not succeed, they 
sang amorous ditties, or wrote them on 
the door, or fixed upon it tablets, pit 
which they wrote. If the girls were 
inflexible, they supplicated the gate, 
poured libations on it, perfumed it, kissed 
it amorously, and, if unsuccessful, broke 
that, the windows, &c. We also read 
of serenades, — of lovers weeping at the 
door, lying there all night, hanging 
crowns on it, especially those which they 
had worn on festivals ; throwing upou 
the threshold the torches lighted for 
their return from supper ; and threat- 
ening to burn the house. Their omens 
of success were drawn from a leaf if it 
cracked upon the hand ; from striking 
the room with apple-kernels ; and from 
the cottahus , a singular mode of vatici- 
nation by the fall of liquor. Greek lovers 
alsojpcnt to the house, and it being the 
faflw for tlic daughter to give drink to 
tyBpangcr, they drank at the part of 
thecup out of which she drank, nut the 
tongue of a small bird under the knap of 
her ring with the paring of her nails, 
or chanted a charm as they whirled die 
bird round, fastened to a trochus of wax, 
burning both in the fire. The girls, as 
a token, dressed themselves with nowefcs; 
hung garlands at the doors, or parts of 
the house exposed to sight when the doors 
were open ; sent garlands and roses, bit- 
ten pieces of apple, or morsels of meat ; 
made presents of birds, or wrote their 
names on walls, trees, and their leaves. 

Among the ancient Britons courtship 
was put under such restraint, that, if 
a girl became pregnant in her father's 
house, she was to be precipitated from 
the top of a rock, and her seducer to be 
deprived of life. Ilcnce, perhaps, the 
few improprieties attached to the Welsh 
custom of bundling, or courting in bed. 

How courtship was conducted in the 
days of chivalry is known to every one, 
as wearii^ the sleeve of the lady, and 
leading her horse by the bridle ; making 
ridiculous vows, such as wearing a blame 
patch over the eye ; all which, as* to ma? 
trimonial concerns, was muse romantic 
than real love ; for in all great families 
they were affianced at seven or eight * 
years of age, and married^t the age of 
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a tfty, to jit-event improper attach- 
es. In the History of the T rouba- 
dours are veAy long and curious direc- 
tions for making love. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the follow- 
ing practices prevailed— playing with the 
little finger in amorous dalliance, sitting 
or lying at the feet of their mistresses 
in ball-rooms, and looking babies in the 
eyes* as they called gazing closely and 
amorously into each other's eyes, so as 
to see the figures represented in them. 
They also exhibited their passion pub- 
licly. A pendent lock of hair, often 
plaited and tied with riband, and hang- 
ing at the ear, was so fashionable in the 
age of Shakspeare and afterwards, that 
CharleB I. and many of his courtiers 
wore them. This lock was worn on ?the 
left side, and hung down by the shoulder, 
considerably longer than the rest of the 
hair, sometimes even to the girdle. It 
was supposed to have the effect of caus- 
ing violent love, and was originally a 
French custom. Wigs were made to 
imitate it. Burton adds to the love- 
lock a flower worn in the ear. Kjifag 
the eyes was a mark of extraoi^By 
tenderness. In the fore-part of tliffi^rs 
was anciently a pocket, in which women 
not only carried love-letters and tokens, 
but even tlicir money and materials for 
needle-work. When prominent stays 
were worn, lovers dropped their literary 
finrorB into them. If a woman put a love- 
letter into the bosom pocket, it was a 
token of her affection. Willow garlands 
were worn by persons disappointed in 
love; supposed from the tree's promoting 
chastity, or the famous passage in the 
Psalms. The liberties allowed to lovers, 
and even to intimate acquaintances, in 
tile times of Elizabeth and James, were 
very indecorous. These were to handle 
the lames roughly, put tlicir hands on 
their necks, kiss them by surprise, &c. 


TIIE NATURAL HISTORY OF THR BIBLE. 

As a great number of animats, and of 
the varied productions of nature, are ne- 
cessarily noticed in the Scriptures, such 
an illustration of that subject as may 
render "it* less obscure, and more con- 
formable to the modern system of na- 
tural history, has a fair claim to public 
attention. That task has been lately un- 
dertaken by Dr, Thaddeus Mason Har- 
ris, an American divine, who properly 


observes, that the translators were fre- 
quently at a loss with regard to the qua- 
drupeds, birds, plants, &c. mentioned in 
Holy Writ, and gave to one an appellation 
which belonged to another. * Hence (he 
says) we find the names of animals un- 
known in the East, as the whale and the 
badger, — creatures with which the Jews 
must have been wholly unacquainted.’ 
After all the pains which he lias taken 
on this occasion, some of the Hebrew 
names cannot be appropriated: no in- 
quirer, whether a Talmudist or a Chris- 
tian, can satisfactorily explain them. 
Many have thought that the behemoth 
of Job was the elephant ; but l>r. Har- 
ris is of opinion that the river-horse is 
meant. To his description of this ani- 
mal, in which nothing new is observable, 
lie adds the following observations : 

‘ Behold now the behemoth whom I mad ©with 
thee ; 

He feedeth on grass like the ox.’ 

f This answers entirely to the hippo- 
potamus, who feeds upon grass, whereas 
the proper food of the elephant is the 
young branches of trees. 

‘ Behold now his strength is in his loins. 

His vigor in the muscles of his belly. 

He plieth his tail, which is like a cedar; 

Tile sinews of his thighs are braced together; 

His ribs are like unto pipes of copper ; 

His backbone like a bar of iron.’ 

9 These verses convey a sublime idea 
of his bulk, vigor, and strength ; and no 
creature is known to have firmer or 
stronger limbs than the river-horse. ' Bo- 
clmrt justly argues that the behemoth 
cannot be the elephant, because tin* 
strength of the elephant consists not in 
his belly ; for, though his hide on the 
back is very hard, yet on his belly it is 
soft. On the other nand, the description 
agrees well with the river-horse,; the 
skin of whose belly is not only naturally 
as thick as on other parts of the body, 
but is in a degree hardened, or made: cal- 
lous, by its being dragged over the bough 
stones at the bottom of the river. The 
skin, indeed, is so remarkably firm and 
thick as to bo almost impenetrable, and 
to resist the force of spears and dfarts. 
This gave occasion to that hyperbole 
which Ptolemy mentions. ‘ The Indian 
robbers have a skin Kke that of file river- 
horse ; such as ten arrows cannot pene- 
trate/ 

/ The expression also, ( he moveth bis 
tail like a cedar,' furnishes a strong 
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presumption that the hippopotamus is 
intended in the text, autl not the ele- 
phant, whose tail, like that of the hog, 
is small, weak, and inconsiderable. It is 
only two feet and a half or three feet 
long, and rather slender ; but the tail of 
the hippopotamus resembles that of the 
tortoise, only it is incomparably thicker. 
It may be compared with the cedar for 
its tapering conical shape, its smooth- 
ness, thickness, and strength : yet he 
moves and twists it at pleasure ; which, 
in the sacred text, is considered as a 
proof of his prodigious strength. 

4 He is chief of the works of God ; 

He that made him hath fastened on his wea- 
pon.* 

€ Th e fixed insertion of the tusk is re- 
markable in this animal ; and it is very 
properly introduced into a description of 
his parts, that his Maker has furnished 
him with a weapon so eminently of- 
fensive. 

1 The rising lands supply him with food ; 

All the beasts of the field there arc made a 
mock of.’ 

‘ It is to be observed, that in the ce- 
lebrated Preencstine mosaic, the river- 
horses appear on the hillocks that are 
seen rising above the water, among the 
vegetables growing upon them. May 
we not believe that these are the moun- 
tains which bring him. forth food ? The 
altar of God, which was only ten cubits 
high and fourteen square, is styled ( the 
mountain of God.* The eminences then 
which appear, as the inundation of the 
Nile subsides, may be called mountains 
in the poetical language of the book of 
Job. Nor is it any wonder that these 
animals are pictured in the pavement on 
these eminences, since the Turkey wheat 
is what they arc fond of, and that vege- 
table grows on them. 

4 Haseelquist says, that innumerable 
birds were to be seen on the places not 
under water. We see birds, accord- 
ingly,* upon Some of the hillocks in the 
Frenestinepavement, and beasts in great 
variety upon others. This answers to 
the assertion that * all the beasts of the 
Held* are disregarded ;* which may either 
imply that other animals do not meet 
with annoyance from him, or that he dis- 
regards or defies them. 

' All the wild beasts of the countries 
where tlic elephant resides are not moun- 
taineers ; and, if they were, it would be 
difficult to assign a reason why that cir- 
cumstance should be mentioned in a de- 


scription of the terribleness of tfye or- 
phan t ; but all the quvdrtipeds of 
are obliged to retire to these mdnfjm* 
when the Nile overflows, and tHe popfiW 
of the hippopotamus among thetp, *na 
destroying all the verdure of the Places 
of their retirement, may be said to Seg- 
ment our ideas of the terribleness et tfyis 
creature. 

4 He sheltereth himself under the shady Keep, 
In the coverts of the reeds and in ooze; 

The branches tremble as they cover him, , 
The willows of the stream while they bang 
over him.* 

c These verses describe the places in 
which the behemoth seeks shelter and 
repose; and the vegetables here men- 
tioned arc such as grow upon the banks 
of the Nile.* 


GOmOEUT; A talk of thk middle 
AGES. 

The night was dark and cold ; the 
wind whistled through the branches of 
the forest-trees with a hollow moaning 
sound ; the chafed waters of the moun- 
Btreain, swelled by recent floods, 
ed with hoarse murmurs over im- 
peding rocks, increasing the diB9onancc 
of the rising storm. The romantic val- 
leys of the Odenwald, so lately ringing 
with sweet sounds, and purple with the 
treasures of the vintage, were already de- 
solated by an inclement autumn # ; flic 
milk-maid's song no longer resounded 
over the green hills, and the shepherd’s 
pipe was mute ; the peasants had with- 
drawn to their cottages, and the cattle to 
their sheds : yet the harvest moon was 
only now upon the wane, and the vil- 
lagers had promised themselves many 
evenings of enjoyment under the green- 
wood shade, ere jthe trees should lose 
their rich foliage. Wdl acquainted with 
every path, though fatigued with the 
toils of the day, young Gondibert of 
Helmenstadt journeyed alone through 
the narrow paths of the pine-forest. His 
companions, weary of the chase, had 
quitted.it at an early hour ; buthe,being 
enthusiastic in his favorite pursuit, had 
followed the sport until the thades of 
evening had overtaken him, and he had 
now a considerable distance to traverse 
before he could reach his hennffc In the 
intervals of the gusts ofi wind, which 
broke down branches and whirled cloud* 
of fallen leaves around him, he edttM 
distinguish the hoarsewhay Of the hen- 
dog in the distant hamlet, and the long 
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howl of the wolf as he prowled in the 
thicket; whilst the bat flapped her 
leatherti wing in his face, ana the owl 
swept him as she shrieked in his ear. 
The scene was awful and melancholy : 
yet Gondiberi, bred in the wilds, and 
loving nature in all her varieties, found 
charms in the savage and cheerless night, 
even as he contrasted it with the sweet 
serenity which had so lately rendered 
the woody labyrinth a bower of bliss, 
when the summer gale, soft and genial, 
sighed its warm breath over banks and 
beds of flowers, when the moon-beams 
played idly amidst the aspen leaves, 
when the limes wept incense, and the 
gentle bird of night ‘ tuned her sad heart 
to music.* He journeyed onwards ; be- 
fore him was spread the Felsen-meer or 
sea of rocks, a fantastic tract irregularly 
piled with huge masses of granite like 
the billows of a stormy ocean ; a dark 
forest of pines, intricate and umbrageous 
as that which he had just quitted, 
stretched beyond it. After passing these, 
lie had only to cross a romantic valley, 
and pursue the upland path which led to 
the venerable towers of Ilelmensta^t. 
The murkiness of the night retarded ms 
progress : but he at length approached 
his own home; the moon was then up, 
and threw a strong yet partial light upon 
the surrounding objects, as she appeared 
and disappeared through the drifting 
clouds. He cast his eyes over the valley, 
and f&cd them in admiration on the ruins 
of a castellated mansion overgrown with 
ivy, now brilliantly illuminated by the 
resplendent planet, while the rest of the 
landscape was buried in profoundgloom. 
Suddenly stopping to rest his wearied 
limbs, he perceived that he was not the 
sole tenant of the solitude, nor the owl 
~&nd the wolf the only living companions 
of his pilgrimage; busy spirits were 
abroad. Issuing from the arched portal 
of the castle, a crowd of tall figures, en- 
veloped in sable drapery, spread them- 
selves like a black column on the green- 
sward. He was staggered at the unex- 
pected sight. The crowd every moment 
increased, until the multitude was so 
great that he was convinced that it could 
not be the mere assemblage of the inha- 
bitants of the scattered houses, which 
contained*all the population of a region 
tenanted by a few peasants and their 
lords. For an instant he fancied that 
the earth had yielded up its dead, and 
that the forms which flitted before his 
eyes were unsubstantial shadows, the 


restless and unquiet denizens of the 
tomb; but this idea was dispelled by 
a low hum of voices, which, though 
merely the sound of faint whispers, yet 
sufficiently proved them to be living. 
A dagger's hilt here and there glittered 
in the moon-beams : but, as the majority 
apparently were not armed with any 
other weapon, they more nearly resem- 
bled sorcerers convoked to perform some 
hideous mystery, unfit to meet the eye 
of day, than a band of outlaws medi- 
tating a desperate assault. 

Determined to know the reason of 
this extraordinary assemblage, whatever 
it might be, yet unwilling to put him- 
self into the power of strangers ere 
he was acquainted with the purpose of 
their mysterious convocation, Gondibert 
put in practice those arts which his skill 
as a hunter had rendered easy, and stoic 
along the ground so cautiously, that, 
aided by the fluctuating light, and the 
deep sobbing of the wind, as it alter- 
nately rose and fell, he gained a tower of 
the castle, and, securely lodged amidst 
the ivy, had an opportunity of viewing* 
the midnight confederacy. All whom 
he could discern were clad alike in long 
black clokes, with the hoods drawn over 
their heads ; and, after standing for a few 
minutes in a promiscuous group, they 
suddenly and silently fell into a circle, 
and made a ring of five or six deep, 
whilst a select number, not exceeding five 
persons, occupied die centre. A thrill of 
horror shot like an ice-bolt through his 
heart, when he found himself a specta- 
tor of that dreadful tribunal whose very 
existence was only suspected and not 
generally known m the circles of the 
Rhine, of which the Odenwald formed a 
part. Certain tokens and signals passed, 
understood only by the initiated, by 
which the judges ascertained the pre- 
sence of the whole number that com- 
posed the Frei Gericht. 

The proceedings then commenced, 
and one of the disguised knights, in a 
deep and piercing voice, exclaimed, * I 
accuse Pharamond count of Lindau of 
murder : the bones of bis victim whiten 
on the summit of the Feldsberg : aneye 
unknown witnessed the deed, and leaU 
for vengeance upon the assassin.'— ‘Hath 
he been summoned to attend? ' inquired 
one of the five . — * Thrice,’ returned the 
accuser. — * Cite him again,’ said the 
judge, f in the usual form ; and we will 
then pronounce his doom* acquittal or 
condemnation, according to the laws 
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which we have sworn to observe/ Gon- 
dibert’s blood curdled ; he could notbe- 
lieve in the guilt of his friend and neigh- 
bour. Convinced that, if the individual 
whose body was discovered on the Felds- 
her# had fallen by the count's hand, he 
had slain him in self-defence, he was on 
the point of challenging the accuser to 
the proof; but recollecting that he could 
only assert an unsupported opinion, ho 
restrained himself, in the hope of being 
more serviceable by warning the count 
of the dangers with which he was beset. 
Three times the name of Pharamond was 
uttered by one of the assembly, and, no 
answer being made, the dreadful sentence 
of excommunication was pronounced. 
All the knights present were armed with 
authority to become the executioners of 
the condemned, and bound by oath to 
the performance of the inhuman office, 
even though he might be their nearest 
kinsman or their dearest friend. 

The fraternity now entered upon the 
discussion of some point of importance ; 
but, though earnestly engaged in con- 
troversy, they spoke in so low a tone, 
that Gondibert was unable to learn the 
subject of debate. He meditated a re- 
treat for the purpose of proceeding in- 
stantaneously to Lindau ; but a move- 
ment in the dense crowd below arrested 
his design, and he kept his station. A 
circle was again formed, many of the 
outer ring even leaning against the wall 
of the tower whose overhanging ivy con- 
cealed him from view. A second time 
a figure stepped forward into the open 
space, wrapped in those mysterious 
weeds which were so well adapted for 
disguise, that no person could identify 
his most intimate acquaintance. This 
knight, when he had advanced a few 
paces, stopped, and then deliberately ut- 
tered the following words : f I denounce 
Gondibert of Helmenstadt/ * What is 
his crime ?’ inquired the judge. ( He- 
resy,' replied the former speaker. Gon- 
dibert stayed not for more ; but, rush- 
ihg from his place of concealment, and 
leaping with the careless daring of a 
mountaineer from the battlement over 
the heads of those who were immediately 
below him, he alighted in the circle, 
exclaiming, * I deny, I repel the base 
and infamouB accusation, and challenge 
you here in the presence of this dread 
tribunal to wove the truth of your foul 
assertion.* A confused sound ran through 
the assembly at this bold interruption 
of its proceedings. The moon was now 


unclouded, and fully displayed the fern* 
df Gondibert clad in his hunter's garb, 
and bareheaded, for His cap hod ralfen 
from him in his descent. A word from 
the principal silenced the nmrmurwhkh 
rose on all sides, and, the multitude be* 
ing hushed into deep and mute atten- 
tion, the judge inquired of the intruder 
how it happened that he had dared to 
approach the secret meeting of the Free 
Knights, without being summoned to 
attend. He replied that his presence 
was accidental, but that he could not 
tamely hear himself accused of a crime 
which he had not committed. * That 
will be proved hereafter,' returned the 
judge. — ‘ I desire,' said Gondibert, * to 
know the name of my enemy .’ — * Be- 
ware how you confound the terms,* said 
the same voice : — tf an accuser is not ne- 
cessarily an enemy/ — ( I am innocent of 
the charge,' exclaimed the indignant 
youth, ‘ and none but a foe would thus 
have aimed against my fame and life. 
If you be natives of the Odenwald or its 
neighbouring districts, you all know me 
— Gondibert of Helmenstadt! my actions 
hqve been open, my faith proclaimed at 
the altar, and demonstrated by the tenet 
of my life. Come forward then, ye who 
have aught to urge against me, and I 
will answer all ; nor be you dumb, you 
who can witness how false and malig- 
nant is the imputation under which I 
stand !' Throwing his glove on the 
ground, he continued, * Hero i# my 
gage : I am ready to defend my just 
cause with my sword ; let the man who 
steals in darkness cunningly to effect my 
ruin, strive to overthrow me in the face 

of day/ ‘ Fall back,' said the judge ; 

* our laws do not allow trial by combat, 
nor is the accused bound to proclaim 
himself, and thus incur the vengeance of 
the accused. If any present areprepared 
to substantiate the charge against Gon- 
dibert of Helmenstadt, let them come 
forward, and avow their purpose; iiul 
should the steady adherence of the ar- 
raigned person to our holy church be 
known to any amongst you, I adjure you 
by your oaths to speak in his defence/ 
Two persons now advanced, and con- 
ferred for a few minutes with the judges. 
Gondibert fixed his eyes with an intense 
gaze upon them ; for, in the oenfittton 
occasioned by his sudden appearance, 
his accuser had withdrawn into the 
circle, and he knew not whether he had 
not now returned to re-vgrgethe malicious 
falsehood which his tongue had so lately 
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uttered/ While he remained in anxious 
suspemteTesttefcting the natureofthefreBh 
ComhvtirticHnon, I he knights mingled 
again In the crowd, without betraying a 
single trait by which Gondibert could 
distinguish them from their colleagues, 
and, after ft moment's pause, one of the 
judges addressed him in theso words : 
* The seal of our brother in the prose- 
cution of those who offend against the 
doctrines of the holy fathers of our 
church, however laudable, appears in 
this instance to have been misplaced. 
You are free. Acquitted by the testi- 
mony of just and upright men, take the 
accustomed oaths, and go in peace.' Se- 
veral of the knights now surrounded 
Gondibert ; but, just as they were about 
to require him to swear inviolable secrecy 
with regard to all the transactions which 
he had witnessed that night, the storm 
which had so long been gathering burst 
upon the heads of the assembly : the 
sky was so suddenly darkened, that in 
an instant every object was involved in 
the deepest obscurity ; whilst the thun- 
der rolled with suen tremendous force 
above and around them, peal succeeding 
to peal, and each more awful than the 
last, that the dismayed fraternity sought 
shelter beneath the rocky fragments of 
the castle. Gondibert then stole away, 
unfettered by any vow which would have 
bound him to keep his friend in igno- 
rance of the dangers which threatened 
to overwhelm him. The young hunter 
reached his homo with a weight upon 
his heart ; a few hours had made a dread- 
ful inroad on his happiness. Narrowly 
escaping with his life, it was not the 
mere danger in which he had been placed 
that Affected him ; he had often ha- 
zarded his existence for a trifle, and 
every day exposed his person to the ter- 
rors of the precipice or the flood : it was 
the came, the consciousness that he was 
beset by treachery, not only liable to the 
accidents of the field, but surrounded 
by enemies who thirsted for his blood. 
In vain did he exhaust his imagination 
in seeking to fix upon his secret enemy; 
he knew of none whom he had injured ; 
and, as he numbered over his relatives 
and acquaintance, his affectionate and 
trusting h&rt could not endure to brand 
one of tfiose apparently faithful friends 
with the stigfna of a traitor. As he ap- 
jwoached the towers of Helmeftstadt, he 
perceived that a lamp was burning in 
one of the turrets. ‘ It is the chamber 
of Ismengarde,’ he menially exclaimed. 


1 my betrothed bride : she is aware of 
my absence, and is watching for my re- 
turn/ His first impulse was to make 
his arrival known to the fair object of 
his love ; but, unwilling to divulge the 
secrets of a dreadful tribunal which was 
so jealous of its assumed rights, he would 
not trust himself to the inquiries of an 
anxious female, and repaired to his own 
apartment for rest and refreshment. 
After the lapse of a few hours, he again 
quitted his castle, and taking the most 
private paths, bent his steps toward 
Lindau ; but, instead of seeking his 
friend as usual in his own hall, he stood 
silent and dejected behind a tree which 
overlooked the portal, waiting for an op- 
portunity to speak with him. Soon 
after he had taken this station, Phara- 
mond appeared with his hawk upon l)is 
wrist, and, passing into the wood where 
Gondibert lay in ambush, stepped for- 
ward and addressed him. Though not 
bound by that tremendous oath, which 
it is the custom of the Free Knights to 
exact from all who .are summoned, and 
who appear before them, the awe which 
they inspired was sufficient to deter him 
from communicating the mysteries which 
they so carefully concealed ; and he con- 
tented himself with giving that warning 
which was universally understood even 
by those who were not assured of the 
existence of a tribunal, whose operations 
were performed in the darkness of the 
night and the secrecy of the most pro- 
found solitudes. Ere Fhararaond could 
demand the cause which paled the coun- 
tenance and dimmed the eye of hisfriend, 
Gondibert said, in a low and solemn 
tone, ‘ The water is as clear, and the 
bread is as good in other countries as 
in this.' The words were simple, the 
truth evident ; but Pharamond's whole 
frame trembled at the sound. He wrung 
the hand of Gondibert silently; he 
knew that he had warned him of the 
ban under which he lay, and he retired 
with speed to his castle to prepare for 
immediate flight from the thousand exe- 
cutioners, ready to stab him to the heart 
under the pretended sanction of justice. 
Gondibert sought bis own home, trust- 
ing that the smiles of Ismengarde would 
banish the melancholy that oppressed 
him ; but he found her changed; a sul- 
len gloom clouded her brow ; she called 
her maidens around her, and asked him 
why he did not rather pursue his wonted 
amusement of the chase, than seek the 
company of women too simple to be 
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worthy of his notice. The young hunter 
became mute with astonishment. Was 
she jealous, and piqued at his neglect ? 
Had he, in the security of his betroth- 
ment, omitted to pay her that blind and 
devoted homage, which beauty delights 
to receive, or did she now only betray 
the aversion which she had long che- 
rished for one whom, by the command 
of her parents, she had been early taught 
to look upon as her destined husband ? 
These thoughts, coupled with the oc- 
currences of the past night, engendered 
a gloomy suspicion iu his mind. lie left 
her chamber abruptly, determined to 
watch her conduct with a cautious eye ; 
and, passiug through the adjoining cor- 
ridor, he met his kinsman Alaric evi- 
dently approaching the bower which 
lie had just quitted. At any other 
time this circumstance would have 
passed unnoticed; but now every tri- 
fling incident infused strange thoughts 
into his mind. Alaric seemed to be 
surprised at the rencontre, but, speedily 
assuming an air of indifference, asked 
him in a jocular tone how it hap- 
pened that he was not out with his 
hawk and hounds. Gondihert checked 
tlie rising emotion in his heart, stayed 
the hand ready to grasp the suspected 
traitor by the throat, and, after a^short 
answer, hurried to his chamber to rumi- 
nate upon the past, and study bow to 
meet a future attack. That his enemies 
were cowardly was proved by tliuir en- 
deavours to cut him off, under tlie pre- 
tence of his violation of the laws so 
rigorously enforced against heresy ; and 
he suspected that tlie accusation of Pha- 
ramond, of whose innocence of the crime 
laid to his charge he entertained no doubt, 
was connected with his own. Ilis feel- 
ings became tumultuous, as he reflected 
on the deep conspiracy formed to deprive 
him of his life and honor ; and lie rushed 
into the woods to breathe a freer air. 
While lie was wandering at random he 
knew not whither, an arrow whistled 
over his head,, and dropped a few yards 
before him : the bow was bent by a 
friendly hand, for on a scroll attached 
to the shaft were penned these words : 

* Beware ! A friendly admonition given 
to the lady Ismengarde is the only cause 
wluch the writer can assign for an event 
which h&B rendered him a wanderer and 
au exile. Conscious guilt lias devised a 
remedy to silence a tongue which might 
babble what the eye has witnessed ; yet 
did the honest heart which dictated the 
vol. v. 


d his subsequent Marriage . 

caution refuse to put the worst construe-" , 
lion upon the act which produced it* . 
Delay your marriage until you know 
that you have not a rival too near yoyr 
title ami your wealth to prove a safe 
competitor.* 

The billet doubtless came from Phara- 
mond, and Gondihert was prepared to 
give implicit credit to its contents. De- 
termined to repel art by art, be dressed 
bis brow in smiles, snmmomd bis fal- 
coner to attend him, and after an hour's 
sport returned to the castle, and cheer- 
fully sat down to supper with his kiiutr' d 
and dependents. He asked repeatedly 
for wine, and seemed only bent upon the 
indulgence of convivial pleasures ; but 
when at length, by the suggestion of 
Alaric, the party broke up for the night, 
instead of withdrawing to his eoueh, he 
commanded two of his most trusty do- 
mestics to attend him, and moved silently 
round tlie castle walls to n secret stair, 
known only to himself, which Jed to the 
tower of Ismengarde, and communicated 
by a sliding panncl to the anli-room of 
her chamber. They had not long bo* n 
stationed on this spot, when a gtnllo 
knock at the portal announced tin* ap- 
proach pf Alaric. He immediately en- 
tered ; and a few minutes softie* d to 
show that the confederates were em- 
ployed in devising new plots to encircle 
their promised victim. Gondihert, no 
longer able to stifle his just resentment, 
rushed sword in hand upon the guilty 
pair; but, refusing to stain bis hand 
with the blood of liis kinsman, he merely 
ordered him to be secured. Ismengarde 
was compelled to take the vows in a 
neighbouring convent; Alaric wasted his 
existence in dreary imprisonment. Their 
punishment was just, and their sentence 
merciful ; yet the lord of Helmenstadt 
never from that hour enjoyed the sweet 
serenity of a heart at ease. The ingrati- 
tude and treachery which he had expe- 
rienced rendered him distrustful ; ho 
formed no new attachments, lie placed 
no confidence in his fellow-crcaturcs; 
and, though his life was preserved, his 
peace was destroyed. 


LORD BYRON’S FIRST LOVE, AND If I H 
SUBSEQUENT flAUUlAttE.* 

The young lady who first captivated 
the late lord Byron was tlie daughter of , 
Mr. C., a gentleman whom; estate 1 bt»r- 
dered on his hereditary possessions, lie 
4 - A 
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said to a friend, that he never wrote any 
poetry worth mentioning till this passion 
inspired him, at an age little exceeding 
twelve years ; and he added, ‘ She was 
several years older than myself ; but, at 
my age, boys like something older than 
themselves, as they do younger, later in 
life. — The ardor (lie continued) was all 
on my side. I was serious — she was 
volatile : she liked me as a younger bro- 
ther, and treated and laughed at me as 
a boy. She, however, gave me her pic- 
ture, and that was something to make 
verses upon. During the last years that 
1 was at Harrow, all my thoughts were 
occupied with this love affair. Had I 
married miss C., perils the whole tenor 
of my life would nave been different. She 
jilted me, however; but her marriage 
proved any thing but a happy one. She 
was at length separated from Mr. M., 
and proposed an interview with me, but, 
by the advice of my sister, I declined it.* 

When lord Byron first addressed miss 
Milbanke with matrimonial views, she 
was dissuaded by her mother from an 
acceptance of his offer ; but her refusal 
was couched in such terms as did not 
offend him. The young lady herself, 
about twelve months afterward, revived 
the correspondence, and they were mar- 
ried. 

* Our honey-moon (said his lordship) 
Was not all sunshine. It had its clouds ; 
and Hobhouse has some letters which 
wqjihl serve to explain the rise and fall 
in the barometer ; but it was never down 
at zero. You tell me the world says I 
married miss Milbanke for her fortune, 
because she was a great heiress. All 1 
have ever received, or am likely to re- 
ceive, was 10,000/. My own income at 
this period was small, and somewhat 
bespoken. Newstcacl was a very unpro- 
fitable estate, and brought me m a bare 
1500/. a year. The Lancashire property 
was hampered with a law-suit, which 
has cost me 14,000/., and is not yet 
finished. We had a house in town, gave 
dinner parties, had separate carriages, 
and launched into every sort of extrava- 
gance. This could not last long. My 
wife’s 10,000/. soon melted away. I was 
beset by duns, and at length an execu- 
tion was levied, and the bailiffs put In 
possession of the very beds we had to 
sleep upon. This was no very agreeable 
state of affairs, no very pleasant scene 
for lady Byron to witness ; and it was 
* agreed she should pay her father a visit 
till the storm had blown over, and some 


arrangements had been made with my cre- 
ditors. You may suppose on what terms 
we parted, from the style of a letter she 
wrote me on the road. You will think 
it began ridiculously enough. * Dear 
Duck/ &c. Imagine my astonishment 
to receive, immediately on her arrival, 
a few lines from her father of a very 
unlike and very unaffcctionate nature, 
beginning, ‘ Sir/ and ending with say- 
ing, that his daughter should never see 
me again. In my reply, I disclaimed 
his authority as a parent over my wife ; 
and told him, I was convinced the sen- 
timents expressed were his, not hers. 
Another post, however, brought me n 
confirmation, under her own hand and 
seal, of her father's sentence. 

‘ There can be no doubt that the in- 
fluence of her enemies prevailed over her 
affection for me. You ask me if no cause 
was assigned for this sudden resolution ; 
if I formed no conjecture about the cause. 
1 will tell you, 1 have prejudices about 
women — I do not like to see them cat. 
llousseau makes Julie un pen govrmandv , 
but that is not at all according to my 
taste. I do not like to be interrupted 
when I am writing. Lady Byron did 
not attend to these whims of mine. The 
only harsh thing 1 ever remember saying 
to her was one evening shortly before 
our parting. I was standing before the 
fire, ruminating upon the embarrass- 
ments of my affairs and other annoy- 
ances, when lady Byron came up to me 
and said, ‘ Byron, am I in your way ?’ 
to which I replied, * Damnably/ I w:is 
afterwards sorry, and reproached myself 
for the expression, but it escaped me 
unconsciously, involuntarily; I hardly 
knew what 1 said.’ 


FORGET ME NOT ; A CHRISTMAS ANI> 
NEW- YE All’s PRESENT FOR 1825. 

The annual pocket-books, for a long 
time, were of a very humble description ; 
for, though certainly convenient and use- 
ful, they were ill executed both in a lite- 
rary and ornamental point of view. But 
some modern publishers, emulating the 
spirit of their continental brethren, have 
placed on a higher footing these presents 
for the young and the fair, by uniting 
elegance and taste with accommodation 
and utility. Mr. Ackermann was the in- 
troducer of this improvement; and he 
is induced to continue his plan by the 
progressive encouragement which he has 
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received. The embellishments which 
he now exhibits are less striking than 
some which were previously given ; but 
the literacy portion is superior to the 
contents of the former volumes. Many 
original pieces, both in prose and verse, 
ami several translations, as well as selec- 
tions, contribute to render this volume 
an acceptable present. A short poem re- 
lating to the frontispiece affords a pleasing 
specimen of the talent of L. E. L. 

The Parting Charge. 

4 I see the white sails of thy ship. 

The blue depths of the sea ; 

I bear the wind sweep o’er the wave 
That bears thee, love, from me. 

Thy flag shines in the crimson sun, 

Now setting in the brine : 

That sun will set to-morrow there, 

Hut light no sail of thine. 

Vet, with to-morrow’s evening star. 

Again 1 ’ll seek this spot ; 

’Twos here 1 gave my parting charge, 

My last — 4 Forget me not !’ 

4 Around my neck there is a band, 

’Tis made of thy dark hair ; 

Its links guard my heart’s dearest prize ; 

A broken ring they bear. 

A like pledge hangs upon thy breast, 

The last sweet gift love gave : 

We broke that ring, we twined that hair 
Upon a maiden’s grave, 

A girl who died of broken vows — 

(How can love be forgot ? j 

A titling shrine for faithful hearts 
To sigh — 4 Forget me not !’ 

4 How can I bear to think on all 
The dangers thou must brave ? 

My fears will deem each gale a storm. 
While thou art on die wave. 

IIow my young heart will cling to all 
That breathes of thine or thee ! 

IIow 1 will plant thy fav’rite flowers, 

And nurse thy fav’rite tree I 

And thou ! oh thou ! be shade or shine, 

Or storm or calm thy lot, 

Hear on thy heart our parting words — 

Our fond — 4 Forget me not !’ 

1 Nay, pray thee, mother, let me gaze 
Upon that distant sail ; 

What matters that my eye is dim, 

Or that my cheek is pale ! 

And tell me not ’tis vain to weep 
For him who is away ; 

That sighs nor tears will speed the flight 
Of but a single day : 

It is not that I hope to bring 
My sailor to our cot ; 

But who can say and yet not weep— 
Farewell— 4 Forget me not 1' 

An address to the wind, by Mr. Wif- 


fen, may also be quoted with approba- 
tion. 

* Soft wind, that go’at flying, and murmuring 
too. 

The delightful world over, with nothing to (do 1 
Flay me a tune with the elm -leaves above, 
Whilst the maid sleeps whom so dearly 1 love. 

4 To-day, pleasant wind, thou must give swbet 
repose 

To a beautiful creature who very well knows 
To make me long vigils of tenderness keep, 

But knows not to lull my sad sorrows asleep. 
Come, win thee my favor, since thou wakest 
too, 

Flying all the world over, with nothing to do ; 
Flay me a tune with the cl flyleaves above, 
Whilst the muid sleeps whom so dearly I love. 

4 Thou who ’midst the green leaves gaily sing’st 
at a guess 

Of my past happy fortune and present distress, 
Fresh, grateful, and straying, the whole sum- 
mer through. 

This delightful world over, with nothing to do ! 
Flay me a tune with the elin-leaves above. 
Whilst the maid sleeps whom so dearly I love !’ 

The Eastern tale of Sacon tala lias some 
merit ; but the following Spauish tale is 
more interesting. 

Tale of the Green Taper . 

c Among the unfortunate Moriscoes 
who were forced to quit Spain in Kilo, 
there was a very rich farmer. As the 
object of the government was to hurry 
the Moriscoes out of the country with- 
out allowing them time to remove tfteir 
property, many buried their money and 
jewels, in hopes of returning from Africa 
at a future period. Muley llasscm, ac- 
cording to our popular tradition, had con- 
trived a vault under the close porch of his 
house. Distrusting his Christian neigh- 
bours, lie had there accumulated great 
quantities of gold and pearls, which, 
upon his quitting the country, were laid 
under a spell by another Morisco, deeply 
versed in tile secret arts. 

* The jealousy of the Spaniards, and 
the severe penalties enacted against such 
of the exiles as should return, precluded 
Muley Hassem from all opportunities of 
recovering his treasure. He died, in- 
trusting the secret to an only daughter, 
who, having grown up at Seville, was 
perfectly acquainted with the spot under 
the charm. Fatima married, and was 
soon left a widow, with a daughter whom 
she taught Spanish, honing to make liar 
pass for a native of the Peninsula. Urged * 
by the approach of poverty^ which shurj)- 
ened the aesire to make use of the secret 
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trusted tohrr, Fatima, and her daughter 
Zuiuima, embarked in the vessel of a 
corsair, and were landed secretly in a 
cove near Huelva. Dressed in the cos- 
tume of the peasantry, and having as- 
sumed Christian names, both mother 
and daughter made their way to Seville 
on foot, or by any occasional conveyance 
which offered on the road. To avoid 
suspicion, they gave out that they were 
returning from the performance of a vow 
to a celebrated image of the Virgin, near 
Moguer. I will not tire you with details 
as to the means by which Fatima ob- 
tained a place for herself and daughter 
in the family then occupying her own 
paternal house. Her constant endeavours 
to please her master and mistress suc- 
ceeded to the utmost of her wishes : the 
beauty and innocence of Zuleima, then 
only fourteen, neededno studied efforts to 
obtain the affection of the whole family. 

* When Fatima thought that the time 
was come, she prepared lier daughter for 
the important and awful task of recover- 
ing the concealed treasure, of which she 
had constantly talked to her since the 
child could understand her meaning. 
The winter came on ; the family moved 
to the first floor as usual, and Fatima 
asked to be allowed one of the ground- 
floor rooms for herself and Zuleima. 
About the middle of December, when 
the periodical rains threatened to make 
the Guadalquivir overflow its banks, and 
scarcely a soul stirred out after sunsU, 
Fatima, provided with a rope and a 
basket, anxiously awaited the; hour of 
midnight to commence her incantation. 
Her daughter stood trembling by her 
side in the porch, to which they had 
groped tluir way in the dark. The 
large hell of the cathedral clock, whoso 
sound had a most startling effect in the 
dead silence of the night, tolled the 
hour ; and the melancholy peal of sup- 
plication followed for about two minutes. 
All now was still, except the wind and 
rain. Fatima, unlocking with some diffi- 
culty the cold hands of her daughter out 
of hers, struck a flint, and lighted a green 
taper not more than an inch long, which 
she carefully sheltered from the wind in 
a pocket lantern. The light had scarcely 
glimmered oil the ground, when the 
pavement "yawned close by the feet of 
the two "females. 4 Now, Zuleima, my 
child, the dnly care of my life (said 
% Fatima), were you strong enougn to 
draw me out ol* the vault where our 
treasure lies, i "would not intreat you to 
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hasten down by these small perpendicu- 
lar steps, which you here see. Fear not, 
my love, there is nothing below but the 
gold and jewels deposited by my father/ 
* Mother (answered the tremulous girl), 
I will not break the promise I have made 
you, though I feel as if my breathing 
would stop, the moment 1 enter that 
horrible vault. Dear mother, tie the 
rope round my waist— my hands want 
strength — you must support the whole 
weight of my body. Merciful Allah ! 
my foot slips ! On, mother, leave me 
not in the dark !’ 

4 The vault was not much deeper than 
the girl's length ; and, upon her slipping 
from one of the projecting stones, the 
chink of coins, scattered by her feet, re- 
stored the failing courage of the mother. 
4 There, take the basket, child — quick ! 
fill it up with gold — feel for the jewels 
— I must not move the lantern. — Well 
done, my love ! Another basketful, and 
no more. I would not expose you, my 

only child, for yet, the candle is long 

enough : fear not, it will burn five mi- 
nutes. — Heavens! the wick begins to 
float in the melted wax : out, out, Zu- 
leima I— the rope, the rope ! — the steps 
are on this side !' 

‘ A faint groan was heard. Zuleima 
had dropped in a swoon over the remain- 
ing gold. At this moment all was daik 
again : the distracted mother searched 
for the chasm, hut it was closed. She 
beat the ground with lier feet ; and her 
agony became downright madness on 
hearing the hollow sound returned from 
below. She now struck the flints of the 
pavement, till her hands were shapeless 
with wounds. Lying on the ground a 
short time, and having for a moment 
recovered the power of conscious suffer- 
ing, she heard htr daughter repeat the 
words, 4 Mother, dear mother, leave me 
not in the dark !’ The thick vault, 
through which the words were heard, 
gave the voice a heart-freezing, thin, 
distant, yet silvery tone. Fatima lay 
one instant motionless on the flints ; 
then raising herself upon her knees, 
dashed her head, with something like 
supernatural strength, against the stones. 
There she was found lifeless in the 
morning/ 

The tradition of this catastrophe led 
to a report that the house was haunted ; 
and it is still affirmed, that annually, on 
a certain night in December, Fatima is 
seen between two black ligures, who, in 
spite of her violent struggles to avoid 
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the place where her daughter was buried 
alive, force her to sit over the vault, with 
a basket full of cold at her feet. The ef- 
forts by which she nowand then attempts 
to stop her ears indicate that, for an hour, 
she is compelled to hear the unfortunate 
Zukirna crying, 4 Mother, dear mother, 
leave me not in the dark !' 


INSTANCES or E XTRAORDlNAItY AD- 
VANCEMENT FROM OBSCURITY TO 

UliLATNEbS. 

1 n a native of England, who subsisted 
upon charity at St. Alban's, and ulti- 
mately became pope Adrian IV., we ob- 
serve the fruits of docility and meekness, 
joined with a spirit which was not to be 
discouraged by adverse fortune, or un- 
just severity. 

In the Greek emperor Basil are dis- 
played the advantages of a pleasing ex- 
terior, aided by personal strength, and 
adorned with the sterner virtues which 
take root in adversity, but which in him 
were destined finally to adorn prosperity. 
Let us, whilst we acknowlege the ex- 
cellence of his general character, de- 
plore that the peculiar circumstances of 
the times in which he lived should have 
led him into the commission of some acts 
which have sullied the brightness of his 
name, and which most probably embit- 
tered the possession of the throne he 
gained by the perpetration of them. 

I n Ricnzi, who was for some time mas- 
ter of modern Rome, we see the force of 
an ardent imagination constantly bent on 
one object, the charms of eloquence and 
personal graces of deportment — liow 
much an individual may achieve so long 
as he sets an example of virtue, how 
soon it may all lie lost when he departs 
from the standard of excellence which 
he taught his adherents to expect in him. 

In the pontiff Alexander V. we have 
a delightful picture of helpless deserted 
infancy protected by Heaven, favored by 
man, and retaining in his highest eleva- 
tion the same gaiety and good humour, 
which would have rendered even beg- 
gary, such as he was snatched from, 
more enviable than riches with a gloomy 
and insocial disposition. 

In cardinal Ximenes, prime minister of 
Spain, we see the advantages of a well- 
grounded reputation for the virtues pecu- 
liarly belonging to the condition of life he 
had chosen, and of au intrepid and in- 


flexible spirit, sustained in its purposes by 
the consciousness of integrity of intention. 

In Adrian VI. we see perseverance 
triumph over poverty, honesty over arti- 
fice, and the highest dignities attained 
by the simple recommendation of a good 
character. 

In Wolsey we behold the fruits of early 
attainments, of penetration into charac- 
ter, punctuality in business, and libe- 
rality of expenditure proportioned to the 
ample means of supplying it, which his 
rare talents and active habits procured 
him. 

The rise of Thomas Cromwell to the 
station of prime minister, though he 
was eventually unfortunate, exemplifies 
steady and noiseless perseverance aiding 
the most laudable ambition, and joined 
to a deportment which was humble 
without meanness, and dignified with- 
out pride. 

In Sixtus V. we have one of the most 
extraordinary instances that the history 
of the human race presents of the power 
of man over his own character. Natu- 
rally so vivacious and impetuous, that 
in early life he embroiled himself with 
every one around him, he yet attained 
so complete a mastery over himself, that 
for fourteen years he never suffered a 
single action, word, or look to escape 
him, that could lead the most attentive 
observer of his conduct to imagine Other- 
wise than that he was one of the mildest 
and humblest of mt n. It will be said by 
his enemies, that this self-subjugation 
was wrought in him by motives of am- 
bition ; but in ambition itself there was 
nothing unworthy ; on the contrary, he 
showed by the admirable use he made of 
the papal power, for which he had long 
in secret panted, that he was deserving 
of it, and only rightly construed in him- 
self the longing after that sovereignty 
which he made a noble instrument of 
public good. One most important lesson 
we may learn at any rate from his ex- 
ample ; that there are no faults belong- 
ing to our physical nature, or (as wi- 
ldly term it) born with us, which may 
not be corrected by religious principle 
and moral energy. What Sixtus did for 
ambition let us do * for conscience’ sake 
let us maintain as rigid a watch over 
ourselves from purer motives, and we 
shall be enabled really to become that 
which we would seem to others. 

In Dr. Franklin we have an example 
of all that is most valuable, yet leajl 
showy, in the human character., lie has 
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drawn his own portrait with a fidelity 
and impartiality that require no finishing 
touches from any other hand. To tem- 
erancc he attributes his long-continued 
calth ; to industry and frugality the 
early easiness of his circumstances, and 
his opportunities of acquiring know- 
lege ; to sincerity and justice the con- 
fidence of his country., and the honor- 
able employments it conferred on him ; 
and, to the joint influence and conscious- 
ness of them all, the cheerfulness which 
made his youth happy to himself, and 
his old age delightful to others. 

It is only justice however to his pa- 
rents to say, that all these virtues he had 
an early opportunity of studying from 
their example. His father was in the 
habit of repeating before him, whilst yet 
a boy, the words of Solomon : ‘ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business ; he 
shall stand before kings, he shall not 
stand before mean men/ — These words, 
thus early impressed on his memory, 
were never forgotten by him in his suc- 
ceeding years : they were his rule of 
action, and their truth was literally ful- 
filled in his person. He stood before 
five crowned heads, in the course of his 
political life, and stood before them up- 
right in the independence of honest 
principle, and unabashed in the pride of 
native endowment. 

Let us from these examples learn to 
turn the full force of whatever talents or 
favoring circumstances we may be blessed 
with to some good and honorable object. 
It. has been said, that any man may be 
whatever he wishes to become. This is 
not strictly true : but it is certain that we 
may all be useful to society in some way 
if we endeavour to be so ; and let us con- 
stantly bear in mind, that, in proportion 
as we minister to the happiness of others, 
we take the most effectual means to 
augment our own. 


a sportsman’s establishment; 
from the novel of the Two Rectors . 

€ As we approached toward the house, 
a simultaneous barking of all the canine 
[^members of the establishment^ greeted 
us from the, kennel and stables, which 
brought up to the front door a servant 
who required i?o other summons, while 
a groom and his helper appeared at the 
same time to take our horses. We were 
immediately conducted forward to the 
dining-room, where, on a spacious table. 


was placed more than sufficient to assure 
us of our host’s hospitality, and of the 
substantial manner in which he was ac- 
customed to treat himself and his guestB. 
Mr. Chace now made his appearance, 
and though not a young man, nor, in- 
deed, an old one, he evidently piaued 
himself upon his dress, in which there 
was great propriety, blended with a 
studied consistency. His broad-brim- 
med hat was smoothly brushed ; his 
fustian shooting coat fitted him to the 
greatest nicety, and, though retaining 
every description of pocket, of various 
snug and handy dimensions, preserved 
also a shape tbat served to snow, not 
only a fine manly figure, but the hand 
that fashioned it to have been of no ordi- 
nary superiority. His stout long lea- 
ther gaiters, and well-oiled thick shoes, 
showed him alike prepared to encounter 
hedge or ditch, wood or bog, in the pur- 
suit of game. lie received us with 
great civility and kindness, and pro- 
ceeded at once to call our attention to 
the good things before us, by making an 
attack upon a large joint of cold roast 
beef, which graced the bottom of the 
table ; at the same time holding out to 
our view a variety of other articles placed 
on the sideboard, and placed there for 
the obvious reason of there being no 
room for them on the table, broad and 
ample as it was. I perceived the eyes of 
my friend Allworthy turned upon the 
various pictures which hung around the 
apartment— masterpieces of art in per- 
fect accordance with the taste of our 
host. There was over the chimney- 
piece a well-executed painting, repre- 
senting the top of a small round table, 
covered with a coarse table-cloth, on 
which were placed a large loaf of bread 
with no ordinary quantity of kissing 
crust, a plate, a triangular indented 
piece of cheese, a homely knife and fork, 
a wooden salt-stand, a bottle of beer, and 
a long ale-glass filled with frothy, spar- 
kling, transparent beverage. The bread 
and cheese were painted so naturally, that 
a hungry sportsman at mid-day might 
have been tempted to seize upon them : 
the light falling on the bottle, and re- 
flected on the cloth, was so exquisitely 
delineated, that fancy could hardly 
question the reality ; while the texture 
of the cloth, and the manner in which 
the knife and fork were raised upon it, 
could not but strike the piogt common 
observer. A larger picture, to the right, 
represented the interior of a larder. 
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where hares, pheasants, and partridges, 
were hanging and lying in all positions, 
mingled, in wondrous confusion, among 
cabbages and cauliflowers, all painted 
so as to give undeniable proofs of the 
closest approximation to nature. On 
the left side was a sort of picturesque 
tea-urn, or tureen, filled with every de- 
scription of flower, most artificially ar- 
ranged, but each painted to the exactest 
truth. Over the side-hoard was a boar- 
hunt, upon a scale of frightful magnitude. 
On the other sides of the apartment were 
other large paintings, of stags at hay ; 
of every sort and description of fruit, 
peaches of the brightest and roughest 
hue, plums with powdered bloom, and 
grapes, both white and purple, hanging 
in well-fancied luxurious festoons : be- 
side these, there was the head of a deer, 
as large as life, in the agonies of death, 
and several other horrors ; while last, 
though perhaps not least, in the estima- 
tion of the possessor, was the portrait 
of a vulgar-looking fellow, with close 
flaxen hair, small inflamed eyes, and a 
nose shaped and spotted like a pepper- 
box, indicating by his rubicundity the 
convivial turn for which he had pro- 
bably been famed. Mr. Chace, observ- 
ing Allworthy's eye as it glanced by this 
picture, recalled his attention to it, by 
observing, f That is the strongest like- 
ness I ever saw. It is Tom Gorsecover, 
lord Bugle's huntsman, certainly the 
first rider and the best sportsman this 
country has ever seen ; poor fellow, he 
was a little too much given to drink, or 
he might have been with us to this day : 
but there he still lives, for I assure you 
it is Tom all over!' 

* * * * 

* A more extraordinary place than the 
study I had seldom seen. All worthy 
could not help smiling as he entered this 
museum of confusion. Guns, single and 
double barreled, were in their rests, sus- 
pended one above another on the wall 
facing the door by which we had entered ; 
while to a sort of bench beneath them 
was fixed a vice, accompanied with all 
the implements of a gunsmith's shop. 
Locks of every description, some put to- 
gether, others disjointed, screws, files, 
add hammers, were scattered around ; 
and upon a shelf, just over it, were 
ranged, in rank and file, a battalion 
of empty powder-canisters. The other 
side of the room was hung with whips, 
shot-belts, bridles, horse-shoes, curbs 
and snaffles, dog-chains and couples. 


Between the windows were shelves filled 
with books, among which Allworthy 
told me he saw Daniel’s Rural Sporty* 
several works on farriery, a Volume upon 
horse and dog medicines, the Holy 
Bible, Somerville’s (.base. Burn’s Jus- 
tice, very much fingered, and odd vo- 
lumes of acts of parliament upon the 
game laws, filled with paper-stoppers. 
On a large table beneath, there lay nets 
of various kinds, balls of string, netting 
pins and needles, a roll of horse-li&ir, 
with quills, corks, shots, and artificial 
flies. Over the door, corresponding with 
the armoury of guns, were fishing-rods, 
horizontally suspended ; whilst among 
a chaos of drawers, not one of which was 
wholly shut, there hung out papers and 
lines, nets and straps, forming altogether 
such a melange as is rarely seen but in the 
laboratories of mechanics and antiqua- 
rians, and in pawnbrokers' shops. The 
guns were now taken down one by one, 
examined, and then brought quickly up, 
with a simultaneous closing of the left 
eye, to what a soldier calls ‘ the present,* 
by way of feeling liow readily and easily 
they applied themselves to the shoulder. 
Both Allworthy and myself found it ne- 
cessary to go through some of these mo- 
tions, that wc might not fall in the esti- 
mation of our host, who, after having 
cracked and snapped the triggers and 
locks of all of them in the order in 
which they were presented to us, and 
remarked upon the fineness of the touch, 
the beauty of the workmanship, and the 
excellence and infallibility of the prin- 
ciples on which they were constructed, 
now put a Forsyth into All worthy *s hands, 
one of which he had never before seen ; 
and upon his inquiry how it was that 
the use of the flint was thus totally super- 
seded, Mr. Chace explained it, by show- 
ing him the process by which the priming 
was effected : still, as he saw no powder, 
he conceived no fire could either be pro- 
duced or communicated; so that pull- 
ing the trigger boldly, the invisible de- 
tonating powder, being struck, cave a 
report, which led him to think the gun 
itself had been discharged, and he drop- 
ped it from his hands in a moment, to 
the hazard of infinite detriment to the 
piece. As, however, it suffered no injury 
from the fall, a laugh was raided at his 
expense, which he wisely turned by 
laughing as heartily himself, while he 
instinctively withdrew from this mags* 
zine of combustibles, as if he appr* 
hended detonating poWder to he spread 
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upon the floor, merely requiring the 
movement of his own foot to ignite and 
discharge/ 


THE REMAINS OF ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

2 vols. 

Having a great respect for the me- 
mory of the ingenious author of the 
Farmer’s Boy, and being desirous of 
assisting the family which he left in a 
state bordering on poverty, we gladly 
take notice of these volumes, and hope 
that our readers will partake of our feel- 
ings, on the subject. The editor is Mr. 
Joseph Weston, who has exerted him- 
self with the most friendly zeal in settling 
the disordered affairs of the family, and 
who, in the preface, defends the deceased 
bard against some illiberal insinuations. 

Among the poetical remains we ob- 
serve some pleasing pieces. The Dawn- 
ing of Day, a hunting song, is appro- 
priate and animated. 

4 The grey eye of morning was dear to my 
youth, 

When I sprang like the roe from my bed, 
With the glow of the passions, the feelings of 
truth. 

And the light hand of Time on my head : 

c For then *twas my maxim through life to be 
free, 

And to sport my short moments away ; 

The c^y of the hounds was the music for me, 
My glory the dawn of the day. 

4 In yellow-leaved autumn, the haze of the 
mom 

Gave promise of rapture to come ; 

Then melody woke in the sound of tlic horn, 
As we cheer’d the old fox from his home. 

4 The breeze and the shout met the sun’s early 
beam, 

With the village response in full play ; 

AH vigor, my steed leap’d the fence of the 
stream, 

And was foremost at dawn of the day. 

* The well-tuned view-halloo that shook the 
green wood. 

And arrested the ploughman’s gay song, 
Gave nerve to the hunters, and fire to the blood 
Of the hounds, as they hounded along. 

4 And shall I relinquish this joy of my heart, 
While years with my strength roll away ? 
Hark ! the horn— bring my horse— see they’re 
ready toptart ! 

Tally-ho ! at the dawning of day.* 

•'The song of the Soldier’s Return also 
deserves to be quoted. 


4 Beat up, my fond heart 1 the worn veteran 
cries, , . 

His dear native village just opening to view ; 
Here parents — here Anna — here love’s tender 
ties, 

Will soothe ev’ry care, ev’ry kindness renew. 

4 Hail, woodlands, though leafless !— Hail, 
streams, so long lost ! 

My friendships, my cottage, my home full in 
sight ! 

Thou mansion of bliss, screen my scars from 
the frost ! 

I’ve gold notOy and love will give zest to de- 
light. 

4 O’er kingdoms to thee rapid Fancy oft fkw ; 
Thy low mossy roof in fond mem’ry surviv’d ; 
Off homeward at eve, when I took a long view, 

I ’vc sigh’d with a tear for the day now arriv’d. 

4 Round Libya's south point, when, from toils 
lately freed, 

Sweet Hope cheer’d my soul whilst we skiinm’d 
the rough sea, 

I strove, ’midst the tars, to improve our ship’s 
speed, 

Nor thought I of toils— but of Anna and thee. 

4 Here comes the dear girl — comes with kind 
arms extended. 

To welcome me home, and my fondness to 
prove ; 

My check feels the glowing of rapture, warm 
blended 

With answering drops — ’tis the meed of chaste 
love.’ 

Good-nature was strikingly conspi- 
cuous in the character of Bloomfield ; 
and he thus speaks of it as an ingredient 
in matrimony. 

4 Much of good-nature greybeards tell, 

And make a great to-do ; 

I *ve weigh’d their bold assertions well, 

And now believe them true. 

‘ Let beauty’s bloom improve or fade, 

Wit bring its good or harm ; 

’Twas gay good-nature Hymen made 
His universal charm.* 

A journal of a tour down the river 
Wye, a variety of anecdotes and observa- 
tions, a supposed correspondence between 
birds and insects, a display of nature’s 
music in the ASolian harp, &c. arc added 
to the poems, to vary the reader’s enter- 
tainment ; and another publication' is 
announced for the benefit V the family. 

4 The songs of Mr. Bloomfleldi (says tpd 
editor ) are justly esteemed for the purity 
of their Bentiment and the beauty of their 
poetry. No poet displays the influence 
of the tender passion with, more feeling, 
and very few treat the amiable obj^efs of 
it with so much delicacy and r^peetf 
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on this account he has always been a 
favorite with that sex, whose approving 
smile he valued as his best reward. To 
render his poetry still more Worthy of 
their patronage, it is proposed to publish 
a collection of his best songs in a musical 
form/ — Having a taste for harmony, he 
himself set some of them to music ; his 
brother Isaac applied the same operation 
to others, and different composers will 
complete the rest. This scheme, we 
hope, will prove successful ; and a worthy 
family will be sincerely grateful to the 
benevolent for this and other favors. 


TIIE THAVF.I.S OF FANCY ; A VISION. 

In the visionary region of sleep, va- 
rious scenes present themselves, unreal- 
ised in our waking hours. While I was 
musing on the different conditions of 
mankind, my mental powers were de- 
luded by the enchantments of Morpheus. 
By this author of fancied bliss to mor- 
tals, I was transported to a spacious 
plain, where I met witli a venerable sage, 
who accompanied me to a city which we 
saw at a distance. When we approached 
it, we were greatly interrupted by car- 
riages on the road ; but we at length 
reached the gates. Being apparently 
ignorant of the world, 1 was highly en- 
tertained with the view of the inhabit- 
ants employed in different occupations, 
and said to my guide, Surely some 
grand spectacle is to be exhibited, or 
some potent monarch is soon to make 
his public entry; and therefore every 
one is engaged in making due prepara- 
tion/ — ‘ This is not/ replied he, ‘ any 
remarkable day; the people are only 
engaged in the common affairs of life. 
Manual labor is the destiny of the bulk 
of mankind ; employment is necessary 
for the good of society. Few, very few, 
deserve to be indulged with a life of 
leisure. Industry is the parent of virtue ; 
it enriches the individual, and causes the 
stream of plenty to circulate through 
every branch of the community/ 

Having passed along the public streets, 
which abounded with substantial and 
commodious houses, I found a harbour 
containing vessels of different dimen- 
sions. At such a sight I was greatly 
surprised, and asked my guide what was 
the use of such fluctuating habitations, 
the persons who belongea to which ri r 
vajea tne bee in activity and diligence. 
He informed me that these vessels were 
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intended to convey the peculiar products 
of one region to another: tints the most 
distant countries are connected by the 
bonds of commerce. He taught me to 
expand my mind, and consider all who 
bear the name of man as entitled to my 
benevolence. 

During our residence in this place, 
every day afforded new observations to 
my preceptor, and it was his constant 
practice to moralise on all occurrences. 
My heart heaved the compassionate sigh, 
and my eye dropped the sympathising 
tear, when I contemplated the wretched- 
ness to which flesh is heir. This sensi- 
bility pleased my guide, who exhorted 
me to cherish the tender passions, and 
alleviate the pangs of affliction ; ‘ for 
goodness/ said he, * is the most amiable 
attribute of the Deity: the terrors of 
his omnipotence make guilty mortals 
tremble, but the blessings of his goodness 
diffusa a mild lustre around liim, ami 
inspire a holy confidence, the basis of 
true devotion.’ 

When 1 had sufficiently viewed the 
curiosities of the city, my friend con- 
ducted me to the chambers of the great, 
and to the throne of majesty. Here my 
eyes indulged luxury to the height, and 
I thus expressed my surprise : ‘ These 
personages arc of a different specie** from 
those whom we saw before. Their ap- 
pearance (jcclarcs them to be the lords 
of mankind, and the dignitaries of our 
globe/ He repressed my ad mini tied by 
admonishing me to beware of appear- 
ances. 1 soon perceived the correctness 
of his advice ; for, under a magnificent, 
robe/lurked a corrupt heart, and a pomp- 
ous diadem enclosed an empty head. 
My guide disclosed to me the intrigue s 
of ambition and the arts of policy ; atul, 
on the other band, be informed me of 
the delusions of the common j>eoplo, 
who pretend to scrutinise the affairs of 
government, without a knowlege of the 
secret springs which keep the machine 
of state in motion. He instructed me 
in the origin of government, and the 
nature of the original compact, by which 
the rulers of states are bound to grant 
protection in return for obedience ; and 
pointed out the infractions of this agree- 
ment, committed both by the.governors 
and the governed, in different ages and 
among various nations. II§ then asked 
me whether I would visit tho receptacles 
of learning, and the nurseries of philo -» 
sophy. His proposal inspired me with 
extraordinary ardor, and \ seemed to feel 

4 it 
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the influence whieh induced Adam to 
taste the tree of knowlege. I was ad- 
mitted a ci tizen of the republic of letters ; 
and on this occasion my preceptor pro- 
posed tome a general plan of education, 
lie told me that I must be careful to 
let every idea make its due impression 
upon the mind, lest its operations should 
be disturbed by a variety and competi- 
tion of ideas. He advised me to attend 
to things more than to words, since, 
from an acquaintance with things, there 
would be a new accession of ideas to the 
mind, whereas by a knowlege of words 
the same ideas are presented to the mind 
in a different vehicle. ‘ The mind/ said 
he, ‘ is the most noble part of man ; by 
this we are allied to superior beings ; by 
this we arc allied to the Deity himself. 
Cultivate, therefore, its powers and fa- 
culties with zeal; and remember, at the 
same time, that virtue and probity will 
render you happy in yourself, useful to 
your fellow-creatures, and acceptable to 
the Supreme Being. 


MISCELLANEOUS VARIETIES. 

Illustrious con*cm { \mrary Prisoners and 
Poets. — The duke of Orleans, found 
among the slain at the field of Azin- 
court, remained prisoner in England 
from 1410 to 1440 . Henry the Fifth 
deejned his detention most important to 
the safe keeping of the conquests in 
b ranee. The first place of his confine- 
ment was Windsor, whence lie was re- 
moved to the castle of Pontefract. I!e 
was afterward imprisoned in the Tower 
of London, where lie composed the Book 
of bonnets, which is still preserved 
among the royal manuscripts in the Bri- 
tish Museum, in one of the beautiful il- 
luminations of which wc have the earliest 
view now known both of the Tower and 
the city. These sonnets are mostly ama- 
tory, or complaints of his imprisonment, 
with, now and then, an affectionate re- 
membrance of France. Among them 
we find three ballads in English, written 
with sufficient elegance to indicate that 
during his confinement he had acquired 
an accurate knowlege of our language. 
In the illumination above noticed, the 
nuke isrrepresented in a room in the state 
story of the« White Tower, writing, and 
surrounded by his guards. Whilst lie 
ivas a prisoner, four hundred marks a 
year were allowed for his support. King 
James the First of Scotland was also for 


many years a prisoner in England. Like 
the duke, he relieved the severity of 
confinement by poetic composition ; and 
it is not a little remarkable that Henry 
should, at the same time, have holdcn 
in durance tw o prisoners, both of royal 
blood, and confessedly the best pods 
of their age. 

A Wit and a Poet . — Bishop Corbet 
w as a popular preacher in the reigns of 
James and Charles I., and was fond of 
mirth and jocularity. Some of liis effu- 
sions of pleasantry would appear inde- 
corous in a clergyman of the present day ; 
but we may smile at them when wc make 
an allowance for the bluntness and 
coarseness of manners which prevailed 
in liis time. As lie exercised liis wit 
upon others, he exposed himself to a re- 
turn of raillery ; and a wag thus spoke of 
him : 

‘ The reverend dean, 

With his baud starched clean, 

Did preach before the king ; 

A ring was his pride 
To his baiidstringp tied — 

Was not this n pretty thing ? 

The ring, without doubt, 

Was the thing put him out, 

A: J made him forget wliat was next ; 

For every one there 
Wdl say, I dare swear, 
lie handled it more than his text.’ 

There is much good sense in the 
bishop s poetical address to liis son on 
his birth-day ; but, as it has been fre- 
quently quoted, we shall only give the 
conclusion : 

4 I widi dice peace in all thy way*, 

Nor l*-,zy nor contentious days j 
And, when thy soul and body part, 

A» innocent as now thou art.’ 

r t T a !'^ an ^ LC J e 'der . — It is said, that 

Richard Tarlton, fora wondrous plen- 
tiful!, pleasant, cxtemporal wit, was the 
wonder of his tyine, and so beloved that 
men used his picture for their signes/ 
He was also a humorous comedian, and 
excelled in the representation of a clown. 
Some of his jests are thus recorded by 
an old writer. 

‘ u P°na time, as Tarlton and his wife 
came sailing from Southampton towards 
London, a mighty storm arose and endan- 
gered the ship, whereupon the cantaiue 
thereof charged every man to throw into 
the seas tli e heaviest thing bee could spare, 
to the end to lighten somewhat the ship. 

1 arlton, that had his wife there, offered 
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to throw her over-board : but the com- 
pany rescued her; and being asked 
wherefore ho meant so to doe* he an- 
swered, ‘ She is the heaviest thing I 
have, and I can best spare her.' 

‘The queen (Elizabeth) being dis- 
contented, Tarlton took upon him to de- 
light her with some quaint jest : where- 
upon lie counterfeited a drunkard, and 
called for beere, which was brought im- 
mediately. Her majestie, noting his hu- 
tnor, commanded that he should have no 
more; for (quoth slice) ‘he will play 
the beast, and so shame himselfe/ — 
‘ Fearc not you (quoth Tarlton), for 
your heerc is small enough / whereat her 
majestic laughed heartily, and com- 
manded that lie should have enough. 

‘ Certain noblemen and ladies of the 
court being eating of oysters, one of them, 
seeing Tarlton, called him, and asked 
him if lie loved oysters? No (quoth he) 
for they be ungodly meate, uncharitable 
meate, and unprofitable meate. Why ? 
quoth the courtier. They arc ungodly, 
says Tarlton, because they are eaten 
without grace; uncharitable, because 
they leave nought but shelles; and un- 
profitable, because they must swim in 
wine. 

‘ Being at the court all night, in the 
morning he met a great courtier coining 
from his chamber, who, i spying him, 
said, ‘Good-morrow, M. Didimus and 
Tridimus !’ Tarlton being somewhat 
abashed, not knowing the meaning there- 
of, said, ‘ Sir, I understand you not ; 
expound, 1 pray you/— Quoth the cour- 
tier, ‘ Didimus and Tridimus is a fool 
and a knave/ — ‘ Y ou overloads me/ re- 
plied Tarlton, ‘for my backc cannot 
beare both; therefore take you the one 
and I will take the other; take you the 
knave, and I will carry the foole with me/ 

‘ There was a nobleman that asked him 
what he thought of souldiers in time 
of peace. ‘ Marry (quoth he) they are 
like chimneys in summer/ 

* There was an untliriftie gallant be- 
longing to the court, that had borrow'd 
five pounds of Tarlton ; but, having lost 
it at dice, he sent his man to him to 
borrow five pounds more, by the same 
token he owed him already five pounds. 

‘ Pray tell your master (quoth Tarlton) 
that if he will send me the token, I will 
send him the money : for who deceives 
me once, God forgive him : if twice, God 
forgive him : but if thrice, God forgive 
him, but not me, because 1 could not 
beware/ 


Extemporary Poetical Narration iu 
France.-— Pradjl announced that lie 
would improvise in French verse before 
a public company. This advertisement 
was generally considered as a mere joke ; 
the scheme appeared prodigious and pro* 
sumptuous. The trial was, however, 
made; the subject, drawu by chance 
from lots in an urn, was Columbus; 
which the young man adopted without 
a moments hesitation ; and he endea- 
voured to describe the misfortunes of 
that grand homme , loaded with irons, on 
his return from America. Uo immedi- 
ately began by putting into the mouth of 
his hero the following exclamation : 

• Miserable jouet tie la faieur lies grands ; 

Je souffre, je gonjis dans nne unit profoude ; 
.!c incurs viriime des tyrans, 

Et je viens d’aggrandir Ic inoiule* !* 

Thunders of applause interrupted the 
poet, lie proceeded : Columbus recalls 
and retraces the day when his disap- 
pointed and impatient sailors were about 
to attack their leader and terminate the 
enterprise ; he repeats tin ir addresses 
and complaints, deseiibes tin ir fury, his 
courage, his prudence and expresses all 
the joy that he experienced, when 

‘ Dus oiscaux voyaguur^ (Tune side pa&sagure 
Vinrent carusser noire inftt, 
lit le zephyr sur son aik* Ky.ere 
Apporta jusqu’a nous les pariimis dc la terre j*/ 

These lines excited an unanimous 
hurst of enthusiastic approbation, 'and 
the applause was continual to the end 
of this bold attempt. 

French Theatres . — There aie in J\urir. 
twelve regular theatres, without reckon- 
ing the minor pl.m s of amusement. In 
the departments, fifteen theatres urn con- 
stantly open ; and there are seventy, the 
companies belonging to which travel the 
theatrical circle assigned to them. Th so 
theatres employ about ‘M)00 actors and 
actresses, four hundred of whom are at 
one time at Baris, where they wait in 
hopes that fortune will favor them with 


* A miserable dupe of aristocratic favor, I 
suffer, I groan in the most gloomy darkness ♦ 
I die the victim of tyrantx, at the moment 
when 1 have extended die boundaries of the 
world. • 

•(* W andering birds came with rapid Wing 
to caress our mast, and the zephyr brought to 
us, on his light wing, [Oh what a relief !\ th^ 
perfumes of land. 
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afe cngat^imt, II to thete wa add the 
aiitho^r composes, musicians, scene- 

g ititm* mechanists, &c. it wilt he found 
at at least fifteen thousand persons 
live by the theatre: In this estimate the 
poor and the rick in hospitals, to whom 
a tenth of theatrical receipts is appro- 
priated; are not included. 

The Swinging Ladies of Guayaquil . — 
* On entering: tne governor's house (says 
captain Basil Hall) we were somewhat 
Surprised to observe the ladies in immense 
hammocks' made of a net- work of strong 
grass, dyed of various colors, and sus- 
pended from the roof, which was twenty 
feet high. Some of them were sitting, 
others reclining in their hammocks, 
with their feet, or, at least, one foot left 
hanging out, and so nearly touching the 
floor, that when they pleased, they could 
reach it with the toe, and by a gentle 
push give motion to the hammock. This 
'family consisted of no less than three ge- 
nerations : the grandmother lying at full 
length in a hammock suspended across 
one corner of the room ; the mother seated 
in another, swinging from side to side ; 
and three young ladies, her daughters, 
lounging in one hammock attached to 
hooks along the length of the room. The 
whole party were swinging away at Buch 
a furious rate, that at first we were con- 
founded and made giddy by the variety 
of motions in different directions. Wc 
suebeeded, however, in making good our 
passage to a sofa at the farther side of 
the room, though not without appre- 
hension of being knocked over by the 
way. The ladies, seeing us embarrassed, 
ceased their vibrations until the intro- 
ductions had taken place, and then 
touching the floor with their feet, swung 
off again without any interruption to the 
conversation/ 

Facility of Marriage and Divorce , — 
f An aged Indian (says Mr. Buchanan) 
observed that his countrymen had not 
only a much easier way of getting a wife 
than the whites, but were also more cer- 
tain of getting a good one; e For (said 
he In his broken English) white man 
court,— court, — may be one whole *year ! 
—may be two years before he marry !— 
well !— imay be then get very good wife 
— but may he not 1— may be very cross ! 
—Well now, suppose ctosb! scold so 
raoon as get awake in the morning ! scold 
^11 day! scold r until sleep ! — all one ; he 


must keep Am White people hme 
law forbidding throwing away wife,: he 
he ever so cross 1 must keep him always ! 
Well! how does Indian do?— Indian 
when he see industrious squaw which 
he like, he go to him, place his two fore- 
fingers dose aside each other, make two 
look like one— look squaw in the fade— 
see him smile — which is all one he says 
Yes t bo he take him home— no danger 
he be cross ! no, no ! Squaw know too 
well what Indian do if he cross 1— throw 
him away and take another ! Squaw love 
to eat meat ! no husband, no meat ! 
Squaw do every thing to please husband ! 
he do the same to please squaw! live 
happy !' 

Slavery of the Women of Stornoway . — 
Dr. Maccutfoch assures us, that f droves 
of these animals \jthe womcrT\ were col- 
lected in the neighbourhood, trudging 
into the town from the moors, with loads 
of peat on their backs. The men dig the 
peat, and the women supply the place of 
horses, being regularly trained to it. 1 
was also informed that they did actually 
draw the harrows : but this I did nqt 
witness. 

‘ There are two modes of arguing the 
question of the mill and the harrow, for 
the fair sex ; one on the broad bottom of 
utility, a principle which, among many 
great metaphysicians, forms the basis of 
all morals anil politics ; and the other on 
the principle of chivalry, which, accord- 
ing to another great metaphysician, is 
dead and gone. But I need not dilate 
on matters so obvious, except to remark 
that the chivalrous principle would be 
rather inconvenient in the Highlands, 
as there is neither time nor money to 
spend upon idolatry. That women were 
created to be looked at, is certainly a 
beautiful refinement on tjje usages of 
those savages who load them with more 
than one half of the burthen. » While 
young and pretty, it may not be very ir- 
rational, since sun, moon, stars, roses, 
and picture galleries, are nothing in the 
comparison. Stornoway is another mat- 
ter. Perhaps the division of labor is not 
Indeed very fair here; yet I know mot 
that it is much otherwise. There are no 
horses ; a man cannot dig and fish, and 
carry peat all at once, and a family can- 
not go without Are. The Stomowegian 
----- - - >—<* — 

• They are in the habit of confounding the 
masculine with the feminine personal pftttoun. 
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may fairly say with Orpheua, / what 
shall 1 do without Kuryutce?’ To be 
sure, 1 hare seen a great lazy fellow ride 
his wife across a ford ; which, I admit, 
does not look like civil and polished 
usage.' Yet so much do opinions differ 
in the world, that it is the chartered pri- 
vilege and ‘ limited service* of the wo- 
men of Holland, that they should be 
ridden into the boats by the other gender ; 
and should the horse presume to take the 
place of the grey mare on this occasion, 
it is probable that Ostend, Monniken- 
dam, and Purmerend, would not be pa- 
dded without the aid of a couple of re- 
giments of dragoons. 

* It is amusing here to consider how 
often extremes meet. Mrs. Wolstonc- 
craft and others are for the equality of 
rights. Here they are to be found, since 
equality of rights implies equality of 
duties. The Ul-used fair who* accord- 
ing to this system, would sit in the house 
of commons in one rank of life, must 
carry peat at Stornoway in another : of 
fighting, and chimney-sweeping, and the 
like equal rights, 1 need say nothing. 
But the rights of the Wolstonecraft wo- 
men are not the rights of the Stornoway 
women ; like most other rights, they in- 
clude all we desire, and exclude all we 
hate. But a female must here do what 
is allotted to her, or else matters must 
stand still, or the Highlands must be re- 
formed. Nor do 1 know that her cha- 
racter is improved or her happiness aug- 
mented, here or any where else, by read- 
ing novels, spending money in trash and 
trifles, lying in bed, paying visits, neg- 
lecting her house and children, and 
being worshiped. Yet, at the worst, 
Donald only considers his wife as an 
animal of burthen on special occasions. 
And in this he is an honester fellow than 
the heathen Athenian, with whom 1 did 
him the injustice to compare him a little 
while ago. But if she is an animal here, 
what shall we say of the Roman laws, 
which only considered her as a thing, a 
moveable, a stool ? Mahomet Inis been 
sadly calumniated* After all, he only 
said that there were no old women in 
Paradise, which is clear ; partly because 
we know very well that there is no such 
thing as an old woman, and for the better 
reason, which he gave himself, that eycry 
body becomes young who is admitted 
within its gates. As to the Roman law 
of female things, if it was Egeria who 
diotated it to Numa in the midnight 
groves, she seems to have had as little con* 


sidcration for her as 
novelists of the present day, wno^ t fqj$f 
delight seems to be to abu§ws,tlieiii f pijfh 
gender, and whom if we we jut o beupfif, 
the drawing of barrows qr turning of 
mills would be the Attest occupation for 
them. We can only hope that t^qy qo 
not speak as having a very int%i#fe 
knowlege of the propensities of any other 
portion of the sex than themselves.’ 

Rings . — Some British rings, found in 
tumuli or barrows, are large, made of 
jet, ornamented on the outside with im- 
perfect circles, which appear to have 
been formed by some hard instrument. 
They were probably worn as amulets, 
not as rings. Plain brass rings have 
been found on the fingers of skeletons ; 
and such rings, hollow, and quite plain, 
have been called Druids' rings. Rings 
of twisted brass wire also occur ; as do 
rings made of a metal like tin. Snudl 
cast black rings have been found, aipl 
are supposed to have been the old British 
money mentioned by Cicsar. Rings per- 
forated for suspension, and rings of iron, 
also occur. Rings were common among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and worn with gems 
by ladies. A Saxon ring has a Loop of 
wrought lozenges and circles alternately, 
and is inscribed Alston, bishop of Sher- 
borne ; for a ring was an indispensable 
episcopal ornament, implying marriage 
to the church. It was not uncommon 
for gold rings to have the name of the 
owner for a legend. Will, dc Belmeis 
gave^certain lands to St. Pauls Cathe- 
dral, and at the same time directed that 
Iiis gold ring, set with a ruby, should, 
with the seal, be affixed to the charter 
for ever. There also occur rings with 
two hoops interlaced (sometimes with a 
heart divided into two halves in the 
middle), used at a betrothmeiU, the 
lover putting his finger in one hoop, the 
mistress herspn the other, as love-tokens; 
rings of mere copper gilt, given for pre - 
sents to girls ; rings put upon the wed- 
ding finger, from a supposed connexion 
of a vein there with the heart ; sprinkled 
with holy water ; rings used as pri aerva- 
tives against fits, and consecrated for 
that purpose on Good Friday by the 
kings of England. In another account, 
we find three young men ’ subscribing 
sixpence each, to be nioulued into a 
ring for a young woman afflicted with a 
malady. Love rings, with the orniqe 
plant as a device, because the bending 
of the leaves was presumed to prognoa- 
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ticatc whether love was true or false, 
occur in the 15th century. The lord- 
chancellor Hatton sent to queen Eli- 
zabeth a ring against infectious air, 
c to be worn betwixt the sweet dugs* 
of her bosom. Grave persons, such as 
aldermen, used a plain broad gold ring 
upon the thumb. Gold- wire rings were 
given away at weddings, sometimes in 
large numbers. — Fosbrake's Fncyclopa > 
dta of Antiquities. 


THE BOLD DRAGOON ; 

WITH AN ELEGANT ENGRAVING. 

In the tales lately published by Mr. 
Washington Irving, there is a pleasing 
variety : some are grave and pathetic, 
others lively and humorous. The Bold 
Dragoon is of the latter description ; and 
the author ludicrously styles it a e rigma- 
role Irish romance/ The story is sup- 
posed to be related by an Irish captain, 
*who treats of the adventures of his 
grandfather. 

A dashing dragoon rides into Bruges 
on his way to the coast, makes his way 
into an inn in defiance of the garrison, 
and secures tolerable quarters by blar- 
neying the landlord, kissing his wife, 
tickling his daughter, and chucking the 
bar-maid under the chin. 

‘ In, a little while (says the narrator) 
he took complete possession of the house, 
swaggering all over it ; into the stable 
to look after his horse, into the kitchen 
to look after his supper. He had some- 
thing to say or do with every one; 
smoked with the Dutchmen, drank with 
the Germaus, slapped the landlord on 
the shoulder, romped with his daughter 
and the barmaid: — never since the days 
of Alley Croaker lmd such a rattling 
blade been seen. The landlord stared 
at him with astonishment ; the landlord's 
daughter hung her head and giggled 
whenever he came near ; and, as he 
swaggered along the corridor, with his 
sword trailing by his side, the maids 
looked after him, and whispered to one 
another, c What a proper man !’ * 

f At supper my grandfather took the 
command of the tahle-d'hot^ as* though 
he had been at home ; helped every 
body, not forgetting himself; talked with 
every one, whether he understood their 
language or npt ; and made his way into 
the intimacy of a rich burgher of Ant- 
werp, who had never been known to be 
sociable with any one during life. In 
fact he revolutionised the whole esta- 


blishment, and gave it such arouse that 
the very house reeled with it. He out- 
sat every one at table except ing the little 
fat distiller of Schiedam, who sat soak- 
ing a long time before he broke forth ; 
but, when be did, he was a very devil in- 
carnate. He took a violent affection for 
my grandfather; so they sat drinking 
and smoking, and telling stories, and 
singing Dutch and Irish songs, without 
understanding a word each other \j.hat 
cither ] j said, until the little Hollander 
was fairly swamped with his own gin 
and water, and carried off to bed, whoop- 
ing and hiccuping, and trolling the bur- 
then of a Dutch love-song/ 

Being introduced into a room sup- 
posed to be haunted, the dragoon finds 
his bed so intolerably warm, that lie 
jumps out of it, and strolls about the 
house. Returning in a statu of coolmss, 
he hears a strange noise ; but, being too 
bold to be frightened, he opens the door 
and peeps in. The sequel is thus re- 
lated : 

f A pale thin- faced fellow, in a long 
flannel gown and a tall white nightcap 
with a tassel to it, sat by the fire with a 
pair of bellows under his arm by way 
of bagpipe, from which he forced the 
asthmatical music that had bothered my 
grandfather. As he played, too, he kept 
twitching about with a thousand queer 
contortions, nodding his head, and bob- 
bing about his tasselcd nightcap. My 
grandfather thought this very odd and 
presumptuous, and was about to demand 
what business he had to play his wind 
instrument in another gentleman’s quar- 
ters, when a new cause of astonishment 
met his eye. From the opposite side of 
the room a long-backed bandy-legged 
chuir, covered with leather, and studded 
all over in a coxcombical fashion with 
little brass nails, got suddenly into mo- 
tion, thrust out first, a claw foot, then 
a crooked arm, and at length, making a 
leg, slided gracefully up to an easy chair 
of tarnished brocade, with a hole in its 
bottom, and led it gallantly out in a 
ghostly minuet about the floor. The 
musician now played fiercer and fiercer, 
and bobbed his head and his nightcap 
about like mad. By degrees the dan- 
cing mania seemed to seize upon all the 
other pieces of furniture. The antique 
long-bodied chairs paired off in couples, 
and led down a country dance ; a three- 
legged stool danced a hornpipe, though 
horribly puzzled by its supernumerary 
leg ; while the amorous tongs seised the 
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shovel round the waist, and *hltkd It into their places Hi It nothing had hip* 
aboht the room In a German waltz. In pened, ’and the musidan *wnfrfeii§ : m 
short, all the movables gdt ifc motion ; the chimney, leaving die hollows bcfdm 
pirotiOtting, hands actoss, right and left, him in his burry- Sly ^apdftpiwpv 
like no many devils, all except a great found himself seated in dm middle of * 
clothes-press, which kept curtsying and the door with die clothes-press sprlwty 
curtsying in a corner, like a dowager, ing before him, and the two mWfy 
in exquisite time to the music, being jerked off, and in his hands.' . 1 \ 

rather too corpulent to dance, or perhaps The noise made by die dragoon fri th* 
at a loss for a partner. My grandfather contest with the clothes-press alarmed 
concluded die latter to be tne reason ; so the garrison, and every one hurried to 
being, like a true Irishman, devoted to the spot. His report of the affair excited 
the sex, and at all times ready for a surprise ; but on his saying, r There 
frolic, he bounced into the room, called to never was a truer fact in, this world/ 
the musician to strike up Paddy O'Raf- all pretended to believe him ; and, as tin* 
ferty, capered up to the clothes-press, last person who Jiad dwelt in that chare- 
and seised upon two handles to lead her ber was a famous juggler who had died 
ou t: — when— whirr! the whole revel of St. Vitus' dance, he had without 
was at an end. The chairs, tables, tongs, doubt (said the landlord's daughter; in- 
and shovel, slunk in an instant as quietly feeted all the furniture. 

d^tne &rt$. 

Several publications, calculated to arc ‘‘views of some ideal sea- port, with 
please and to interest the lovers of the classical buildings on each side, the sea 
fine arts, have lately made their appoar- occupying the whole of the centre, and * 
ance. One is entitled, * British Galleries stretching away into the dim distance, 
of Painting and Sculpture, comprising a with the sun shining Aril upon it, and 
general Historical and Critical Catalogue, ships at anchor, with their bare masts 
with separate Notices of every Work of shooting up into the kindling sky, ami 
fine Art in the principal Collections.’ crossing the light so as to relieve its 
The compiler of this work is Mr. C. M. otherwise too brilliant effect/ A Music- 
Wcstmacott, who has evinced some de- Piece by Titian, and his Venus and 
gree of taste in his descriptions, but is, Adonis, are full of life, spirit, ami effect, 
we think, too much inclined to indiscri- The only specimen of Raphael's talent 
minate panegyric when be speaks of the in this collection is a portrait of pop* 
productions of the old masters. The Julius II. . The head stands Put from a 
collections to which he has devoted his rich green — such a ground as Holbein 
attention are those of the king at four of gave to some of his finest works ; and it 
his palaces, of the marquis of Stafford, displays great force and dignity. The 
Mr. Hope, &c. Another and a better figure of St. John, by Annibal Carracci, 
work is that of an anonymous amateur, is apparently deficient in correctness ami 
who, in the ‘ British Galleries of Art/ expression ; but the landscape in the 
begins with the late Mr. Angerstein's same piece is very fine, and nis Apollo 
pictures, and closes his volume with a and Silenus may be regarded as a noble 
spirited description of the theatrical gal- work, though slight and unfinished in 
lery of Mr. Matthews. Of the former the execution. Susannah and the Mders, 
collection, he says, the chief ornament is by his cousin Ludovico, may be said to 
the liaising of Lazarus, by Sebastian del excel in coloring and design, rather than 
Piombo. Jn depth and unity of expres- in force of character. The Woman taken 
sion, he says, this noble production ( may in Adultery, by Rembrandt, is 0*e of his 
claim to rank with 6ome of Raphael's most striking performances: Pouttfia'S 
finest works ; and certainly, for solemn Bacchanalian Scene breathes the go- 
grandeur of effect, it is surpassed by nuinc spirit of jolly revelry; and tpe 
none/ The figure of Lazarus, in par- Rape of the Sabines, by Rubens, la an 
ticular, is an admirable example of that animated piece, and finely colored^ but 
grand style in which none but a man of incorrect in costume; Two laUds*i|fe«s 
genius can shine j ami the^repteeentation by G. Poussin are delineated with g&t 
of liis sister has a poetical air, and a fine purity and truth of feeling, and *£»* 
expression of solemn wonder and eager by Cuvp, though less *ffkc#ve>is V<wy 
anxiety. Next in importance to this are pleasing. 

the pictures of Haude. Three of these The collection at Hampton-Court con- 
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tains— -beside the celebrated Cartoons pf^ 
Raphael, Which ofe more admired 13m 
more Closely they are ihfepocte&-%iL 
elaborate' and admirable portrait of the 
sculptor Bandinelli by Correggio, Albert 
Durer's St. Jerome, two tine heads % 
Guercino, Holbein’s Henry VIII. and 
Francis I.,: several splendid representa- 
tions of Charles I. by Vandyke, See. 

The Titian Gallery at Blenheim is 
described by the author in glowing co- 
lors ; and, as the nieces alluded to are all 
on the subject of love, his raptures arc 
natural and excusable. Other admired 
collections are properly and tastefully 
noticed ; but we reserve them for future 
consideration. 

Passing from the works of the old 
artists to those of a modern date, we are 
glad to find that our best painters and 
sculptors continue to be employed by the 
opulent patrons of art, ana at the same 
time lament that some who have real 
merit, living tOo in the metropolis, where 
talent (one would think) cannot long be 
concealed, are not sufficiently known or 
encouraged. 

In some of our provincial towns the 
artists and amateurs have tried the effect 
of a public display ; and we learn with 
great pleasure, that the exhibitions now 
open at Exeter, Carlisle, Leeds, and 
Newcastle, are duly encouraged, not only 
by a concourse of visitors, but by the 
tale of pictures, — circumstances which 
indicate an increasing taste for the pro- 
ductions of art in the country, and a just 
appreciation of the merits of its pro- 
fessors. 

Among the new engravings we meet 
with one of the lithographic class, by 
Mr. John Hayter. It represents Poki 
and his wife Liliha, inhabitants of the 
Sandwich Islands. They arc in the cos- 
tume of their country, and the manner 
in which the wife leans on the husband’s 
shoulder gives great interest to the sub- 
ject, divesting savage life of its barbarity, 
yet retaining its simplicity. The design 
is alike creditable to the good feelings 
and the talents of the artist. 

Mr. H. Meyer, the engraver, is at 
present employed upon a portrait of 


lord Byron, which, notwithstanding its 
waqtor noveby,will,we think, have the 
power to interest the p uHic,ee it is done 
from an exquisite drawing $j Holms, 
and was the last for which his lordship 
sat in this country. The beauty of the 
features, and the fine expression in this 
portrait, are not excelled by any thing 
that we have lately seen. The same 
engraver has also an excellent likeness 
of the venerable major Cartwright in 
hand, a mezzotinto print of Simpson’s 
Fighting Boys, and the Blunt Razor, 
taken from one of Bird’s humorous pic- 
tures. 

We are informed that sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s Red 'Riding-Hood, engraven 
in the line manner by Mr. Lane, will 
soon be published, and exhibit the talents 
of this young artist in the most striking 
manner. lie was a pupil of Mr. Charles 
Heatli* and gave proof, when under his 
tuition, of extraordinary talents. 

Landscape painters are now, we sup- 
pose, looking homewards after their 
summer excursions. The British Gal- 
lery is crowded with students, and we 
expect in the next month to record their 
labors, some of which afford a prospect 
of excellence. 

The French, in the mean time, are 
endeavouring to rival us in every branch 
of art ; but wc do not think that they 
excel us either in painting or in sculpture. 
In the latter branch, a new gallery has 
been opened at the Louvre, under the 
auspices of the duke d’Angouleme, and 
denominated from his title. It contains 
a number of works of art, highly inter- 
esting in themselves, and the union of 
which affords ample subject of reflection. 
There are to be seen together. the pro- 
ductions of the revival of art, and the 
performances of more modern days. One 
of the most striking of these works is 
the Diana of Gougon. We also observe a 
figure of a slave by Michael Angelo, the 
action and expression of which arc ad- 
mirable ; two groups, in which Canova 
has represented different parts of the 
story of Cupid and Psyche ; and the 
statue of Milo of Crotona, by Puget. 



The late musical festivals have been without the aid of Catalan!, the ^receipts 
Conducted with spirit, and have been of the three days nearly amounted to' 
numerously attended. The meeting of 8,000/. Mr. Charles Clarke, theorgatiisl 
the three choirs at Worcester commenced of the cathedral, was the conductor of the 
on the 10th of September; and, even performances ; and at no former meet-* 
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iag wire' s so. many fine pieces of. music 
performed more to the ittkfketkm of the 
auditors. The Messiah* which never 
wearies the votaries of religious music, 
—selections from the Creation, Samson, 
and Judas Maccabeus,— masses, an- 
thems, and other sacred pieces, — were 
performed at the Cathedral ; and a va- 
riety of Italian, English, and Sootish airs, 
enlivened or gratified the fashionable as- 
semblage at the College- Hall. Signor 
and Madame Ronzi de Begnis added 
their vocal skill and scientific powers to 
the exertions of Mrs. Salmon, Miss Ste- 
phens; and Braham; and each seemed 
to strive in friendly competition. 

At Salisbury Catalan! took the lead, 
and profited largely by her condescen- 
sion. At Portsmouth she not only dis- 
played her transcendent abilities, but 
also evinced her liberality (if a small de- 
falcation from her ample treasures may 
entitle her to that praise) by granting 
prizes at an aquaticjfc/e. At Southamp- 
ton she had two concerts, and then di- 
rected her course to other towns. 

The meeting at Norwich was on a 
grand scale, the zeal of its conductors 
being stimulated by a desire of atoning 
for its former deficiency in musical taste. 
The selections were in general judicious, 
and a strong impression was made by the 
united efforts of the performers. 

Many musical publications have ap- 
peared within the last two or three 
months ; but some are too slight and un- 
important to claim our notice. Others 
maintain a better character. 

Trois Amusement, en forme des Ca- 
prices, pour le Pianoforte, by Hummel, 
arc superior to his early compositions in 


melody a*>A exp?* 

™»ty ; yet some parts present npnetewfy 
obstacles. 

Pofacea Brittanieper it PiaaQ-fbtte, 
by C. M. von Weber, displays a ijtewfr 
ing gaiety, and almost makes the <x*ftrfc 
beat to the rhythm of its melody* 'U 
exhibits such traitB as will gratify both 
ordinary and scientific musicians. 

Vn Jour de VAutomiue , by J. B. Cro- 
mer, does not evince the usual force and 
skill of that composer ; but he cannot 
easily avoid some manifestation of taste 
and judgement. 

Le Dipart du Grenadier, a favorite 
air, with variations for the harp, by 
Naderman, is recommended by spirit 
and vivacity. 

Brilliant Variations for the Piano - 
forte, on the cavatina Ah se $ per quel 
ctiio sento, by Joseph Czerny, if they do 
not display a rich imagination, prove 
him to be a tasteful composer. 

Mollwo’s Divertimento is composed in 
an elegant cantahile manner, and will 
suit those pianists who cultivate ex- 
pression more than execution. 

The Sigh , a song composed by Att- 
wood, opens gracefully, and its seepud 
movement is energetic. A Batik Song, 
and the Indian Lover’s Song, by Night- 
ingale, possess some morn: fruition's 
canzonet, Addio Ninetta, is distin- 
guished by delicacy and elegance ; and 
the song, ' I '11 gaze on thee no more/ 
by Miles, pleases by an union of sense 
and sound. 


Hframau 


' ' URpjRY-lLANE THEA taE. 

Mb.Eelisto , leaving the neighbour- 
ing establishment undisturbed by his 
rivalry for several weeks, at length re- 
commenced, on the 23d of this month, 
his course of spirited competition. 
lectf pg 4 he l^rarUgc of Figaro as the 
Wyght forward Miss 
Gf&ilMNf a; jroi*t»g lady who had per- 
fasH Ml theatre, in the 

VQJ^iV, , . 


hope of attracting the admirers of new 
faces. Her figure is small, but not un- 
graceful ; her features are intelligent, if 
not handsome; she has a good voice, 
and her style of singing is correct. She 
was not sufficiently arch and lively for 
the character of Susannah ; but her act- 
ing seemed to please the audience, 
her singing was still more agreeable. 
After the opera, a new dmrtifsemnt w*# * 
performed by the pupils of IMto* 
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wbo moved tod danced with elegance 
ami grace* 

COVENT-GABDEN THEATRE* 

The manager of this house is straining 
every nerve to obtain the honor of a de- 
cided preference from the play-freauent- 
ittg part of the community. He re- 
opened it on the 27th of September, with 
an announcement that Der Freischwtz 
was in preparation, and would soon ap- 
pear in the grandest and most effective 
style. It is said that this piece was of- 
fered to him in the last season ; and now, 
repenting of his rejection of it, he is 
content to trace the steps of a less ex- 
alted theatrical director, — like a ship of 
seventy-four guns following the course 
of a tight little frigate, which has led 
the way to glory and success. 

This attractive piece, on the 14th of 
this month, showed precisely how much 
(in the play-house phrase) tne house will 
hold. It came forth with the added 
title of the Black Huntsman of Bohemia, 
and with some changes in the plot. The 
chief alteration is, that Killian, the suc- 
cessful peasant, is selected by CaspaT as 
the instrument of his vengeance, instead 
of his brother huntsman, and assists him 
in the casting of the magic bullets. The 
incidents which lead to the catastrophe 
are also altered ; and the trial shot, be- 
fofe it destroys the guilty Caspar, strikes 
the bride, but fails to do her any injury 
in consequence of a wreath of white 
roses, the gift of a pious hermit, the 
wearer of which was to be absolutely 
safe from all disasters and perils. Miss 
Paton, although she labored under in- 
disposition, was in fine voice, and, in the 

g rand scene of the second act, displayed 
cr musical attainments to great advan- 
tage. This composition, which is both 
long and difficult of execution, was much 
admired, and deservedly received a full 
tribute of applause. Pearmanin Rodolph, 
(or Wilhelm, as be is here called), had 
less to do than he had at the English 
Opera-house ; but he took considerable 
pains, and gave several songs with spirit 
1 and good taste. Bennet was rather dull 
and te^ous in Caspar ; but ho played 
the incantation scene with his accustomed 
• $lanchard and Keeley are also 
entitled to favorable notice. Tne former 
V a pleasant Boniface, and the latter 
ft M Ver y F> od drunken scene, to which 
he did ample justice. 


Of the music of this piece we b|Ve 
sufficiently spoken on former occasions ; 
but what shall we say of the scenery, ami 
more especially of the incantation scene ? 
A circle is drawn, round which, whilst 
the operations of magic are performed, 
is assembled all that is hdMble to sight 
and terrible to imagination: Such a 
varied throng of monsters might excite 
the envy or a Pidcock or a Bullock. 
We have not only glaring wolves and 
empty tigers, toads which spit fire, and 
serpents crawling and erect; ravens, 
which flap their sooty wings, and vul- 
tures brandishing their beaks ; but we 
have Death in his proper person— an 
animated skeleton, supplied (as we sup- 
pose) from the anatomical larder of Mr. 
Brookes, leading the celebrated Siv of 
Milton, as his consort and bride. Whilst 
all this takes place below, the clouds, 
open, and show us a hunt in the air, dogs 
balking, horses trampling, and whips 
cracking, after the example of the best 
tally-ho ! Nor is this enough : the gates 
of Pandacinonium are thrown off their 
hinges, and in the language of the poet, 
'Opening hell spits wild-fire at your 
head/ W c had often thought that tncrc 
was no arcus so hot and terrible as that 
in which Don Juan is broiled alive : but 
one still more horrible appears to have 
been discovered for the unhappy Caspar, 
to whom the manager shows no mercy. 
Having amused ourselves with these re- 
marks, we arc perfectly serious when we 
say, that the scenery and machinery of 
this piece deserve the highest commenda- 
tion. Every thing is liberally but ju- 
diciously done ; and all the append it g( *; 
are characterised by such a bold defiance 
of expense, that the public, for whose 
gratification this attempt was made, 
ought to remunerate the proprietors by 
flocking to the house. 

The revival of the Mountaineers fur- 
nished the theatrical critics with an op- 
portunity of comparing Mr. Charles 
Kemble's performance of Octavian with 
his brothers representation of that 
strange character. In some of the 
scenes he manifested just discrimination 
and great energy ; but in others he was 
evidently inferior to the highly-gifted 
actor for whom, we believe, the cha- 
racter was originally written. Miss F 
H. Kelly played the shbrt but interest- 
ing part of Floranthe, not merely tyith 
talent, but in an improved style: There 
was scarcely a trace of tome o/fWiisive 
mannerisms which shoWeMerftty awl 
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tactually labored to correct. Her voice, 
which is rich in variety and melody, was 
better governed. There is great tender- 
ness in her tones, when they .are un- 
forced and natural — that is, when she 
neither strains them too high, nor de- 
scends too low* In the passages which 
rise above the ordinary level, she dis- 
played feeling and energy. f>ora Mr. 
Duruset no great, degree of vivacity was 
expected ; but*, though the vis comica pf 
the younger Bannister, the original re- 
presentative of Sadi, did not appear in 
the present performer, he endeavoured, 
not without success, to be lively and 
animated ; and his singing was unob- 
jectionable. His fair companion, Miss 
hove, was a pleasing Agnes. Miss 
Lacy, as Zorayda, had little to do ; but 
that little she did well. The V irolet of 
Mason was coldly correct ; the Kilmal- 
lock of Connor was humorously charac- 
teristic ; the Lope Tocho of Blanchard 
richly comic. 

the haymarket theatre. 

. Managers ought to be good judges 
©f the merits of dramatic pieces; but 
they sometimes err in their decisions, 
and at other times are influenced by 
strong recommendations to bring for- 
ward new pieces which they cannot se- 
riously approve. Two novelties — a farce 
of one act, and an opera of two acts— 
have been lately produced at this house. 
The former piece was truly farcical, and 
not composed in that style or manner 
which would amuse the lovers of genuine 
pleasantry. It was called Birds without 
Feathers; but thefirst representation of 
it was also the last ; for the Audience 
would not suffer the proprietor (the pun 
forces itself upon us) to feather his nest 
wit.h it. In a case of this kind, it is un- 
necessary to detail the plot, or to speak 
of the acting. 

The opera was styled Hide and Seek 
—a quaint title, borrowed from an old 
sport or diversion. As it was not abso- 
lutely condemned, it has been repeated, 
and may perhaps survive to the end of 
the season. The principal characters were 
represented by Liston, Williams, Mel- 
rose, . Miss Kelly, and Mrs. T. Hill. 
The first-mentioned comedian, who la- 
bored under t a severe hoarseness, ad- 
mitted that he liad not done justice to 
hi&p^rt; hut lie played it as well as it 
deserved to be performed. Mrs. Hill 
wore, pantaloons, and figured as a run- 
W pqge toa noUeraan : she acted with 


pleasing vivacity. Mis* Kelly, thf Fhp 
of the evening, was at once an oqieCt^f 
lpve to three individuals— a lord, * gar- 
dener, and a page ; but the last was the 
accepted lover. 

Miss Kelly has played Laura in Sweet- 
hearts and wives, and also Lydi* Lan- 
guish in the Rivals, with cnnsjulciahlo 
effect. On the representation of 
medy, Mr. Raymond, from the Birming- 
ham theatre, attempted the pattofhw- 
land— a character not very pleasing Ju 
itself, and which seems to require the 
most experienced judgement to reconcile 
the spectator to suspicions and inquie- 
tudes so unreasonable as those in which 
perverse sentimentality delights to in- 
dulge. 

Mr. Duff, from Edinburgh, was the 
new David of this piece ; ami he bustled 
through the part in a creditable manner. 

For the benefit of Madame Vestris, 
who acted Mrs. Ford, while Mrs. Gar- 
rick was the other Merry Wife, Dowton 
personated the amorous and witty knight. 
This performer is always respectable, 
and sometimes excellent ; but he did not 
infuse iuto the character that richness of 
humor which it demands. Cooper well 
delineated the jealousy of Ford, and 
Master Slender found an able repre- 
sentative in Harley. 

A gentleman of the name of Ilamhlin 
has personated Hamlet at this house. 
He obtained some credit by performing 
this character while he was at Drury- 
lanc Theatre, upon a pressing occasion^— 
the sudden illness, we believe, of Mr. 
Kean ; and if he will seriously endeavour 
to avoid an affectedly pompous style of 
utterance and carriage, although he inay 
not succeed in the first walk of tragedy, 
he will he very useful in the second. 
The erroneous deportment which we 
mention was most conspicuous in the 
first part of the plav, when it prepared 
the house in fact for such a failure as 
his performance by no means amounted 
to. Upon the whole, he has faculties 
for the stage, and a good deal of his 
Hamlet was respectable. Ho went 
through the scene m the foqrth act with 
the queen very decently, and in the last 
scene also he played with some effect. 
The objection to his success in the load- 
ing parts of tragedy is his w4nt, aa fkr 
as we can fudge from one performance, 
of the higher qualities widen business 
of that calibre demands. His voice 1% 
not of the best possible order ; his action 
is stiff and pantomimes; he evidently 
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HuMti tbe power of i? upwiing vigowar 

ta bd mtibmi well pftpiuw than wee 
illelktild. - 1 

*. THE ENGLISH OPEEA-HOUSE. 

» i v - . in f »:f - 1 ' ! 

The liberality and spirit of Mr* Ar- 
nsld, and his Compliance with the pre- 
vailing taste of ihe town, ensured hnn a 
successful season. * The fine music and 
delightful horrors of Der Freischutz, 
and the imitative and versatile powers of 
Matthews, regularly filled the house. 
The last performance was for the benefit 
of Mr. Broadhurst, whose great merit in 
the ballad style, and readiness to exert 
his vocal talents in the cause of charity 
at public social meetings, have justly 
rendered him popular. 

THE MINOR THEATRES. 

The rage for horror may be expected 
to influence the operations of the minor 
establishments, as the force of example, 
on the part of superiors, is usually com- 
manding. Der Freischutz hAs been ex- 
hibited at the Surrey and West London 
theatres in a good style, and, in that of 
the Adelphi, a bold attempt has been 
made to amuse the town in a still more 
horrible manner, as will appear from the 
following account of the drama of Val- 
mondi. Kelmar, a profligate nobleman, 
is anxious to release himself from a 
compact into which he has entered with 
a fiend, by engaging some one to accept 
the boon of immortality and boundless 
wealth, in lieu of himself; for on no 
other condition can he rid himself of a 
charmed existence, which is to him the 
source of unutterable agony, since, al- 
though not subject to mortality, he is 
condemned to endure all the pangs, both 
bodily and mental, that the demon 
chooses to inflict on him. Accident leads 
him to the cottage of Valmondi, a ruined 
gambler, and a man now rendered de- 
sperate, by aeeing his wife expire before 
his eyes for want. Kelmar avails him- 
self of this opportunity, and his offer is 
not rejected, although it costs Valmondi 
some struggles to accede to the terms. 
At midnight both repair to the burying- 
ground of a ruined abbey in tbe neigh- 
bourhood, and there Kelmar makes the 
necessary preparations for the comple- 
tion of the treaty. A scene of dreadful 
sorcery now commences : the shrouded 
wad start fromtaesepulchree, and thetre- 


mendouiform^ the fiend bimsatfnrbei. 
VMttdbdi would now recede; but ibis 
tot late,*nd he is compelled to prostrate 
himself before the demon* while Kel- 
mar, thus released from his contract, 
expires. The hero now determines to 
silence the reproaches and terrors of his 
conscience, by reveling in all the grati- 
fications which his wealth affords nim ; 
but the persecuting fiend haunts him in 
the midst of his pleasures, and makes 
him the minister of his base and atro- 
cious purposes. This maHgnant being 
commands him to seduce Elvina* and, 
for that purpose^ bestows on him a 
charmed rose, which will so overpower 
her virtue, as to induce her to quit her 
hitherto-beloved Albert, and abandon 
herself to Valmondi. The latter, how- 
ever, resolves to marry her, hoping that 
the demon will not interfere to prevent 
this design ; and a grand nuptial festival 
takes place, undisturbed by tne infernal 
persecutor, until the priest approaches 
to give his nuptial benediction, and then 
the fiend, and other horrible forms, sud- 
denly appear, and the ceremony is sus- 
pended. Valmondi is now arrested by 
the Inquisition, and sentenced to perish, 
but he is rescued by the fiend at the very 
place of execution. He is now urged 
by that terrible being to blacker crimes : 
he murders Elvina's father, and is about 
to destroy the lady herself, when he is 
ultimately carried off by the fiend to his 
doom. From this sketch it wiU be seen 
that the piece is not devoid of interest, 
and contains some effective situations; 
and no expense seems to have been 
spared in getting it up. The i recantation 
scene is pushed to the extremity of hor- 
ror ; the sudden appearance of the fiend 
at the nuptials is well managed; the 
procession of the auto-da-fe is a splendid 
pageant; and the closing scene seems 
one sheet of vivid fire. Some comic 
scenes are introduced by way of relief, 
in which Reeve, as a drunken old warder 
of the baron's castle, bears an important 
part. 

The Olympic house was lately re- 
opened With eclat. All at Coventry was 
the first piece. A pleasing ballet, called 
Hydrophobia, was then brought forward, 
in which there was some excellent dan- 
cing. This was followed by the Exeter 
Mm, or Five Hours at Longs, in which 
the plot and incidents are excellently 
wound up. Mr. M'Donough, as Old 
Credulous, depicted the easy, but anx- 
ious old gentleman, with cbuch talent. 
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Haitianwu «piritttl a»>d eiMT^tin kts 
eoiuieplio^^Yetifl^Crddcilautf; VMag, 
as lib umatr i toyed well, but would 
appear mars in character if lie did net 
drees better than hw mister; dndtok 
mere justice to Buckingham to observe, 
that he ia a tower of strength to the 
company, and always seams * at home' 
with the audience. 

At the Surrey Theatre, the entertain- 
ments are well conducted. The Kcenba , 
or the Indian Pirate's Vessel, has been 
found particularly attractive. The 
scenery is good, and the various sections 
of the ships are exhibited with great fide- 
lity : the story seems to excite consider- 
able interest ; and the acting is superior 
to that of the Coburg establishment. 

At Sadler’s Wells, the season has been 
protracted beyond the usual period, not 
only because it has been very successful, 
but perhaps alio because the proprietor 
is disposed to linger on the spot as long 
as he conveniently can before the demo- 
lition of the house, for which, we un- 
derstand, orders will soon be given, with 
a view to die erection of a more elegant 
and commodious fabric. Some melo- 
dramatic pieces, not destitute of merit, 
have been performed during this season, 
and, the aquatic scenes connected with 
them have been very effective. - The 
best comedian at thisnouse is Mr. Vale, 
who, like Mr. Keeley, may be tempted 
by his popularity to look forward to a 
higher engagement. 

SOUTHAMPTON THEATRE. 

We me nothin the habit of taking no- 
theatres; but we are induced to record, 
m an event of some importance, the last 
public efforts of a celebrated singer. Mr. 
ludedon made his debut on the South- 
ampton stage forty years ago, in conse- 
quence of die strong recommendation of 
a'gentleman who had heard him sing in 
private. The songs which he now ae- 
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kbrated duet of Alfa Wei 
Bolton), and Then farewell 'roytrim* 
bmhtfW 

vocalism of an infirm eld mm s we shali 
merely observe that his ainghW stowed 
what he once could do. Them WtS 
something very affecting, and perhaps 
pleasing, in the contrast (in die duet) 
between his voice quivering* andin wont 
of breath to fill it, yet adu manly, and 
that of Mr. Bolton, youthful and foil of 
cadence and execution. It is unneces- 
sary to say that he was rapturously ap- 
plauded, and that the duet was encored. 
After the last song he addressed the au- 
dience nearly as follows :*—* Ladies and 
gentlemen, — It is with the sincerest feel- 
ings of gratitude that I stand before you 
this evening, to return you my heartfelt 
thanks for the distinguished patronage 
you have conferred on me. In mis town, 
and on these boards, 1 first appeared as a 
singer'; and the encouragemen t I then re- 
ceived from you proved, I may sav, my 
passport to fame. Since that period I have 
passed through many vicissitudes — I 
nave served his majesty in many engage- 
ments ; and there is not a ship in the 
navy, nor are there many towns in the 
country, that I have not sung in ; but 
still your early liberality has never been 
effaced from my memory. It is now six 
years since I left the stage ; bufit has 
always been my wish to appear once 
more before you. Age, sicaness, and 
infirmities, have altered me much from 
what I once was ; but I have always 
done my best to please my kindest pa- 
trons ; and, while 1 live, I shall never 
forget the support and encouragement I 
have received from the inhabitants of 
Southampton/ 

The veteran then retired amidst loud 
acclamations, mingled with sensations 
of regret. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

EVENING SBBSS. 

Rqund dress of ruby-colored gossamer satin, faced down each side with a roufou 
en serpentine ; between each wave rosettes of ruby-colored riband. At the hem of 
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surmounted by branches of embossed palm, in gr*t 
tk Naples. Thebody finished e» beguine, with rouleaux -ra serpeniime to ear* 
^^nM mdlh the Skirt ; • short stefevra ornamented in the same maimer* with a row 
of bkmdnext the elbow. Failing tucker o# |pioiid» The hair arranged very etose, 
end ornamented in the modern Imliaustyfewiriubowsof ruby riband and pearls, 
Bttr-Mngrand neddaee of rabies, and a long gold chain worn beneath thenecklaoe. 
Bracelet* ^correspond. 


* CAEBTAGE DBE6S* 

frstachio-colorcd pelisse of gros de Naples , with rouleaux in slight wtvings of 
satin down the front, and one broader rouleau over the hem. Sleeves close to the 
arm, and full mancherons. Austrian hat of black satin, lined with pink, and large 
black ostrich feather, with bows of black satin. Black satin slippers, and Limerick 
gloves. 

The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, Par tman- square. 


MONTHLY CALENOAB OF FASHION. 

Notwithstanding tbe early appearance 
of f winter s icy reign/ we must only 
look for those who had migrated to the 
different summer watering-places, to dll, 
at present, the metropolis. The splendid 
country mansion, the ancient halls and 
castles, still boast tbe presence of their 
nolde owners; whence, perhaps, only 
very few will emerge till after Christ- 
mas* 

Yet there are those arrived who are 
votaries of fashion ; there are, indeed, a 
few individuals, that term-time has 
obliged to quit their favorite retreats be- 
fore they wished. When parliament as- 
sembles, we shall assuredly have a few 
families of rank amongst ub ; and those 
who are employed in the adornment of 
' tbe female form are eager to welcome 
their patronesses with every novelty that 
fancy may suggest 

The mountain doke, formed of a va- 
luable Cacbemire shawl of a small pat- 
tern, on a bright but chaste colored 
ground, lined with rose-color, and 
trimmed with a beautiful bordering of 
the fur of the black lynx, has been 
just completed for a lady of high fa- 
shion, and forms the most splendid 
out-door envelope for the carriage we 
have yet seen. These clokes, which 
are of silk of all colors, are an im- 
provement *ou the Venetian wrap worn 
last winter, and are tykely to be in great 
estimation : they are rendered more con- 
venient than the Venetian clokes, by % 
their being made with arm-holes,*— not 
iytfc&t this improves their warmth; and 


they ought to be, we think, exclusively 
for the carriage, the close pelisse being 
so much more adapted for the winter 
promenade: nevertheless these clokes, 
made of dark and unobtruding colors, are 
worn by many ladies who are fond of 
pedestrian exercise. The pelisses are 
rather more ornamented than they were 
during the summer. Satin rouleaux, 
bias folds, and narrow bounce trim- 
mings, constitute the chief embellish- 
ments. Of the rouleaux there are gene- 
rally three rows, which are of satin, the 
same color as the levantine or gros de 
Naples pelisse. The busts are now lightly 
ornamented, either with embossed fo- 
liage or braiding. The collars are nar- 
row, and do not stand up, and are sur- 
mounted by a French ruff of lace, or an 
embroidered muslin Maltese collar, or 
one d la Vandyck , with very sharp points. 

Leghorn hats are still worn for the 
morning walk: they are much dimi- 
nished in size; they are trimmed with 
very large bows of broad striped riband, 
with strings of the Bame* Bonnets of 
white gros de Naples are trimmed with 
a very broad blond at the edge: such 
bonnets have neither feathers nor flow- 
ers, except in the carriage, butare simply 
ornamented with a bow of white satin ri- 
bandon the left side. Afew Leghorn bon- 
nets are still seen in the present thinly- 
scattered carriages : they are very wide in 
front, with a full group of ostrich white 
feathers, and tied on the left side under 
the chin with white riband/ Feathers, 
as is ^ual at this time of tHe yesr. are 
more .ft favor than flowers; hut black 
with colored flowers, tne boiihet 
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lined with amber, hare already been 
seen, and it is expected they will be 
soon in universal favor : they are worthy 
of patronage, for nothing can be more 
becoming, or more appropriate to the 
winter season. The hats and bonnets are 
now no longer worn with the strings and 
lappets floating, but are tied under the 
chin with either of these appendages. 

The bias folds at the borders of dresses 
daily lose favor : ladies prefer puffings, 
small flounces, and ornaments detached 
from each other, such as groups of lotos 
leaves, vine leaves, stars, and shamrocks. 
When the trefoil of the latter is well 
marked out and highly embossed, it has 
a very beautiful effect. Points of satin 
on dresses of colored gros de Naples , 
the points herissfs , are much In favor ; 
but a beautiful tabinet gown of a vermi- 
lion-color, made for the in-door costume 
of a lady of title, chiefly has excited our 
admiration by its ornaments. Three nar- 
row flounces, in very decided festoons, 
finish the border of the skirt : at each 
point that forms the festoon is a fluted 
strap of satin, which seems to catch it 
up, and from this depend two elegantly 
wrought tassels, upheld by silk cordon. 
The corsage is made plain, exactly to fit 
the shape, and the sleeves long: the 
dress is partially low, and a colcrctte- 
pclerinc of muslin, richly embroidered, 
falls over the top of the bust. A silk 
dress of pale olive-green figured gros de 
Naples is trimmed much in the same 
manner, only that the flounces do not 
fall over each other, but are distinct, 
and each flounce headed by a satin rou- 
leau three shades darker than the dress. 
The bust, too, instead of being plain, is 
ornamented in a stomacher fashion, with 
straps across. Ball dresses are of crepe 
lisse, ornamented with light rouleaux of 
white satin, placed en limegon, or in ser- 
pentine wavings on the skirt, and have a 
trimming of the same down each side, 
that gives to the dress the semblance of 
a tunique robe: the sleeves are very 
short and full, and are trimmed with rou- 
leaux to answer those on the petticoat. 
When the weather is fine, the morning 
carriage dress is generally white muslin 
or cambric : for walking, silks, tabinets, 
and colored bombazines, are much in re- 
quest. Narrow tucks, bias folds, and 
narrow flounces, set on in scallops, and 
falling over each other, are at present the 
favorite trimmings. The long sleeves are 
all made very full from the shoulder to the 
elbow, to which from the wrist the ful- 


ness is confined by straps or bracelet*, 
according to the stylo ofdness. 
lored bombazine dresses, as they .$m 
confined to the mornings promenade 
in-door costume, are made high, iti«tmed 
with bias folds in a novel way,- ft* ibv 
folds seem to entwine within each other: 
the sleeves and body are made very 
plain, the former surmounted by man- 
cherons a la Biscayenne . A muslin col- 
lar with Vandyck points, trimmed with 
lace, falls over the bust, and is as broad 
as a Spanish tippet ; this looks extremely 
well on a dark though bright winter co- 
lor, such as ruby, bright geranium, ur 
cornflower-blue. A flat puckering of 
gauze houillonne has been seen on some 
evening dresses; it has a monotonous 
effect, but is relieved by two narrow 
flounces of blond next the bem. 

Young ladies, both married and single, 
still appear with tlieir hair elegantly dis- 
posed, with very little ornament. A moat 
beautiful turban for half-dress has boon 
very lately invented for matronly belles, 
called the Apollo turban : it is of a rich 
glossy silk, the prevailing color that of 
the sun, varied with stripes of bright and 
suitable colors : ribands of the same pat- 
tern and tints float on each shoulder ; 
but the manner in which this head- 
dress is disposed, so becoming and unique, 
it is almost impossible to describe: totally 
different either from the French or Ma- 
dras turban, it encircle* the hair in 
front in tasteful puckerings, anti is pe- 
culiarly suitable to a round face : with 
the addition of beads, and a small plum- 
age of white feathers, it make* a charm- 
ing evening head-dress. Dress hats of 
black velvet, formed in the ityle of fa 
reine Marguerite , and crowned with 
white feathers, are expected to be a fa- 
vorite coiffure at dress parties ; and Rus- 
sian caps of the same material* will pre- 
vail much, it is expected, at the theatres 
and at dinner parties. The undress cor- 
nettes and caps show much invention ; 
the former are greatly improved in shape : 
they are chiefly ornamented with richly 
‘striped riband. The caps are tastefully 
trimmed with blond, satin, and a pro- 
fusion of flowers ; but they are well dis- 
posed, and do mot appear as if there 
were too much of them. , 

The favorite colors for bonnet*, tur- 
bans, and ribands, arelapis-blue, umber, 
sun-color, and young holly lea&givru. 
For pelisses and dresses, roBe-colofi olive- 
green, vermilion, and pistachio. 
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NODES PARISIENNES. 

A seven months* mourning, though 
the order may be confined to the court, 
certainly causes the French fashions at 
present to wear rather a mournful ap- 
pearance : for, as the people in all nations 
are generally stfafced*y|thA court, so*h# 
mourning in France is very federal. 

The order for the first three months 
is very rigid to the old letter ; yet the 
ladies begjiu already to innovate. White 
dresses with black ornaments have ap- 
peared at the Champs Elys&js and other 
public walks : the hats are, however, of 
black crape, and are ornamented with 
black feathers or flowers. Presses of 
black Cachemire, enriched with braid- 
ing, are worn by many ladies belonging 
to the court, when in ordinary costume ; 
and their black satin hats are covered 
with crape ; they have very low crowns 
and broad brims. 

The dress toques are of black crape, 
and made in the form of a diadem : they 
are ornamented with a plume of black 
feathers placed on one bide. 


Silks of grey, striped with black, are 
much worn by those who do not, and 
who are not obliged to attend to the 
court orde r. Every child is put in mourn- 
ing ; and though it retains its white 
blouse frock, yet £he sash,|gfcv#s, and 
ribands on the Leghorn bale Are black. 

The hats otigi4s$le Nupty are trimmed 
with crape, in bias, and sometimes a little 
fichu of crape is placed on these hats : 
the bonnets are generally of crape, though 
a few. have appeared of grosde Naples, 
but (hey are chiefly wl^ite, with black 
trimmings. 

Rich silks are trimmed with foliage, 
in satin, and those that are slight with 
vine-leaves, &c. in grots de Naples, 

The pelisses are bordered with four 
rows of bias folds of crape, headed with 
satin ; and many dresses arc trimmed 
in the same way from the waist to the 
skirt, down each side of the front ; so 
that when the dress is high it appears 
like a pelisse. 

White hats with black feathers, and 
ornaments of dead gold, have been seen 
at the theatres. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

11 1 Tn J jP r P luin ^ f dramatic sketch, is too dull and prolix for admission. We 

therest ^ ^ tolerablc 8cene; but that wiU uot atone for the insipidity of 

An * Old Reader* recommends a revival of the patterns for various kinds of 
work; but, as they were discontinued when every one became weary of them, we 
are not inclined to adopt this advice. Another correspondent may wish for a re- 
storatton of acrostics, charades, and rebuses ; and a tliird, as wise and learned as the 
Ufddieader, , may offer difierent suggestions, of which, however, we muBt iudjrc ac- 
cording to their real worth. 9 J B 

Nothing can be more unpoetical than the f VerseB of a Youthful Poet/ 

e , , c Advice of a Brother to a Y ounger Sister* is merely such as a very young 

schoolgirl might suggest to herself from the stores of her own mind, * 

refrain ^ " 0t 8uit ° Ur mi8CeUany { but w “W* 1 

* Oh ! then, sweet aaint, one law decree, * 

To rule my future destiny. 

And say— we 'll always strive to sever, 

And-part to kiss— so kiss for ever.' 

The f Stanzas written in the Country* are <not rejected. t 1 


^EnsATuM.— In the SiJflth page, read simplicity of instead o f,potwr* 
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REMINISCENCES OF OTHER DAYS. 

Without understanding a single iota 
of heraldry, a dry and apparently unin- 
viting study, I allow that many things 
connected with it are exceedingly inter- 
esting ; the cause and origin of family 
devices, for instance, and the slight and 
often fanciful circumstances which have 
occasioned the adoption of arms now 
doublv valued for their antiquity, and 
cherished as a mark of nobility of birth. 
Involved in obscure terms difficult to be 
remembered by, those who have not been 
initiated in the science, comparatively 
few people bestow a thought upon the re- 
liques of extinct families, which, in an 
emblazoned window, a ruined monu- 
ment, or a vulgar sign-post, still struggle 
against the oblivious hand of time. If 
the members of the College of. Heralds 
would furnish us with a work upon the 
subject, it might be found both useful 
and entertaining, for copious stores of 
information lie open to them; and, 
though perhaps the necessity of finding 
appropriate crests and coats of arms for 
knights , and esquires of yesterday may 
render their offices any thing but a sine- 
cure, still in these piping times of peace 
they are not called upon for the perilous 
services which formerly exposed them to 
great danger, and may therefore devote 
themselves to the collection of anecdotes, 
illustrative of heraldry, and connected 
with the heroes of otner days, which, 
if divested of musty genealogies, so 
frequently the darling themes of anti- 

roi. v. 


quaries, would give a new charm to the 
historic page, so generally regarded by 
the youth of both sexes as a task rather 
than as a source of instruction and de- 
light. 

The signet-ring common to every 
country and every age from the seal of 
Solomon, may be considered as the origin 
of heraldic devices ; but it was not until 
the thirteenth century that famiUes 
adopted armorial bearings— an innova- 
tion which arose partly from tourna- 
ments, wherein the champions wcAi di* 
stinguished by fantastic devices, and 
partly from the crusades, in which expe- 
ditions a multitude, composed of Various 
nations and languages, stood in need of 
some visible token to denote the banners 
of their respective chiefs. Thomas earl 
of Lancaster, grandson to Henry IIL, 
presents the earliest specimen amid our 
monumental remains in which the hel- 
met is surmounted by a crest: it soon be- 
came inseparable from knighthood, and 
it is now the mark of gentle lineage. 
Carved in wood and stone, moulded in 
iron, copper, or the precious metals, and 
embroidered in silk and silver, the arms 
of a nobleman were erected over the gates 
of his castle, engraven upon his shield, 
and borne before him on his banners ; 
and they also formed the principal orna- 
ments of his coat of mail (u may be 
seen in Dr. Meyrick’s splqpdia boot: on 
ancient armour), and were emblazoned 
on the satin scarf or mantle which bs 
wore over his steel-clad limbs. Tne 
badge of each baron Wks assumed not 
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eply by, his feudal vassals, but by the 
ydqnger'brahches of his family, ana by a 
ijumeroui retinue of knights and gentle- 
men, .who were proud to enroll them- 
selves in his service and exhibit his li- 
vely., The fetter was a courtesy which 
even monarch^ would sometimes extend 
to th&r subjects. Richard II., we are 
informed, appeared more than once in 
the liveries of his uncles, John of Ghent 
and Thomas of Woodstock, and his at- 
tachment td his mother’s family led him 
to adopt the badge of the Hollands, 
which is now only preserved upon his 
monument, erected in the abbey of West- 
minster by the generous piety of Henry 
V., and upon the signs of provincial inns, 
where the white hart, encircled with a 
coronet and a chain of gold, is often to 
be seen, though very few, as they gaze 
upon the assurance which it gives of 
hospitable entertainment within, bestow 
a single thought upon its origin. The 
friends of the murdered monarch, and 
more particularly the old countess of Ox- 
ford, mother to the king’s ill-starred fa- 
vorite, industriously circulated this che- 
rished device to keep alive the remem- 
brance of Richard in the bosoms of his 
faithful subjects, and it was worn and 
openly displayed during the reign of 
Henry IV., from whose time it has de- 
scended to us. The silver swan, en- 
circled with a diadem, also a common 
sign, is a memorial of Edward prince of 
Wafes, the unhappy victim to the am- 
bition of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster. Before the battle of Blore- 
Heath, the queen his mother distributed 
this device, carved in silver, to the gen- 
tlemen of Cheshire ; and we arc told that, 
animated byHhis mark of royal favor, 
they bore undauntedly the fierce brunt 
of the engagement, and the flower of 
their chivalry perished on the spot. Cor- 
rupted and vulgar as the names of many 
of our houses of public entertainment 
now are, there are very few whieh can- 
not be traced to some political event of 
importance, or to noble families whose 
patronage the landlords originally sought 
to obtain, or whose memory they desired 
to perpetuate. The red lions, blue boars, 
green dragons, and similar anomalies, 
are evidently derived from heraldic de- 
vices. The white rose was the cogni- 
sance of tEdmund of Langley, the red 
that of Jolla of Ghent; and as, during 
the civil wars, the whole kingdom was 
fhvided between the rival houses, and 
*ach rose worn #s a signal of defiance in 


every town and village of the disunited 
realm, it is not surprising that these 
signs should be of common occurrence, 
or that, as the Yorkists or Lancas- 
trians prevailed, a crown would be raised 
above the emblem of either faction. The 
Bull and Mouth, in Alderegate-strcet, 
commemorated the capture of Boulogne, 
by the arms of Henry VIII.; and, 
though now an unintelligible hierogly- 
phic, originally signified the mouth of 
Boulogne harbour, — a device extremely 
popular in London at that period, as the 
people still dreamed of conquests in 
France, and hoped to emulate the vic- 
tories of Crccy and of Azincourt. 

Whilst upon the subject of sign-posts, 
it may not be deemed irrelevant to re- 
mark the great superiority of taste and 
classical allusion displayed by the inn- 
keepers over their less erudite neigh- 
bours. In the olden times every shop in 
London was distinguished by its sign : 
these devices, derived from the trade of 
the occupant, had the merit of being ap- 
propriate, and this is the highest com- 
mendation which they can claim. The rest 
were utterly contemptible, absurd non- 
descripts rendered extravagantly gaudy 
by paint and gilding : they exhibited Sa- 
racens’ heads with gilt hair, and mon- 
strous chimeras of all hues and fancies ; 
they were very large and supported by 
iron work which often weighed five hun- 
dred pounds. It was discovered, that in 
addition to the horrid noise made by the 
creaking and flapping of these signs in a 
high wind, they obstructed the free cir- 
culation of air, and thereby contributed 
to render the city unwholesome, which 
caused them to be circumscribed in their 
dimensions by the judicial authorities, 
or wholly abolished. From these, or 
their remains, no historical reminis- 
cences can be drawn to awaken feelings 
of pity or of veneration in the heart of 
the spectator ; but we are interested in 
some of the paintings and sculptures over 
the gates of inns, which silently trans- 
mit to posterity talcs of former times, 
and which have survived the rage for no- 
velty, so fatal to the frail monuments, of 
forgotten glories. We love these old re r 
liques of other days* The dun oow of the 
famous Guy is seen with pleasure j an<l 
ItobinHootf loungingidly under the shad? 
of some gnarled oak, though styled by 
modern ignorance the Green Man, is stifi 
the stout earl of Huntingdon, the bold 
outlaw of the tyrant John, and the calr 
Iant lover of sweet maid Marian, tyc 
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permit newly established inns to take 
new signs, provided that these shall be 
the si#w of the times ; but we are .not 
willing to allow even the duke of Wel- 
lington to usurp the place of the king of 
Prussia, or marshal Blucher to super- 
sede marshal Saxe. The history of sign- 
posts would be exceedingly entertain- 
ing ; a great fund of interesting informa- 
tion would be elicited by the researches 
of the learned; and many devices, which 
now puzzle the curious, would be found 
to contain a moral extracted from the 
base uses to which the proudest honors 
may be degraded, and the vanity hu- 
man exertions to preserve the chronicle 
of mere grandeur. The chequers painted 
in flaring red and blue, so universally 
daubed on the portals of ale-houses, were 
borrowed from the armorial bearings of 
a family to which one of our monarchs 
granted a certain^ portion of the duty 
upon all publicans’ licences. Margaret 
Of Anjou, queen to Henry VI., took the 
daisy for her device, in allusion to her 
name ; and, though it was afterwards 
abandoned for the rose of the Plantage- 
nets, on her first arrival in England, we 
are told the nobles and knights of the 
land were so much delighted with this 
modest emblem, that they placed it amid 
the waving plumes of their jeweled 
crests. In Drayton's epistles are the 
following lines, supposed to be addressed 
by Margaret to the duke of Suffolk : 

* My daisy flower, which erst perfumed the 
air, 

Which for my favor princes deign'd to wear, 
Now in the dust lies trodden on the ground, 
Whilst with York's garland every one is 
crown’d.’ 

Few devices, however, of that or any 
other age, could compete in popularity 
with tlic Bear and the ragged Staff of the 
old earls of Warwick. Whilst it was 
the cognisance of the Beauchamps, it 
gained immortal honor. The empress of 
Germany, consort to Sigismund, charmed 
with the gallant demeanor of Thomas 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick, at a tour- 
nament, took the badge front the shoul- 
der of one of his knights, as a token of 
her admiration of his prowess; and the 
accomplished nobleman, as polite as he 
was brave, immediately ordered a bear 
to be constructed Of pearls, and precious 
stones, which he presented to the royal 
lady as more worthy of her acceptance. 
When he had been appointed lieutenant- 
general of France under Henry VI*, en- 
countering a tempest on his passage 


over, lie caused himself Jsffr Wififc flwf 
son, to be bound to the muliltaast ff, mk 
vessel, to the intent that if they sbottld 
perish, and their bodies he found# til# 
coat of arms might discover their rank# 
and obtain for them fitting burial. WtMpU 
the title descended by marriage to tUetjh 
ard Neville, afterwards BiuUamed mg 
King- Maker, the bear and tagged Staff 
far surpassed its former glories. The vast 
possessions of this great man, bis Valor# 
liberality, and courtesy, created such 
idolatry among all ranks and classes, that 
he was enabled to raise the fallen for- 
tunes of the house of York, at a time 
when their affairs seemed to be irre- 
trievably ruined* and to place Edward 
IV. upon the throne. When he after- 
wards resolved to restore Henry VI. f 
and forced the Plantagcnets to fly, the 
inhabitants of Calais instantly assumed 
his livery, the governor and gentlemen 
wearing upon their liats the ragged staff 
enameled in gold ; and he who could not 
have it of gold had it of cloth, no mail 
being esteemed gallant who did not 
wear the cognisance, and no house being 
frequented that had not the carl’s white 
cross painted qn the door. 

Edward took the sun in its full glory 
for his device. It is related in some old 
chronicles, that, before the battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross, in which, when earl 
of March, he obtained a signal victory 
over the Lancastrians, three suns ap- 
peared in the sky, which suddenly 
melted into one. The result of the ac- 
tion proving the omen to be propitious# 
he adopted a sun for his device, und this 
badge most assuredly was the cause of 
his triumph at the second battle of Bar- 
net. The men belonging to Vere earl 
of Oxford, one of the most faithful par- 
tisans of Henry, had their chief's device 
on their coats, a star paled with rays ; 
and, as Edward's soldiers wore a sun, 
Warwick's party, confused by a thick 
mist (which the folly of the times attri- 
buted to Friar Bungay, a supposed ma- 
gician) mistook their friends under Vera 
for Yorkists, and attacked them : a su- 
spicion of treachery, then common, arose 
among the Lancastrians, and all ^as 
flight and ruin. Shakespeare, in allu- 
sion to Edward's fortunate qognisanqej 
makes the duke of Gloccster exclaim, 

6 Now is the winter of our diwbntettt 
Made glorious summer by the nun of York.^ 

ltichard III. selected tjie boar for bis 
device, and his enemies commonly styled 
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L6g//hlb0dy devouring boar/ 
td tnetisurper in tbe Life and 
Richard. Steevens in- 


fttmtf us that the archbishop Rotheram, 
cbatjccHortmdet Edward, though he had 
pledged himself to the deceased mon- 
ardvs unfortunate queen for the safety 
of her son the duke of York, whom he 

K ised to crown, should any evil be- 
ta brother, yet, to ingratiate him- 
self with Richard, put that prince's badge 
upon the gates or the public library in 
Cambridge. Lord Stanley, when he su- 
spected the protector's designs against the 
friends of Edward's children, gave Has- 
tings warning by feigning a dream, in 
which he pretended that a boar had 
wounded both their crests with his tusks, 
and that the blood ran down their shoul- 
ders ; and, though the unfortunate no- 
bleman disregarded the omen, he was 
aware of the meaning which lurked un- 
der the alleged vision. Collingbourne, 
a poet too bold for the arbitrary despot- 
ism of the time in which he lived, suf- 
fered the death of a traitor, in its most 
horrid form, for a rhyme which ran 
thus: 


‘ A rat, a cat, and Lovel the dog, 

Rule ell England under a hog/— 

signifying Ratcliffe, Catesby, and Lovel 
[the last being a common name for a 
hound), the favorite ministers of Rich- 
ard, and the tyrant himself under the si- 
militude of his cognisance. The badge 
of Henry VII. was a sprig of hawthorn, 
the diadem of his predecessor being found 
upon Bosworth field under a hawthorn 
bush by sir William Stanley, who ea- 
gerly took advantage of the fortunate 
circumstance, and crowned the victor on 
the spot, amidst the loud acclamations 
pf his soldiers. 

One of our most entertaining histo- 
rians, Andrews, gives a curious story re- 
lating^) the arms of a Spanish gentle- 
man. Isabella, heiress of the throne of 
Castille, was sought in marriage by Don 
Juan of Arragon, for 'his son Ferdinand 
of Sicily : both parties betrayed a consi- 
derable degree of anxiety respecting the 
personal Appearance of each other, which 
is somewhat* surprising when we consi- 
der the political importance of the match, 
pud the boundless ambition of the royal 
pair. Ferdinand rode privately tb Val- 


iadoSd, te catch a view of his intended 
bride: Isabella expected him at a win* 
dow, &nd §aMl with eagerness to Carde- 
nas, one of her attendants, * Which is 
hfeV— * Esse <w/(thatis he), replied the 
courtier, pointing to Ferdinand, a grace- 
ful youth of eighteen, finely mounted. 
— f Take that 8/ said the delighted 
princess, referring to the sound of his 
answer, into thy escutcheon for ever.’ 
The descendants of Cardenas still bear 
the S in their arms. A circumstance 
similar to Ferdinand's impatience to be- 
hold the lady of Castille, though not at- 
tended with any gift of armorial bear- 
ings, is recorded of Charles VI. of France. 
When Isabella of Bavaria entered Paris, 
the king, anxious to view liis intended 
bride, got upon a horse behind his favorite 
Savoise, and pushed through the crowd 
to come within sight of her, in spite of 
the many punches and blows which he 
received from the seijeants appointed to 
keep oft' the throng ; and the narration 
of this adventure by the royal sufferer 
gave great diversion to the court at sup- 
per. To Charles II. of England, for 
nis attachment to his accomplished cou- 
sin Frances Stewart, we owe the elegant 
representation of Britannia on our copper 
coin. He carried his adoration of this 
celebrated beauty almost to idolatry, and 
assailed her with every flattering com- 
pliment which a monarch could devise. 
It was from a medal intended to per- 
petuate his admiration of her delicate 
symmetry, that Britannia was stamped 
in the form she still bears on our half- 
pence and farthings. The city of Lon- 
don is indebted for the sword in its ar- 
morial bearings to the gallantry of Wil- 
liam of Walworth, lord-mayor at the 
time of the formidable insurrection of 
the commons under Wat Tyler ; wlw>, 
having slain the rebel leader in Smith- 
field, received this token of gratitude 
from his rescued sovereign. Doubt- 
less, there are tales of equal interest at- 
tached to the arms of the city companies ; 
but we are ignorant of the origin of 
many of the devices emblazoned over the 
gates of their lialls ; and, as we should 
be glad to knowenereon this subject, it 
grieves us to be obliged to reject the pic- 
turesque story related of sir Thomas 
Gresham, founder of tbe Royal Ex- 
change, styled (from his actiye services 
to the soreraigns of England under 
whom he flourished) the r royal mer- 
chant.' The tradition, which is neatly 
m interesting though not so authentic as 
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that attached to Whittington and hi* 
ait, imports that tho kuightwas tlio Bon 
of a poor woman, who left him whei> an 
infant in a field, and. that the chirping 
of * grasshopper having directed a boy 
to the place where he lay, he was al- 
most miraculously preserved, and in gra- 
titude to the insect which had so for- 
tunately discovered the spot in which he 
had been exposed, he adopted it for his 
crest, and it was consequently selected 
as the most appropriate vane for the 
weather-cock which was erected on the 
Royal Exchange. The publication of 
the Paston letters, in proving the claim 
of sir Thomas Gresham to the honor of 
a much higher birth, has destroyed the 
credit of the narrative. Several epistles 
from the worthy knight’s ancestors are 
preserved in this valuable collection, and 
the seal, a grasshopper, is a sufficient 
evidence that the whole story was a fa- 
brication of some lover of the marvellous. 

So tenacious were our forefathers of 
the exclusive possession of the heraldic 
honors of their families, that sir Bernard 
Drake gave a box on the ear to his far 
more illustrious namesake, sir Francis, 
because the gallant navigator had as- 
sumed his arms, to which, not being of 
the same family, he had no right ; and 
Thomas Cromwell, the unfortunate mi- 
nister of Henry VIII., to whose zeal we 
are in a great measure indebted for the 
establishment of the Protestant church, 
was styled a noble man , because on his 
promotion to the peerage he refused to 
take another man’s coat of arras, saying, 
4 What shall I do with it ? for he may 
pull it off my back at his pleasure.’ 

The policy of the court of England 
in limiting the number of retainers to 
great lords, and absolutely forbidding 
the giving of liveries and badges except 
to the immediate servants’ of their esta- 
blishments, together with the more equal 
distribution of property, and the ex- 
tension of trade, which opened new 
sources of wealth, removed almost every 
trace of this feudal custom. The duke of 
Buckingham, So instrumental in placing 
Richard III. on the throne, boasted 
that he had as many liveries of Stafford 
knots as the earl of Warwick had imis- 

* tered of ragged staves ; and it was the 
atnbitioli even of many knights to ap- 
pear in public with as numerous a re- 
tinue as swelled the train of the barons. 
The nobility and gentry of modern days 

* have different methods of Spending their 
<• fortunes. No strangers in blood now 


cwte or pogn^awpif ajwjf 

very ^ 

lore even of lungs and states^ fi 
and displayed *. the whf$ 1 
Louis XVIJI. received a top; 
nor in tire hats of the JEng^ t ,^ mT , 
abdication of Napoleon, and orapgqj 
bands were very prevalent on tlipefna 
cipation of Holland; hut, excppf af a 
contested election, our most popular pub- 
lic characters are not greeted with die 
outward testimonies of regard displayed 
in the adoption of their peculiar ribands : 
we have not a badge for St. George’s 
day, though reminded, hy the leek and 
shamrock of the tutelar saints of Wales 
and Ireland, of the dishonor which wc 
show to the conqueror of the Dragon ; 
and the military part of the community 
alone preserve the oaken garland oil the 
twenty-ninth of May, in memory of the 
happy escape of our second Charles. In- 
deed, all that is striking and pictorial, 
all ancient customs and popular ceremo- 
nies, are gradually merging into the 
gulf of oblivion. 


REMARKS ON MATRIMONIAL ENGAGE- 
MENTS, 

hy Mrs . Lanfear . 

It has been observed, by an author of 
celebrity, that, ‘ if the lord-chancellor 
had the making of all the matches iu 
England, most married persona would be 
as well, if not better suited to cifrch other 
than they are at present/ By this state- 
ment it does not appear that the male 
sex have hitherto reaped much advan- 
tage from their possessing the nominal 
liberty of choosing their partners lor life. 
The fact may be, that few men possess 
either the opportunities or the advan- 
tages necessary to secure that freedom of 
choice which is their boast ; and, of those 
who do possess them, still fewer will lie 
found who can justly appreciate or pro- 
perly avail themselves of this enviable 
privilege. Marriage (generally break- 
ing), in either sex, is more frequently 
the result of accident than pf selection : 


* The ostrich plume, the badge Of the prints 
of Wales before the accession George IV. 
to the throne, was occasionally worn in edhi- 
pliment to the heir apparent by the ladles in 
their head-dresses ; and the members of^lic 
Harmonic Society at Bath had , it embroidemi 
in silver at their buttonholes on the breast. 
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propinquity, convenience, interest, or, at 
best, mere fancy, dignified by the name 




monial engagements. 

Unequal matches, whether .the dispa- 
rity he in years, rank, or fortune, seldom 
prove happy. Every time of life, and 
every rank of life, has its \Jiave their 1 
appropriate sentiments, pleasures, and 
pursuits : any material difference, there- 
fore, in age, rank, or fortune, between 
the parties, must be more or less unfa- 
vorable to conjugal felicity. The supe- 
riority of a few years on the side of the 
male is customary, and on many accounts 
desirable : on the female side it is always 
liable to objection. Inequality of rank, 
beside other inconveniences, too fre- 
quently subjects the inferior party to 
various mortifications. The woman who 
marries a man of superior rank to her 
own is not always treated according to 
her deserts by his relations ,* while she 
who weds with one of .an inferior rank 
has no right to expect that her friends 
will associate with her husband, or treat 
him with that respect which she may 
think his due. 

Too great a disproportion in fortune 
has also its disadvantages. The man of 
fortune who marries for love, forgetting 
that his object in so doing was his own 
gratification rather than benefit to the 
female, is, when his passion begins to 
cool, too apt to consider his wife as the 
obliged party, and, as such, to exact 
from her undue homage and obedience. 
Women possessing large and independ- 
ent fortunes, who, either by their own 
inclinations or by the flatten' of their 
lovers, are induced to bestow their hands 
on men comparatively poor, are prone to 
become jealous of their husbands. The 
well-grounded fear of having been mar- 
ried for their money, rather than from 
motives of affection, renders them tena- 
cious of attentions, and is by.no means 
favorable to domestic harmony or wedded 
love; beside which, men indebted to 
their wives for their fortunes or success 
in life do not always make the best hus- 
bands. Man, accustomed to command, 
and habitually proud of his sexual su- 
periority, does not easily brook the idea 
of being under obligation to the weaker 
and more dependent sex; and some- 
times, in orfiey to evince to the world that 
he docs not coxfeider himself the obliged 
pafify, affects to treat his wife with in- 
difference, churlishness, and disrespect. 
Human beings in general, and the male 


sex in particular, are more disposed to 
love those on whom they confer than 

aI a i xi. * 




Marriage, li kb all other earthly things, 
hath its pleasures and its pains, its bright 
and its dark side. Love-matches, at least 
those Vhich are generally so called, do 
not always prove the happiest; and 
when entered into rashly, or at an early 
period of life, before either the taste or 
the judgement can he sufficiently ma- 
tured, . mutual disappointment is too 
frequently the result. Marriages formed 
at a later period of life have also their 
inconveniences : men who have been 
Jong accustomed to the liberty and li- 
cense of a bachelor state do not readily 
fall into domestic habits, aud sometimes 
dislike the restraint which matrimony 
necessarily imposes on their inclinations 
and actions ; while, on the other hand, 
women, when arrived at a certain age, 
are not always disposed to accommodate 
themselves to circumstances with quite 
so good a grace as the younger, and con- 
sequently more flexible, female. 

Marriages formed for convenience or 
from interested motives are not less 
liable to occasions for disgust, and lie 
still more open to censure than those of 
affection. The principle of marrying for 
money is itself sordid, and inimical to 
domestic happiness ; beside which. For- 
tune is a fickle goddess, who often leaves 
her votaries in the lurch ; and what will 
then remain for the hapless being who 
in marriage worshiped at no other shrine? 
Should misfortune or poverty await such, 
who will sympathize in their disappoint- 
ment, or pity them in the day of adver- 
sity? The comforts, the conveniences, 
not to say the style and the splendor, 
which they had anticipated, are no more ; 
while the husband, who was neither 
loved nor respected, may probably re- 
main to increase the difficulties and add 
to the mortification. Though neither 
mere fancy, temporary convenience, nor 
sordid interest, should be considered by 
a sensible and judicious woman as a prin- 
cipal or sufficient motive on which to 
form a matrimonial alliance, each sepa- 
rately, or all of them together, may be 
allowed to have their proper influence on 
her mind. In a step so important as 
one which involves the whale of her fu- 
ture destiny, interest must net be entirety 
overlooked, nor prudence, on a broader 
scale than as it merely affects pecuniary 
matters or a settlement in life, forgotten. 
Affection may also be found a necessary 
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ingredient with which to sweeten the 
cup of domestic care ; but, at all ages, 
and under all circumstances, the first 
and the most important? considerations 
which should be attended to by a woman, 
before she forms a serious and irrevo- 
cable engagement, are the personal cha- 
racter, moral qualities, and mental en- 
dowments of the man who is to be her 
fellow- traveler in the great journey of 
life. Is he esteemed by his friends, and 
respected by his connexions? has he 
been a good soil, a kind brother ? does lie 
possess liberality of sentiment, talent, in- 
formation, industry, perseverance, and, 
above all, religious principle and moral 
rectitude ? do his habits, his tastes, and 
his opinions on important subjects, in 
any degree correspond with her own? 
These are the inquiries which she should 
make ; and, when all or most of these 
questions are answered to her satisfac- 
tion, then, and not till then, let her 
frankly confide in. the lover, whom she 
may now consider as her future hus- 
band; and let her not repent of her 
engagement, even should pecuniary or 
other circumstances delay for a time the 
promised union ; nor, as soon as pru- 
dence will permit, and mutual friends 
cousent, fear to embark with such a com- 
panion on the long and hazardous voyage 
of matrimony. 

Should it not be the good fortune of 
the maiden, while in the first bloom of 
youth, to meet with a suitor whom both 
her heart and her reason can approve, 
let her not, from a childish impatience 
to be married and have a house of her 
own, or from a still more childish fear of 
being left in the lurch to die an old maid, 
lend a willing ear to every idle admirer, 
or accept the first serious offer of mar- 
riage which may happen to* occur: ra- 
ther let her patiently await the chance 
which new connexions and riper years 
may afford ; or, if she be agreeably situ- 
ated as a single woman, rest contented in 
a state of celibacy, which, though it may 
lack some pleasures, is far preferable to 
an imprudent or ill-assorted marriage. 

The education of young women being 
more confined than those of young men, 
their habits more domestic, their lives 
more secluded, and their natural dis- 
positions more tender, they am more apt> 
while in, early life, to connect their ideas 
of happiness with the chaste and pure 
affections of the heart This propensity, 
though amiable in its source, and some- 
times productive of happiness, too fre- 
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quently exposes the refined and delicate 
female to mortification atid disappoint* 
ment. 

4 The course of true love never did run Imooih $ 
But either it was different in blood, 

Or else misgrafted in respect of years $ 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends } 

Or, if there was a sympathy in choice* 

War, death, or sickness, did lay siege to it.* 

Women who risk nil for love resemble 
the gamester who stakes his whole estate 
on one throw. Let them recollect that 
in life there are many sources of enjoy* 
ment, independent of the affections, and 
that the ever-green plant of content- 
ment, if not the short-lived flower of fe- 
licity, is more frequently found in the 
even paths of duty than in the unequal, 
though apparently paradisaical, bowers 
of love. Young women, therefore, while 
not insensible to merit, or averse to en- 
tering into a proper and suitable engage- 
ment, should guard their hearts witli all 
diligence, and beware of rashly forming 
what may be justly termed , as looking to 
no fortunate issue, a romantic and im- 
prudent attachment. 


THE TOKTICAL NOTE-BOOK, AND EPI- 
GRAMMATIC MUSEUM, 

by George Wentworth , Ksq. 

This is an entertaining assemblage of 
lightand humorous pieces. The collector 
seems to think that he is the firBt*editor 
of a volume of English epigrams : but 
this is certainly an unsupported assertion. 
Yet wc do not blame him for undertaking 
a similar task, as he has increased his 
stock of amusement by other pieces, and 
has taken a wide range of selection. 

The effusions of point or of plea- 
santry which we now select are not per- 
haps generally known. 

* Garrick* s Debut and lieh'Cnt.-^A 
gentleman asked a friend, who had seen 
Garrick perform his first and lost cha- 
racters, if he thought him as good an 
actor when he took his leave of the stage 
at old Drury, as when he first played at 
Goodman's Fields ; he gave for answer, 
extempore, the following lines : 

4 1 saw him rising in the east^ 

In all his energetic glows ; 

I saw him s setting in the wesf^ 

In greater splendor thafti he rose.* 

( Theatrical Apjriause . — On the stilt 
applause mosf deservedly given by a nu- 
merous and brilliant hudience to Mrs. 
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tte^Leeiatt Daughter **-■' - 
4 What ! not one hand to intervene, 

Wiiilst matchless Barry play’d $ 

Ala* ! whatTririds could pUud the scene, 
y Where'ieart so ask'd their aid?* 

,r ' * T&we Swallow » make a Summer* 

e One sharp frosty day, his majesty, 
when prince of Wales, went into tne 
Thatched House Tavern, and ordered a 
beef-steak ; but, the weather being very 
add, desired the waiter to bring him first 
a gla** of brandy and water. He emptied 
that in a twinkling, then a second, then 
a third. 4 Now/ said his royal highness, 
* I am warm and comfortable ; bring me 
my steak/ On this Mr. Sheridan, who 
was present, wrote the following im- 
promptu: — 

' * The prince came in and said 'twas cold, 
Then put to liis head the rummer ; 

Till .swallow after swallow came, 

When he pronounc’d it summer / 

€ The Inquest. — A hint to clever men 
employed on such occasions : — 

4 Poor Peter Pike is drown’d, and neighbours 
say 

The jury mean to sit on him to-day 
e Know’st thou what for ?’ said Tom. — Quoth 
Ned, * No doubt 

’Tis merely done to squeeze the water out.' 

‘ Singular Request. — A Jen d’Esfjrit. 
— The following was sent to Shield, the 
ingenious composer, for his ivory ticket 
of admission to a concert, by his friend, 
Peter Pindar 

4 Son of the string (I do not mcen Jack Ketch , 

4 Tho’ Jack, like thee , produceth dying 
tones). 

Oh ! yield thy pity to a starving wretch. 

And for to-morrow’s treat, pray send thy 
hones!* 

‘ Invitation to - Tea . — A young lady, 
named Taswell, returned the annexed 
reply to an invitation to ‘ tpa and cards 

4 Your kind invitation X hail'd with much glee ; 

Will be true to the hour, ne’er doubt it ; 
Play a rubber at whist; but, as fbr the T, 

1 should surely be as- well without it.’ 

c The Devils Choice . 

4 Qu. IXoncst Pat, if the devil liis choice could 
m«Jte, 

Whinh of us d’ye suppose he first would 
take? 

Ans. Why, ’tis me, to be sure, he wbuld carry 
♦ - away; 

Your honor, he knows, he could have 
any dajf.* 


*■ A Drunkards swing Clause. 

4 Dlfck, often drunk, when sick, most gravely 
swore, 

That, while he breath’d, he never would drink 
more; 

Dick daily tipsy grows, nor perjur’d thinks 

Himself, but says, he breathes not whilst he 
drinks.’ 


SELECT PROVERBS Ol' ALL NATIONS, 

illustrated with Notes and Comments , by 
Thomas Fielding. 

The proverbs of all civilised commu- 
nities are codes of national wisdom, al- 
though some are trifling and others ab- 
surd. The earl of Chesterfield endea- 
voured to banish them from fashionable 
society ; yet, in his letters to bis son, he 
occasionally introduced some of the most 
vulgar stamp, not merely when he was 
ridiculing the practice, but when they 
suited the idea of the moment. His in- 
fluence had a temporary effect ; but his 
authority is now disregarded, and tlie 
appropriate use of a proverb or aphorism 
will not disgrace, in the present day, 
even a peer or a man of fashion. 

We lament, with Mr. Fielding, that, 

4 in the proverbs of all countries, the fair 
sex have sustained a singular injustice ; 
and what renders it more remarkable is, 
that the nations more celebrated for gal- 
lantry have been the greatest offenders, 
since it is in the popular sayings of the 
Italians, French, and Spaniards, that 
women are most bitterly reviled, and 
the constant theme of suspicion, scorn, 
and insult. Yet, notwithstanding this 
freedom of animadversion, this asperity 
of censure, female influence has not de- 
clined, nor have marriages apparently 
been less frequent. 

While we admit the influence of pro- 
verbs in a variety of cases, we do not 
fully concur in the comment on the spy- 
ing, Mortui non mordent , * dead men do 
not bite/ — 4 This fatal truth (says pur 
author) has sealed the doom of many 
an unhappy wretch, by determining tim 
last resolve of the traitor, burglar, apd. 
assassin. W e cannot look into the anhat* 
of crime, or the page of history, without; 
meeting with examples of the deadly ppr? 
plication of this proverb. It was .*#* 
plied by Stewart, against the earl of Mm* 
ton in Scotland, and subsequently. fto 
carl of Strafford and archbishop Laud; 
in England ; and I am pretty mire,frdm 
some faint bn previous left -in Ihe count* 
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of reading, I could, by historical re- 
search,, multiply these instances a hun- 
dred fold/ 

When persons are so depraved as to 
resolve on the perpetration of a great 
crime, we do not think that a proverb 
has any influence in sealing the doom of 
these victims. Inhuman villains would 
commit murder either from a spirit of re- 
venge, or with a view of precluding a de- 
tection of their robberies; if they had 
never heard of any prevailing remark on 
the subject. 

Some proverbs require no illustration ; 
for instance, the following 
* He that lies down with dogs must 
rise up with fleas.— //a/. 

He is worth nae wcel that can bide nae 
wac.' — Svotch. 

He that is ill to himself will be good 
to nobody. 

If wise men play the fool, they do it 
with a vengeance. 

If you would have a good servant, 
take neither a kinsman nor a friend. 

It is an ill cause the lawyer thinks 
shame of. 

It is not easy to make straight in the 
oak the crook that grew in the sapling. 
— Garlic. 

It is a bad action that success will not 
justify. 

Samson was a strong man; yet he 
could not pay money before he had it. 

Wine in the bottle doth not quench 
thirst.— Ttal. 

If the best man's faults were written 
on his forehead, it would make him pull 
his hat over his eyes .—Gaelic. 

A hog upon trust grunts till he is 
paid for/ 

Some of our local or provincial pro- 
verbs are thus explained : 

4 As fine as Kerton or Crediton spin- 
ning. — Devtin . — As a proof of the fine- 
ness of Crediton spinning, it is related 
that one hundred and forty threads of 
woollen yarn, spun in that town, were 
cYfewn together through the eye of a 
tailor’s needle ; which needle and threads 
\ydc to be seen for many years in Wat- 
lipjg- street, London, in the shop of one 
Dteticombe, at the sign of the Golden 
Abme. The discoveries, however, of 
W&tt &nd A^kWriglit have enabled the 
mihufecturers of the present day far to 
dijpttt anient Crediton in the fineness of 
sjpnfog. 

,4>Welph balk — Welch .-—A short stop, 
hut; no refreshment. Such baits are ire- 
rot. v. 


m 

quentlygiven by'thenatfve* OftUf fgfa* 
cipality to their keflbfrp parti- 

cularly after climbing A htH. r v 

A KertUstm* . of 

distress formerly practised on the poor 
inhabitants of Kent-stroet ; on non-pay- 
ment, the rent- collector* took away Urn 
doors of the defaulter*. 

Go to Battersea, to be cut for theslm- 
ples. — Land . — The origin of thi*iayit%> 
which is applied to people not over- 
stocked with wit, appears to be fhio. 
Formerly, the London apothecaries used 
to make a summer excursion to Batter* 
sea, to see the medicinal herbs, called 
simples, which abounded in that neigh- 
bourhood, cut at the proper season* 
Hence it became proverbial to tell a fool- 
ish person to go to Battersea to be cut for 
a simple , the equivoque being on the word 
simple, alias simpleton. 

He may remove Mort-stone. — Devon . 
— A saying of one who is master of his 
wife. Mort-stone is a huge rock that 
blocks up the entrance into Mort s Bay 
in this county, which, it is fabled, cannot 
be removed but by a man thoroughly 
master of his wife. 

When do you fetch the five pounds? 
— Dorsetshire . — A gibe at the 1 'oolites. 

A rich merchant of Poole is said to have 
left five pounds, to be given every year, 
to set up any man who had served his 
apprenticeship in that town, on condition 
that he should produce a certificate of 
his honesty, properly authenticated.— 
This bequest, it is said, has not yet been 
claimed ; audit is a common water joke 
to ask the crew of a Poole *hip, whe- 
ther any one has yet received the five 
pounds. 

If a man give his goods before he lie dead, 

Take up a mallet and knock him on the head. 

Taken from the history of one John Bell, 
who, having given all his substance to 
his children, was by them neglected: 
after lie died there was found a mailt t 
with this inscription : 

I, John Bell, h aves her a me//, me man to fill. 
Who gives all to his bairns, and keeps nothing 
to himsrll. 

To the proverbs Mr. Fieldipg has sub- 
joined a summary of ancient, pastimes, 
holidays, and customs, extracted from 
various authors. Some oT hi* observa- 
tions in this part of the volume are ttfr- 
founded : but the information in, in 
many instances, curiousVnd interesting. 

4 r. 
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GREECE IN 1823 AK1) 1824, BEING A 

AERIES OF LETTEBS WRITTEN DURING 

A VISIT! TO THAT COUNTRY, 

by ihe honorable Leicester Stanhope. 

The affairs of Greece continue to in- 
terest the British nation. The great 
contest in which the people are engaged 
is necessarily considered in different 
points of view, because an union of sen- 
timent cannot be expected in political 
and revolutionary questions : but the ma- 
jority of reflecting persons, we believe, 
wish for the triumph of the Greek con- 
federates over their brutal and inhuman 
oppressors. Without foreign aid, which 
the influence of the holy alliance pre- 
rents them from obtaining, they cannot 
make a rapid progress in their views of 
independence ; and their want of union 
is also a great obstacle to their success ; 
yet their cause is not hopeless, and va- 
rious contingencies may arise to pro- 
mote it. 

Colonel Stanhope speaks with con- 
tempt of the Capiiani or princes of the 
country ; and the Primates , or village 
chiefs, are (he says) * generally vicious 
and devoid of honor. The clergy are il- 
literate, and not distinguished for their 
morality. But what is most important 
is the character of the people. They 
are said to possess many of the vices of 
Asiatic nations ; but they are sensible, 
shrewd, discriminating, and anxious to 
acquirp knowlege.' 

fie gives the following sketches of the 
characters and abilities of the leading 
men in Greece. 

c Mavfocordato is a clever, shrewd, in- 
sinuating, and amiable man. He wins 
men, at first, by his yes’s and his smiles. 
He is accessible and open to good coun- 
sel; but he pursues a temporising po- 
licy, and there is nothing great or pro- 
found in his mind. He has the ambi- 
tion, but not the daring or the self-con - 
fidence required to play a first part in 
the state. His game, therefore, is to 
secure the second character either under 
tile common- wealth or under a king. 
The constitution is said to be his child, 
but lie seems to have no parental predi- 
lections in its favor ; and what, after all, 
can you expect from a Turk or Greek of 
Constantinople ? All men are more or 
less influenced by the circumstances and 
the society* tjiat surround them ; and 
Mavrocordato,in the office of vizir, might 
bti eulogised by the historian as a demi- 
god- t 

* Monsieur Negris, who is the ablest 


man in Greece, and professes wise prin- 
ciples of government, is laboring at a 
code of laws. He says, that in order to 
make it palatable to the people he must 
make them believe that it is framed after 
the model of the Byzantine code. I con- 
demned this quackery, and told him to 
read Dumont. 

* * * * 

f The state of Greece is not easily con- 
veyed to the mind of a foreigner. The 
society is formed, 1st, of the Primates, 
who lean to oligarchy, or Turkish prin- 
ciples of government ; 2dly, of the cap- 
tains, who profess democratical notions, 
but who are, in reality, for power and 
plunder; and lastly, of the people, who 
are irreproachable in character, and of 
course desire to have a proper weight in 
the constitution. The people of the Pe- 
loponnesus arc much under the influence 
of the civil and military oligarchies. 
Those of Eastern and Western Greece 
are chiefly under the captains. Of these 
Odysseus is the most influential. His 
father never bowed to the Turkish yoke ; 
he was a freeman and a robber. Odys- 
seus himself was brought up by the fa- 
mous tyrant A li Pacha. He is shrewd and 
ambitious, and has played the tyrant, but 
is now persuaded that the road to fame 
and wealth is by pursuing good govern- 
ment. He, therefore, follows this course, 
and supports the people and the republic. 
Negris, who once signed his sentence of 
death, is now his minister.' 

His object l>eing of a political nature, 
he speaks fully of the government ; but 
his statements are not very precise, and 
are sometimes inconsistent and self-con- 
tradictory, not only on that subject, but 
also with regard to the manners of the 
people. 

The account of a great Capitano and 
his establishment furnishes a curious 
specimen of the existing Grecian aristo- 
cracy . — ( The Capitani being the most 
powerful and influential men in Greece, 

I will give you a short account of one of 
them, named Stonari. This chief lives 
at a village called Kutchino, near the 
river Aspropotamos, in Thrace. A portion 
of liis property lies in the plain, and the 
rest in the mountains. He possesses about 
one hundred and twenty villages, and eaqh 
contains, upon an average, about seventy 
families. The people of the mountains 
are chiefly occupied with their herds. 
Stonari himself has about 7 or 8000 
head of cattle, and his family altogether 
own about 500,000, consisting of horses, 
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oxen, cows, sheep, and goats. The flocks 
remain seven months in the mountain^, 
and the rest of the year in the plains. 
The Capitano lets out his cattle to herds- 
men, wno are bound to give him yearly, 
for each sheep, two pounds of butter, 
two pounds of cheese, two pounds of 
wool, and one piastre. Each family has 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty head 
of cattle, and they generally clear a small 
tract of ground and cultivate it. The 
plaius are tolerably well cultivated. 
"They do not belong to Stonari, but are 
held by the cultivators, who pay one- 
tbird of their rent to the Turks, one- 
third to the Capitano, and one -third for 
the maintenance of the soldiers. 

* The peasantry live ill. They have 
eighty-nine fast-days in the year, in ad- 
dition to the regular fasts, which arc 
every Friday and Saturday. On other 
days they eat cheese, butter, and bread ; 
and, on Sundays and festivals, meat. 
The women are treated like slaves, and 
perform all the hard labor. The Capi- 
tani and Primates pay little more respect 
to their wives than to their vassals. When 
a stranger appears, tlic women kiss his 
hand, and bring him water. They do 
not appear at table with their lords. 

‘ The regular soldiers under Stonari 
amount to 4*00. He could muster 3000 
more from among his peasantry. They 
are paid only during three months in the 
year ; but they live well, and eat twice a 
day bread and meat, receiving their rations 
from the owners of the houses where 
they dwell. They arc furnished by him 
with ammunition and hides to make 
shoes, but they find their own arms and 
clothes. They arc subject to no mili- 
tary discipline or punishment, and can 
quit their chief at pleasure. When on a 
inarch, the officers of the villages through 
which they pass must provide them with 
food and whatever they demand ; if they 
do not, they arc sure to be ill-treated. 
The troops cannot, however, remain 
above three or four days in the same 
village. 

, ‘ Each village is usually provided 
with two or three priests, who receive 
ftutn 100 to 600 piastres yearly. The 
people are very religious, and fear their 
pastors. There are several monasteries 
in Htonari's district, but no nunneries. 
In the Morea there are two nunneries. 
The priests are not generally rich/ 

Wuen the colonel adds, that ‘justice 
there is, none , because the priests, pri- 
mates, and captains, decide arbitrarily in 


all cases,’ we do. not entirely acquiesce in 
the conclusion which he has dratoTl. up* 
doubtedly there ought to be a strofig 
check upon the authority of judgqft and 
magistrates in every country ; yet even 
in Greece, strict justice, we believe, is 
frequently administered. 


A VISIT TO THE COAST OF CARAMANfA. 

As this part of Asia Minor is little 
known to Europeans, we take the oppor- 
tunity of extracting a description of the 
maritime part of the country from a let- 
ter sent to Paris by the French vice-con- 
sul at Rhodes. 

c The little boat (says M. de las Casas) * 
in which I left Rhodes, was manned by 
three sailors ; and we passed, during the 
night, very near the Turkish fleet: it 
was fortunate for us that we were not 
perceived, for in the dark they might 
have taken our bark for a fire-ship, and 
have sent us to the bottom. Near the 
Asiatic coast, we were visited by tile 
boats of a Greek eruiser ; on which oc- 
casion l successfully availed myself of 
my official character. The fivst place 
that I examined after we had landed 
was the old town of Patara, celebrated 
for a temple of Apollo, which is spoken 
of by historians and poets ns one of the 
finest structures in Asia Minor. The 
ruins of Patara are extensive ; but the 
only edifice in anv state of preservation 
is the theatre, which was built by the 
emperor Adrian. I am iuclined to 
ascribe to the same ago the other build- 
ings, in the ruins of which there is a su- 
perfluity of ornament, rather than fine 
workmanship. 1 stopped four hours at 
Patara, on a very hot clay, amidst ruins 
of temples and tombs, and then went lo 
the island of Castello-lliso. Us bare 
rocky soil would hardly afford pasture 
for a goat ; but among the terraced walls, 
which support the little vegetable mould 
to be found oh it, grow some dosena of 
fig and olive trees. The marriage |»oHion 
of a bride in Castello-Riso consists in an 
assignment of the half or the quarter of 
the produce of a fig-tree. On this island 
I made a drawing of an ancient aepul- 
chre, hewn in the rock, under a ruined 
castle picturesquely situated*; and drank 
excellent Cyprus wine at the Able of the 
aga, who is an honest Moslem, but no 
great genius, any more than myself. 

‘ Six miles from Castello-Riso, I visited . 
on the continent, the ruius of Antiphik, 
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which must have been a considerable 
town, if we may judge by the number of 
tombs near it: there are certainly two 
huftdred, all resembling each other, with 
die exception of one which was much 
more rictily ornamented than the rest. 
Other remains of the city are unimport- 
ant, and are chiefly of the middle ages, 
except asm all theatre in the Greek style, 
whicn is in tolerable preservation. Fif- 
teen miles from Antiphile is the noble 
harbour of Carcova, which is capable of 
receiving all the fleets of Europe, and 
certainly affords one of the finest anchor- 
ing places, though a merchant vessel was 
lately lost in it by the fault of the crew. 

* Earthquakes have caused the sea to 
rise considerably in this harbour : a part 
of the old town is now under water and 
a tomb, in admirable preservation, rises 
above the surface of the sea at some di- 
stance from the shore. A Turkish fort, 
built on a steep rock, commands extensive 
ruins, among which we may distinguish 
heathen temples and Christian churches, 
tombs, and forsaken habitations of later 
times. 1 found here ample materials for 
picturesque drawings. E i gh t m i 1 es far- 
ther, about a league and a half from the 
coast, are the ruins of Myra. On the 
road, which leads through thick groves 
of myrtle and oleander, are ruins of 
tombs and buildings of the time of ihe 
Romans and of the middle ages. In 
Myra we also found remains of different 
ages mixed together, some hidden among 
aquatic plants, on a marsh of sweet wa- 
ter, which formerly, perhaps, was part 
of the harbour. St. Nicolas lived at 
Myra : a church and convent, dedicated 
to him, stand on the plain among the 
wooden huts of the Caramanians. At the 
footof a hill, upon which a fort is erected, 
I admired the ruins of a large theatre, 
built with Roman magnificence, in the 
details of which, however, we miss the 
pure Grecian style, which ] sought in 
vain among the numerous monuments of 
this coast. The theatre is built against a 
perpendicular wall of rock, in which se- 
pulchral grottos ore hewn. 

I returned from Myra to Carcova, to 
examine more accurately what I had only 
gla need at the day before. B ut two ves- 
sel s had in the mean time arrived, with 
Albanese erfews, whose insolent and me- 
nacing conduct made it not advisable to 
remain. 1 therefore hastened back to 
IJJlodes, much pleased with my excur- 
sion. I found the Caramauians who fol- 
low agriculture very different from those 


who are seen in tire armies against the 
Greeks: they were hospitable, and 1 
twice supper) with a dozen of them, in a 
romantic valley, by moonlight. We sat 
round a large bowl of sour milk, into 
which every one dipped his piece of a 
black thin cake, baked in the ashes; 
minced venison roasted in vine leaves, 
milk, and excellent pilaw, were also set 
before us. They did not fail to ask my 
advice about various diseases, and 1 
might have had sufficient employment, 
if J had been able to give them any ad- 
vice. I cannot boast of having been 
equally well received by the fair sex ; 
for at Myra, while 1 was examining the 
ruins of the theatre, a party of women 
fell upon me, who screamed like Furies, 
threatened me, J know not for what rea- 
son, and compelled me to retreat/ 


JOURNAL OF TIIF. CONVERSATIONS OF 
LORD BYRON, DETAILING THE FKIN- 
C1FAL OCCURRENCES OF HIS I’ltlVAl K 
LIFE, HIS OPINIONS ON SOCIETY, 
MANNERS, LITERATURE, &l\, NOTED 
DURING SIX MONTHS* RESIDENCE 
WITH JIIM AT FISA, IN 1821 AND 
1822 ; 

by Thomas Med win, Esq. 
Lamenting tlic unauthorised and 
unnecessary destruction of lord Byron's 
memoirs of his own life, by the delicacy 
of Mr. Thomas Moore, and not aware of 
the necessity of the suppression of his 
letters to his mother, although in this 
respect we differ from the sagacious and 
worthy chancellor of the realm, wc are 
pleased with the appearance of captain 
Medwin's journal. We know, indeed, 
that the conversations of men who are 
fond of hearing themselves speak, and 
who have a high opinion of their own 
talents, are not altogether to be depended 
upon for propriety and consistency. 
The table-talk of Dr. Johnson is de- 
servedly celebrated: yet he often con- 
tradicted himself, supporting at one time 
what he had condemned at another. A 
person who had enjoyed the supposed 
benefit of his conversation would some- 
times, at a subsequent meeting, adopt 
the temporary reasoning of the capri- 
cious moralist, and confidently expect 
his support : but the doctor would sud- 
denly turn upon him, and confound him 
by an opposite tenor of argument. Lord 
Byron was equally inconsistent ; and so 
are all great talkers, particularly those 
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who care not for the opinions of the 
world. As there is, however, a general 
desire of knowing the sentiments and 
declarations of distinguished men, we 
shall gratify our readers with a copious 
account of the conversations o£ the noble 
bard. But, before we enter into that 
detail, we will give the captain's de- 
scription of his friend's person. 

e Thorwaldsen’s bust is too thin- 
necked and young for lord Byron. None 
of the engravings gave me the least idea 
of him. 1 saw a man about live feet se- 
ven or eight, apparently forty years of 
age: as was said of Milton, he' barely 
escaped being short and thick. His face 
was fine, and the lower part symmetri- 
cally moulded ; for the lips and chin 
had the curved and definite outline that 
distinguishes Grecian beauty. II is fore- 
head was high, and his temples broad ; 
and he had a paleness in his complexion, 
almost to wanness. Ilis hair, thin and 
fine, had almost become grey, and waved 
in natural curls over his head, that was 
assimilating itself fast to the ‘ bald first 
Cresar's/ lie allowed it to grow longer 
behind than it is accustomed to be worn, 
and at that time had musta chios, Which 
were not sufficiently dark to be becoming. 
In criticising his features it might, per- 
haps, be said that his eyes were placed 
too near his nose, and that one was ra- 
ther smaller than the other ; they were 
of a greyish brown, but of a peculiar 
clearness, and when animated possessed 
a fire which seemed to look through and 
penetrate the thoughts of others, while 
they marked the inspirations of his own. 
His teeth were small, regular, and white ; 
these, 1 afterwards found, he took great 
pains to preserve. J expected to disco- 
ver that he had a club — perhaps a cloven 
— foot ,* blit it would have been difficult 
to distinguish one from the other, either 
in size or in form/ 

Of lord Byron's colloquial talents our 
author says, * I never met with any man 
who shines so much in conversation. He 
shines the more, perhaps, for not seek- 
ing to shine. His ideas flow without ef- 
fort, without his having occasion to think* 
He is not nice about expressions or words ; 
and there are no concealments in him, 
no injunctions to secrecy, lie tells 
every thing that he has thought or done 
without the least reserve, and as if he 
wished the whole world to know it ; and 
does not throw the slightest gloss over his 
mors. Brief himself,- he is impatient 
-of diffuseness m others, hates long stories, 


and seldom repeats his own. Ifh hb hit* 
heard a story you are telling, he willaay, 
f You told me that/ and with good huM 
raor sometimes finish it for you mmiulf/ 1 

His lordship spoke of his M email* 
with honorable frankness**—* I have not 
the least objoctiou to their being eircu* 
lated ; in fact they have been read by 
some of mine, and several of Moors V 
friends and acquaintances ; among others, 
they were lent to lady Burghcrsh. On 
returning the manuscript, Tut ladyship 
told Moore that she had transcribed the 
whole work. This yvas vn pm fhrt , 
and he suggested the uropriety of her de- 
stroying the copy. She did so, by put- 
ting it into the lire in his presence. 
Ever since this happened, Douglas Ivin- 
naird lias been recommending me to re- 
sume possession of the manuscript, think- 
ing to frighten me by saying that a spu- 
rious or a real copy, surreptitiously ob- 
tained, may go forth to the world. 1 
am quite indifferent about the world 
knowing all that the memoirs *of my life 
contain. There are very few licentious 
adventures of mv own, or scandalous 
anecdotes that will affect others, in the 
book, it is taken up from my earliest 
recollections, almost from cl did hood, — 
very incoherent, written in a very loose 
and familiar style. The second part will 
prove a good lesson to young men ; for 
it treats of the irregular life 1 led at one 
period, and the fatal consequences of 
dissipation. There are few parts that 
may not, and none that will not, be read 
by women/ 

At another time he said, 

* A very full account of ray marriage 
and separation is contained in my Me- 
moirs. After they were completed, I 
wrote to lady Byron, proposing to send 
them for her inspection, in order that 
any mis-statements or inaccuracy might 
be pointed out and corrected. 1 n her an- 
swer she declined the offer, withou t assign- 
ing any reason ; but desiring, if not on 
her account, for the sake of her daughter, 
that they might never appear, and finish- 
ing with a threat. My reply was the 
severest tiling 1 ever wrote, and con- 
tained two quotations, one from Hhak- 
speare, and another from Dante, I told 
her that she knew all I had written was 
incontrovertible truth, and diat sho did 
not wish to sanction truth/. * 

With regard to the incidents and cir- 
cumstances of his early lift, he 
‘ Before I married, 1 showed ' some of 
the fctood of my ancestors. It is ridi- 
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cabas to say that we do not inherit our 
am, as well as the gout, or any other 
der. I was not so young when my 
father died but that I perfectly remem- 
ber him ; and had very early a horror of 
matrimony, from the sight of domestic 
broils : this feeling came over me very 
strongly at my wedding. Something 
whispered me tnat I was sealing my own 
death-warrant. I am a great believer 
in presentiments. Socrates' them on was 
no fiction. Monk Lewis had his moni- 
tor, and Napoleon many warnings. At 
the last moment I would have retreated, 
if 1 could have dpne so. I called to 
mind a friend of mine, who had married 
a young, beautiful, and rich girl, and 
yet was miserable. He had strongly 
urged me against putting my neck in the 
same yoke ; and to show you how firmly 
I was resolved to attend to his advice, I 
betted Hay fifty guineas to one, that I 
should always remain single. Six years 
afterwards l sent him the money. The 
day before 1 proposed to lady llyron, I 
had no idea of doing so.' 

e l lost my father when 1 was only six 
years of age. My mother, when she was 
in a rage with me (and 1 gave her cause 
enough), used to say, 1 Ah, you little 
dog, you are a Byron all over ; you are 
as bad as your father !' 

e You have heard the unfortunate 
story of niy uncle’s duel with bis relation 
and neighbour. After that melancholy 
even fr, he shut himself up at NeWstead, 
and was in the habit of feeding crickets, 
which were his only companions. When 
he died, tradition says that they left the 
house in a body. I suppose that 1 de- 
rive my superstition from this branch 
of the family ; but, though I attend to 
none of the new-fangled theories, I am 
inclined to think that there is more in a 
chart of the scull ihan the Edinburgh 
Reviewers suppose. However that may 
be, I was a wayward youth, and gave my 
mother a world of trouble, — as I fear 
Ada will hers, for 1 am told she is a 
little termagant. I had an ancestor too 
who expired laughing *(I suppose that 
my good spirits came from him), and 
two whose affection was such for each 
other, that they died almost at the same 
moment. ^There seems to have been a 
flaw in my escutcheon there, or that 
loving couple have monopolized all the 
connubial blfss of the family. 

When I was at Harrow, I had a spi- 
rit that ill brooked the restraints of 
cchooLdisrfpliife ; fori had*been encou- 


raged by servants iti all my violence of 
temper, and was used to command* 
Every thing like a task was repugnant 
to my nature; and 1 came away a very 
indifferent classic, and read in nothing 
that was -useful. 'That subordination, 
which is the soul of all discipline, I sub- 
mitted to with great difficulty ; yet I did 
submit to it : and 1 have always retained 
a sense of Drury's kindness, which en- 
abled me to bear it and fagging too. 
The duke of Dorset was my fag. I was 
not a very hard task-master. There were 
times in which, if I had not considered 
it ns a school, 1 should have been happy 
at Harrow. There is one spot J should 
like to see again : 1 was particularly de- 
lighted with the view from the church- 
yard, and used to sit for hours on the 
stile leading into the fields ; — even then 
I formed a wish to he buried there. Of 
all my schoolfellows, I know no one for 
whom I have retained so much friend- 
ship as for lord Clare. 1 have been con- 
stantly corresponding with him ever 
since I knew lie was in Italy, and look 
forward to seeing him, and talking over 
with him our old Harrow stories, with 
infinite delight.' 

lie sometimes referred, with strong 
marks of feeling, to his situation as a 
father and a husband. — f What do you 
think of Ada ?' said he, looking earnestly 
at his daughters miniature, that hung 
by the side of his writing-table. ‘ They 
tell me she is like me, but she has her 
mother's eyes. It is very odd that m y 
mother was an only child, and Ada is an 
only child. It is a singular coincidence 
— the least that can be said of it. I can’t 
help thinking it was destined to be so, 
and perhaps it is best. I was anxious 
for a son ; for, if I had one, he would 
be a peer at once ; but after our separa- 
tion 1 was glad to liave had a daughter, 
for it would have distressed me too much 
to liave taken him away from lady By- 
ron, and I could not have trusted her 
with a son’s education. I have no idea 
of boys being brought up by- mothers. I 
suffered too much from that myself; 
and, then, wandering about the world as 
I do, I could not take proper care of a 
child ; otherwise I should not have left 
Allegra, poor little thing, at Ravenna. 
She lias been a great resource to me*, 
though 1 am not so fond of her fcs of 
Ada ; and yet 1 mean to make their for- 
tunes equal — there will be enough for 
them both. I have desired in my will 
that Allegra shall not marry an English- 
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man. The Irish and Scotch make bet- 
ter husbands than we do. You will 
think it was an odd fancy ; but I was 
not in the best of humors with my counr 
tryraen at that moment.—! am told that 
Ada is a little termagant $ 1 hope not. 
l’ediaps I am wrong in letting lady Byron 
have entirely her own way in her edu- 
cation. I hear that my name is never 
mentioned in her presence, that a green 
curtain is always kept over my portrait, 
as something forbidden, .and that she is 
not to know that she has a father till 
she comes of age. Of course she will be 
taught to hate me— she will be brought 
up to it. Lady Byron is conscious of all 
this, and is afraid that 1 shall some day 
carry off her daughter by stealth or force. 
1 might claim her from the chancellor, 
without having recourse to either one 
or the other ; but 1 had \^wouUr\ rather 
be unhappy myself than make Tier mo- 
ther so. Probably I shall never see her 
again!* Here he opened his writing- 
desk, and showed me some hair, which 
lie told me was his child's. During our 
drive and ride this evening, lie declined 
our usual amusement of pistol-firing, 
without assigning a cause. lie hardly 
spoke a woid during the first lmlf-hour, 
and it was evident that something 
weighed heavily on his mind. There ;vas 
a sacrcdness in his melancholy that I 
dared not interrupt. At length he said, 
‘ This is Ada's hirtli-day, and might 
have been the happiest day of my life. As 

it is* He stopped, seemingly ashamed 

of having betrayed his feelings. He tried 
in vain to rally his spirits by turning the 
conversation ; but he created a laugh in 
which ho could not join, and soon re- 
lapsed into his former reverie. It lasted 
till we came within a mile of the Argivc 
gate. There our silence was all at once 
interrupted by shrieks that seemed to 
proceed from a cottage by the side of the 
road. We pulled up our horses, to in- 
quire of a contadino standing at the little 
garden- wicket. He told us that a widow 
bad just lost her only child, and that the 
sounds proceeded from the wailings of 
some women over the corpse. Lord By- 
ron was much affected ; and his super- 
stition, acted upon by a sadness that 
seemed to be presentiment, led him to 
augur some disaster.* 

• He pretended that women were fated 
to be his bane; but, if bis happiness 
was seemingly diminished by nis ac- 
quaintance with the sex, the mischief 
may rather be imputed to his own per- 


verseness of temper than to the conduct 
of either his wife or any of his foreign 
favorites. The lady whom he molt psiV 
ticularly admired, and who had tho 
greatest influence over him, was the 
young countess Guiccioli. An , inter- 
esting portrait is drawn of her by JUr* 
Medwiu. — ‘ Unlike most of the Italian 
women, her complexion is delicately 
fair. Her eyes, large, dark, and lau- 
guishing, are shaded by the longest eye- 
lashes in the world ; and her hair* 
which is ungathered on her head, plays 
over her falling shoulders in a profusion 
of natural ringlets of the darke st auburn. 
Her figure is, perhapf, too much cm bon* 
point for her height, but her bust is 
perfect; her features want little of pos- 
sessing a Grecian regularity of outline ; 
and she has the most beautiful mouth 
and teeth imaginable, i t is impossible 
to see without admiring — to hear the 
Guiccioli speak without being fascinated. 
Her amiability and gentleness show 
themselves in every intonation of her 
voice, which, and the music of her per- 
fect Italian, give a peculiar charm to 
every thing she utters. Grace «nd ele- 
gance seem component parts of her na- 
ture. Notwithstanding that she adores 
lord Byron, it is evident that the exile 
and poverty of her aged father some- 
times afiict her spirits, and throw a 
shade of melancholy on her countenance, 
which adds to the deep interest this 
lovely girl creates. • 

* Extraordinary pains/ said lord By- 
ron one day, * were taken with the edu- 
cation of Teresa. Her conversation is 
lively, without being frivolous : without 
being learned, she has read all the best, 
authors of her own and the French lan- 
guage. She often conceals what she 
knows, from the fear of being thought to 
know too much ; possibly because she 
knows I am not fond of blues. To use 
an expression of Jeffrey *s, ‘ If she has 
blue stockings, she contrives that her 
petticoat shall hide them/ 

While he illiberally boasted of his 
contempt for the understandings of wo- 
men, be admired the abilities of m&daine 
dc Stael, but not without reserve. He 
said, that she ‘ had great talent in con- 
versation, and an overpowering flow of 
words. It was once said of & large party 
that were all trying to shine, •* There is 
not one who can go home* and think/ 
This was not the case with her. She waa 
often troublesome, some thought rude, 
in her questions ; but she never offended 
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Mfebmc ise Iknew that her inquisifcive- 
ness didxiot proceed from idle curiosity, 
but from a wish to sound people's cha- 
racters^ She was a continual interroga- 
tory to. me, in order to fathom mine, 
which requires a long plumb line. She 
once A9ked me if my real character was 
well drawn in a favourite novel of the 
day (GlenarvonV She was only singu- 
lar in putting the question in the dry 
way she did. There are many who pin 
their faith on that insincere production. 

‘ No .woman had so much bonne foi as 
madame de Staelr.liers was a real kind- 
ness of heart. She took the greatest 
possible interest in my quarrel with lady 
Byron, or rather lady Byron’s with me, 
and had some influence over my wife,— 
as much as any person but her mother, 
which is not saying much. I believe 
she did her utmost to bring about a re- 
conciliation between us. She was the 
best creature in the world. 

* Women never see consequences — 
never look at things straight forward, 
or as they ought. Like figurantes at 
the Opera, they make a hundred pirou- 
ettes, and return to where they set out. 
With madame de Stael this wa< some- 
times the case. She was very indefinite 
and vague in her manner of expression. 
In endeavouring to be new she became 
often obscure, and sometimes unintelli- 
gible. What did she mean by saying, 
that f Napoleon was a system, and not 
a man ? * 

* She was always aiming to be bril- 
liant — to produce a sensation, no matter 
how, when, or where. Slie wanted to 
make all her ideas, like figures in the 
modern French school of painting, pro- 
minent and showy,— standing out of 
the canvas, each in a light of its own. 
ghe was vain : but who had an excuse 
for vanity if she had not ? I can easily 
conceive her not wishing to change her 
name or ackuowlege that of Rocca. I 
liked Rocca: he was a gentleman and 
a clever man ; no man said better things, 
or with a better grace.’ 

He distributed praise and censure 
among his literary countrymen, regard- 
less of the manner in which his opinions 
might be received. He knew that the 
former would in some cases expose him 
to the suspicion of partiality, and the 
latter to the. charge of illiberality or of 
malignity : * but he consulted only his 
qjyn feelings and judgement. He was 
particularly fond of ridiculing the earl 
of Carlisle. f ]»have received/ said he. 


r from my Bister, a lock of Kapoleetfs 
hair. It is a valuable present; but, 
according to my lord Carlisle, I ought 
not to accept it. I observe, in the news- 
papers of the day, some lines by his lord- 
ship, advising lady Holland not to have 
any thing to do with the snuff-box left 
her by Napoleon, for ’ fear that horror 
and murder should jump out of the lid 
every time it is opened! It is a most 
ingenious idea— 1 give him great credit 
for it/ 

f He then read me the first stanza, 
laughing in his usual suppressed way, — 
Lady, reject the gift, See. 
and produced in a few minutes the fol- 
lowing parody on it : 

Lady, accept the box a hero wore, 

In spite of all this elegiac stuff: 

lift not seven stanzas, written by a bore, 

Prevent your ladyship from taking snuff! 

c When will my wise relation leave off 
verse-inditing ? ' said he : * I believe, of 
all manias, authorship is the most inve- 
terate. He might have learned by this 
time, indeed many years ago (but peo- 
ple never learn any thing by experience), 
that he had mistaken liis forte. There 
was an epigram, which had some logic 
in it, composed on the occasion of his 
lordship’s doing two things in one day, 
— subscribing 1000/. and publishing a 
sixpenny pamphlet! It was on the state 
of the theatre, and dear enough at the 
money. Thu epigram I think I can 
remember : 

Carlisle subscribes a thousand pound 
Out of his rich domains ; 

Ami for a sixpence circles round 
The produce of his brains. 

’Tjs thus the difference you may hit 
Between his fortune and his wit/ 

He had a high opinion of the talents 
of Lewis, but observed that he was not, 
upon the whole, a very successful writer. 

‘ His romance of the Monk was abused 
furiously by Matthias, in the Pursuits 
of Literature, and he was forced to sup- 
press it. Abellino he merely translated. 
Pizarro was a sore subject with him, 
and no wonder that he winced at the 
name. Sheridan, who was not very scrur 
pulous about applying to himself literary 
property at least*, manufactured his play 
without so much as an acknowlegcuienj* 
pecuniary or otherwise, from Lewis** 
ideas; and bad as Pizarro is, 1 kuoqr 


r Or nay other property. Edw. 
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that it brought in more money’ than 
any other play has ever done. Lewie 
was even worse treated about the Castle 
Spectre, which had also a prodigious 
success. Sheridan never gave him any 
of its profits either. One day Lewis, 
being in company with him, said, ‘1 will 
make you a large bet.’ Sheridan, who 
was always ready to make a wager, 
(however he might find it inconvenient 
to pay it if lost), asked, eagerly, what 
bet ? ‘ All the profits of my Castle 
Spectre/ replied Lewis. c I will tell 
you what/ said Sheridan (who never 
found his match at repartee), * T will 
make vou a very small one, — what it is 
worth. 

I asked him if lie had known Sheri- 
dan? ‘ Yes/ said he, ‘ Sheridan was 
an extraordinary compound of contra- 
dictions, and Moore will be much puz- 
zled in reconciling them for the Lin* he 
is writing, The upper part of Sheridan's 
face was that ot a God — a forehead 
most expansive, an eye of peculiar bril- 
liancy and fire; but below he showed 
the satyr. 

c The Fudge Family,’ he said, f pleases 
me as much as any of Moore’s works. 
The letter which he versified at the end 
was given him by Douglas Kinnaird and 
myself, and was addressed by the Life- 
guardsman, after the battle of Waterloo, 
to Big Bon. Moore is one of the few 
writers who will survive the age in 
Which he so deservedly flourishes. He 
will live in his Irish Melodies ; they 
will go down to posterity with the mu- 
sic ; both will last as long as Ireland, or 
as music and poetry. 

* Hunt would have made a fine wri- 
ter, for lie has a great deal of fancy and 
feeling, if he had not been spoiled by 
circumstances. He was brought up at 
the Blue-coat foundation, and had never 
till lately been ten miles from fit* Paul’s. 
What poetry is to be expected from such 
a course of education? He has his 
School, however, and a host of disciples. 
A friend of mine calls his poem of Rimini, 
Niiniiit IHmini } and Foliage, FuThjage. 
Perhaps he had a tumble in climbing 
trees in the Hesperides ! But Rimini 
has a great field of merit. 

r It is satisfactory td reflect, that 
Where a tnan becomes a hireling, and 
loses his mental independence, he loses 
also the faculty of writing well. The 
Lyrical Ballads, jacobinical and puling 
with affectation of simplicity as they 
were, had undoubtedly a certain merit : 

voi. v. 


«id Wordsworth, tiurntf I ^ osri imstty a 
writer rfbr.tfcb mi* story, sun* 
pressed ideas worth 
had his price* and* rinse he kte i usfi sd 
tax-gatiuaw, is only fit torb ymk &mU 
lasses and waggoners. * m 

* A roan who moans to hi a post 
should do, and should have dppu* all 
his life, nothing else but make' vets**. 
There’s Shelley nas more poetry fit kiwi 
than any man living ; and if he wars lint 
so mystical, and would not write l/hK 
pias and set himself up as a reformer, 
his right to rank as a poet, and vary 
highly too, could not fail of bring an* 
knowleged. The works’ he wrote at se- 
ven teen are much more extraordinary 
than Chattcrton’a at the same age. In 
consequence of the shameful personality 
of the Quarterly Review, every One 
abuses Shelley — his name is coupled 
with every thing that is opprobrious: 
but he is one of the most moral as well 
as amiable men 1 know. I have now 
been intimate with him for years, and 
every year has added to my regard for 
him. 

‘ Like Gray, Campbell smells too 
much of the oil ; he is never satisfied 
with what he does; liis finest things 
have been spoiled by over-polish — the 
sharpness of tlie outline is worn off* 
Like paintings, poems may lie too highly 
finished. The great art is effect, no mat- 
ter how produced. 

c I was very much amused with .Cole- 
ridge's Memoirs. There is a great deal 
of bonhommie in that book, and he does 
not spare himself. Nothing, to me At 
least, is so entertaining as a work of Ibis 
kind— as private biography : Hamilton’s 
Memoirs, for instance, that were the 
origin of the style of Voltaire. Madame 
de Stael used to say, that De Grammont 
was a book containing, with less matter, 
more interest than any she knew. Al- 
fieri‘s Life is delightniL You will see 
my confessions in good time, and you 
will wonder at two things— that 1 should 
have had so much to confess, and that 1 
should have confessed so much. Cole- 
ridge, too, secm9 sensible enough of his 
own errors. His sonnet to the moon is 
an admirable burlesque on the Lft&tsis, 
and bin own style, Home of his atones 
are told with a vast deal nf humour, 
and display a fund of good tempo* that 
all his disappointments ttfold tiotaour, 

* Coleridge is Uke Hosia in Amohi * 
tryon he does not know whether ns ih 
himself, or not. If he had never goo*' 

4 r 
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00 G&mtiny, ndr spoiled his fine gfenftis 
by the transcendental philosophy afid 
German metaphysics, nor taken to write 
lay sermons, he would have made the 
latest poet of the fiat." What poets 
had we in 1790} Hayley had a morio- 

C , such asit was. Coleridge might 
i been any thing : as it is, he Is a* 
thing 4 that dreams are made of.* 

' 1 have been much taken to task for 
calling Christabel a wild and singtilaily 
original and beautiful poem ; and the re- 
viewers very sagely come to a conclu- 
sion, therefrom, that I am no judge of 
the compositions of others. Christabel 
was the original of all Scott's metrical 
tales, and that is no small merit. It was 
written in 1795, and had a pretty ge- 
neral circulation in the literary world, 
though it was not published until 1816, 
and then, probably, in consequence of 
my advice. One day, when I was with 
sir Walter Scott (now many years ago), 
he repeated the whole of Christabel, 
and I then agreed with him in thinking 
this poem what I afterwards called it. 

Mr. Med win having asked, f Is there 
one line of the Pleasures of Memory 
that has not been altered and re-altered 
till it would be difficult to detect in the 
patchwork any thing like the texture of 
the original stuff?” — * Well/ said By- 
ron, * if there is not a line or a word that 
lias not been canvassed, and made the 
subject of separate epistolary discussion, 
what does that prove hut the general me- 
rit of the whole piece ? And the corre- 
spondence will be valuable by and by, 
and save the commentators a vast deal 
of labor and waste of ingenuity. Peo- 
ple do wisest who take care of their fame 
when they have got it. That’s the rock 
I have split on. It has been said that 

dinners and lady^Holland. Though he 
gives very good ones, and female Maece- 
nases are no bad things now-a-days, it 
is by no means true. Rogers has been a 

r iled child ; ijo wonder that he is a lit- 
vain and jealous. And yet he deals 
praise very liberally sometimes ; for he 
wrote to a little friend of mine, bn the 
occasion of his late publication, ‘that 
he was born with a rose-bud in his 
mouthy ancT a nightingalevringing in his 
ear'— two vety “prettily* turned oriental- 
isms. Before my wife and the world 

Q uarreled withnne, and brought me into . 

iqppirte with the public, Rogers had 
composed sorhe vety pretty commenda- 
tory verses on meq hut they were kept 


ebrkeff ilp for many long yearn, under 
hope that I might reform atid get into 
favor With the world again, and that the 
said lines might find a place in ‘ human 
life/ But after a great deal of oscilla- 
tion, and many a sigh at their hard de- 
stiny, their still-born fate, they were her- 
metically sealed, and adieu to my im- 
mortality l 

1 Rogers ii the only man I know Who 
can write epigrams, and sharp bone- cut- 
ters too, in two lines ; for instance, that 
on a member of parliament (now a peer) 
who had reviewed his book, and saul he 
wrote very well foy a banker — 

4 They say he has no heart, and I deny it ; 
He has a heart— and gets his speeches by it.’ 

€ Hobh ousc's Dissertation on Italian 
Literature is much superior to his notes 
on Childe Harold. Perhaps he under- 
stood the antiquities better than Nibbi, 
or any of the deerones ; but the know- 
lege is somewhat misplaced where it is. 
Shelley went to the opposite extreme, 
and never made any notes. ITobhouse 
has an excellent heart : he fainted when 
he heard a false report of my death in 
Greece, and was wonderfully affected at 
that of Matthews — a much more able 
man than the Invalid . You have often 
heard me speak of him. The tribute T 
paid to his memory was a very inade- 
quate one, and ill expressed what I felt 
at his loss. 

f I never travel without Scott's no- 
vels; they are a perfect library in them- 
selves— a perfect literary treasure. I 
could read them once a year with new 
pleasure. He as much bb owned him- 
self the author of Waverley to me at 
Murray’s shop. I was talking to him 
about that novel, and lamenting that its 
author had not carried back the story 
nearer to the time of the revolution. 
Scott, entirely oft* his guard, said, * Ay, 

I ought to have done so, but* there 

he stopped. It was in vain to attempt 
to correct himself ; he looked confused, 
and relieved his embarrassment by a 
precipitate retreat. - - - He spoiled the 
fame of his poetry by his* superior prose; 
He has such extent and versatility of 
powers in writing, ihat/ahould his no* 
Vels ever tire the public, which is hot 
likely, he will apply himself to some* 
thing else, and succeed as well. Hi* 
mottos ftonfoM plays prove that he, At 
all events, possesses the dramatic faculty 
which is denied to me. * 

* When Walter Scott began to writ* 
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poetry which was not at a .very early 
age, Monk Lewis corrected his verges 
he understood little then of the mecha- 
nical part of his art, The Fire- Bang in 
the Minstrelsy of the Scotisli Border 
was almost all Lewis's. , One of the bal- 
lads in that work, and (except some of 
I^eyden’s) perhaps one of the best, was 
made from a story picked up in a stage* 
coach ; — I mean that of Will Jones: 

4 They boil’d Will Jones within the pot, 
And njt much fat had Will’ 

I hope Scott did not write the review 
of Christabel, for he, in common with 
many of us, is indebted to Coleridge. 
But for him perhaps the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel would never have been thought 
of. — Of all the writers of the day^ Scott 
is tlie least jealous. He is too confident 
of his own fame to dread the rivalry of 
others. He does not think of good wri- 
ting as the Tuscans do about fever, that 
there is only a certain quantity of it in 
the world/ 

We do not concur in all the opinions 
or remarks of the deceased bard, nor 
are we certain that all are faithfully re- 
ported. We must make a considerable 
allowance for errors and inadvertencies, 
and for that haste and carelessness 
which we are more disposed to impute to 
a military man than to the patient and 
plodding Boswell. 


MARRIAGE AND COURTSHIP. 

To the Editor of the Lady s Magazine. 

Sir — Being absent, I did not imme- 
diately see the reply which a correspond- 
ent has made to the first part of nay 
* Remarks on Courtship/ It cannot be 
desired that a controversy Bhould arise 
on the mere effusion of a moment's lei- 
sure : yet every one is unwilling that his 
ideas Bhould be controverted, however 
hastily they may have been committed 
to writing. The observations of T, R. Y. 
are certainly offered with that biensiance 
which would disarm severity ; and, were 
this rule generally observed, it would 
remove the strongest objection to which 
polemical writings are now exposed. 

1 will follow the order adopted hy 
your correspondent, and will intrude 
as little ag possible on your columns* 
He says that f Every day's experience 
Reaches, that rite temper, disposition, and 
habits of any person may he satisfacto- 
rily known in the course of a compara- 


tively slight acquaintance/ , I is 
there no m 
the swim,, the proni^y a&Irs mUfw 
and will hot these 

frequent in raatrimphia}, sp*. cuWtiwW* 
I will venture to affirm that a sqft know* 
lege of these particulars wUl npw |*c 
attained, unless the persons be seed ip 
their own families ; for, when tl wy att* 
among strangers, a certain restraint Is 
felt, which allows not such a display ag 
is occasionally made under the paternal 
roof. 

There is more difficulty in replying to 
an adversary when he is in part supported 
by truth. Thus the following remark 
requires some attention, because, as now 
worded, its appearance is very specious* 
f Nor will courtship be found, when re- 
ciprocal esteem and friendship form its 
basis, to be a system of deception/ Ijjlow 
Courtship is not the word which ought to 
have been employed, because that is the 
act of one ; and therefore in itself, or that 
from which it arises, there cannot be 
any reciprocity. In the next place, if 
we suppose this esteem lo be mutual, is 
it therefore to be said that no conceal- 
ment of personal frailties shall exist ? in 
fact, to this there is a natural propen* 
sity, though perhaps not observed by 
the person by whom it is practised. 

It is afterward said that courtship 
ought not to ‘ commence until a satis- 
factory knowlege of character and dispo- 
sition be obtained.' But 1 would^isk, is 
the writer so little conversant in the 
world of love, as not to know that on a 
first view a penchant may be felt which 
will draw into that frequent intercourse 
by the world at least called courtship? 
and surely, while this proceeds, it is Lite 
duty of a considerate man to Scrutinize 
every part of the conduct ami each pe- 
culiarity in the character of her with 
whom he would join till death shall 
command a separation. Again, he would 
seem to assert that in public life only the 
man should have the superiority. 1 sup- 
pose he considers it a matter of no im- 
portance to whonr hig house is open ; in 
what manner his family vunage is con- 
ducted, or how his children are treated ; 
yet these and other circumstances are 
Ultimately connected with niatrhuouial 
happiness. 1 will not intrude myself 
on the notice of those who may, perhaps 
be interested in the abstract considera- 
tion of the effects of courtship ; butmu-t 
heg leave to inform T. R. Y. that, ft-ir 
having paid marked ^attentions to -any 
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female, I have not been repulsed, and, 
though still a * bachelor of some years' 
standing/ it does not arise from the 
causes he has charitably supposed. Still 
less would I interfere between him and 
his lady (by the way, for introducing 
her thus publicly, his delicacy can 
scarcely be commended) ; but the fol- 
lowing remark is rather curious. * I 
experienced no desire of superiority 
either on my side or that of my lady, 
nor have I since.' On his connubial 
felicity 1 offer him my sincere congratula- 
tions, but cannot do otherwise than mar- 
vel at a peace of twelve years’ duration : 
perhaps, however, he acts in accordance 
lyith the direction of the tf Wife of 
Bath 

1 — c Since in man right reason bears the sway, 
Let that weak creature, woman, have her way.* 

On the comparative happiness of the 
married and unmarried states, I venture 
not to decide : chucun a son ffout. Still 
in my own quiet though f desolate' par- 
lour, I can find pleasures for which I 
might vainly pant, were it mine to feel 
a necessity for consulting the will, per- 
haps the caprice of a fair co-partner. 
Besides, as far as I am concerned, the 


day is now past Those who marry 
should do so early, before habits bo 
formed which can scarcely admit any 
change, however urgent the necessity 
or however obligatory the duty ; for un- 
questionably those who may say with 
ShytocTc, 

* An oath, an oath — I have an oath in heaven, 

are bound by every tie of morality and 
religion diligently to consult the com- 
fort of those whom they have willingly 
sworn to cherish. 1 may here observe, 
that T. ft. Y. lacketh not a comfortable 
self-esteem, when he recommends him- 
self as an example for my imitation. 
Nevertheless, I hold not myself in ab- 
solute safety ; for instances of folly are 
not of very rare occurrence; and, as 
others have fallen into the snare, so may 
I. Enfeebled by the progress of age, I 
may at last make earnest courtship to my 
buxom housekeeper, hoping in her to find 
sweet solace to my multiplying cares, 
and an affectionate though perhaps in- 
terested nurse to my increasing in- 
firmities. If such should be my fate, may 
I experience the bliss of T. R. Y. 

T. O. 


SONG. 

Tare back, take back these gifts and gold ,* 

I crave no riches now : 

They will not heal a broken heart. 

Nor smooth a care- word brow. 

There was a time when for her sake 
I valued pomp and show: 

But now yon bright and glist’ning gems 
But mock my inward woe. 

Oh ! false yet most beloved one. 

How mem'ry clings to thee. 

And brings me back thy very tones. 

Sweet as they used to be ; 

Bright blushes mantled on thy cheek ; 

Soft waved thy chestnut hair ; 

How could I deem there lurk'd deceit 
Beneath a form so fair ? Mas. 11- 


song. 

Wilt thou come with me, my love. 
Far o'er the sea, , 

To some lone but happy isle, 

A home for the fra*? 
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The Likeness — Proper Dependence. 

There all they that would hdrtn thee 
Will be far away. 

And thou through the green groves* 

May'st wander ail day. 

Oh ! the choicest of flowers 
That bloom in that isle 
Will [ cull for thee, Mary, 

To win one sweet smile ; 

And when the silver crescent 
Is beaming on high. 

How sweet to tell a love-tale, 

And hear thy soft sigh ! M as. II 


THE LIKENESS. 

Oh ! let me soar on fancy's wing. 

And all the wealth together bring 
Of heaven and earth, and sea and air. 

To form another like my fair. 

A model carved from Parian stone 
The loveliest symmetry must own ; 

When o'er the ea3t sweet blushes streak. 

I'll steal from them to tinge her cheek ; 

And Cynthia's purest beams that flow 
Shall give the polish to her brow. i 

The sea's deep coral bed 1 '11 strip, 

And mould the beauty of her lip ; 

And then, the light-blue wave beneath, 

1 '11 seek rare pearls to range as teeth. 

1 '11 whisper to a mermaid there. 

To let me have her valued hair ; 

And, when the siren doth rejoice, 

I 'll catch the music of her voice. 

The perfumed breeze that lingereth 
In citron groves shall be her breath, 

And Indian-diamond beams shall fly, 

T 'impart the witch'ry to her eye. 

To throw round this a tender hue, 

1 '11 beg from Heaven cerulean blue ; 

These charms a new soul will prepare. 

And form the likeness of my fair. E. B. 


PROPER DEPENDENCE, 

by Eleanor Dickinson* 

I bream'd of friendship, but 'tis gone : 

* In vain each waking nerve I strain. 
The fleeting vision to retain : 

Its fragile form is wing'd, has flown. 

Thus, Borne lone traveler's dreary way 
The moon's mild lustre faintly cheers ; 
He views the soft reflected ray. 

But, while he views, it disappears. 


mi 



A Comparison folwcnikeCoxntry atid the Town. 

Yoh cloud, rolling, veil'd Us form. 

Nor left oifoling ring beam behind 
To light him iron* thejmpftfag stcajm. 

Or cheer him 'raid the wintry wind. 

What path shall now his steps pursue ? 

Around him ruin darkly lowers, 

No friendly star to guide nis view 
To safer walks, or sheltering bowers. 

Weak mortal ! let Heav'n be thy guide ; 

On its unfading light depend ; 

In its Almighty King confide, . 

Who ever is the mourner's friend. 

He will direct thy wand'ring steps 
To paths of safety and repose ; 

His power the unfriended arm protects, 

His presence heals the sufFrer s woes. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE COUNTRY AND THE TOWN, 

from Mr. Bounderis Poem of the 1 Deserted Gift/. 

Here all was intellectual— glowing— ^bright ! 

No winter of the soul — no dearth — no night ! 

Earth had no wisdom that was stranger here — 

In art no rival — and in joy no peer. 

The land's etherial part ; in sanguine hour. 

Here came each fiery soul, and rose to power ; 

Till science soaring reach'd her highest aim. 

And pour'd o'er all the world a mental flame. 

The country seem’d but made to yield the best 
Of art and nature to adorn her crest ; 

The willing slave to spread her ample board. 

With all the field, the garden, could afford. 

Howe'er the peasant lov'd his sunny scene. 

Boasted his cloudless skies and verdant green. 

Once cherish'd here, he slighted or forgot" 

The listless cpiiet of the lowly cot. 

And found his soul in spell of magic bound, 

By more intense delights that spread around. 

For him the silent glen had charms no more ; * 

He came to wonder— tarried to adore ! 

Where life was sameness— here 'twas ever new. 

With fresh excitement op'ning on his view — 

There lack of thought had dimm'd his vacant hours. 
While here his soul had scope for all her powers. 

* Yes, beauty o er the rural prospect reigns. 

Clothes the fair fields, and brightens all the plains. 

'Tis joy to breathe the pure and fragrant air, * 

And see the sun refol in gloiy there ; 

To view the clouds in fairy form and hue, 

And the fields glitt'ring in a sea of deW | 

. To sea the yellow mom its wings unfold, ( 

‘And ev'ning set in crpnson and in gold ; 

To tread the silent dell in pensive mood. 

And stray by moonlight’ tfemgh this thoughtful wood ; 


[N#v. 
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To be in but Rcttce aloiir, 

Cireled by lbttn* that Still arefanc/s 6wh ; 

To climb tite mou^ta*iid; a*d ace below 
The landscape sfcretSchf ng in ibe sunny* gib w. 

Till, fading in the horizon's misty blue, 

It seems td hielt incloUds, and (Res from view ; 

To hear the distant hum— the murm'ring stream. 

And wander lost in many a joyous dream : 

These are high pleasures, and who feels them not, , 

Who views creation as a blank, or blot. 

Must own a soul of cold and midnight form, 

That thought can never thrill, nor feeling warm. 

But still these beauties pall upon the sense ; 

The sated mind asks something more intense ; 

Some more etherial, intellectual scope, 

To rouse the fancy, and inspire with hope ; 

To wake — to fire— to agitate the soul. 

Until she burn and revel past control, 

Sweeping her own-created empire round. 

That owns no law, acknowleges no bound. 

But, unsubstantial as herself, displays 
Unearthly scenes in fancy's brightest blaze ! 

And hence she flies, where kindred minds inspire. 

And still in cities lights up all her fire*. 


MARY AND THE ZEPII1 B, 

i Song, from ihc Gaelic , by Donald Maepherson, formerly a Highland Shepherd, 

O win do those heath-bells, so fresh and so blooming, 

CSive fragrance that heath-bells could ne'er give before? 

A wanton young Zephyr, while lately a-roaming, 

Found Mary asleep in a green shady bower : • 

lie gently stole nigh, — the pilferer sly !— 

And loaded his wings with the balm of her breath. 

And as he flew by, in u whispering sigh, 

He scatter’d the fragrance on yon blooming heath. 

O why does the rose-bud that grows on yon thorn 
Outrival in beauty, resplendence of dye. 

The brightest and fairest effulgence of morn. 

That spreads like a mantle of light on the sky ? 

A Zephyr that left the fair bosom of spring. 

Where zephyrs their dewy ambrosia sip, 

Found Mary asleep, as he flew on light wing, 

And he gave to yon rose what he stole from her lip. 

O why does the daisy that smiles through the dew, 

As it rears its meek head in the valley below, » 

All flowers excelling, seem fairer to view, 

Than the brow of yon mountain when cover'd with snow ? 

A Zephyr of summer stoic into the breast 
Of Mary, as through the green valley he flew, 

And the hue of her pospro the vagrant impress'd 
On yon daisy that smiles through the sparkling dew. 


* This contrast is too strongly drawn in favor of the town, although the author may vindi- 
cate his decision by the autlionty of Dr. Johnson.— E dit* * 
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Laura Nugen r, at the age jrf ejg ftr 
teem vm«Q lively* sq ^cosapji^ied, -eo 
aweet iiMA^pee, and,geatle iujipannep 
yet so gifted with all the higher powers of 
mind and imagination, tha Awe was the 
delight and the pride of her parent* the 
joy and admiration of her friends : vyrny 
young eyes gooed on her with rapture, 
and many fond hearts throbbed at her 
approach. 

Laura Nugent, at three and twenty 
years of age, was pale and thin. The 
fine contour of her graceful fpnn had 
half lost its wavy lines, the pearly white 
of her complexion had received a bilious 
tint, and the roses on her cheek fluc- 
tuated between the blush of fever and 
the pallid hue of sickness. Her eyes 
were downcast, or, when uplifted, were 
filled either with wild wandering glances* 
or the dull expression of an absent mind. 
The vivacity of her youth, and the con- 
sciousness of talent and beauty, were 
withdrawn, and that better sense of 
power to render parents and friends 
happy had vanished also. Laura, once 
the charm of all eyes, the beloved of 
all hearts, was content to be thrown on 
the tenderness and compassion of those 
around, as a half-lost, bewildered, suf- 
fering being, in whom all energy was 
suspended, all exertion subdued, who 
was weak without sickness, imbecile 
without insanity, who loathed life, 
shunned its duties, and despised its 
occupations and enjoyments. 

It will be evident to all our readers 
that love alone, misplaced unhappy love, 
could have produced this utter prostra- 
tion of intellect, this morbid self-preying 
desolation of spirit. Evety young aud 
generous heart will sympathise with 
the acuteness of that sensibility which 
spread such a cloud over the morning 
of Kfe in .one so blest with all other 
means of happiness. Every parent will 
feel for the lather, who had educated 
this his first-born child with so much 
care, and indulged in so mg py dreams 
of fond ambition for her, and conceive 
the pangs of her mother's heart, on wit- 
nessing sorrowe she could not uelievei 
disease she cpuM not cure, i»>Ofie who 
was Moved with boundless tewkft* 
ness. * , - * w* 

It is true {hat Laima was mb dltt 
only child of her parents: but^he had 
been «^f<* five years, and Coring tint; 
period her 8ingl#ckims and 'her irfau- 


tkmgmmbai muVMmAtm 
i^y^^misubsequem^ became? the 
u boy, ullaf 
eqjoysd \ Irom both parents the 
tenderness and care to which they wore 
entitiedryet Laura held# distinguished 
and sepamte interelt intheir hearts. In 
ewdy Sfo a few yearn make a wide di- 
stinction. Lafcw* was now a beautiful 

® womans whom the little sisters 
up as a superior being : there 
was no rivalry in their situations, anil, 
when they were sent to. school, it did 
not occur to them that Laura had al- 
ways been left at home. Home was 
then to her a seat of ouiet empire, where 
the homage of many hearts awaited her, 
and all those high intellectual pleasures 
she was sc calculated to enjoy attended 
her will, Mr. Nugent Was now aeoun<* 
try, gentleman, .but she had studied for 
the bar, possessed great literary inform- 
ation, a refined taste in the fine arts, 
and some knowlege of music. His so- 
ciety was consequently courted by men 
of similar taste and Acquirements, and 
his hospitable table was the general 
rendezvous of talent, when united to 
virtuous conduct and gentlemanly man- 
ners. He was indeed too hospitable for 
his fortune, too refined and elegantly 
occupied for the cares which belonged to 
him as a father, whose increasing family 
demanded attention to domestic and pe- 
cuniary concerns. Yet there was nothing 
to complain of in his conduct, since hie 
excellent wife supplied all wants, and 
to see him and Laura happy sufficed to 
make her happy also. 

Such was the state of the family when 

B May bur ton, the son of a. neigh - 
tg gentleman, returned from the 
university, and first became sensible 
that the charms he had admired as a 
boy were aided by qualities that .fixed 
his actions as a man. , Hi*, father waq , 
at this time very ill 4 aud tfee,at|eptiuna. 
hk duty and inchnatiqns^conlt'd aIt; 
lowed him little lekmejfqr pisiting«: 
hut, wben tii^ oJd gf«ti^ail;die4, t 1$#; 
deep aSBctijp^pf his sem>wpuld 4 avaj 

°CcMj?- N^ge%wbeiw3j|is graft 

port 

imim 

w^ked m4 
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kind of exceffence most dear to young 
and romantic minds, and, without being 
sensible of the extent of her own feel- 
ings, bad yet an aversion to every thing 
bordering upon love from any other 
man. At this period" the mourning son 
and timid lover spoke not of it ; but 
another vacation followed, when he be- 
came more Explicit, because be was still 
more attached. Laura, disregarding 
her fcther's wish, rejected the youth’s 
offer with such gentle firmness, that 
there was little hope she would revoke 
her sentence. The lover was at this 
time too young for absolute despair. 

Circumstances brought back the en- 
deared intelligent companion; and, as 
the connexion was highly desirable, and 
Mr. Nugent had begun to discover the 
state of his daughter's affections, it may 
be concluded that both received his visits 
with pleasure. He was an inhabitant 
of the metropolis, and added, to the 
general information of a well-read man, 
mat knowlege of the belles-lettres and of 
the progress of arts, and that personal 
intimacy with distinguished characters, 
by which conversation is rendered un- 
commonly interesting. He had also 
much talent for poetical composition, in 
which Laura had evinced taste and even 
genius, so that a tie of no ordinary in- 
fluence subsisted between them ; for 
similar ideas and opinions have an at- 
traction not less magnetic than personal 
admiration. Before this evidently-fa- 
vored lover all others fled, and propor- 
tioned to the’ violence of the passion 
felt by each was the celerity of deser- 
tion. Laura had awakened love too 
intense, for her decision to be witnessed 
with the coolness of philosophy. The 
absence of such intruders gave great joy 
to Laura; for Egertou filled all her 
thoughts, animated all her pursuits, 
gave a zest to the most trivial occupa- 
tion. She was sensible that she loved, 
but she felt that the flame was unre- 
provqd, — she was proud of the distinc- 
tions of one so meritorious, so congenial 
tb her fastidious ideas and high-raised 
expectations. Her imagination being 
indulged to excess, her sensibility un- 
tamed by real sorrow, and accustomed 
to exhaust itself on the visions of poetic 
soarings, ft is no wonder that her whole 
solid Was absiothed by that sweet delusive 
dream which taught her to repose un- 
bounded confidence in one whose heart 
ahd mind seemed to be so much en- 
voi,. v. 


twined with her own, that the motion!! 
of one must he necessarily those of the 
other. • 

* Tis true/ Laura would say to her* 
self, * Egerton speaks not of love ; bin 
oh 1 how much more effectually does he 
plead his own cause than by Bueh a vul+ 
gar medium !— Surely never did the 
minds of two human beings no coalesce 
as ours. How delicately has he ex- 
plained his circumstances, how sweetly 
has he painted our future home, and m 
characterised his estimable relatives, as 
to make them dear to my heart ! Heaven 
grant that I may be worthy of the ex- 
alted lot, the more than human happi- 
ness, of being the choBen of a mind like 
his!' 

Yet when these interviews were fre- 
quently renewed, and no language ex- 
cept that of sighs announced the wishes 
of the lover, some shade of anxiety 
would arise even in Laura's mind. She 
thought he was unhappy, and she sought 
his confidence : Bhe felt her right to be 
trusted ; and her delicacy and her pride 
were alarmed. What was her astonish- 
ment — her distress — the inconceivable 
tumult of her emotions, when the long- 
supposed lover accounted for his pre- 
tended despondency, by saying, that he 
was about to depart for tbc continent, 
that the time of nis Bt&y was indefinite ; 
— perhaps he should go to Greece,— that 
dear and glorious land toward which 
every heart beat high. * Would you not 
advise me to go thither, my dear Laura? 
will you not in idea follow thither your 
banished Petrarch, and rove with him 
through those majestic ruins, hallowed 
alike by warriors and bards ?' 

Laura replied not; for her parched 
tongue, her throbbing heart, forbade 
the power. The heartless coxcomb 
doubtless suffered in seeing the situa- 
tion of his victim, and therefore he fled 
at once to escape his own reproaches and 
those which he must read in her appear- 
ance. The sensibility of Laura had 
ever been so acute, that barely to have 
parted from him accounted at first for 
the pale wild looks she wore ; but when, 
from her effort to speak, violent hy- 

sterics and faintings ensued, the alfrmed 
father became certain that something 
uncommonly affecting had occurred. 
By degrees, all was revealed, anil the 
sad truth eame out, that Euertott, with 
all the ardent enthusiasm which seemed 
to be his characteristic, with all the ap- 
parent sensibility of a Aul imbued "with 
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passion for so artless and lovely an ob- 
ject, had never so committed himself as 
to lie amenable to any rule of honor, 
or any positive law. Of a multiplicity 
of letters, breathing the language of 
adoration for nearly three years, not 
one had spoken of marriage: all were 
calculated to nurse the tender attach* 
ment of the heart, the profound admira- 
tion of the mind, but not one descended 
from the flights of imagination to the 
sober prospects of life. In the eye of 
the father, they bespoke the writer a 
villain— in those of the tenderly-infatu- 
ated daughter, they renewed the spell 
that destroyed her peace. 

The anger Mr. Nugent felt not only 
toward Egerton (who was now far re- 
moved from expostulation or remon- 
strance), but even toward himself, was a 
serious injury to Laura, as it induced 
him to indulge her in that dreadful 
despondence into which her spirits un- 
resistingly sunk. Conceiving that her 
unbounded affliction had been in some 
measure caused by his own error in 
suffering the affair to continue so long 
without his interference, he endeavoured 
to soothe her mind by complying with 
her wishes; and her mother, alarmed 
by the bewildered air, the settled dejec- 
tion and utter self-abandonment which 
she betrayed, was equally indulgent. 
In consequence of this ill-judged ten- 
derness, the once powerful mind, which 
required rousing to action, sunk into 
utter helplessness, and that imagination 
which had lately strewed the path of 
life with flowers, now served only to 
increase its thorns. Laura nursed the 
memory of departed pleasures into an 
actual source of anguish, until her lace- 
rated heart, bleeding from one fatal 
wound, became insensible to all good, 
unconscious of all duty, and as selfish 
in sorrow as it had been generous and 
amiable in joy. She adopted the fatal 
idea of having a right to grieve to ex- 
cess, so long as she obtruded not her 
sorrows on another; and, holding her 
own apartment sacred, she would sel- 
dom leave it. Balk werfe now abjured 
by her, music was abandoned, the flowers 
she had nurtured died on the stem un- 
heeded, amlthe linnet she had fed was 
consigned to L a servant. Time seemed 
to confirmer despair ; and such was 
the deep sense b of sorrow which fell on 
thenparents through the affliction of their 
eldest child, that they delayed the return 
of Ellen, their &cond daughter, from 
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school, ' till she had entered her nine- 
teenth summer. Ellen was inferior to 
her sister in the graces of mind and per- 
son; yet she was not deficient in beauty 
or in good sense, was equal to her in 
suavity of disposition, and had acquired a 
more general know lege of life. Nothing 
could exceed the surprise and mortifica- 
tion which she experienced on witness- 
ing the dismal state of hpr father's house, 
except the sincere pity she felt for that 
sister, whom she had depicted to her- 
self as her pride and her example: but 
she exerted all her vivacity to enliven 
the family ; and by degrees the gloom 
which had overshadowed the domestic 
circle was somewhat lightened by the 
sprightliness and kind activity which, 
it soon became evident, formed, the mov- 
ing principle of this amiable girl. ‘ I 
cannot play to you, dear papa, as Laura 
did,’ she would say,— f but do listen to 
me and instruct me. Mama, I have 
painted you some new hand-screens ; I 
will get Laura to give them the finish- 
ing touch ; she will not refuse me, for 
I have already prevailed on her to cut 
out some caps for old Sally Brown.' 
But poor Ellen could seldom prevail on 
the lovely melancholy sister to creep 
from her hiding-place, and mingle in 
the common occupations of life, except 
for the purpose of a long rambling walk, 
when it was evident that her mind re- 
called objects which still delighted her 
eye, although they brought poignant 
grief too often to her heart. That in art, 
which was once so warm and affection- 
ate, showed however little affection to- 
ward her kind companion, until slit* 
discovered that the gay Ellen became 
‘ a little serious,’ and learned that of 
late Alfred Mayburton had been ‘ a 
little particular 1 in his attentions. 

Alfred was the younger brother of 
that amiable man who had loved Laura 
some years before, and might be thought 
to love her yet, since, although he was 
decidedly considered as a ‘ marrying 
man' by all who knew him, he had 
made no other choice ; and from his 
oonetant attentions to the family it 
might be inferred, that, his heart still 
lingered round the spot where it first 
loved and suffered. He hod in the in- 
terim gained “ golden opinions from qll 
men," from the manner in which he 
had fulfilled the duties of life, as a bro- 
ther and a master, and had lately settled 
Alfred as a partner in a large mercantile 
concern, by making a considerable addS- 
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tion to his paternal fortune. The at- 
tachment manifested by this brother 
for Ellen Nugent was very pleasing to 
him, and in a very short time that at- 
tachment was declared in the most ho- 
norable manner. Ellen Was happier (if 
less gay) than ever, and the long-sor- 
rowing parents endeavoured to be happy 
also. Laura retained her apathy: So 
far as she regarded the affair at all, it 
excited only a kind of quiet contempt 
for an attachment so common-place, 
so distinct from those higher emotions 
which had once ruled her own destiny. 
After a time, she observed that Ellen 
was in distress, although she bore it 
without complaint, and she then kindly 
insisted that she should share her apart- 
ment : she would sometimes even lay 
her hand on the instrument for Ellen's 
amusement, or accompany her into the 
garcleh or the drawing-room. These 
concessions awakened the tenderest gra- 
titude in Ellen ; hut, the moment her 
spirits were restored, they ceased — the 
long-wasted heart afforded only a short 
power of exertion, even when called on 
by the most exciting motives. 

One evening, when Ellen entered her 
room very late, she was evidently over- 
whelmed in sorrow too impetuous for 
restraint. Laura, awakened beyond all 
former emotion, eagerly clasped her 
arms around her, and inquired what 
was the matter. ‘He is gone'— cried 
Ellen, sobbing — ( quite gone/ 

* But not far, dear Ellen?* 

£ Oh ! yes, gone abroad— gone on the 
wide seas. 1 shall see him no more !* 
Ellen did not at this moment know 
what she said, for she was in the first 
transports of sorrow ; but, as she became 
calmer, tears of gratitude and the purest 
sisterly affection filled her eyes, from 
perceiving tlic extent of Laura's kind- 
ness towards her, and conceiving (pro- 
bably for tlie first time) the extent of 
that affliction which had blunted the af- 
fections of a heart, naturally so warm in 
the tics of friendship and consanguinity. 
A thought sprang in her mind which 
promised her the power of benefiting 
this beloved sufferer* and she resolved 
to pursue it. % 

The sisters alike on this memorable 
niglit wept themselves to sleep; but, 
when Ellen arose, she prepared to de- 
scend as usual, though evidently un- 
wdli Laura endeavoured to dissuade 
her from attempting it. * Stay with 
trtfc, thy pOor fellow - sufferer,’ said 
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she ; * I will ask you no questions 3 wo 
will weep in silence together/ * Ami 
so will our dear parents, Laura ^no, 
no, 1 must exert myself, 1 tpust im 
add to that burthen which has already 
bowed them down too muck/' f l 
think my father's hair is growing grey ; 
surely it cannot bo from witnessing toy 
sorrows/ * Unquestionably it fa-wdnu 
you, dear Laura, could not help it : your 
sensibility is more acute than mine; the 
stroke came on you more suddenly s you 
are much more to be pitied than I am, 
l^ast niglit my grief was impetuous. I 
now see my duty, and will attempt to 
perform it— but think not 1 therefore 
reproach you/ Ellen descended, and 
endeavoured to -lie cheerful ; and in the 
course of the day Laura followed, being 
induced both by pity and curiosity to 
observe the conduct of Ellen. Many 
times she saw the tears spring into her 
eyes, hut slie never failed to twinkle 
them away. In the evening she offered 
to play a duet with Laura ; she did not 
attempt to sing, and her sister was 
aware that her heart sustained itself 
only by a severe struggle. Esteem, re- 
spect, and a higher kind of affection, 
now inspired her, than she had ever fell 
for her before, and that which she fell 
she professed. 

‘ Thank you, dear Laura/ mid El- 
len : f I believe we shall understand each 
other better than wc ever did ; but let 
us not talk about either persons or things 
likely to awaken our feelings too acute- 
ly. If we cannot forget ( that such 
things were, which were most de ar to 
us/ yet we may concent our grief, and 
thereby save those who really love us 
from suffering. What efforts ought we 
not to make for our parents ?' 

Laura acknowleged this, hut long 
habit made all rxirtion a task, and 
the limited power jiossesscd by Ellen, 
though constantly acted upon, produced 
little effect. She was more ready to 
conclude that Ellen lelt too lit tic than 
that Bhe herself felt too much : yet she 
consented to live more with her family, 
and highly pleased her father by some- 
times inspecting his improvements, to- 
taking an interest in a newspaper or re- 
view. This practice she |iad continued 
for several weeks, when the statement of 
Mr. Egertons marriage # mct her tye, as 
having taken place some months before. 
The shock it gave proved that hops had 
never wholly forsaken her; hut, when 
that shock had passtM, she appeared to 
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cw> ^ufferia^ and those innocent crea- 
tes* join, swfer$, will he as effectually 
logtjuute jpavet^en. There is already 

£*for attaches to us; and, if we should 
alike give up dress and company, and 
suffer pur beauty and youth to fade in 
obscurity, depend upon it that will be 
confirmed. To tell you the truth, 1 
think it is a happy thing that you are 
released from a tie which might be said 
to rut, though it did not bind : you are 
in the situation of a young widow, and 
ought to be sensible of your privileges.' 

* You and I have different percep- 
tions, and different characters, Ellen; 
ypu cannot read my heart, for you have 
not learned its language/ 

* Not in all its idioms, I grant ; but 
yet since I have certainly learned love’s 
alphabet, 1 can make out many of love’s 
characters. You have a refinement, a 
delicacy, a depth of feeling unknown to 
me, I grant ; but have I not a portion of 
common sense that might be useful to 
you ? That picture of our beloved mo- 
ther, taken at her marriage; shows us a 
lovely object, and we gaze on it with 
pleasure; but is it to be compared in 
value with the now altered woman it re- 
presents, with all her excellent manage- 
ment, universal kindness, and active 
goodness ?' 

‘ I dare say you may be right, but I 
cannot argue ; I can only feeL EUen/ 

* Then feel fpr me, feel for the pa- 
rents who dote on you, and the sisters 
Whom you used to love ;— feel for your- 
self, my sweet Laura, for the waning 
virtues;, for the fading charms, which 
all who know you lament bo sincerely. 
Pardon me if ( am warm. How can 1 
see you self-sacrificed to a phantom 
which has no existence hut in your 
brain? Egertoni is not the thing you 
can or \mght to love ; you feed a flame 
on ah idea/ * 

Laura whs, angry, but her subdued 
voice did not indicate it, and she knew 
not Jjow it was, but she now found a de- 
gree of relief ip this kind of colloquial 
warfare, ami to obtain it often mingled 


WiriMhe family* Winter passed, and 
spring she remarked that Ellen was 
frequently out* that her bloom waaroon 
bright, and her countenance more gay, 
and in particular that she would fee* 
quemly walk on the lawn for an hour 
With the brother of her fete fever, fib e 
saw her actually blush one flay when he 
entered, and bustle out of the room witli 
him in a manner that seemed highly im- 
proper in one so wretched and lovelorn. 

‘ Ellen, yours is a strange heart-r-it 
appears endowed with all the fickleness 
of man, even while it displays tire ten- 
derness of woman, Charles Mayburlon 
may; I fear, gain an ascendancy over 
you, not less than Alfred once held/ 
said Laura. 

‘ Then come down stairs instantly, 
and protect me from myself; yet 1 
scarcely wish it; fpr be is very clever, 
very good, very well situated in life; 
and, if he would honor me by accepting 
me, why should I reject him ?’ 

‘Is it possible that you oould be so 
mean as to accept him, dear Ellen?’ 

‘ Oh I yes, very possible : 1 would ra- 
ther be Mrs. May bur ton than a duchess ; 
and, Bince it is certain we shall all have 
very Bmall fortunes, for such indulgent 
fathers &b ours never save money, though 
I am not mercenary, I don’t think the 
goods of fortune despicable appendages 
to an agreeable man. 1 have long had a 
sister's love for him, and I think a wo- 
man, when so young, may soon slid© 
from that into a more tender affection/ 
‘ But surely, child, you know that’ — 
‘ That lie loved you, to be sure 1 da ; 
it is for that reason 1 like him : he has 
touched my heart to its inmost core, 
by describing his sufferings and your 
beauty and sweetness; 1 like him for life 
constancy almost as much as I admire 
him for the spotless honor, the dignified 
simplicity, the various knowlege by 
which he is characterised.' 

‘ But you would not desire your fu- 
ture husband to exercise constancy to** 
wards another?' 

‘ Certainly noiy. but 1 trust, your 
image is fading, and mine rising on life 
mind*— he likes me for bring like what 
you ppere, and if he should marry nut; 
be will doubtless improve me; and bring 
me nearer to hfe own standard, ln that 
cap and wrapper, you do not half so 
much resemble yourself, as / resemble 
you— every body says so, Y ou may look 
in the glass and judge/ , . n 

Laura said, ‘ she liad nothing to do 
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with glasses and looks / and for Several 
days file did riot Icaveb^ chamber jlmt 
when she did; it wate oba^ed thatiiel- 
lovely auburn locks war# visible/ and 
that she did not retire fromthe room 
when Mr. Mayburton 'entered. ^Therc 
urns a certain mteHigfenee in the looks of 
him atid Ellen which annoyed beri She 
thought them both frivolous unworthy 
lyings, yet she could not despise them? 
many femmes she determined to retire, 
hut still remained; she even toofe part 
in -a duet iii which her evident supe- 
riority was consolatory, and the way in 
which Mayburton thanked her Oven 
touched her heart— it was the whispered 
tremulous praise of a lover* joined to 
the gratulation of a friend. •• • >» 

Every evening now brought Charles 
Mayburton, and the manner In which he 
was received by the family clearly indi- 
cated the terms on which he stood with 
Ellen, whose whispered intercourse with 
him proved always his power to tnakeher 
heart gayer and her eyas brighter ; yet 
every night thus passed tended only to 
confirm Laura in the belief that she was 
herself still the beloved of the expected 
bridegroom. Sighs reached # her ears 
unsuspected by others, reminiscences of 
days long passed were brought before 
licr; her old songs, her old portfolios, 
were more in requisition than poor El- 
len's now were, and her opinions were 
regarded as decisive in all matters of ar- 
gument. She was astonished at the 
blindness of Ellen, at her insensibility, 
and at length she felt it her duty to 
tqieak on the subject. 

* Well, my dear/ answered the gay 
girl with great sangfroid, s have I not 
always Said I was content to be second 
to you ? To heal the wounds you have 
made, and be grateful that he will ac- 
cept such a substitute, is all 1 can now 
do. It is true 1 don't think it quite 
fair that I should have to contend with 
yotr improved looks and amended man- 
ners* hnt don’t be uneasy about me,— 
we shall do very well in time/ 

Laura, however, became every day 
more uneasy ; and between the bustle of 
preparing bridal clothes, and the neees* 
stay of entertaining Mr. Mayburton, 
who was continally at the house, and 
frequently wanted her opinion <m sub- 
jects of literature, to which Ellen had 
little time to attend, hertime and her 
mind were occupied. Her father, most 
thankful for the change, often engaged 
her in conversation on the subject of 
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On that street, and that only (she 
replied)/! beseech you tb exact ho pm* 
m»e. I trust 1 Bhailrtever be the way* 
ward creature I have been, and that 
when our dear Ellen is gone, vOu will 
not therefore be left witnovt a daughter 
worthy of the name— but in this request 
I must be indulged/ 

One evening, soon after this conversa- 
tion, on Mr. Mayburton *s arrival, Ellen 
appeared unusually agitated from the 
moment when her eyes first met his: 
those of the gentleman by no means 
bore the same expression ; they were 
turned mournfully, imploringly, on 
Laura, and she trembled beneath their 
influence. Years had passed 1 since the 
same soft flutter had agitated her bosdrii, 
and the sensation alarmed her exceed- 
ingly, conscious that it went far beyond 
the pity which she had for many weeks 
cherished in her ideas of Mayburton. 
She rose in embarrassment, determined 
to retire, and never subject herself again 
to a trial she found too severe. 

At this moment a carriage was heard, 
and the cheek of Ellen bccamd pale, 
her respiration impeded. 1 That poor 
girl has only too much feeling after all/ 
thought Laura, conceiving that this per- 
son must be the lawyer with the settle- 
ments ; but in another moment the 
stranger proved to be Alfred Maybur- 
ton. He rushed into the room, and 
clasped Ellen in his arms, who received 
him with the warm and innocent fond- 
ness due to the affianced husband, whom 
painful but necessary absence had torn 
from his bride. The warm greetings 
and praises of all around him proved 
that nis absence had arisen solely from 
this cause, and that he had acted well 
and proved fortunate; 

Astonished, yet sensibly relieved from 
a long^pressing burthen, Laur^ stood 
aloof from the circle, when Alfred, 
breaking through it* approached her. 
< My dear Miss Nugent «how ddj re- 
joice to see you ! ami looking so Charm- 
ingly, too!' , * 

4 * Oh, yes, our dear Laura is all ouis 
again/ cried Ellen; *1md both she and 
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ychimust forgive me for that deception 
liy which ! have so wrought on lier ten- 
derness as to restore her ; to us and to 
herself. I gave her to understand that 
you had forsaken me, yet imposed si- 
lence on myself as to all particulars, 
because I could not bring my tongue to 
blame you. Her sympathy and pity 
being roused to exertion, circumstances 
favored my design ; she saw that I 
bad some secret communication with 
Charles, for which she condemned me, 
and in this, condemnation was led still 
farther out of herself, and taught to 
examine, and, as 1 hone, appreciate his 
worth. In short, we liave played off a 
little drama upon our dear Laura with 
the best intentions, and the effects have 
gradually and happily justified us.’ 

* But not so far as 1 am concerned/ 
said Mr. Mayburton, f since you have 
thereby brought me constantly into 
Laura's society, and have taught me to 
renew hopes and form wishes which 
this denouement may crush for ever.* 

Again his imploring eyes were fixed on 
the reviving beauty, who, although em- 
barrassed, surprised, and a little angry, 
did not repel their entreaty, or fly from 
their adoration. In truth, at this mo- 
ment, the remembrance of her own long 
and foolish self-surrender to deep sor- 
row, the trouble she had inflicted on her 
parents, the shade she had cast over her 
family, and the unceasing pains taken 
by Ellen to draw her out of ‘ the slough 
of despond/ all rushed upon her mind, 
and banished every other subject. She 
saw clearly how the idea had arisen in 
her sister’s mind, how and wherefore it 
had been improved upon, and appreci- 
ated not less tlic motive than the pur- 
suit, as one congenial with the tender- 
ness of a warm ingenuous nature under 
the influence of love, yet not so absorbed 
by it as to forget the ties of early life, 
or the duties demanded by other con- 
nexions. 

‘ Had you resembled me, Ellen/ said 
she, ‘ it is certain that, even with your 
happier prospects, you would still have 
been unequal to the happiness you have 
diffused over the house, and the new 
being .you have given your sister. A 
sickly sensibility, like that under which 
I suffered* is at once the destruction of 
happiness and.virtue.’ 

Willi these sentiments, aided by the 
consciousness that, in despite of long- 
cltcrishcd opinions and feelings, love 
could again spring up in heir once deso- 


lated breast, wd cannot be surprised to 

learn that she Was prevailed upon to * 

cept the hand of her faithful lover. at 
the time when Ellen was united to It is 
brother. 

Restored to the society which she was 
calculated to adorn, soothed and re-invi- 
gorated by an enlightened and affec- 
tionate husband, whom she had always 
esteemed and now truly loved, Laura 
gladdened the declining years of her pa- 
rents by displaying the virtues and en- 
joying the happiness they had so ardent- 
ly desired for her: but never did she 
look back on that long and awful blank 
in her existence without shuddering, 
not less at the cruelty Of Egerton than 
at her own imbecility in aggravating the 
grief which it was natural she should 
feel, by an excess of sorrow that it was 
criminal to indulge. Never did she for- 
get what she owed to the incessant ex- 
ertions, the good sense, and the affection 
of her sister. 

II . 


AN EXl'ElUMENT, BY A FOREIGN AD- 
VENTURER, ni'ON THE MUSICAL TAK'J I 

OF Till! ENGLISH. 

It happened (says a consequential 
personage in Mr. Galt’s romance of Ro- 
thelan), that at the hotel where I took 
up my abode, an agent of the London 
Opera-house was then waiting for a fa- 
vorable wind to transport him to Leg- 
horn, on his way to Naples for the pur- 
pose of engaging performers. He was as 
little acquainted with Italian as 1 was 
with French; but he had a slnewd 
knave of a servant, a Neapolitan, who 
acted as his interpreter. This agent of 
the English opera had in his day been a 
cabinet-maker, and possessed no taste in 
Italian music. Having learned that he 
was in quest of a principal male singer, 
1 sent for his interpreter, and told him 
that I would make him a handsome pre- 
sent if he could give liis master an in- 
clination to engage me ; and it was ar- 
ranged between us, that I should make 
occasional bravura flourishes in walking 
backwards and forwards in my cham- 
ber, which was near the Englishman’s, 
and that the cunning Carlo should as 
often take an opportunity of repeating a 
thousand fine things of the wonderful 
Bella voce. 

Thus, to make a long talc short, I was 
in the end engaged to be first singer in the 
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London Opera-house ; and the English- 
man, who had no more idea of our mu- 
sic than he had of that of the spheres, 
was infinitely delighted with my flights 
and flourishes, and those other absurdi- 
ties which the chaste taste of the Pa- 
lermitan manager had pronounced so 
execrable, lie accordingly wrote to his 
principals, that in Signor Bella voce he 
had found the most incomparable singer 
and performer then in all Italy ; and 
that 1 possessed, in addition to the ex- 
traordinary powers and capacities of the 
richest voice, one of the finest persons 
on the stage. 

His letter was shown to all the musical 
professors and persons of taste in Lon- 
don, and mutual congratulations on so 
great an acquisition were exchanged in 
all quarters. The only circumstance 
which led them to suspect the veracity 
of the description was his account of iny 
person, to which, as singers both male 
and female are in general surprisingly 
ugly, they could not give credit. How- 
ever, it was rumored through all the fa- 
shionable circles, that The BcUavoce was 
to be brought out ; and those ladies and 
gentlemen, the subscribers to the opera, 
who, in their simplicity, inquired if it 
was a serious or a comic piece, were in- 
formed that it was the name only of the 
most accomplished singer in all Italy. 
'Hie bait thus took in London, and when 
1 arrived there all the world was agape. 

It was late in the evening when 1 
reached the British capital, and 1 sent 
immediately on my arrival to apprise 
the manager, who came flying to me on 
tiptoe, and with expanded arms. Jaded 
and fatigued as I was after my journey, 
lie insisted on dragging me with him to 
a concert, in the mansion of a magni- 
ficent and beautiful duchess. Nothing 
could exceed the eclat of my reception. 
The apartments were mean and small, 
compared to those in the palaces of the 
noldlity. in Italy and Sicily; but they 
were crowded, to suffocation with all the 
great of the greatest nation. 

. The performers in the concert ac- 
quitted themselves so respectably, that 
1 began to fear I had overrated the mu- 
sicaUgnorance of the- English, and also 
my own impudence. But the airs they 
sang were in, a different taste from ours ; 
and 1. was comforted, when 1 heard the 
best of them attempt a popular Italian 
song. Toward the end of the concert, 
the lady of the banquet came to me, and 
begged mo. for the Jove of God to sing 


ono verse. It would oblige her so much ; 
it would make her. famous for ever, to 
have it said that I had first sung in 
England in her house. There was no 
withstanding this; and, besides, aim 
was a beautiful and fascinating crea- 
ture. The manager, who acted as in- 
terpreter between us, pleaded my fatigue 
in excuse, but without effect ; for aim 
so continued to implore and beseech mo 
with a couple of the loveliest blue eyes, 
that 1 could not resist ; and I sang ac- 
cordingly one of my gayest songs, one 
which 1 reserved for jolly parties behind 
the scenes ; but the English knew no- 
thing of Italian, and I was applauded to 
the skies . — ‘ What taste J Wliat senti- 
ment ! O, divine ! Bravo !’ echoed from 
all sides. The duchess was transported 
into the third heaven ; and the little 
manager was scarcely less in ecstasy. 

The KingB Theatre, on the Saturday 
following, was crowded with such an 
audience as was never before seen ; legs 
and arms were broken in the crowd, and 
some four or five score of lives lost. The 
king’s first minister got his head so 
jammed at the door, that, had it not pos- 
sessed an enviable solidity, it must have 
been squeezed as fiat as a pancake. But, 
for all that, the audience were in rap- 
tures of joy when 1 made my appearance ; 
every song I sang was encored ; and such 
fas it was reported in the newspapers) 
was my astonishing execution, that the 
orchestra could not follow me. This, 1 
believe, was literally true; for 1 was 
continually running out of tune. It di- 
verts me yet, when I think of the Lon- 
doners and their Italian opera. An old 
dowager, whom ago bad rendered as deaf 
as a post, and whose box was in the re- 
motest part of the house, assured me that 
1 was the only singer she could endure 
to hear since the days of laiintUi ; I 
was perhaps, indeed, the only om that 
bellowed loud enough to make myself 
heard in the utmost corners of that \ast 
theatre. 


ACCOUNT OF THE UEATIl OF CHAU1.FS 
THE SECOND, 

hy an eye-witness, differing from firmer 
statements, • 

€ Yestekday noon (says* the chap- 
lain to Dr. Turner, bishop of Ely h ] dim 
believe the most lamented prince *luit 
ever satt upon a throne, one of dm >a st 
of kings, after near ffte days’ sickness. 
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left thtoworld; translated doobtlm to a 
much more gferMTa# theti nil 

those which fee has left behind him tiow 
bewailing of their losse. 'Twas a great 
piece of providence that this fatal blow 
was not so sudden as it would have been, 
if lie had dV<l on Munday, when his fitt 
first took him : as he must have done, if 
Dr. King had not been by, by chance, and 
lett him blood. By these few days* rc- 
spitt, he had opportunity (Which accord, 
ingly he did embrace) of thinking of an- 
other world; and wee are all prepared 
the better to sustain so great a losse. He 
shewed himself, throughout his sick- 
ness, one of the best-natured men that 
ever lived ; and by abundance of fine 
things be sayd in reference to his soul he 
shewed he dyed as good a Christian; 
and the physicians, who have seen so 
many leave this world, doe say, they 
never saw the like as to his courage, so 
unconcerned he was at death, though 
sensible to all degrees imaginable, to the 
very last. He often in extremity of pain 
would say he suffered, but thank'd God 
that he did so, and that he suffered pa- 
tiently. He every now and then would 
seem to wish for death, and beg the par- 
don of the standers by, and those that 
were employed about him, that he gave 
them so much trouble: that he hoped 
the work was almost over: he was weary of 
this world : he had enough of it : and he 
was going to a better. There was so 
much affection and tenderness expressed 
between the two royal brothers, file one 
upon the bed, the other almost drowned 
in tears upon his kneeB and kissing of his 
dying brother’s hand, as could not hut 
extremely move the standers by. He 
thank'd our present king for having al- 
ways been the best of brothers and of 
friends, and begg'd his pardon for the 
trouble he had given him from time to 
time, and for the several risks of fortune 
he had run on his account. He told him 
now he freely left him all, and begg'd of 
God to bless him with a prosperous 
reign. He recommended all his child- 
ren to his care by name, except the duke 
of Monmouth, wiiom he was not heard so 
much as to make mention of. He bless'd 
all hia. children, one by one, pulling 
them to him, on the bed: and then the 
bishops moved him, as he was the Lord’s 
anointed, and jthe father of his coun- 
trey, to bless diem also, and all that 
wertf there present, and in them the 
whole body of his subjects; whereupon, 
the room being full, all fell down upon 


their knees, and he raised himself if) his 
bed. and very solemnly blessed them all. 
This IraS so like a great good prince, 
and the solemnity of It so very surpris- 
ing, as was extreamely moving, and 
caused a general lamentation through- 
out ; and no one hears it without being 
much affected with it, being new and 
great. ’Tis not to be express'd how 
strangely every body was concerned, 
when they perceived there was but link* 
hope. 

4 To all appearance, never any prince 
came to a crown with more regrett, with 
more unwillingness, because it could 
not be without the loss of one he 
lov'd so dearly, then did our gracious 
prince (whom God preserve). Hejoyn'd 
as heartily as any of the company in all 
the prayers the bishops offered up to 
God. He was as much upon his knees 
as any one, and said Amen as heartily : 
and no one doubts but he as much de- 
sired God would hear their prayers, as 
any one of all that prayed. 

‘ The queen, whom he had asked for 
the first thing he said on Munday when 
he came out of his fitt, (she having been 
present with him as long as her extraor- 
dinary passion would give her leave, 
which at length threw her into fitts, not 
being able to speak while with him,) 
sent a message to him to excuse her ab- 
sence, and to beg his pardon if ever she 
had offended him in all her life. He 
replied, * Alas ! poor woman ! she beg 
my pardon! I beg hers with all my 
heart.* 

‘ The queen that now is was a most 
assionate .mourner, and so tender- 
earted, as to think a crown dearly 
bought with the loss of such a brother. 
There was, indeed, no one of either sex 
but wept like children. 

‘ On Friday morning all the Churches 
were so throng'd with people to pray for 
him, all in tears and with dejected looks, 
that for my part I found it a hard task, 
and so 1 doe believe did many more, to 
goe through with the service: so melan- 
choly was the sight, as well as were the 
thoughts of the occasion of it. 

‘ The bishop of Bath and Welfe, 
watching on Wednesday night, (as my 
lord had done the night before,) these 
appearing then some danger, began tin 
discourse with him as a divine ; and 
thereupon he did continue the speaker 
for the rest to the last, the other bishops 
giving their assistance both by prayers amt ' 
otherwise, as they saw occasion, With very 
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the &imtA»v aovyExiEb o* cabinet 
or pocrnv an» romance. 

Tkk ndroirera of elegant pablicatsibns 
must lie pleased at the rivalry which 
now exerte itself for their annual grati- 
fication. * FurgSt me not/—* Friendu 
bhip’ht Ifforing/— and other works equally 
rmbellithed, useful, and amusing, in- 
\ito the attention of young persons of 
taste, and form agreeable presents for 
the ladies in particular* The present 
publication was projected by Mr* Alaric 
Watts, whoso poetic talent 1 has been 
noticed with applause ; lie has procured 
conti ibutions both in prose and verse 
from distinguished individuals, offers to 
our view a variety of well-executed en- 
gravings, and has produced such a vo- 
lume as we ate glad to recommend* 

The reverend Mr* Bowles sent the folf 
lowing piece to Mr. Watts for insertion. 

The Shallow and the Itcd-Breasf. 

The swallows at the dose of day, 

When autumn shone with faint?! ray, 
Around the chimney circling flew, 

Ero yet they bade a long adieu 
To climes whcie soon the winter drear 
Shall close the unrejoicing year. 

Now with swift wmg*ihey skim aloof, 

Now settle on the crowded roof, 

A* council* and advice to take. 

Ere thcyttis chilly north forsake ; 

Then one diwUudul turn’d. his eye 
Upon a red-breast twitfriEg nign, 

A ud thus bigan* with taunting scorn, 
w Tlutg household imp, obscure, forlprn, 
Through the deep winter’s dreary day, 
Ilffija tlul! qnA &h{vMng (halt fhou stay, 
wlhita we, who rpaWlhe world our home, 
To itMVef $$ittes impatient rOtuh, 

Wfcrt Attmftdt, stdl wn smite green isle, 
Rest 4 ?, with her sweet aiid lovely 6 nr»ik. 
Thus «,pmling 3 »r and (or away^ 

We BavC behind the shortening day.’ 

< "Tm* true (the nd-brefc$t aniwerM ibeek), 
No tfher scenes I ask or seek ; 

•To every change alike resign’d, 

I fear not *the cold winter’s wind. 

— ♦—*—•—» — »■* > ■■■■' - » ■ »" "' ■' -1 ■ ■ ***** 

♦ The iousttwctioa is hop erroneous and 
nugHerfVot, We 4n not taka count'd, but conn* 
nlrry? hobl ox asaem^ly Bin t'* 

vol- v* 


When tydiQtostntm, tfftvtataftfnM 

gSK fwmy - 

w uhm the egelc of my 
l U-Wvto nil, tbw (Jut Win, 

And love the mote iq> lumpdf horoiy 
A short pwmiVmn the $ppitavfg fitijf t 
saptly vgtui»*t the omwipgl 
staucy of women. , t < » 

( >00 ate of baauiy*, when the sun , 1 4 

Was op fho streams at Ouad^u^#^ 

To gold convoidup, tine hy wa# N 

T he tipples of the might) dver, 

Beside me on me bat A was sorted 
A Seville girl with auburn hidr, 

And eyes that might thcWmtd hive chested, 

\ Wild, bright, wfekrnl, dhunmia pair t 
She stoop’d, and wiota upon the s mil, 
dust as the loving sun ww p’Hnftt 
With such n soft, small, shining hand, 

1 could have sworn 'twits sUvrr flawing 
Her wordt MYie three, and not at lie UHUte t 
What could lluna’s motto Ins? 

The Siuti wrote npop the shot#-* i 

1 l)o«uh, not mconUnuuy 1’ „ ^ 

And thou her two large lungtml 
ho turn’d on mine, that* devil ule me, 

X bU the air on fue uitli highs f 

And * ib the tool i In chow? to nuke nun 
Saint Fuuus would lm\c l»ecn doc^ii’d 
Witli speh an eye and stick a Innd , 

But one week uiore, and 1 bulltvM 
As much the woman ns the scttlA. 

Among the enter Uining artxc^s in 
prose* we find the Youhr Author* 

* The young gentleujan to wboat* per- 
formance thU paper will be dcvotejl hail 
the misfortune, m early life, tp dibeover 
that be was a genius (Q piece pf know- 
lege which most at us acquire Ufw e atul 
lose after we arrive at years of discretion^ 
and, in consequence of this ilu,con ry, 
be very soon bi'gan to twin us a HbiHJ/ 
character. r Link by liuk the mail & 
made/ appears to have been Jus govern- 
ing motto ; for he wisely detei mined to 
be great amongst little things and little 
people, before lie made bis &hut among 
great ones* lie accordingly comvuewswd 
his career by reading every new novel* 
spHiug every new opinion, circulate 
toe cant of tne most common pW un- 
ties, and adopting tin* \* t phr^brs of the 
worst periodicals, lie wrote in #H the 
Albums, far and mar, anginal vi » m on 
those original subjects , r Forget ntb not/ 
and € jRemeuibtr me /— ufttmnneuui d 
books to very young Udlts, kiildly mU\$ 
tlieir judgements in the dfc icpvory jw fine 
passages ; — Quoted whole lint's of Mqptu 
and half-lines of Byron during the im 
uryal of a hall suppew;- i>poko m^tt 4 

k 4 it 



<i$ TketLiitrUrlj of'-faftry uftdRo hand r pKhr. 


* IM seen rir : WaU*fV d&d :Bymah 

*‘ i> '’ hat, 1 * , l «*'V -»st» 7 '■-'«( ^ ijh .' 

And otee with; ^Southey's wife's r&W #awn 

’" ' *' • fr 0 trt'<rty ! Eto^^etad4/l^^Brt'i)h 

S at; the oracle of the tea-table on $11 tea- die table ivith wAMitWkarehfii mft* ■{— 
ble‘fitihje6fc',4iitl t^rwbflrator'of all ail'd the' fofeap# bf •#fcll^oMi : pefcs, v fetid 
feminine disptftefe,' reacting ILtoWqfa tin d the’ sjpakei^d' ir^eitahd ; aM m& btfcts of' 
ribands. The |a«H^X^uliidrIthappy in Milton a fad fetid 'the teal 

Ihelr a«[y' thfog is 16* be aktill fettick between fytikniet * tif ar #fieial 

spoiled); •Mtfefo'd Eftn v Svfthout fricrcy ; flowers and the pea-green Walls huitg 
SQmefofh^^ and otiicfe for round *ith portraits # livihg poets 

his pretty verses ; “whilst he, not to bepm- ami the chimney-piece ‘covfertd with 
dbnein folly and affectation, wrote aero- * contributions frOtp my female fV&ikla ;’ 
sties for them, collected seals, invented and all the thousand theatrical affectfe- 
mottos, dfcW patterns, cutout likenesses, tions, by which the '"Tom Thumbs 1 of 
made interest with bis bookseller for the literature strive to hide their dative di- 
Joan of the last hew novel for them, — and minutfveness ! And then the late hours, 
proved himself, in all points, ' a most (because Milton recommends' lonely 
interesting young man.' These, it is watching, and Schiller wrote his tra- 
fcrue, were lollies, but follies neverthe- gedies in the night), as Our t young au- 
less, which a youth Of even rca! talent thor can do nothing in the day-time 
might give into for two years and be for e domestic annoyances/ and lie ne- 
none the worse, if at the end of those ver joins the dinner- table, because { the 
two yefrs he discarded them for ever, children are so disgusting/ but dines 
But it was not so with our hero. Tired upon * one dry biscuit and a glass of 
of, the confined sphere in which he had wine/ and drinks coffee for three hours 
hitherto inoyed, and the little greatnesses afterwards, because it is 1 the only in- 
by which he had hitherto distinguished tellectual beverage / and * composes 
himself — from the bud of his former in- aloud in his own room' (when he has 
significance he suddenly burst forth into any neighbours in the next) ; and * pre- 
the glories of full-blown authorship. In pares himself for conversation/ and dis- 
An. evil hour (for his publisher) he fa- likes ‘ feminine babble/ and e endures 
yorpd the world with a small volume of mirth rather than enjoys it/ as his 
amatory poems, which by no means ‘ dancing days are over/ &e. Then comes 
raised his fame with that large portion the climax: the pale and languid looks 
of society who think that human life in public; — the f melancholy sinjle/- — 
tyas intended for more important pur- the little dry delicate cough, just to in- 
poses than kissing and crying, and that dicate ( consumptive tendencies /—the 
rational beings have something else to do alarm of mothers and matrons fcst ( his 
besides frisking like lambs, or cooing genius should kill him / and the declara^ 
like doves. As a * young author' he tions of dm young ladies, c that he is 
would have consider ea it very wrong to more interesting mm ever \* Wei} ! it 
have been reasonable, or, to use his mo- is certainly a fine thing to be a c young 
tber’s phrase, * like other people;' and author I* But he shall now speak for 
he adopted, therefore, all those cccen- himself in his own mmrmdq, a few of 
tricities and affectations by which little which are here transcribed from his 
geniuses endeavour to make themselves pocket-book ; and to those who may 
appear , great*, Be hecame possessed (as think this sketch of ineffable puppyism 
if by magic) of nerves and, sensibilities, a caricature, we only d Qnwp 1 

and * 'thoughts fop deep for tears/ and ‘ Determined/ as Ifybb Dotl- 

f feelings all too delicate for use,/ and dfogfon says, * to make same sort 6f 
Unable of 'course to endure shy society figure In life / wha t jt will he, I cannot 
hut that , of persons as, refined and iti- pretend to say ; 1 must look round me a 
a? himself.,, !rhbn came ’* my ftttJc and consult my friends ; but some 
ftgm irr*) repository of fitter and life- figife I am refolvcd to foake. 
ratuft*, studiously disarranged for effect ! r Jlfm.— Miserable thing for genius 
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tiOH to tfcei^ 

<t'Wh $id the ..numlwsra Uffto are now 
raking toaqquim ft. JSwinenUlea4 m* 
w*w^ pugh* 4ew$0$lf to , be, forgotten, 
and lining ^nos to give ovt$ 

writing, to lew rpom foe 4 : ih4ng men/ 
Y oupg authors areg^erally treated with 
grnss injustice. hy their elder con tempera- 
rk^wbadread being eclipaed. Public a 
ft 1 ?**- tyramU-unable to discover thevio* 
fetsuf promise, for the leaves of obscurity 
(to introduce thisfigure in conversation 
to-night) ; determined todistinguish my- 
aolf in some way or other immediately. 

* Mem.-+-To read over the old essayists, 
in order to see whether something may 
pot be stolen from thorn aiul dressed up 
again --perfectly benevolent, si nee no one 
reads them now— have been dreadfully 
overpraised. Pray what are the Specta- 
tors* the T a, tiers, the Idlers, the Ram- 
blers, and all the rest of those old-world 
things, but collections 

4 Of tame trite truths, correct and common- 

place f ’ 

The pHsmt is decidedly the golden 
nge of intellect, Heard yesterday there 
were six "poets in ***, besides my- 
solf/tbe eldest not twenty-one ! 

* Mem. — Agreed toi contribute all the 
poetry for the ***** Magazine, to write 
theatrical critiques for the New Whig 
paper, and employ the odds anil ends Of 
my time on a tragedy subject, either the 
Burning of Home, or the Siege of Gi- 
braltar Z. says I have a very tragical 
turn of thought — astonishing how Z. 
improves upon acquaintance ! 

4 Jffetoii— "Wrote yesterday six son- 
nets in imitation of Wordsworth’s best 
—found ft very easy. Parodied Auld 
Rdbiri Gttty ; and gave the Improvim- 
irkc a tegular cutting-up — perfectly in- 
famous* for a Woman to write, and write 
well; ought to be 1 satisfied with reading 
What iWeh Write; Shall make a poin t of 
hbdsfng every clever book Written by a 

wmntmr > ; 1 ' 

4oor, good John, fatigued 1 

. said,* f ' h 

Tic^pthV|tridck^r, say T’m sick, I*ra dead!* 
IVegried ; overwhelmed with inter- 
W»BfW¥-. Jfoh tlie.ppins awl penalties 
! Jtwil po-snively rnasp 

hw*iu jr*g'il,ttjpjis t 9 ; nrevfAt ,uc|) cn- 
c roach munUu , ' open, iw Wte 

MtfeiaP {‘(WmWV^? ow % ! llluA ‘ 


writlng, , Writs over my study door. 

' Time : i8 my «*ato/ fomit aWy* whtrna 

fnjrcaflerfc* mike ntf 

alfWteS. VT, . tr • 

e Mem . — Luncheons, extefd oftWf 
biscuits, fatal to iutelhwtual exertion; 
bottled porter the best beverage, for a li- 
terary man ; roasted mutton* taken In 
small portions, the best food to compose 

* Mm^Pentivc, * good ejpiQtcf 
apply to die evening star, , 

4 4frai.— To beware of praising t$> 
much or too often ; risked my ohaMtot 
the other day by speaking welt of, B/s 
poems* Must remember that it is ttwfre 
creditable to a person's taste to discover 
a fault than a beauty. Shenstone said, 
good taste and good nature Were always 
united— meant fastidiousness. 

4 Mem . — To apiiear at Monday's ball 
without a neck-cloth ; to order an ame- 
thyst-colored waistcoat; wear my arm 
in a sling, and sport bad spirits. 

4 Mem . — To fall in love without loss 
of time ; deep-blue downcast-loolcing 
eyes, not vulgarly happy, — 4 fond faint 
smile/ — 4 brow of alabaster / — must 
celebrate her under the name of Laura ; 
my own (of course) Petrarch. 

e Mem. — Mrs. ltadclitfi/s Italian, Voi 
i. p. 173, contains a passage which may 
be turned into some touching stanzas. 

4 Mem . — To get f Walker's Rhyming 
Dictionary / — no degradation : JSynA 
used one constantly* Hits Dream. by 
the way, strikingly resembles my Vision, 
received with So much applause at our 
Juvenile Literary Society, myself in the 
chair. 

e Mem .—Determined id send Black- 
wood no more articles, particularly as be 
has inserted none of the last i»i\, and I old 
Z. it would be bet Ur to bind me to some 
good thriving truJc! A trade! haul 
myself to some little, low, paltry, sor- 
did, shilling-scraping, penny Having oc- 
cupation, which would be as a b* numb- 
ing blight upon till "the powers of ihy 
mind ! There is madness in the thought. 
Suppose 8hakspeare : had taken Ins re- 
lations' advice, and continued a woof- 
comber, wherft had been the worlds 
poet? No! fired by this glorious ex- 
ample, I will calmly and pteudly^mpme 
the bent of my f^utas and .indm&ifcm ; 
the morning sun, and th$ mSdOlght 
lamp,' shall find thy at wy^iudid* V T vdft 
wrHe, 1 though, poTHr may rbiujs f'S Vr.fl 
print, though hone may putebatej in U 
pf thc wqrlcs yahkep’ my young 


Wl ' Thi- Outage -J& • {XovkHwhi, 


daty^knfc steeples* *tUir -W gowrf^l 

»OWt* -'< ^Br ,j wy ! fe*#*r i vm *t*”psfc wmm*U 9 tor Sh^ ltv#Mi 

bf flwtogmA’ tffi> tat^pJKty 

"t^rfiftr^tlbij^'bojr/ 1 sink into itt early AlbcSrObi wa^ the cbm- 

atuf qhtSmwy gra^y. hi^ { email the pamon oTJtdhm's infoncV dhd youth ; 

ik&iftee, wbem but, ihe princehad Hattated' the 
" Hft! wt«*l 'W Whi$e Ithfled becomes ffctfitly (wmhfexihtiK 

^iWC'Hf W wfc& the mm* fflti&ftiz kp^fotibik exiled hh 

tpbhtfffieftt m IhMM MeM im*8^,m&e;1k\\Qn * into the 

4 ' J /' We»fc— Prevented finishing Iftfaft df tfKcf Mo^V ^long remained 

‘file Utfev&pemfitiOtt by fiiefiftfrcifele'eH - i#‘tiiUriiiVfty. 1 IShc’tyejUW elapsed before 


of two WlllandUe ‘dtma— a tailor 
’ if t WafijerWomsh. May, ftOrcvthb- 
Icsfc/ thtreduee it^aa a solifcqtty bi tty 
tragedy ; fdr it ppatteskto much of the 
ahd awdl of Stitie. 

* / f *Btrt trusting tfiaf the' reader ismore 
'than satisfied with thd foregoing speci- 
‘ thefts of folly and foppery, 4 « here close 
the young author's memorandum-book. 

• M. J. J— ' 

\ $UE VILLAGE OF BARTON AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 

NO. IX. 

A TALK OP THE BEAD. 

I am again driven by the monotony 
of a village existence to the charnel* 
, house and the tomb ; and some people 
begin to fancy that I am qualifying my* 
sen to fill the place of the sexton, who 
is ^etting old and rheumatic, whilst 
others call me a literary goiile, and ex- 
pert tefsee me rival Weever and Gough 
id , niy funeral and sepulchral menu* 

, inepts. I leave these good folk to 
/“their conjectures' and pursued my yoea- 
tion, doing the best 1 can to rescue the 
tgnatitis of the grave from the obscurity 
to whiih they have been so long con- 
; Signed Though strongly tempted to 
continue my ^researches amongst the 
bohes of the Fitz-allans, 1 recollect a 
promise Which 1 made respecting the 
histoty of a certain noble Italian, whose 
dust is inclosed in a stone coffin on the 
pavement in one of the ailes, and l 
hasten to redeem my pledge* He flou- 
rished at a period when the division be- 
tween the Guelplis and the Ghibellines, 
and the factions which rent' every state 
in Italy* offered a wide field for the am* 
hi tious&ndf earless adventurer. Isabellas 
heiress of tfefe duchy of Milan, though 
stirrounded* by princely guitars; gave nt’r 
hand and her jfcssessions in early lift? to 
a ‘ simple ' knight, Cosmo di Vicenza ; 
and an only aoti,< Jttiifift, was the fruit 
bf till* union . Eelinquishihg the au- 


he 'mhrhed into' Italy j fcnd his arrival 
waswhofly unexpected. He hastened 
to the' palace, intending to surprise his 
Mend by entering unannounced the 
apartments allotted fo him, which open- 
ed lhto magnificent gardens. Each fa* 
miliar direct Which he beheld In his 
progress struck Him with delight; the 
ivy-mantled tower, the playful waters 
of the fount/ the spreading branches of 
file lofty chestnut, all were the same, 
unaltered since those days when, a gay 
and heedless child, he had frolicked over 
the greensward, and gathered flowers 
from the bloomingparterre. ‘ Let me And 
my friends equally unchanged/ he ex- 
claimed; and turning, encountered the 
well-remembered face of Andreas, one 
of the officers of the household. He 
accosted him, and with an agitated heart 
inquired if all were well. f Six years/ 
replied the knight, * have made some 
alteration in our state of Milan : the 
duchess reigns alone/ f 1 heard in 
Spain/ replied Lorenzo, ‘ a report of 
the gallant Cosmo’s death, and grieve 
to find it true; but my friend prince 
Julian now hath attained a proper age 
to share the toils of government ; doth 
he supply his father’s place ? * — ‘ No, in 
faith/ returned the blunt Andreas; 

* and if you seek promotion here at 
court, I would advise you as a friend to 
doff your helmet to the sentinel who 
keeps the palace gate, rather than rest 
your Ifopes on Julians patronage/ * It 
is Strang*?/ rejoined Lorenzo, ‘ that an 
only chfld should thus be neglected by 
one who never seemed u> cherish a 
thirst for absolute dominion. The pub- 
lic used to admire the graceful manner 
in which Isabella resigned her here- 
ditary rights to the husband of her 
choice. 1 — * Nay/ cried Andreas, * there 
is nothing very marvellous in the incon- 
sistency of a Woman, Chance or acci- 
dent, good guidance, and wholesome 
restraint; may make a fow individuals 
of the sex -appear for a timfe wise, mild, 
or pttrcknt ; but; when the cufb k *e- 
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inomlr te^Pft&teafte forth, .and an 

the obedient <*$&'**** 

' liow does prim^ Julian tete tfe$ wl- 
dea ch^npl* ^fajuired Jhori^s^— f ,Xo 
outward appe^smoe taMgflyf hut., we 


» Jrust* tend 

secret, pf any thou^iit%#Q wi^i, 
ftre my^pi^s; . yet^hev,W^,h> 
he ; 4i^lkf l $ , tey , Jwg: Ite vfcn 
doud ebeuUpy lnaff* My iter Ww 


heveterwi^fut little trnpt*»<m*$jr«s J tete**, \m bepn 
and e«to< 'fte arincohftetoQ $topn &W* e teed P-r' Deo# die fever 

% sadness tote of bis cpted his 8eul-*tri<ta auditor^ 

enemies to he whoUy ujtotovM fey the ig my curse/ exclaimed the prfew* „{. 


power and authority W»id* they have 
obtained. MUau has become a theatre 
for+the exploits of desperate adventurers, 
and tlie weakness of the government 
gives to. the enterprising the hope of 
mounting ambition’s ladder to its top- 
most round. You have heard of Gale- 
wzo Borgia ? f Waste not/ rejoined 
1 exiled from Genoa, a bold, 


lives , triumphant' 4 ilow* wfeWi<tei 
Cosmo meet his dead* £ rijtesd te* 
toHoo< ‘ Upon bis route, to join ,te 
Venetian fames gainst the Genoese, 
being seised with a fever, ,te was con- 
veyed by a companion to a hut, ami 
there, it is said, huddled obscurely to a 
grave by peasants who dreaded infec- 
tion, My mother was shocked at te 


Lorenzo* — __ „ ■ _ 

proud mam whom the state feared? — intelligence; but, as she ted no »uap u 
- Yes,' replied Andreas, 4 and ample dons, she has given ter full confidence 
cause they had to fear him: but here to a pretended friend. I saw, Lorenzo, 
he is esteemed a demigod ; he leaves 
no arts untried to win the giddy popu- 
lace- Eager for change, nursing falla- 
cious hopes of some new system that 
shall equalise the lot of all and make the 
beggar rich, the dupes crowd round him, 
whilst the wiser portion (always the 
smaller class) of the community guess 
his designs and tremble/ 

The entrance of the prince now broke 
olf the conversation : Andreas retired, 
and Lorenzo, perceiving beneath the as- 
sumed, gaiety of Julian's address the 
marks of. hidden anguish, ventured to 
express his 
to entreat 3 

fol^eec^; ^ut suddenly his counte- usual work, and you mpst trte to truth 
nance changed, and, seising the hand of and time to root the poisonous weed 
his companion, he said, 4 My father is from Isabella s breast/ ~ 4 Banished from 


more than the arch deceiver meant 
should be revealed, but not enough to 
justify the strong, the maddening impute' 
that I felt to seise him by tile throat, 
and brand him with the murder.*-— 
1 Does he still venture to sojourn ill 
Milan ? ’ inquired Lorenzo, 4 Ualeasaao 
Borgia?’ exclaimed the prince/— 1 * lie is 
the oracle, the idol of our city ; there 
are very few whose stubborn hearts 
bend not before him; fee has even found 
the means to alienate my mother from 
me. In ter faiiltiul, dutiful, devoted 
son, the duchess is taught to toe all am- 


companion, 
dead* Lorenzo/— 4 Good my lord, he 


her councils, calumniated ami pro- 


replied, 4 1 will not oSer trite console- scribed/ cried Julian, 4 l my the ruin 
ttou, which suits not hearts that feed ; which our enemy is bringing on tbo 

i . T1 antiwn VAcl irW rt lan/1 * wo fchall h«> *.lavt>S ti> (^rmailVOf 


hut Heaven requires entire resignation 
from the aons of men, even when its 
ilispeiwations tend to the ruin of our 
happiness/ — f Nature seems outraged/ 

. replied tte prince, f . when the son de- 
scends into the earth before liis parent. It 
fo our lot to see our sires entombed ; and, 
wtea the wintry frost of age makes the 
blood inert, we know the time draws 
tfery near ; but he was in feis prime, 
pot even verging on declining years : yet 
if I had seen him on his dying bed, had 
watched his disease, and heard his, lust 
drawn sigh, 1 should have been satis - 
tied/ , 4 What do you mean?' cried 
Lorenzo, in, great astonishment. * U is 
. scarcely safe/ said Julian, 4 to breathe 


land : we shall be slaves to Germany* or 
France; but, though 1 could acbipvu 
tlie downfall of this canker GaloRXjto, 
though, if 1 should rear my standard, 
multitudes would flock round it, te 
motive would nob sanctify the means ; 
therefore 1 stand like u totted slave, 
hearing the degrading tash, the iron 
chain that eats into my soul, ratter ten 
take up anna against my mother/ ‘ Mffey 
do you remain a spectator of tfe*» ills you 
cannot heal?’ inquired Borenam < 3Mv 
presence/ replied Julian^ * m a cheek 
even upoji tills minion* of pvospete ; 
and, should the veil be JtefiL away 
which now obtouiTs aparenfV eyrs, I 
shall be ready at W post to prove my 
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S ' tty loyalty, in BtftoitfMt con#itttmbi« tart ^efced i^^^ thiit 

C'^dfy thAt wnngi ttjr he*H fe he bad been compelled to devote tier 
'by t he tonfles bf dtfe MtyM' it JWftfcttt that rettaettenr of which* elw 
^c^itd "Hr d^aith «o ^urt fVbtift > I must not Must be wcafy. Vahuht smilingly re- 
teak of her^-HTiy fond idolatry would polled the insinuation as slanderous, and 
w&rtylriendshipta ear/—* Beautiful and burst forth in an animated eulogium oh 
nOble/l pdesutne/ said Lorenzo. — * Alt ber sylvan pleasures. * Thou hast done 
Afigid is : Pot fairer/ returned th e prince j wisely/ replied Galeazzo , 4 to beguikrthc 
*fcut, if ybii heVe never loved/ it will time with innocent delights ; bat these 
appear strange toy on that f should sweet dreams will pass away ; thou wast 
fcttownofhtftg Of het birth or familv— born for something higher than to 
hothiag beyond 'the silver melody, ‘the nurture flowers and waste your beauty 
mime of her name, Valeria. We met on the silent stars : forsake, therefore, 
within a holy edifice, and knelt at the this blooming wilderness to grace a 
samO shrine* The purest intercourse court/ She protested against a removal 
of faithful hearts, affection, confidence, from the scene of her happiness, and 
fidelity, in 1 Our sweet stolen interviews, expressed her aversion to the idea of 
are mine/ mingling with a world which she had 

As the prince ceased speaking, the been justly taught to fear. Her brother 
garden began to fill with courtiers and smiled, and told her that herphiloso- 
expectants, repairing to the levee of the phy would not be proof , against the 
duchess, and the friends entered the pa- witcheries which she blindly rejected, 
lace together. Isabella's court was more and asked her if she bad never felt a 
than . usually crowded ; and, whilst Ju- wish to try her charms upon the heroes 
liatft was buffered to stand almost unuo- and gallants of the age. Instantly she 
tieed at a distance from the throne, ho- denied that ever her fancy had in- 
renzo beheld the homage paid to (tale- dulged the though, t of captivating, and 
aatzo Magnificently attired, he walked assured him that her sole desire was to 
with a proud though smiling conn to- remain secluded from the temptations 
nance through thelane which the divided and flatteries of a court. ‘ Thou warm 
crowd made for his approach; yet, as and eloquent enthusiast/ he exclaimed, 
he paid his devoirs with graceful care- f 1 marvel much that thy glowing fancy, 
iossness to those who hailed him as the nursed in delicious calm, hath never 
Vising sun, the. observing eye might do- dreamed of loves Here, amidst these 
tfetoti^T dark shade which frequently stocks and stones and trees, thou must 
passed across his brow: and Isabella remain for ever ignorant of the bright 
iKTsolf perceived that something had reality : hero thou canst not even guess 
gbne wrong. Vexed at having betrayed how pure is the bliss that waits on 
five ire that burned Within him, he ral- plighted hearts/* Blushing and palpi- 
Kofi btff spirits, and was quickly at case, tating, she now burst into tears, and, 

• i He had a younger sister, whom he throwing licrsolf upon her brother's bo- 
kept secluded from the world in a villa sotn, besought him to forgive" her for 
in the environs of the city. Until his her want of confidence. — 4 1 know not 
own schemes of aggrandisement were the cause of your hatred to Julian/ said 
perfected, he did not wish that she she, 6 but 1 dreaded its effects j he 
Should be seen by any of the nobles of dreams not of oar consanguinity ; for 1 
Milan* He had higher views for her in have faithfully observed the promise 
marriage, and he reflected that, if her which I made to you never to reveal it- ’ 
blind should be asked by an apparently Convinced at length of the strength of 
eligible suitor, he might make an cue- Julians attachment and its honorable 
my by the refusal; Being informed of nature, Galeazzo tojd bio sister that ho 
the invasion of the solitude in which he would not interpose bis author! ry to separ 
had concealed this treasure by prince rate her from her lover, if she would un-j 
Julian, he suspected that the man pliciUy follow bis directions, Jl^gssur*4, 
against Whom he meditated the deepest nor that the prince was so envious and 
injury was seeking revenge in the deduo j ealous of the popularity which he had, 
fckin of one feo f nearly tallied to him in gained iuMdan,^iul thafayor vyhich lic 
blood. The agifatkmof hfal mind being enjoywhat court, tha* if he should 
tbo jKnveTful to be allayefl, be^hastened cover the twlx-tween ibeuv hc'wguftlf 
to Valeria’s residence :« hae found her, ns sacrifice tat: w* far tWsitfr,. 

usual/ among## \htv 1 fid wm, and with tssModww 
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or eii(kaTour ^o; :plui%t; her hvto infamy 
and rum,: sVd» i»u^ tfyaftfaw^ lu* 
a® id , ♦ keep Mm profaund ignorance 
of; our musanguinityi anti prevail upon 
him to marry yoju daodtatinely ;* u!»d„ 
the knot oncs’tied* l will compel him to 
acktmwsk’ge you as his wile/ 

Valeria shrank from the duplicity of 
the -task allotted to her ; hut, terrified by 
Gakazzo's menaces, she pretended to 
consent, resolving to make one effort to 
secure the felicity which seemed to be 
rapidly fleeting from her grasp. Juiiau, 
meeting her in the garden, found her in 
tears. In answer to his pasmonate-in- 
quirics concerning the cause of her grief, 
she told him that it arose f rom a paint ul 
presentiment that a confession which 
she was about to make would induce 
him to relinquish her for ever. Alarmed 
and agitated, yet trusting that she 
magnified the cause of her fears, lie be- 
sought her to tell him at once the reason 
for so strange a supposition ; but she 
hung about him, entreating a. short de- 
lay, a few moments of happiness, ere 
they should separate, perchance never to 
meet accain. — * Say that you love me, 
swear tliftt I am dear to you/ she cried, 
' that I may live upon the remembrance 
of those words when banished for ever 
from your heart/ — 'Oh Valeria!’ ex- 
claimed the prince, * why do you wring 
my soul? you are pure, innocent, vir- 
ttimt* ; no evil thought hath sullied thv 
spotless bosom ; then who or what should 
separate us? you shrink, you tremble, you 
cannot have doe* iml me, my Valeria! 
'No! no!* she replied— f clasp me to 
your heart, Julian, for I am worthy of 
your confidence — another and I fear a 
last embrace/ — ' No force shall part us, 
said Julian, 'before the face of Heaven, 
I swear!* — 'Swear not/ cried Valeria, 
« for you will be forsworn ; you will 
<h spise me, hate me, for my brother's 
sake 5 — Gal eazzo llorgia !* Hi* arms re- 
lated, his countenance changed, and she 
sank #om his embrace upon the grass ; 
lie gazed upon her for a moment with 
uTuliminished tenderness, and then ex- 
claiming, 'farewell! farewell for evert 
llurrietl front the spot* She lay for a 
few minutes nearly insensible ; but, be- 
ing roused from her stupor by 'the daz- 
zling glare Of torches, she opened her 
eyis, ami her brother stood before her. 
—'Valeria/ he cried, * thou shah be 
avenged ; the traitor who has stolen thy 
affections, and loft thee to mourn thy 
blighted hopes, shall not live to mock 


thy , jUHM 

iq tiia.afarq 
coimteqan^rcad hoc 
was in vain that she hqplor# r b}|i 
passion ; and in the agony of, 
she, resolved to seek an i^UwUrw with 
Julian, ami warn bhu of hifi daJwr* 
She ; wrote a few disjointed wwjtbf 
juring him to meet her amid»t $1$ Jti{w# 
pf the church of tsau I Idetouso 
snatching the jewels from her arms aiujl 
neck, she gave them to a servant urn ft 
guerdon of his embassy. The moneti* 
ger proved faithless, and Galcazao, ac- 
quainted, with its contents, for wanted 
the letter to its destiny, as the readmit 
method of accomplishing his own de- 
signs. lie had no intention of meeting 
Julian openly in tlic field, or of betray- 
ing his hostile feelings to the world ; 
and the secluded spot and the midnight 
hour which Valeria had named encou- 
raged lum in his secret purpose of assas- 
sination. The prince, though at firs! 
disposed to neglect the summons/ foil 
fas the time approached j an unconquer- 
able uuwillingw as to refuse the earnest 
entreaty of his beloved. His sudden 
flight at their last interview, he thought, 
might have prevented her from reveal- 
ing some secret connected with her fu- 
ture welfare; and he might still servo 
htr as a friend, as a guardian angel. 
Ho had not confided even to Lorenzo 
the terrible discovery which Valerik had 
made, and lie repaired to the *placo of 
appointment alone. 

The night was dark ; a dint lamp* 
burning before the dilapidated shrine of 
the saint, alone cast a faint illumination 
upon the crumbling walla and broken 
pillars of the decaying edifice ; the wind 
whistled mournfully through the clus- 
tering ivy which bad crept over the 
stone frame-work of the dismantled will* 
down, and the raven croaked from the 
moss-covered turret. The prince step- 
ped cautiously amidst scattered frag- 
ments of monumental effigies which 
were strewed upon the pavement ; and, 
when he reached the altar, 1 lie flickering 
glare of the lamp revealed the approach 
of a female form, enveloped in a dark 
veil. lie had scarcely repeated the tHWtt 
of Valeria, ami lteard her utte* Julian, 
in reply, when ho received, a blow from 
a stiletto, which, though infcudftd fmm 
heart, only pierced hi si aide, lie had 
sprung forward to meet Valeria* ami 
being more cicely wounded bythe con- 
viction that she had* betrayed him than 
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his gattaht but 

frv&iesvmd&sne!#. Khe^pof^emdby 4foe > 
bio## of feHr^e ruffians, he beard Hot the 
shriek* Of ’thehalfifrantie pritl, and saw 
nat^rd^pmte edorts which she made 
to flft% hersetf between him and his foes, 
Galettizoi apprehending that her cries 
might bring Some accidental passenger 
to tht fesfcue of Ids victim, wrapped his 
doke closely round her tki stifle the 
sound', atid bore her away ; but, her 
pi erem ^screams having reached tin) ears 
of a few monks who were engaged in de- 
votional exorcises in the adjoining mo- 
nastery, they entered tlic church just as 
the Jinnee had fallen apparently lifeless. 
His antagonists, perceiving the approach 
of strangers, and convinced that they 
had mortally wounded him, fled ; and 
that they might not lose any part of the 
promised reward of their crime, they 
agreed to deceive their employer by an 
assurance that they had removed the 
corpse to the vaults of the church, accord- 
ing to his instructions. Examining the 
prostrate body, the holy brethren per- 
ceived that the vital spark had not left 
it, and, binding up the wounds, they 
conveyed the sufferer to their convent 
with anxious yet slender hopes of his re- 
covery. In the interim, Valeria, scarcely 
in possession of her senses, was car- 
ried to her now miserable home, and 
Galesmo, freed from the obstacle which 
had long impeded his progress, prepared 
to realise those ambitious hopes which 
had tempttd him to the commission of 
the 7 most atrocious crimes. 

The disappearance of Jidian, to all 
except Lorenzo, was a nine-days* won- 
der, This faithful friend secretly hut 
steddily pursued his inquiries ; for lie 
alone suspected the fate of the prince, 
and the person of his enemy. The 
duchess, long taught to consider her son 
as a rival for power, was easily induced 
to believe that he had withdrawn him- 
self clandestinely in atigef and disap- 
pointment at thte failure of his treason- 
able machinations ; an Although grieved 
at his supposed apostasy , she felt herself 
relieved by his absence from the fears 
which, had incessantly haunted her; 
Galeazftfhad artfully concealed his pre- 
tensions to Isabella's hand even from the 
lady herself. ‘Already in imagination he 
had grasped tnd whole sovereignty of 
Italy i the conquest of its petty states, 
wasjed hy intestine dissensions and fo- 
reign wars, appeared, to Tils ambitious 


spirit? h,' work* of no difficult achieve* 
mens, iFitehouM foe undertaken by the 
head of a powerful duchy, in close alli- 
ance with France ahd Germany. While 
he revolved this schune in his aspiring 
mind, bisaflection for his Sister, and lu» 
desire to see her happy, had induced him 
to make an effort to gain the, friendship 
and co-operation of Julian by marriage ; 
but, as soon as he perceived the abhorrence 
and disgust which the prince entertained 
at the idea of a connexion with the 
house of Borgia, he dismissed, every ten- 
der sentiment from his heart, and re- 
solved at once upon the sacrifice of the 
offender. 

Flushed with the sanguine hopes of 
triumph in his grand project, he asked 
and obtaimd a private audience of tho 
duchess. Isabella received him with her 
accustomed f riendly courtesy, but started 
with indignant surprise when he ex- 
plained the occasion of his visit. ‘ Urge 
me no more upon the subject/ she ex- 
claimed, c on- pain of my everlasting dis- 
pleasure. My resolution is fixed never 
to emerge from my solitary state of 
widowhood/ 'Hie persevering lover, un- 
dismayed by this repulse, knelt at her 
feet, employing those seductive flatteries 
which are so frequently successful with 
the weaker sex, Isabella, however, dis- 
appointed him. ‘ Galeazzo/ she replied, 

* let us remain friends, and do not oblige 
me to dismiss a counsellor, once so much 
valued, with scorn and contumely. You 
hold not your residence a single day in 
Milan unless you abandon this vain pur- 
suit/ 

The expression of his countenance 
changed ; he arose haughtily from his 
lowly posture. f I have done wrong/ 
he exclaimed, * to waste my time in com- 
bating the scruples of a wayward wo- 
man. I have given you the option j it 
was in your power to submit quietly to 
your fate : and the consequences of your 
refusal will be upon your own head* 
You may deny my suit, and tfiebaCe me 
with your resentment, but you cannot 
resist the will of Galeazzo Borgia. Look 
around you : have yon one friend to as* < 
sist you, One hope of escaping the dev 
stiny which I decree ? your nobles are 
under my influence; the Soldiers are 
fairly purchased to a man;' and, fts for 
the populace, I need only proclaim my 
wrongs, and they will invest me vritfr 
the sceptre, tom from youir trembling 
hands/ 1 *«< 

Isabella saw in a moment th& toite 
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thatwew wound, around hm y and the 
frightful gulf which y&wtoed before her 
path. She called wildly *m thenarae of 
her. son ; and afcandiug by in siietit scorn, 
Gaieazzo allowed her to exhaust her- 
self, until at length her spirits being 
thoroughly subdued, he renewed his 
proposals and was accepted. She deign- 
ed not to conceal the reluctanee which 
she felt to accede to his wishes; but this 
was of little importance to her intended 
husband ; he fancied that he had gained 
his point, and cared not whether his 
bride accompanied him to the altar with 
rapture or with horror. Her unfeigned 
aversion, however, obliged him to expe- 
dite the nuptials, lest, having the' wish, 
she might contrive the means of esca- 
ping from the snare in which he hoped 
to entrap her. He now turned his at- 
tention to Valeria, proceeded to the place 
of her retirement, and desired her to 
throw aside the mourning robe which 
she had worn since the night of Julian’s 
attempted murder, and appear in habi- 
liments suited to the splendor of her 
brother’s fortunes. Her attendance upon 
the duchess in public appeared to him 
to be necessary for the promotion of his 
schemes. He trusted that her beauty 
would disarm the indignation of many 
who envied his advancement, and that, 
by negotiating with the suitors for her 
hand, he might acquire friends whose sup- 
port would secure him in his elevation : 
besides, lie doubted not that the adora- 
tion and homage wliich she would re- 
ceive would soon reconcile lier to the loss 
of her first love. He found her deter- 
mined upon a life of seclusion, and his 
anger and threats only aroused in her a 
spirit of resistance. ‘ Leave me,* she 
cried, ‘ or, forgetting tlie hated tie which 
binds us together, 1 will rush into the 
streets of the city, and tell the shudder- 
ing world the story of your crimes/ 

• Obey die impulse/ rephed Gaieazzo, 
‘ arm all mankind against me ; let the 
scaffold be tinged with my blood ; and 
when, all angel as you are, you en- 
ter the realms of immortality, tell the 
parent* yre have lost, that their son was 
cutoff in his guilt, and not indulged with 
time for repentance/--' Unbeliever/ ex- 
claimed Valeria, * this mockery will not 
avail : hope not to deter me from my 
settled purpose ; for well l know, that 
as i penitence is the condition of pardon, 
thou ; wilt- refuse the offered boon. — 

* And hast thou/ cried Gaieazzo, ' so 
litd&ftith in Jbji mercy of Heaven, so 
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little reliance m the iafertesataftf* thft 
saints, as ta suppose <n& oast ftt&imwfr* 
doited, doomed** perish in my sent# l| 
may be thy will, Valeri*, but ifehhWt* 
the will of Heaven.* His stsAor jwupt* 
and, perceiving her heart tobespftWM*' 
he amused her with assuranoss of M 
deep remorse for his past offerees, ,fp4 
his determination to renounce dtp fWh 
ous indulgence of his thirst for storhUf 
gratifications: he expatiated upon tuA 
good effects which Ins anion with the 
duchess of Milan would produce upon it 
heart which still knew how to estimate 
the beauty of virtue, and finally prevail- 
ed upon one, who though incredulous 
was unused to contention, and unwill- 
ing to encourage bitter feelings against 
so near a relative, to appear at the cere- 
mony which was to liitk his fortunes 
with those of Isabella. 

The marriage was to be solemnized in 
the cathedral, which was thronged at an 
early hour. Every shrine was blazing 
with wax lights, richly wrought silks 
were suspended from the walls, and the 
marble pillars weregarlan led with rose*. 
The numerous moumnciitu of the dead, 
amidst the vaulted ailes, offered a strong 
contrast to the gaiety of the surrounding 
scene ; and sculls and cross-bones, with 
other indications of mortality, were 
brought close to the gaze of the spec- 
tators. The martial statue of Cospin 
on horseback, exalted on a marble tomb 
close to the altar, seemed to froyn on 
the crowd assembled to celebrafo the 
second nuptials of his wife. Gaieazzo, 
gallantly arrayed in the splendid cos- 
tume of the age, led his briue attired 
with almost regal pomp ; but the dia- 
monds in her hair mocked the declining 
lustre of her once sparkling eyes, and 
her cheek was white as the satin ami 
pearls of her flowing robe. Another 
pale creature followed : it was Valeria. 
They had heaped gold ami gems in rich 
profusion on hei drapery ; toe ruby and 
the amethyst glittered on her neck and 
arms ; but her lips and cheeks were co- 
lorless : she seemed to be uninterested 
in the brilliant pageant around her, and 
her tearful eyes continually sought tho 
grouud. The loud peal of the organ, 
and the choral burst of harmonious 
voices, had swelled the full 4ide of me- 
lody upon the thrilled ear, .and then 
melted away in gently dying fattl* till 
all was hushed, and not an echd rever- 
berated through tlie fretted arbhfttf*of 
the spacious edifice. £ solemn silence 
4 1 
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prevailed, «ml not a sound was uttered, 
tfttept by the officiating *prelate. The 
first woms of the holy service had 
scarcely passed his lipB, when suddenly 
Juliatt leaped from a dark covert behind 
a duteter of pillars on the tomb of Cosmo, 
and exclaimed with a loud voice , f Stop 
these unhallowed rites ! let not the mur- 
derer usurp the possessions of the slain ! 
My fathers blood cries aloud for venge- 
ance! let the friends of justice seize 
that traitor Galoazzo/ In an instant 
Lorenzo, at the head of a numerous band 
of armed followers, b tar ted from the 
place of bis concealment. Borgia, not 
easily dismayed, cast his eyes around 
him ; but his partisans were unprepared 
for resistance, and, awed by the assail- 
ing force, shrank from the unequal 
struggle. Relinquishing the hand of 
his bride, who stood paYalysed beside 
him, he grasped the arm of Valeria, and, 
posting himself in a niche, said, in low 
yet determined accents, * Wc perish to- 
gether — the last of our race ! 1 will not 
leave thee to enhance the triumphs of 
my foe. Julian/ he cried in bitter 
scorn, 4 even in death 1 have iny solace 
in revenge. Valeria was faithful and 
innocent; and, if perfection dwells on 
earth, it is here within her spotless 
breast — she dies before thee/ A dagger 
gleamed in his hand, one arm was 
clasped around his sistcris waist, the 
other raised to strike ; but Julian darted 
forwavd with the speed of lightning, 
and passionately exclaiming, 4 She is 
mine ! nor man nor demon shall deprive 
me of my love, my wife !’ he snatched 
her from the impending steel, while 
Galcazzo, writhing with disappointment, 
buried the uplifted blade in his own 
body, and fell bleeding on the ground ; 
but the wound was not mortal. Ju- 
lian's affection for Valeria preserved 
her guilty brother from the fate which 
he merited. Exiled from Milan, he 
wandered to England ; and the stone 
coffin in Barton church con tains the 
mouldering bones of Galcazzo Borgia. 

THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

A gentleman, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, is a person who 
not only soars above the rabble, but also 
above tne middle class of life, and is not 
engaged in *& vulgar employment or 
jnech anic art. The appellation , accord- 
ing to its etymology, formerly included 
honorable birth* or high extraction ; 


hut now we call the members of the 
learned professions gentlemen, even 
though their lathers moved in the lowest 
walks of life. Opulence was also usu- 
ally annexed to the title ; yet vt& some- 
times hear of a poor gentleman ; and 
perhaps, like some of his brethren, the 
present writer may claim that designa- 
tion ; which, though not very splendid 
or imposing, is at least not dishonor- 
able. Education likewise was incorpo- 
rated with the idea of gentility ; but the 
most illiterate persons are now deemed 
gentlemen, when they have retired from 
business with a comfortable sufficiency 
of wealth. Let us now hear what a 
lady, in the novel of the Antiquary, is 
supposed to say on the subject : — 
c Mr. Lovcl is a very gentleman- 
like young man/ — 4 Aye, (says her 
friend)— that is to say, lie hows when 
lie comes into a room, and wears a 
coat that is whole at the elbows/ — 
‘ Indeed, brother, it says a great deal 
more : it says that his manners and dis- 
course express the feelings and educa- 
tion of the higher class.’ — In deeds and 
other legal instruments, a gentleman is 
superior to a yeoman, and inferior to an 
esquire,— a mode of classification which 
reminds us of the indignant exclamation 
of a rich citizen, who, being mentioned 
in an assignment by the inferior title, 
said, — 4 1 am not a gentleman— 1 am an 
esquire — like a captain who, when he 
was called a young soldier, cried out, 
4 I ain no soldier — I am an officer, 9 
Leaving these definitions to the judge- 
ment of our readers, we proceed to ob- 
serve, that a true gentleman is the most 
respectable and even exemplary being 
in the whole circle of civilized society. 
The first feature of his character is good 
sense, or (in the words of our great mo- 
ralist) a 4 prompt and intuitive per- 
ception of consonance and propritty/ 
He knows what is decorous, just and 
expedient, in every case which concerns 
manners and life, and judges coolly ami 
dispassionately, without prejudice or 
prepossession, of every occurrence which 
falls under his notice, every trait pf hu- 
man character, every circumstance of 
action and conduct. A sense of duty is 
the next feature in his portrait. He is 
not ouly acquainted with all the rules 
of morality, but adds practice to theory. 
He considers the maxim, ( do to others 
as you would wish them to act toward 
you/ as the foundation of. that virtue 
which is the cement of society, ami as 
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the nourcc of every act of benevolence 
and of justice that human beings can 
exercise toward each other. If you wish 
to remain uninjured in your person, 
feelings, character, or property, you ought 
to abstain from molesting others ; and, 
if you wish that your fellow-creatures 
shobld bo kind and friendly to you, you 
are bound to show kindness to them, to 
assist and relieve them amidst the un- 
avoidable accidents and misfortunes of 
life. 

With regard to amusements and plea- 
sures, he affects nbt that stoical apathy, 
or that rigid sternness, which would 
preclude a due enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of existence. He is of opinion that 
a gracious Providence did not infuse 
evil into the cup even of probationary 
life, without a mixture of good; and 
that innocent pleasures, therefore, are 
proper additions to the ordinary comforts 
of life. He is fond of social converse, 
and pleased with the company of the 
fair sex. lie takes a cheerful glass 
without hesitation, is sometimes seen at 
a ball or at the theatre, and indulges 
himself in other recreations. * 

His manners include politeness to 
some, and civility to others. In the 
presence of his sovereign he is modest 
without being over-awed, and respect- 
ful without the meanness of subser- 
viency. While he knows that lie is 
inferior to a king in the eye of the law, 
he feels himself equal, as a man, to the 
greatest prince upon earth. To the 
gentry he behaves with graceful case 
and complacency ; and to his inferiors, 
if he can lie said to consider any as his 
inferiors, he is affable without coarse or 
vulgar familiarity, and dignified with- 
out pride or haughtiness. He possesses 
tlu; art of pleasing in a high degree ; 
and, even where he does not make an 
impression decidedly favorable, (for it is 
impossible to please all), no one can 
justly state any explicit objection to his 
manners or behaviour. He never inten- 
tionally gives offence; and, when any 
one offends him by a freedom of remark 
bordering on rudeness, he uses, in some 
cases, the language of mild reproof, and, 
in others, he deadens the blow by the 
coolness of contempt. As the best and 
most respectable men are liable to insult, 
he cannot expect to avoid it; but on no 
occasion does he resent it by calling the 
offender into the field of honor (as the 
same of a duel is falsely styled) ; for he 
knows that such a mode of settling a 
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dispute is not only inconsistent with 
common sense, because it io not. 
lated to afford the desired satialbctMl, 
but repugnant to humanity, virtue, and 
religion. We remember that Air. 
the poet, pretended to be disgusted With 
the character of sir Charles Gramltson, 
notwithstanding its general efcOtfltamit* 
The refusal of a challenge, he thought, 
degraded Richardson's hero into an ob- 
ject of contempt ; but that could only 
be the idea of a worldly-minded man, 
who had a higher opinion of brutal cou- 
rage than of philosophical fortitude; 
and, in all probability, Mr. Rye, with 
all his affectation of bravery, would not 
have practically enforced his own doc- 
trine by exposing his person to the sword 
or the pistol. 

Politeness is so habitual to the true 
gentleman, that we might say he was 
born with it, if we did not know that it 
is more artificial than natural, and is 
not observed in children before they 
have received parental instruction. In 
him it proceeds from early culture, ope- 
rating on a good disposition, or from 
that gradual expansion of reason which 
would have exerted itself without the 
aid of positive instruction. His bene- 
volence is equally conspicuous ; it dis- 
plays itself in hia manly open counte- 
nance, and leads him into acts of gene- 
rosity and liberality. It prompts him 
to soothe and console the mourner, to 
assist the friendless, reward merit, and 
mitigate the evils of poverty, lie 10 
endowed with that charity or phi Ian- ' 
thropy which, according to the ajiostle* 

‘ is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not it- 
self, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not its own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh 110 evil/ 

His religion is that which is esta- 
blished in his native country. lie 
adopted it in his early years, ami, on 
mature consideration, was not induced 
to resign it to the whims or fain, lea of 
heterodoxy ; but he does not suiter it to 
impel him into bigotry or intoh umce. 
He leaves to others their consdt minus 
opinions, contenting himself with check- 
ing, in mild terms, the warmth or in- 
temperance with which they arc occa- 
sionally maintained. He docs uot hint 
to the presbyterians, as did Charles the 
Second, that their religion is not fit for 
a gentleman ; nor does he Ml tlte catho- 
lics that they have shamefully eomiob .4 
the purity and simplicity of the (mm- 
tian faith. • 
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,I& politics he is neitbex a tory mr a 
vpqift and ^veitb^r an ultra-royalist nor 
* promoter of radical reform. He ad- 
mits not the ‘ right divine of kings to 

S overn wrong nor, on the other hand, 
oes he countenance that licentiousness 
which would lead to disorder and con- 
fusion. In the senate he docs not blindly 
follow the leader of a party, but speaks 
and votes with the feelings of an inde- 
pendent patriot, opposing only those 
measures which appear to be unconsti- 
tutional, or to emanate from improper 
views or arbitrary principles. 

In the circle of domestic life, he fur- 
nishes a good model for general imita- 
tion. He is a promoter of matrimony, 
because he regards it as a duty which 
One sex owes to the other, and as an 
augmentation of the comforts of life. 
He is not altogether pleased to sec young 
persons rush into it, when they have 
only the prospect of poverty before them, 
as is frequently the case in this country, 
and more particularly in the kingdom of 
Naples and in other parts of Italy ; yet 
he thinks that it would be impolitic to 
check it by law even on that ground, as 
die restraint might lead to one species of 
▼ice; and St. Paul says, ' it is better to 
marry than to burn with passion. lie 
treats his wife as his confidential friend 
and favorite companion ; is affection- 
ately kind, yet not too indulgent to his 
children ; and is a good master, but not 
so weakly lenient as to connive at idle- 
ness, carelessness, vice, or dishonesty, 
lie chooses his friends for their real 
merits and virtues, not for superficial 
qualities or vain pretensions ; and, far 
from imitating the conduct of ordinary 
friends, he docs not desert them in their 
adversity. 

In this sketch of the character of a 
true gentleman, wc have not animad- 
verted upon those failings and imperfec- 
tions which are inseparable from human 
nature. Our reason for such forbear- 
ance is this ; they weigh so lightly in 
the balance against his merits, that they 
ought to be consigned to oblivion ; and 
we are sure that they will not be ‘ re- 
membered in liis epitaph.' 

#UFPOJl£D CONVERSATION OF GEORGE 
III. 

It is well known that the late king 
liad an extradrdinary and peculiar mode 
and style of discourse, loose and desul- 
tory* but lively and pleasant. Ilis con- 
versation, demeanor, and appearance, are 


hajHjgy hi It off' in the novel of Andrew 

* By sunrise on Sunday morning (says 
Mr. Galt), Wylie was brushing the 
early dew in the little park at Windsor, 
to taste the freshness of the morning 
gale, or, as he himself better expressed 
it, ‘ to take a snuff of the caller air,* 
On stepping over a stile, he saw 
close before him a stout and tall 
elderly man, in a plain blue frock, 
with scarlet cuffs and collar, which at 
first he took for a livery. There was 
something, however, in the air of the 
wearer, which convinced him that he 
could not be a servant ; and an ivorv- 
headed cane tipped with gold, which ne 
carried in a sort of negligent poking 
manner, ltd him to conclude that he 
was either an old officer, or one of the 
poor knights of Windsor; for he had 
added to his learning, in the course of 
the preceding evening, a knowledge of 
the existe nce of this appendage to the 
noble or ler of the Garter. ( This/ said 
the embryo courtier to himself, 1 is just 
the verra thing that 1 ha’e been seeking. 
1*11 inak up to this decent earl ; for nac 
doubt lie’s well acquaint with a* about 
the king ;* and he stepped alertly for- 
ward. But before he had advanced 
many paces, the old gentleman turned 
round, and, seeing a stranger, stopped ; 
and, looking at him for two or three 
seconds, said to himself (loud enough, 
however, to be heard), ‘ Strange mau, — 
don’t know him, — don’t know him / 
and then he paused till our hero liad 
come up. 

* Giide-day, sir/ said Wylie as lie 
approached ; ‘ ye’re early a-fit on the 
Sabbath morning ; hut I'm thinking his 
majesty, honest man, sets you a' here an 
example of sobriety and early rising/ 

‘ Scotsman, cli !’ said the old gentle- 
man : ‘ fine morning, — fine morning, 
sir, — weather warmer here than with 
you ? What part of Scotland do you 
come from ? Ilow do you like M inci- 
sor ? Come to see the kiug, eh ?’ And 
loudly he made the echoes ring with hip 
laughter. 

‘ The senator was a little at a loss 
which question to answer first ; but, do* 

S htcd with the hearty freedom of the 
utation, jocularly said, ‘ It's no easy 
to answer so many questions all at once ; 
but, if ye’ll no object to the method* I 
would say that ye guess right, sir, and 
that I come from the shire of Ayr/ 
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4 Ah, shirt of Ayr !— a fine country 
that, — good farming there, — no smug- 
gling now among you, eh ?— No excise- 
men shooting lords now ? — Bad game, 
bad game. Poor lord Eglinton had a 
true taste for agriculture ; the country, 
I hare heard, owes him much. Still 
improving? Nothing like it — the war 
needs meti— corn is our dragon s teeth — 
potatoes do as well in Ireland, eh ?' 

The humour of this sally tickled our 
hero as well as the author of it, and they 
both laughed themselves into greater in- 
timacy. c Well; but, sir/ said Andrew, 
* as I am only a stranger here, 1 would 
like to ask you a question or two about 
the king, just as to what sort of a man 
he really is ; for we can place no sort of 
dependence on newspapers or history 
books, in matters ancnt rulers and men 
of government/ 

4 What ! like Sir Robert Walpole, not 
believe history ? — Scotsmen very cau- 
tious/ Hut the old gentleman added, in 
a graver accent, 4 The king is not so 
good as some say to him he is, nor is he 
so had as others say of him. But I know 
that he has conscientiously endeavoured 
to do his duty ; and the best men can do 
no more, be their trusts high or low/ 

‘ That, I believe, we a* in general 
think ; even the blackncbs never dis- 
pute his honesty, though they under- 
value his talents. But what I wish to 
know and understand, is no wi* regard 
to his kingly faculties, but as to his fa- 
miliar ways and behaviour, the things in 
which he is like the generality of the 
world/ 

* Ha !' said the stranger briskly, re- 
lapsing into his wonted freedom, f very 
particular, very particular indeed. What 
reason, friend, have you to be so parti- 
cular? Must have some: people are 
never so without a reason/ 

4 Surely, sir, it’s a very natural cu- 
riosity for a subject to inquire what sort 
Of a man the sovereign is, whom he has 
eworn to honour and obey, and to bear 
true allegiance with hand and heart/ 

f True, true, true/ exclaimed the, old 
gohtlertiaft ; ‘just remark. Come on 
business to England ? What business ?' 

* My chief business, in truth, sir, at 
present here is, to see and learn some- 
thing about the king. I have no other 
turn in hand at this time/ — f Turn, 
turn/ cried the stranger perplexed, 
' what turn? would you place the king 
on your lathe, eh V 

Our hero did not well know what to 


make of his wufelt 
paukm j andy While 
was I&ughittg M' the Jenifer prt/tfflWh 
he had himself given fo'thg’StotieWtf, 
he said, 4 I’m thinking, 
commanded not to speak to fcMm&tfe 
anent his majesty’s conduct, forWhjmk 
the question, as they say in paWsm^t/ 
-*-* Parliament! been there? Ilolfilb 
you like it? Much cry and little WodI 
among them , eh ?' — f Ye say gude truth, 
sir ; and I wish they would make tbrir 
speeches as short and pithy as the kind's. 
I am told his majesty has a very graci- 
ous and pleasant delivery/ replied our 
hero, pawkily; and the stranger, not 
heeding his drift, said with simplicity, 
4 It was so thought when he was young ; 
but he is now an old man, and not vvlrnt 
I have known him/ — * 1 suppose/ re- 
plied our hero, * that you have been 
long in his service/ — * Yes, 1 am one of 
his oldest servants. Ever since I could 
help myself/ was the answer, with a sly 
smile, ‘ I may say 1 have been his ser- 
vant/ — 4 And I dinna doubt/ replied 
the senator, * that you have had an easy 
post/ — f I have certainly obeyed his 
will/ cried the stranger, in a lively 
laughing tone ; hut, changing into a 
graver, he added, 4 But what may be 
my reward, at least in this world, it is 
for you and others to judge / — 1 Tin 
mistaken, then, if it shoulilna be liberal/ 
replied Andrew ; * for ye seem a man of 
discretion, and doubtless merit Rie post 
ye have so long possessed. May be, 
some day in parliament, I may call the 
conversation to mind for your behoof. 
The king eanna gang far wrang f&c 
lang as he keeps counsel with such douce 
and prudent-like men, even though ye 
ha’e a bit flight of the fancy. W hat's 
your name ?’ The old gentleman look- 
ed sharply ; but in a moment his coun- 
tenance resumed its wonted open cheer- 
fulness, and he said, 4 So you are In 
parliament, eh? 1 have a seat there tod. 
hon’t often go, however. Perhaps may 
see you there. Good-bye, good-bye/ 

• Yell excuse my freedom, sir/ said 
Andrew, somewhat rebuked by the air 
and manner in which his new acquaint- 
ance separated from him ; ‘ but if you 
are not better engaged, 1 iyouldl>e glad 
if we could breakfast togethqj '/ — 4 Can’t, 
can't/ said the old gentleanan, shortly, 
as he walked away ; but, turning half 
round after he had walked two, or three 
faces, he added, 4 obliged to break fast 
with the king— he Wbn’t without me / 
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*nd a loud and mirthful laugh gave no- 
tice to all the surrounding echoes that a 
light and pleased spirit claimed their 
blithest responses/ 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE VARIETIES OF 
THE HUMAN SF1.CILS. 

from, the Animal Kingdom of the Huron 

Cuvier , edited by Mr . E. Griffith. 

Although mankind may he said to 
form only a single species, tilt re are cer- 
tain hereditary conformations which 
give rise to peculiar distinctions, and 
constitute what arc denominated varie- 
ties* Among these are three which par- 
ticularly merit attention, in consi epicure 
of the marked difference existing be- 
tween them. These are, 1, the fair, or 
Caucasian variety ; 2, the yellow, or 
Mongolian ; 3, the Negro, or Ethiopian. 

The Caucasian, to which we our- 
selves belong, is chiefly distinguished 
by the beautiful form of the head, which 
approximates to a perfect oval, it is 
also remarkable for variations in the 
shade of the complexion, and color of 
the hair. From tins variety have sprung 
the most civilised nations, and such us 
have most generally exercised dominion 
over tlie rest of mankind. 

The Mongolian variety is recognised 
by prominent cheek-bones, flat visage, 
narrow* and oblique eyes, hair straight 
and black, scanty beau!, and olive com- 
plexion. This race lias formed mighty 
empires in China and Japan, and occa- 
sionally extended its conquests on this 
side of the Great Desert, but its civilisa- 
tion has long appeared stationary. 

Tho negro race is confined to the south 
of Mount Atlas. Its characters are, 
black complexion, woolly hair, com- 
pressed cranium, and flattish nose. In 
the prominence of the lower part of the 
face, and the thickness of the lips, it ma- 
nifestly approaches to the monkey tribe. 
The hordes of which this variety is com- 
posed have always remained in a state of 
complete barbarism. 

The Caucasian variety derives its 
name fyom the group of mountains be- 
tween the Caspian and the Black Sea, 
because tradition would seem to refer 
the origin o& tjie people of this race to 
that part of the world. Thence, as from 
a central point, the different branches of 
this variety shot forth like the radii of a 
circle; ana even at the present day wc 
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find its peculiar characteristics in the 
highest fK'rfection among the people in 
the neighliourhood of Caucasus, the 
Georgians and Circassians, who are con- 
sidered the handsomest natives of the 
earth. The principal branches of this 
race may be distinguished by the analo- 
gies of Linguage. The Syrian division, 
directing its course southward, gave 
birth to the Assyrians, tho Chaldeans, 
the uutamcablc Arabs, destined to be- 
come for a period nearly masters of the 
world, the Phoenicians, the Jews, the 
Ahyssinians (who were Arabian colo- 
nies), and the ancient Egyptians. Kioin 
tin’s branch, always inclined to mysti- 
cism, have sprung those religions, the 
influence of which has proved tho most 
widely extended and the most durable. 
Science and literature have flourished 
occasionally among these people, but 
always clothed in strange and mystic 
guise, and obscured by a highly figura- 
tive diction. 

The Indian, German, and Pelasgic 
branch (for it is one and the same) is 
infinitely more extended than the pre- 
ceding, and was subdivided at an earlif r 
period. Wc may, notwithstanding, still 
recognise very numerous affinities be- 
tween its four principal languages : 
these are tlie Sanscrit, at present the* sa- 
cred language of the Hindoos, and pa- 
rent of all the dialects of Hindustan ; 
the ancient language of the Pelasgi, the 
common mother of the Greek, the Latin, 
of many tongues now extinct, and of all 
those spoken in the south of Europe ; 
the Gothic or Teutonic, from which the 
languages of the north and north-west 
of Europe arc derived, tlie Gorman, 
Dutch, English, Danish, Swedish, &c . ; 
lastly, the Sclavonian, from which come 
the languages of the north-east of Eu- 
rope, as the Russian, Polish, Bohe- 
mian, &c. 

This extensive and powerful branch 
of the Caucasian race may be placed 
with justice in the foremost rank of the 
sons of men. The nations which com- 
pose it have carried philosophy, science, 
and the arts, to the greatest perflation, 
and for more than thirty ages have been 
the guardians and depositories of human 
knowlege. 

Previously to its entrance, Europe 
had been occupied by the (VI tic tribes, 
who came from the northward, and by 
the Cantabrians, who passed from AlVfca 
into Spain. The former, though once 
considerably extended, are confined at 
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present to the most western extremities 
of Europe, and the latter are now nearly 
confounded among the numerous nations 
whose posterity are settled in the Spanish 
peninsula. 

The origin of the ancient Persians is 
the same with that of the Indians, and 
their descendants at the present day bear 
the strongest marks of affinity to the 
European nations. 

The Scythian or Tartarian branch, at 
first, extended toward the north and 
north-east of Asia. Accustomed to a 
vagabond and predatory life in those im- 
mense tracts, these wandering tribes left 
them only for the purpose of devastating 
the inheritance and subverting the esta- 
blishments of their more fortunate bre- 
thren. The Scythians, wheat so remote 
a period of antiquity, made irruptions 
into Upper Asia; the Parthians, who 
there destroyed the dominion of the 
Greeks and Romans; the Turks, who 
overturned the Saracen empire in Asia, 
and subdued in Europe the unhappy 
remnant of the Grecian people,— all 
sprang from this mighty branch of the 
Caucasian race. 

Tiie Finlanders and Hungarians are 
hordes of the same division, seemingly 
strayed as it were into the midst of the 
Sclavonian and Teutonic nations. The 
north and the east of the Caspian Sea 
are still inhabited by people of the same 
origin, and who speak similar languages, 
but intermixed with a variety of petty 
nations of different descent and discor- 
dant tongues. The Tartar people have 
remained uimiixecl longer than the rest, 
in the region extending from the mouth 
of the Danube to the farther branch of 
the Irtish, where they so long proved 
formidable to the Russian empire, 
though at length subjected to its sway. 
Tile Mongols, however, in their con- 
quests have mingled their blood with 
these nations, and we discover many 
traces of this intermixture more espe- 
cially among the natives of Little Tar- 
tary. 

To the castof this Tartar branch of the 
Caucasian race, the Mongolian variety be- 
gins to be discovered, from which boun- 
dary it extends to the eastern ocean. Its 
branches, the Calmucks,&c. are still wan- 
dering shepherds, perpetually traversing 
the great desert. Thrice did these nations, 
under Attila, Gengliiz, and Tamerlane 
(Tiinour), spread far and wide the terror 
of their uame. The Chinese belong to 
this variety, and are thought to have been 


the most early civilised, not oply of this 
race, but of all the rations of the world. 
The .Japanese and Corwins* and almost 
all the hordes which extend to the Hurt))* 
east of Siberia, under the dominion of 
Russia, are in a great measure to be 
ranked under this division of mankind. 
With the exception of a few Chinese 
literati, the Mongolian nations art? uni- 
versally addicted to the different sects 
of the superstition of Fo. 

The origin of this mighty race seems 
to have been in the mountains of Altai, 
as that of ours was in the Caucasian. 
We cannot, however, trace the course 
and propagation of the branches of tin* 
one so well as those of the other. The 
history of these shepherd nations is an 
fugitive as their establishments. 'Die 
records of the Chinese, confined to their 
own empire, throw little light on the 
traditions of their neighbours ; nor can 
the affinities of languages so little known 
lend much assistance to our researches, 
or direct our steps in this labyrinth of 
obscurity. 

The languages of the north of the 
peninsula beyond the i ianges, and also 
that of Thibet, bear some resemblance 
to the Chinese, at least in their mono- 
syllabic structure ; and the people who 
speak them are not without traits of per- 
sonal similarity to the other Mongol 
nations. But the south of this penin- 
sula is inhabited by the Malays, a much 
handsomer people, whose race and lan- 
guage are spread over the sea-coasts of 
all the islands of the Indian Archipe- 
lago, and through almost all the islands 
of the southern ocean. In the largest 
of the former, especially in tlu: wild and 
uncultivated tracts, we find another race 
of men, with crisped hair, black com- 
plexion, negro countenance, and bar- 
barous beyond measure. Those that 
are most known of this race, have re- 
ceived the name of Papuas. 

The natives of the north of both con- 
tinents, the Samoiikhs, the Laplanders, 
and the Esquimaux, spring, according 
to some authorities, from the Mongolian 
race. According to others, they are 
only degenerate; off-shoots from the Scy- 
thian branch of the Caucasian variety. 

The Americans have not yet been 
properly referred to either of the other 
races, nor have they characters precise 
and constant enough to constitute a 
fourth variety. Their oopper-cqjorcd 
complexion is not sufficient. The lank 
black hair and scanty* beard would 
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to approximate them to the Mongols, if 
their well-defined features, and promi- 
nent noses, did not oppose such a clas- 
sification ; their languages are likewise 
as innumerable as their tribes, and no 
mutual analogy has yet been ascertained 
between them, nor any affinity with the 
dialects of the ancient world. 


THE YOUNG ITALIAN \ 

WITH A FINE ENGRAVING. 

Among the ' Tales of a Traveller/ 
the story of the Young Italian is one of 
the most pleasing. He states that he 
was the younger son of a Neapolitan of 
noble rank; that he showed, when he 
was a mere child, a high degree of sen- 
sibility ; that, as he grew older, he was 
easily transported into paroxysms of 
pleasure or rage ; and that, after being 
long a plaything to the family, he be- 
came its torment. Being intended for 
the church, he was sent to a monastery, 
the director of which was his uncle ; 
and, as the monks with whom he was 
thus obliged to associate were a gloomy 
saturnine set of beings, he contracted a 
tinge of superstitious melancholy, which 
he could never entirely shake off. After 
being thus secluded for many years from 
general society, he was permitted to ac- 
company one of the monks on a mission, 
and was delighted with the sight of 
Naples and the adjacent country, where 
'all the jnen appeared amiable, and all the 
women lovely/ H e returned to the con- 
vent, — that is, his body returned ; hut, as 
his heart and soul never re-entered that 
* tomb of the living/ he soon took an op- 
portunity of escaping from it, -and made 
his way on foot to Naples. Being coldly 
received by his father, and insulted by 
the servants, — finding also that there 
was an intention of sending him back to 
the monastery, — he embarked in a ves- 
sel bound for Genoa, and 'abandoned 
himself to the wide world/ Reduced to 
distress, he gladly became a pupil to a 
painter ; and, having a talent for draw- 
ing, he was occasionally allowed to fill 
up the designs of his master. Sometimes 
lie sketched faces ; and, being desired to 
take the likeness of a young lady, he 
thus describes his introduction to her. — 
' She stood before a casement that looked 
out upon the bay ; a stream of vernal 
sunshine fell toon her, and shed a kind 
of gjory round her, as it lighted up 
the nch crimson chamber.— She was but 
sixteen years oft age— and oh, how 


lovely ! The scene broke upon me like 
a mere vision of spring and youth and 
beauty. 1 could have fallen down and 
worshiped her. She was like one of 
those fictions of poets and painters, 
when they would express the hean ideal 
that haunts their minds with shapes of 
indescribable perfection. I was per- 
mitted to sketch her countenance in va- 
rious positions, and I fondly protracted 
the study that was undoing me. The 
more I gazed on her, the more 1 became 
enamored ; there was something almost 
ainful in my intense admiration. 1 was 
ut nineteen years of age, shy, diffident, 
and inexperienced. I was treated with 
attention by her mother ; for my youth 
and my enthusiasm in my art had won 
favor for me ; and I am inclined to think 
that there was something in my air and 
manner which inspired interest and re- 
spect. Still the kindness with which I 
was treated could not dispel the embar- 
rassment into which my own imagina- 
tion threw me when in the presence of 
this lovely being. It elevated her into 
something almost more than mortal. She 
seemed too exquisite for earthly use ; too 
delicate and exalted for human attain- 
ment. As I sat tracing her charms on 
my canvas, with my eyes occasionally 
riveted on her features, 1 drank in de- 
licious poison that made me giddy. My 
heart alternately gushed with tender- 
ness, and ached with despair. Now I 
became more than ever sensible of the 
violent fires that had lain dormant at 
the bottom of my soul. You who are 
born in a more temperate climate, and 
under a cooler sky, have little idea of the 
violence of passion in our southern 
bosoms/ 

After the death of the artist, the young 
Italian found an asylum in the house of 
a nobleman to whom his friend hail re- 
commended him ; and here he unex- 
pectedly met Bianca, the young lady 
who had already won liis heart, and who 
was ready to give him her own. He was 
soon after recalled to Naples by his la- 
ther, and obliged to quit for a time the 
fair object of his love.—' His parting 
with her (he says) was tender, delicious, 
agonising. It was in a little pavihon 
of the garden, which had been one of 
our favorite resorts. How often did I 
return to have one more adieu, to have 
her look once more on me in speechless 
emotion ! There is a delight even in tiio 
parting agony of two lovers, worth * 
thousand tame pleasures of the worUL ^ 
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have her at this moment before ray eyes, 
at the window of the pavilion, putting 
aside the vines that clustered about the 
casement, her light form beamhig forth 
in virgin light, her countenance all tears 
and .smil0S> sending a thousand adieus 
after me, as, in a delirium of fondness 
and agitation, 1 faltered my way down 
the avenue/ 

He found his father in a state of de- 
crepitude, and remained with him to 
the close of his life. Then returning to 
Genoa, he was maddened by a discovery 
of Bianca’s inconstancy. A treacherous 
friend had prevailed upon her to marry 
him, by assuring her that her lover had 
perished in his voyage. The youth, 
mHamed with revenge, murdered the 
traitor, and, being weary of life, sur- 
rendered himself to justice. 


APl’EARANCE, CHARACTER, AND MAN- 
NERS, OF THE FAIR SEX IN CO- 
LOMBIA. 

Tiie Colombian women ( says M. 
Mollien) exercise an irresistible influ- 
ence over their indolent and enervated 
husbands. Unlike the Spaniards, they 
are never confined within gratings, but 
enjoy the full freedom of visits, balls, 
and amusements of every description, 
without the least apprehension of the 
control of their husbands, who very 
rarely accompany them. 

It is generally thought that the greater 
tile heat of a country, the darker is the 
hair of the women, and that in cold 
countries it is commonly light. The 
observation may apply in Europe ; but 
here the reverse is the case. At Cartha- 
gena we find females with white, and 
even sometimes red hair, while at 8anta 
Fe, where the temperature is rather 
ooid, none but brunettes are to be met 
with. It is a subject of some surprise to 
behold 'women on the coast of Colom- 
bia, at ten degrees from the line, whose 
thick flowing hair is of a length which 
would excite the envy of our European 
fair. Those who are thus favored by 
nature are particularly careful and for- 
mal in dressing their heads, which they 
render their greatest objects of attraction. 
AtJfenama they form their hair into two 
Usaats, which fall in graceful negligence 
upon their shoulders. At Cartbagena 
they arrange it on the front of the head 
ih thick curls, usually fixed by a tor- 
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tofee*sh&l comb*, among .'nMflku they 
testjefulljr display flowers oC. various^,* 
lore, in tome parts of the OoadlHeitti 
they ornament their heads 
shining insects, the brilliancy of which 
outvies the spktidor of the emerald; - 

In the women of die hotter reghrasof 
Colombia nothing can be more beautiful 
than their heads ; their features possess 
a delicacy and their eyes a brilliancy 
which can only be met With amongst 
the Spanish ladies. Their hands are 
exquisitely beautiful; their feet are ex- 
tremely small, —a c ircumstance which is 
in some degree detrimental to the equi- 
librium of the body, the continual 
swinging motion of which, when they 
walk, is far from being graceful. In 
general the Flemings may give an idea 
of the descendants of the Spaniards in 
the colder parts of the country, for they 
bear a striking resemblance to each 
other, even in their accent, which is 
almost the same, bike the Flemings, 
the ladies of the fin rax frias (cold di- 
stricts) have a little too much embon - 
paint ; they neither possess the melan- 
choly of the English, nor the languor of 
the German women, but ai-e distin- 
guished by a gracious smile constantly 
playing around their lips; and their 
countenances beam with an air of kind- 
ness and of gentleness, which their hu- 
mane and charitable dispositions never 
belie. 

The costume of the women *of the 
Cordilleras is perfectly original. When 
they go abroad they wear a black silk 
petticoat, sufficiently tight to display 
the proportions of tneir figure ; and a 
iece of blue clotli placed upon their 
eads, and which descends triangularly 
as far as the waist, is so arranged us to 
conceal their arms, which are always 
naked, and to cover the whole face, ex- 
cept the eyes and nose. Upon tliis man- 
tle they wear a hat which, in the crown 
and rim, resembles the large felt hat qf 
an ordinary man. The women of the 
coast are gradually renouncing the ele- 
gant costume of the Andalusians to 
adopt that of the English. 

The females of Colombia are much 
given to envy and calumny ipnongst 
each other, and show little piercy toward 
their neighbours in their cop versions, 
a practice natural enough do imUvidus Is 
who. rarely go out, and who pa** the day 
in turning over the leaves of 4 book 
which they throw uskje continually from 
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ennui, or in plaiting* their hair, or 
(which pleases them better} in reposing 
upon a bed with a lighted cigar in their 
mouths. 

The subject of love forms no Small 
share in the conversation of the fair Co- 
lombians ; and they speak of it witli 
that freedom which men in France are 
often wont to' employ, hut which would 
make a well-educated European woman 
blush. They are confided in their ten- 
der cst infancy to the care of vulgar ser- 
vants, and many of them imbibe their 
first ideas from the conversation of these 
attendants. They leave the convents, 
where they have merely been taught to 
read and write, at the age of fifteen, ami 
enter the world with no other art ns 
against the dangers they must there en- 
counter than the earliest ideas of their 
infancy. Instead of occupying them- 
selves with useful labors or agreeable 
arts, they know of no recreation except 
what is afforded by smoking. Their 
parents, wearied with a long and trouble- 
some surveillance , then think of mar- 
rying them ; and the choice is soon de- 
termined, as there are only certain con- 
siderations of interest to consult. The 
nuptials are celebrated; the ardent de- 
sires of the newly-married pair are 
shortly extinguished ; they soon perceive 
that they have never loved each other, 
and hatred speedily succeeds this con- 
viction^ An appearance of concord is 
kept up until the birth of the second 
child, when the matrimonial intercourse 
is amicably broken oft*, and the husband 
separates from his wife. Thus do many 
nuptial unions terminate in the eastern 
Cordilleras. The same practice does not 
exist upon the coast and in the western 
Cordilleras, where the women are bet- 
ter educated, have more delicacy, and 
are more attentive to decorum. 


A MEXICAN FESTIVAL. 

On the eve of the feast of St. Mark 
(says IVfr. Bullock) the church of San- 
Miguel de ljs Banchos, near Tolucca, 
was gaudily ornamented with pictures 
and statues, «apd had that day been 
dressed witli fruits, flowers, palm blos- 
soms, &c., disposed in arches, chaplets, 
and a variety of other pretty devices, in 


honor of the patron. Opposite the door, 
under a venerable cedar, of great size, 
was a temple with an altar, deco- 
rated in a similar manner, with the ad- 
dition of several human sculls, quite 
clean, and as white as ivoiy. Bound 
the great tree some men were employed 
in splitting pieces of candle wood, a spe- 
cies of pine which contains a consider- 
able quantity of resin, and which, being 
lighted, burns with a clear flame like a 
candle. 

I rambled through the villa} and the 
surrounding plantations of th- maguey, 
or aloe : many of the plants were then 
producing the pulque. Night was ap- 
proaching, and 1 hastened my pace to 
reach our lodging, when the bell sud- 
denly tolled in a quick manner, and in 
an instant the churchyard was bril- 
liantly illuminated by the flame of eight 
piles of the eamllc-wood, prepared for 
that purpose ; the effect was heightened 
by its being quite unexpected. On my 
entering the cl mi eh yard four men dis- 
charged a flight of rockets, which was 
instantly answered by a similar salute 
from every house in the place: this was 
the commencement of the fete for the fol- 
lowing day. In a quarter of an hour 
the bonfires were extinguished, and the 
church doors closed ; and wc retired to 
our place of rest to take the homely sup- 
per provided for us by our new friends, 
which had been prepared in a house in 
the village. Our meal was not finished 
when a message requested our speedy 
attendance in the church : on entering 
we found it illuminated, and crowded by 
numbers of persons, of both sexes. 
Dancing, with singular Indian ceremo- 
nies, had commenced in front of the altar, 
which to my astonishment 1 immediately 
recognised to he of the same nature as 
those in use before the introduction of 
Christianity. The actors consisted of five 
men and three women, grotesquely but 
richly dressed, in the fashion of the 
time of Montezuma. One young man, 
meant to personate that monarch, wore a 
high crown, from which rose a red plume. 
The first part of the drama consisted of 
the representation of a warrior taking 
leave of his family preparatory to goifig 
to battle a man and woman danced in 
front of the altar, and clearly expressed 
the parting scene, and knelt down mad 
solemnly prayed for the success of hie 
undertaking. The next act commenced 
with two warriors, superbly dressed; 
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one, a Mexican, was distinguished hy sence of his sovereign ; then the d*tieu 
the superior height of his head-dress, was resumed, and the vanquished! fre- 
and by a piece of crimson silk suspended quently implored mercy* both from Ills 
from his shoulders : after dancing some conqueror and the monarch* The mari- 
time, a mock fight began, which, after ous parts were admirably perfbrijiatfj 
various evolutions, terminated in the no pantomime could be better : and f 
Mexican taking his enemy prisoner, and almost expected to see the captive sa«d~ 
dragging him by his hair into the pre- (iced to the gods. 




Influenced by an increasing taste 
for the imitative arts, many of our no- 
bility and gentry are in the habit of 
employing agents on the continent to 
purchase the works of the ancient mas- 
ters ; and, although their offers are not 
in every case accepted, valuable paint- 
ings and other curiosities are frequently 
imported. The stores of art in this 
country will thus gradually swell into 
ample treasures, tending to the delight 
of amateurs, and the improvement of 
artists. 

Resuming our concise account of the 
most distinguished collections, we pro- 
ceed to take notice of the royal gallery 
at Windsor Castle. The king's dress- 
ing-room, closet, and drawing-room, 
contain the best pictures. In the first, 
the spectators are particularly pleased 
with the Two Misers of Quin tin Mat- 
sys, not for the choice of subject, but 
for the execution. This (says a critic), 
if it had been painted by Raphael, 
would have added even to his fame, so 
intense is the expression of it. 1 n fact, 
the general style is not unlike his ; and it 
offers another proof, if any were needed, 
that high intellect has no predilection 
for either station or climate. Strength 
of motive is every thing : if the black- 
smith of Antwerp could design and 
execute a picture like this to gain one 
mistress^ he only needed the stimulus of 
another to make him color like Titian ! 
Here are two portraits by Holbein, of 
particular value and interest ; one of 
Erasmus,*— calm, contemplative, wise, 
and good ; the other of Martin Luther, 
—bold, designing, fiery, headstrong, 
and with that somewhat vulgar look 
which reformers of all kinds seem de- 
stined to possess, and to pride themselves 
on. These are most characteristic and 
valuable portraits. As contrasts to these 


realities , the spectator may turn with 
delight to two charming little gems by 
Carlo Dolce — a Salvator Murnli, and 
a Magdalen, each looking of another 
world, and calling up the thoughts this 
ther. Reside the above, this room con- 
tains one of those capital sketches of 
Rubens, which evince hi.s genius even 
more strikingly and unequivocally than 
his most finished works. Every touch 
is instinct with mind and expression; 
and there being no color, in looking at 
it we seem to flunk that color would be 
a kind of impertinence ; just as, in those 
of his works where the coloring is the 
predominant merit, we look for nothing 
else. The most admired performance in 
the royal closet is Titian's picture of 
himself and Aretine. He appears to 
have under-painted himself, fqjr the 
purpose of giving greater effixst to the 
admirable representation of bis friend, 
which is indeed one of the finest portraits 
that he ever painted. The Cleopatra of 
Guido is also viewed with admiration ; 
and two pieces in the drawing-room, by 
the same artist, — Venus attired by the 
Graces, and Andromeda chained to the 
rock, — are well conceived, ami executed 
in a fine style. A Holy Family in 
this apartment, by Rubens, is rendered 
particularly striking by the attractive 
countenance of the Virgin. 

The gallery of the marquis of Staf- 
ford, at Cleveland - house, requires a 
largo volume for an adequate descrip- 
tion ; but we can only at present take 
notice of some of its most striking orna- 
ments. It is remarkably rich in the 
productions of Raphael. •The Holy 
Family, represented in a landscape, is a 
specimen of his best manlier ; aim, for 

anl^truth of design, and^swee tn elslm <1 
propriety of expression, its equal per- 
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hapt cannot be found. In another of perfection. The Last Judgment, by 
his pieces on the same subject, the Bassano, has great merit, though the 
mother and child are admirably d$; number of figures which it exhibits are 
lineated. The Descent from the Crodfe> hot arranged with consummate skill, 
by Ludovico Carracci, presents an im- At the gallery of the British Institu- 
pressive scene to the eye and to ihe lion, many students have been permit- 
mind : the design is spirited and vigor- ted to copy the works of the Italian and 
eras, - and fhe principal figure is finely other artists ; and a display of these at- 
natural. Of tne Three Ages, by Titian, tempts lately gratified the admirers of 
the sleeping infants arc the most attrac- the arts. The two best copies were 
tive parts : a child who is awake is also those of Mr. Etty and Mro. Carpenter, 
charming; and the central figure. Old who drew from a fine model, namely. 
Age, is very expressive, though appa- Tintoretto’s Esther before Ahasuerus. 
rently unfinished : but his Diana and Mr. Watts has copied one of Ruysdael's 
Actseon, and Diana and Calisto, are landscapes with success ; Mr. Bradley, 
more distinguished by deep and harmo- in a similar task, has evinced a degree of 
nious coloring than by force of design, talent which will probably soon raise 
while his Venus rising from the sea is him into reputation; and Miss Ross has 
as excellent in the latter as in the former produced a good copy of Rubens' pic- 
respect. Guido's Magdalen has at once ture of the Man and the Hawk, 
a divine aspect and an air of human im- 




The late festival at Norwich had ex- 
cited high expectations, which, we be- 
lieve, were fully answered. The per- 
formances consisted of six concerts, 
which were given in St. Andrew's Ilall, 
the remains of a monastery, now appro- 

K ed to civic purposes. The entire 
•consisted of above 250 persons; 
the leaders were F. Cramer and Kiese- 
wetter, and the conductor of the whole 
was Sir George Smart. Catalani was 
not engaged, because her demands were 
very exorbitant : but her place was sup- 
plied by a great extent of female ability. 
Miss Stephens and Miss Carew gave 
some airs in the first concert with great 
effect : Madame and Signor de Begnis 
highly pleased the audience in a duet 
and other pieces from Rossini's operas 
of Retro and 11 Turco ; and Mrs. Sal- 
mon, though she failed in Cease your 
Funning (an air which does not suit her 
style of singing), was very successful in 
a scena from Elisabetta. In the second 
concert, a selection from one of Mozart's 
grand masses had a fine effect; some 
parts 'of Haydn's Seasons seemed to 
please still more ; and the grand chorus. 
Hosanna to the Son of David, reflected 
credit on Mr. 'Edward Taylor, being ar- 
ranged by him with instrumental accom- 
paniments expressly for this occasion. 


In the third grand performance, the 
loudest applause attended the exertions 
of Signor de Begnis, whose alertness, 
humor, and spirit, in the representation 
of a musical enthusiast giving instruc- 
tions to the orchestra, were very amus- 
ing. The fourth concert was confined 
to the Messiah, which, though finely 
performed, could not (whatever the 
duke of Sussex might say in the lan- 
guage of polite compliment) produce the 
elevated impression and noble effect that 
attended the celebrated performances at 
the abbey of Westminster. Above 2900 
persons were present at the next concert. 
The most exquisite gratification was then 
afforded by Madame de Begnis' execu- 
tion of I)i Piacer ; and a violin concerto, 
in which Le Petit Tambour was skil- 
fully introduced, pleased every judge of 
harmony. The last performance con- 
sisted of sacred music, which gave gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

At Newcastle, Catalan! undertook the 
management of the festival, with a sti- 
pulation that a fifth of the receipts 
should be granted to charitable pur- 
poses. She was assisted by Brah&tn; 
Mori led the hand ; and the perform- 
ances were Witnessed with that pleasure 
which scarcely any failure tended to 
allay. 
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DaUEY-LANE THEATRE. 

As it was'not to be supposed that the 
opportunity of exciting a piling horror 
by the representation of der Freischutz 
would be neglected by the manager of 
this house, he produced it in a grand 
style with all possible expedition. Some 
beautiful scenes were exhibited; the 
wolf's glen, in particular, was very fine ; 
the business of incantation, and all the 
supernatural parts of the piece, were art- 
fully contrived ; the plot was more ra- 
tional than at the other theatres, and 
the German music was more closely fol- 
lowed. Mr. T. Cooke and Mr. Horn 
displayed their musical talents with 
great effect; and Miss Graddon, who 
personated the heroine, delighted the 
audience by the melodious sweetness of 
her voice, tier fine intonation, her deli- 
cacy and taste. Miss Povey, the subor- 
dinate lady of the drama, sang very 
prettily, and acted with playfulness and 
animation. 

An Arabian tale of magic furnished 
the groundwork of a splendid entertain- 
ment called the Enchanted Courser , or 
the Sultan of Curdistan. To the scene- 
painters and the contrivers of the ma- 
chinery w$ are in general more indebted 
for amusement, in pieces of this descrip- 
tion, than to the dramatist; and here 
those artists were certainly very suc- 
cessful. The Enchanted Garden, by 
Stanfield, is perhaps (for the palm is 
strongly contested by Roberts’ View of 
Isaphan) the triumph of the scenic art ; 
it realises all our preconceived ideas of 
oriental landscape, and the perspective 
is admirably painted. Wallack, who 
was the hero of the piece, had an excel- 
lent opportunity for a display of his 
nielo-dramatic attainments, of which he 
did not fail to take advantage. His 
dumb show in the opening scene was 
animated and graceful, and his acting in 
the last act by no means deficient in spirit 
and expression. Harley was a comical 
servant, and, as usual, was very divert- 
ing : and the cliief female characters were 
well performed by Mrs. West and Miss 
Cnbitt. The music, by Mr. Cooke, 
Was of a superior order ; but the horse- 
manship, although it was conducted by 


Xhiorow, did not answer the expectation* 
of the public. 

Several performers, who had aoqutesd 
provincial fame, were lately trafcftfafml 
to this house. Mr, and Mrs* B&Utod 
appeared as Hawthorn and Rosetta. 
The former pleased the audience by bis 
skilful management of a good voice » and 
by the lively freedom with which 'he 
acted ; and the lady proved herself to 
be an agreeable, if not a first-rate, 
singer. Mr. Armstrong was a r call- 
able representative of Alonso in tho 
play of Pizarro ; and, in the W under, 
Mrs. Yates was an efficient Violantc. 

COVENT-G ARDEN THEATRE. 

As we admire the productions of some 
of our old dramatists, we are pleased 
with the adaptation of one of Rowley’s 
comedies to the modern stage. It is 
entitled, A Woman never Fe.rt [vexed], 
or the Widow of CornhilL The plot, 
which is far from being complicated, 
may thus be given. An opulent mer- 
chant, named Foster, has a dissipated 
beggared brother, and a termagant wife. 
The conduct of the former, and the en- 
treaties of the latter, induce him to break 
with Stephen Foster, and to warn his 
son from any intercourse with him. 
Stephen, in the mean time, makes love 
to a rich and beautiful widow, whom he 
marries ; aiul to prove that women can 
work wonders, he becomes reformed. 
The merchant, who has embarked all 
his wealth on the sea, learus that his 
vessels have all sunk, is in turn a beggar, 
and takes shelter in a prison. The mis- 
fortunes of the elder brother change the 
sentiments of the younger, who, without 
the merchant’s knowlegc, discharges 
his debts, sets him free, and paves the 
way to returning affluence, at the mo- 
ment that old Foster believes Stephen to 
be his bitterest enemy. With this feeling 
he appeals to the king against liis bro- 
ther ; an explanation ensues ; and they 
are reconciled. 

Such is the ground-work on svhich an 
reeable superstructure has bean raised. 
ju Young* sustained ^hd past of the 
merchant, and we have? never witnessed 
him more completely successful* The 4 
effect of his acting called forth the most 
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enthusiastic plaudits from all parts of the it was managed. The comedy met with 
house Mr. Kemble, as Stephen Foster, a very favorable reception, and has been 
was equally excellent. Throughout the frequently repeated, 
piece lie was most successful, and .well The new Belvidera, at this theatre, 
deserved the warm applause which ought not to pasB without respectful and 
greeted him. Miss Chester represented commendatory notice. Mrs. Sloman has 
the widow; her acting was admirable, a pleasing figure, and a countenance ca- 
and the placidity and archness of the pahle of varied expression; and her voice, 
character were well- kept up. Miss Lacy which is very agreeable, admits, with- 
acted the shrewish wife, and has ccr- out violent efforts, the display of irapres- 
tainly established her fame by the man- siveness and even of energy. Her first 
ner in which she performed it : and the scene with Jaffier convinced her audi- 
ether characters were well sustained, tors of her possession of considerable ta- 
The scenery was very beautiful, and the lent ; and, as she proceeded, she con- 
costume such as to reflect credit on the Armed and secured their good opinion, 
taste and judgement of those by whom 




DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

MORNING DRESS. 

Dejeijne robe of fine jaconot muslin, trimmed down each side with broad lace, 
and cambric straps : the petticoat bordered with three flounces, each headed by 
muslin b(Yuillonnt\ Canczoujiclm body, with double capes, edged with a rich em- 
broidery or with Urling’s lace. Cornettc of fine lace, crowned with full-blown 
blush roses. Boots of vermilion-colored kid. 


. CARRIAGE DRESS. 

Witzchoura pelisse of gros de Naples, the color of the Indian rose ; trimmed 
round the border with a broad fur of the grey American squirrel, with muff* to 
correspond, and large mantelet-pelerine of the same, over which depends a Mal- 
tese collar of embroidered muslin. Black velvet bonnet, lined with rose-color, 
and crowned with black feathers. Pink gauze cornette, or colored ornament worn 
beneath the bonnet. Black satin slippers, and yellow kid gloves. 

monthly calendar or fashion. weU in winter> and trimmed in the most 

Notwithstanding the prolonged so- costly manner either with valuable fur, 
journment of many of our nobility at or facings and rouleaux of a distinguisb- 
their country seats, London witnesses ing material to the mantle itself. For 
the arrivals of many of those who belong walking, many of these are of the fine 
to the higher classes, who, even if they soft cloth, called English Cachemirc, 
stay only a short time, set invention to which, however unappropriate its name 
work, and generally give the fashion- to a material to which it has not the 
mongers ample employment. smallest resemblance, is a very beautiful 

It is also in the dreary months of win- article : these last mentioned clokes are 
ter that foe must look for novelty in the often of fawn-color, and lined ape] 
different articles of dress. At present bound with ruby-colored satin. Abroad 
the mountain clokes have a decided pre- falling cape, cut in points, and triiqm$4 
ference for the carriage, where we see with a rich tassel fringe, is a handsome 
them ef every beautiful color that looks improvement to the mantles worn 
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carriages, particularly when they are of 
gros de Nodes. The marten, the lynx, 
and the light sable, are the favorite furs 
for the trimming of these clokes. Yet 
the pelisse must ever be pre-eminent 
in favor for the promenade ; its closeness, 
which renders it so warm and comfort- 
able; its compact fitness to the form, 
which in cold and humid weather causes 
no kind of embarrassment, must always 
render it preferable to the clohe, which 
blows out with the wind, engages the 
hands entirely to keep it close, and lets in 
the air at the arm-holes, which , though an 
improvement, certainly render the co- 
vering less wann. But we do not wish to 
decry what is so much patronized by our 
fashionables : for tl^e carriage we think 
them much fitter than a pelisse ; but 
'there are many ladies who may rank 
among the respectable members of fa- 
shion, yet not be so fortunate as to keep 
a carriage. 

The most fashionable hats are of 
black velvet; and though many ladies 
prefer the plumage to be placed in that 
droopihg way which wc have represented 
in our engraving, yet the newest style is 
for them to he placed in front, where 
they stand up, and then partially re- 
cline over the back of the crown, walk- 
ing bonnets are trimmed with large satin 
bows, and many black bonnets are seen 
with broad colored ribands, striped and 
adorned with colored flowers. Colored 
velvet and colored satin bonnets arc 
seen in carriages, elegantly trimmed and 
ornamented, either with short or long 
feathers; but a white bonnet is now 
very rarely seen. The crowns of the 
bonnets arc somewhat higher than they 
were last month, and the brims are very 
wide, but not immoderately large. A 
few beaver hats have been seen, the 
plumage over which was uncommonly 
valuable: the hat we saw, was to be 
ient to the country for a lady of high 
ank, which may, perhaps, cause these 
ppropriate winter nead-coverings to be 
m favor this winter : they are, however, 
when not used in equestrian costume, 
only fitted for the depth of the gelid 
season. 

Nothing very new has yet appeared 
in the article of ball-dresses ; wc re- 
marked, however, one at a dress ball, of 
colored gauze, elegantly ornamented 
with dark winter flowers, which had a 
very beautiful and appropriate effect ; 
the ball-dress was ethereal-blue, and the 
corsage white satin, ornamented with 


pearlst the sleeves of tufts ght up 
with flowers, to answer thosa^n tits 
border of the dress. The bodies of 
dresses display the shoulders, but thf 
bust is delicately sldelded* A take bur# 
ders of silk dresses, the bias folds am 
yet in favor, but they are now put on so 
as to form diamonds, chains, chevrons, 
&c. Figured silks, particularly too** 
with broad shaded stripes, differing my 
little in color from the ground, are mast 
fashionable. Evening dresses, whether 
of silk, satin, or crape, are generally or* 
namented with two flounces of broad 
white blond, separated by a rouleau of 
satin. Short sleeves, except in hall- 
dresses for very young persons, are quite 
discarded : for evening dress, the long 
sleeves arc transparent, of blond or lace • 
and white sleeves are much worn in half- 
dress, with dark-colored gowns. 

Dress-hats of black velvet ornamented 
with white feathers arc more worn than 
cither caps or turbans in evening j»ar- 
ties. Small dress caps of blond orna- 
mented with flowers seem the favorite 
head-dresses at the theatres ; they are 
much worn also in home costume. Yet 
the new turbans are very beautiful, and 
they are better adapted, we think, to the 
evening public spectacle ; one we parti- 
cularly admired of white gossamer gauoe, 
entwined with pearls, and numerous 
little handsome plumes waving over it 
in every tasteful direction. The morn- 
ing caps for the breakfast-table *are lie- 
coining to very few fact's : the border 
are broad, and the lace Irregularly 
plaited ; long lappets of colored ribaQu 
hang floating loose, and if the lady that 
wears this truly negligee head-dress has 
rather a broad and rosy face*, she gives 
the idea of vne dame de la Halit . 

Young ladies wear little ornament 
on their heads, except flowers or a dia- 
dem comb, bift this is seldom seen ; the 
hair is most beautifully arranged, and 
the flowers are seldom in wreaths, but 
generally in detached sprigs peeping 
through the tresses. 

The favorite colors for mantles, pe- 
lisses, and dresses, are ruby, fawn. In- 
dian-red, and ethereal-blue. For tur- 
bans, ribands, and trimmings^ lapis- 
blue, flame-color, pink, marshmallow- 
blossom, and amber. * 

MODES rAHIfl&tNXS. 

The mourning still continue* t At is# 
however, now much enlivened by the 
association of differeutfcolors, much white 
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or light grey being also mingled with 
the black. The hair, if light, is slightly 
ornamented with jet, or bows of black 
riband; if dark, with a profusion of 
pearls or white beads : white satin hats 
too are often seen, ornamented with 
white flowers, and carriage pelisses of 
white reps silk'; but black velvet hats 
are most in favor, though they arc often 
crowned with white marabouts. Silver- 
grey dresses of gras dc Naples are more 
in favor than those that arc black : wa- 
tered white silks, Cachemire, Merino, 
and white reps silk, are very general for 
gowns, with black trimmings of blond 
and a black head-dress, ornamented with 
grey feathers tipt with black, and, if in 
dress parties, pearls or jet beads are added. 
White satin hats, with small aigrettes 
of black feathers, are also in great re- 
quest. The black velvet hats are gene- 
rally cither lined with white or with 
ppneeau. Black bugles arc much in 
use on the trimmings of white crape 
ball-dresses, though balls at present are 
only private dances. The bonnets are 
laced very backward, discovering the 
air in full curls, confined by a bandeau 
of jet. 


The Basque and Russian toques arc 
made very high, and have a heavy ap- 
pearance, being of black velvet, and 
rising fold above fold : being relieved hv 
alternate folds of satin, ornamented with 
pearls, and placed very backward, they 
dp not look amiss on light hair ; how- 
ever, those belonging to the court, who 
have black hair, and are conscious that 
deep mourning makes them look hard- 
featured, wear a false chevelure , of a very 
light brown. 

The flounces placed on dresses are now 
most fashionable when reversed ; short 
sleeves are quite out of date ; and with 
black silk dresses of gras dr Naples, long 
sleeves of white crape are universally 
adopted. Dresses of the color of the 
Parma violet are very frequently seen ; 
and light blue, embroidered with black, 
with a black sash, and other black orna- 
ments. 

The form and size of the hats continue 
much the same as last month. The hows 
are very large, whether of sarsnet, gros 
do Naples , or broad striped riband. 

The favorite colors mingled with 
black are grey. Evelina-blue, fire-color, 
ponceau, and lilac. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The c Letters of Julia’ are spirited, hut they are too warm and empassioned. 
They seem to have been written by an amorous gentleman rather than by a young 
lady of sense and delicacy. 

Due notice will be taken, in our next number, of Mrs. Carey's novel qf Last- 
ing Impressions. 


R. T. is desirous of seeing, amidst our pages, the Verses on the Death of 
sir John Moore, admired by lord Byron, and attributed to Mr. Wolfe. We answer, 
that, they appeared in onePof our former volumes but we cannot at this moment 
point out the particular number. 

Z. A. says, that our Magazine has always the appearance of being a l^oiUh 
older than it really is, because, for instance, the number for October, is pubUilfttti 
on die let of November. This is a strange idea ; for a work of this kind concent 
trates the literature! of that month during which it passes through the press, and 
therefore any portion of it can no more be called the number far the ensuing 
month than for die next year. It is neither an almanac nor a monthly or annual 
memorandum-book. . 


The contributions of J. S. F. are received with thanks, but do not 
an immediate decision with regard to their admissibility. His *ecomtn£n<^ 
t the subject of a future engraving shall be communicated to our 

Mr. Holman's Letter from Windsor is under consideration. < 
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observations on the pleasure de- 
rivable FROM THE PERUSAL OF LET- 
TERS. — NO. IV. 


The interest, excited by the gloomy 
reign of Charles I. is of so painful a na- 
ture, that a mind of sensibility can 
scarcely find pleasure in the letters of his 
time. It is hardly possible to refer to 
them without entering into political dis- 
cussions, — topics which all candid and 
unassuming women will allow to be 
above their capacity and out of their 
province : they must lose one of their most 
exalted and precious attributes, ere they 
can be capable of forming a correct 
judgement of the actions of the defend- 
ers of civil and religious liberty. Though 
we detest sin, we cannot help pitying the 
sinner; though we are strong advocates 
for freedom, we shudder when we find 
it purchased by blood ; though we abhor 
tyranny, we must weep to see the regal 
diadem soiled and prostrate in the dust, 
the Lord's anointed perishing under 
the axe of the executioner ; and. though 
we desire that strict and impartial jus- 
tice should he established on the firmest 
bfttis, we wOuld willingly extend mercy 
to sft who With contrite spirits solicit the 
bosttk 1 Our feelings will be always at 
war with our reason, aud the mostbril- 
fept emanation of masculine genius 
would fee dearly purchased by the sacri- 
fice 6? feminine tenderness. 

After the conclusion of this dismal 
tragedy, in which the accumulation of 
evils heaped upon the head of the suf- 
vol. v. 


fering Charles has, notwithstanding the 
errors of his judgement or of his heart, 
chronicled niin to all posterity as a 
martyr, we may find high gratification 
in contemplating the character and for* 
tunes of his successor. It is a very 
amusing task to collect the different opi- 
nions which men of ability and eminence 
have entertained respecting Oliver Crom- 
well. * Who/ says Dr. South (who, 
however, we are told, had been lavish in 
his praises of. the present subject of his 
abuse when protector), that had beheld 
such a bankrupt beggarly fellow as 
Cromwell first entering the parliament 
house, with a thread-bare torn coat and 
a greasy hat, and perhaps neither of 
them paid for, could have suspected that, 
in the space of so few years, he should, 
by the murther of one king and the ba- 
nishment of another, ascend the throne, 
be invested with royal robes, anil want 
nothing of tlje state of a king but the 
changing of his hat into a crown ?* 

Sir Philip Warwick, a man of veracity, 
describes him in the house os very ordi- 
narily appareled ; * for it was a plain 
cloth suit which seemed to have neon 
made by an ill country tailor ; his linen 
was plain, and I remember a speck §f 
two of blood upon bis little band, which 
was not much larger than hisealiar: his 
hat was without a hatband : his stature 
was of a good sbe, his swum stuck close 
to his side, his countenance was swollen 
and reddish, bis voice share and untune* j 
able, and his eloquence full tf fervor. 
Yet 1 lived/ he adds, ' to see this very 

it 
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gentleman (whom, out of no ill-will to 
him, 1 thus describe), by multiplied good 
successes, and by real but usurped power, 
having had a better tailor and more 
converse with good company, — in my 
own age, when for six weeks toge- 
ther I was a prisoner in liis serjeant’s 
hands, and daily waited at Whitehall, *~ 
appear of a great and majestic deport- 
ment and comely appear ance. Even how- 
ever during his most humble state, the 
eyes of the discerning discovered a pro- 
mise of his future exaltation ; Hampden 
said to lord Digby € That sloven will be 
the greatest man in England/ * 

John Williams, archbishop^ of Y ork, 
speaking of Cromwell to the king, men- 
tioned him as his most dangerous enemy, 
assuring him that, though he was of 
mean rank in the army, he would soon 
climb higher. * 1 knew him/ said he, 
€ at Buckden, but never knew his reli- 
gion/ — Oliver visited his uncle and god- 
father, as the old gentleman himself told 
sir Philip Warwick, with a large party 
of horse, and exhibited a strong trait in 
his character, in asking his blessing, re- 
fusing to be covered in his presence, and 
at the same time plundering him of his 
arms and all his plate. 

Amidst his numerous exploits there 
is not one upon record more entertaining 
than the method which he took to dis- 
solve the long parliament, whilst the 
members were debating upon the expe- 
diency ftf continuing the session for a year 
'and a half longer. He stationed a com- 
pany of soldiers in the lobby, and inter- 
rupted the proceedings with the fol- 
lowing pertinent speech. ‘ Come, come! 
I will put an end to your prating. It is 
high tame for me to put an end to your 
Bitting in this place, which ye havedis- 
honored by your contempt of all virtue 
and your practice of every vice. Ye are 
a factious crew, and enemies to all good 
government.. Ye are a pack of merce- 
nary wretches, and would, like Esau, 
Bell your country. for a tness of pottage, 
and, like Judas; betray your God for a 
few pieces of gold'. Is there a single 
Virtue now remaining among you ? Is 
there one vice ye -do hot possess? Ye 
have no more religion than my horse. 
Gold isVour <j0d. Which of you nath not 
bartered awpy his conscience for bribes? 
Is there a man among you that hath 
the least care for the good of the ccmlmbh- 
weiWh ? Ye sordid prostitutes ! Have ye 
not defiled this place, and turned Goa s 
temple into a den bf thieves? By your 


immoral principles and wicked practices, 
ye are grown intolerably odious to the 
whole nation ; you who are deputed her** 
by the people to get their grievances re- 
dressed, are yourselves become the great- 
est grievance*. Your country, therefore, 
calls upon me to cleanse this Augean 
stable by putting a final period to your 
iniquitous proceedings ; and this, by 
God’s help and the strength he hath 
given me, I am come to do. I command 
you, therefore, upon the peril of your 
lives, to depart immediately out of this 
place/ During this address he had been 
walking up and down the place of assem- 
bly; he stamped with his feet as he 
became warm with anger ; his soldiers 
obeyed the signal, and rendered the con- 
cluding admonition very effective. * Go, 
get vpu out, ye venal slaves ! Make 
haste ! begone f Take away that shining 
bauble there, and lock up the doors / 
and, so saying, he walked off with the 
key in liis pocket. A measure so hold 
and so successful may excuse the su- 

J ierstition of the times, which attributed 
lis extraordinary elevation to secret 
dealings with the powers of darkness; 
indeed colonel Lindsay went so far as to 
say, that lie saw him enter into a formal 
compact with the devil. 

A distinguished writer says, e Crom- 
well was an illustrious villain, who can 
neither be praised without horror, nor 
despised without injustice, — whom we 
are at once forced to admire and to de- 
test.’ Cardinal Mazarine styles him * a 
fortunate madman ;’ Father Orleans 
speaks of him as 4 a judicious villain 
Clarendon calls him e a brave wicked 
man / and, according to bishop Burnet, 
‘his life and his arts were exhausted to- 
gether ; so that, if he had lived longer, 
he would not have been able to preserve 
his power/ 

Few will he found to envy this ambi- 
tious and enterprising man. When he was 
at the highest point of his greatness, he 
lived like Damocles, with a sword sus- 
pended over his head by a single hair. 
His courage, brave as he was, could not 
entirely defend him from the apprehen- 
sions daily excited by the daring me- 
naces of the royal party. A pamphlet 
entitled f Killing no Murder’ embit- 
tered the latter period of hie existence ; 
and it must have been a* source of great 
vexation to perceive, that not a single 
member of hits own family participated 
in his sentiments ot rejoiced in his ele- 
vation. His amiable son Richard warmly 
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pleaded for the life of Charles, and his 
wife anxiously desired him to recall the 
exiled heir or the crown from banish" 
ment. His eldest daughter, married to 
Ireton, and after his death to Fleetwood, 
was so sternly republican, as well as 
both her husbands, that she could not 
bear to see even her own father invested 
with arbitrary power. Mrs. Clay pole, 
his favorite daughter, is said to have 
died of grief at the refusal of her sup- 
plication for the life of Dr. Hemet, who 
was accused of a conspiracy against the 
usurper; and it is asserted that this 
lady, on her death-bed, upbraided her 
father with his crimes, and bade him 
* descend from the throne of king 
Charles/ His other daughters are said 
to have had a secret kindness, of 
which he was not ignorant, for the 
Stuart family, and lady Falconberg in 
particular, who was distinguished by 
beauty, wit, and spirit, is reported to 
have taken an active part in the Restora- 
tion. The exertions of this lady, in 
favor of the banished prince, may per- 
haps warrant a conjecture, that she was 
the fair one whom the plotting genius 
of lord Broghill had selected as the 
means of effecting an union between the 
bitter persecutor of royalty and royalty 
itself. Those family records which arc 
so much more interesting than the lofty 
chronicle of legitimate history inform 
us that he was the projector of the ex- 
traordinary scheme of marrying Crom- 
well's daughter Frances to the royal 
exile, whom he had privately sounded, 
and who was not disinclined to an adop- 
tion of the proposal. Putting vanity out 
of the question (and we admit that 
its gratification might have had. great 
weight) few female hearts would have 
been proof against this gracious accord- 
ance : the sex, naturally generous, would 
have given the king greater credit for 
disinterestedness than the consent de- 
served ; aud hence we may easily ac- 
count for the warmth with which lady 
Falconberg espoused the cause of one who 
would not have disdained to share his 
crown with the daughter of his enemy. 
Cromwell, however, could not be brought 
to adopt the measure. 

The protector’s letters, though mas- 
ter-pieces of hypocrisy, are not particu- 
larly entertaining; and we may draw 
more amusement from anecdotes commu- 
nicated by his contemporaries than from 
any document which he ha« bequeathed 
to us. Dr. Tiilotson, afterwards arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, was presenf during 
a cunoua scene at Whitehall aflatCwifi* 
weir s death. There was a fast-d*y, and 
he went into the presence-chamber to see 
how it was observed. The new protec- 
tor and his family sate at one table, and 
at the other were six preachers. * By 
bold sallies of enthusiasm uttered on this 
occasion, he was absolutely disgusted. 
God was, as it were, reproached with 
having neglected or undervalued the 
services of the deceased usurper, ami 
challenged for having prematurely taken 
him away. Goodwin, in particular, who 
had repeatedly asserted only a few mi- 
nutes before he expired that lie was not 
to die, had the assurance to exclaim to 
his Creator, e Thou hast deceived us, 
and wc are deceived/ 

Turning from the bigot reign of these 
puritanical zealots, we find much inter- 
esting matter in the accounts afforded by 
Charles the. Second's faithful followers, 
of the hardships to which he and his 
loyal attendants were subjected in their 
melancholy wanderings through foreign 
realms. The famous carl of Clarendon, 
whilst in France, was in great poverty 
with his master: he assures us that in 
the midst of winter he hacl neither clothes 
nor fire to protect him against the seve- 
rity of the season ; that no wanted both 
shoes and shirts, and that the marquis 
of Ormond was in no better condition ; 
they owed for all (he meat which they 
had eaten at an obscure chop-house for 
three months to a poor woman who was 
no longer able to trust them ; * and mv 
poor family at Antwerp/ he adds, * which 
breaks my heart, is in as sad a state as I 
am, anil the kmg as either of us/ The 
return of the merry monarch and hi* 
gay cavaliers changed the face of affairs. 
Praying and preaching grew into disre- 
pute ; and the courtiers anti their imi- 
tators, not gpntent with reprobating 
cant aiul hypocrisy, scoffed at and de- 
spised religion itself. Carnival lasted 
during the whole year ; and the majority 
of tlie companions of Charlie, by per- 
petual festivity, made ample amentia for 
the ragged starved condition which they 
had been previously obliged to endure. 

What a scene of licentious profligacy 
do the letters and biography orihat rota 
open to view ! Yet, amidol the general 
contamination of manners, tunl the un- 
blushing vices of Buckingham, Roches- 
ter, Shaftesbury, Arlington, and ^lw»g < 
list of their compeers and associates, (tic 
virtues of the good Clarendon, the pious 
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wirivwdoubled bistre. tFhe aean- 
iWoVr aunalfi eftbe day a?e; disgraced 
by suchhorridviolations of every law of 
morality end decency, that the wit of 
the recital cannot reconcile a. wed-regu- 
lated mind to the perusal ; and we must 
seek the true sources of unforbidden en- 
joyment in the writings of those who 
were happily preserved from pollution, 
to be handed down as bright examples 
of virtue existing in dose contact with 
vice, for the instruction of all succeeding 
ages. The letters of sir William Temple 
are very interesting, inasmuch as they 
exhibit the character of William 111. in 
a rriore pleasing point of view, than that 
which he holds in the page of the histo- 
rian. Sir William writes thus to his 
•father. ‘ The prince of Orange came to 
the king at Newmarket, where he was 
mighty well received botli by the king 
and the duke. 1 made the acquaintance 
there between the prince and the lord- 
treasurer, and in such a manner as, 
though they were not at all known be- 
fore to each other, yet they very soon 
fell into confidence. The prince said 
not a word to any of them of any thoughts 
of a wife, whilst they stayed at New- 
market, and told me that ‘ no consider- 
ation should move him in the affair till 
he saw the lady/ The day after he saw 
her here, he moved it to the king and 
the duke, and, though he did it with so 
good, a £race that it was very well re- 
ceived, yet in four or five days* treaty it 
proved to be entangled in such difficul- 
ties, that the prince sent for me one 
Slight, and, uttering his whole heart, 
told me, * He was resolved to give it 
over, repenting from the heart of his jour- 
ney,, and would be gone within two days, 
and trust God Almighty for what would 
follow,* and bo went to bed, the most 
melancholy I ever saw in ipy life. Y et, be- 
fore eleven o’clock the next* morning, the 
king sent roe to him to let him know 
he was resolved on the match, and that 
it should be done immediately, and in 
the prince’s own way/ W ere it not for 
the evidence of his friend in his favor, 
few. people would admit the probability 
of William's entertainment of any deli- 
cate samples respecting the proposal of 
an advantageous marriage, on tne seme 
of some possible objection arising from 
the^personal appearance of the intended 

T§e character of the princess of 
Orange, afterwards queen of England, 


affords a pleasing study, and the dil* 
ficulty of estimating the secret feeHnp 
of ithe heart, by the exterior show of 
gaiety, is forcibly evinced by the erro- 
neous judgement formed by eye-wit- 
nesses of the temper and disposition of 
Mary. Evelyn describes her first ap- 
pearance at court after the flight and ba- 
nishment of her weak misguided father 
in his usual animated manner. e I saw 
the new king and queen at Whitehall. 
It was supposed that both he, and the 
princess especially, would have shown 
some seeming reluctance at least, of as- 
suming lier father’s crown, and made 
some apology testifying her regret, that 
he should necessitate the nation to so 
..extraordinary a proceeding, which would 
have showed very handsome to the world, 
and according to the character given of 
her piety : but nothing of this kind ap- 
peared ; she came into Whitehall laugh- 
ing and jolly as to a wedding, so as to 
seem quite transported. She rose very 
early the next morning, even before her 
women were up, and went from room to 
room to view the conveniency of White- 
hall, lay in the same bed and same apart- 
ment where the late queen lay, and, after 
a night or two, sate down to play at 
basset, as the queen her predecessor used 
to do. She smiled upon and talked to 
every body ; so that there seemed to be 
no change at court since Mary D’Este 
went away, except that infinite crowds 
thronged to see her, and she went to our 
prayers, instead of the mass. She seems 
to be ‘good-natured, and to take nothing 
to heart ; the king is serious, grave, and 
silent/ Mary was not, however, of so 
careless and unthinking a temper as 
Evelyn imagined. Her letters, now 
placed in every body's hands by the de- 
served popularity of Mr. D’Israeli’s Cu- 
riosities of Literature, prove her to have 
deeply participated in the vexation aud 
anxiety which very nearly induced her 
husband to quit the realms that he had 
been culled upon to govern. Thwarted in 
almost every measure proposed by the mi- 
nistry for the public good, and tne slaves 
of those friends who had assisted in ef- 
fecting the revolution, they were, very 
frequently obliged to relinquish the 
dearest wishes of their hearts, and to 
comply with the obstinate resolves .and 
uphold the private interests of violent 
party-men. In one of her epistles; to 
the King, during his absence on the con- 
tinent, we find this passage. * The bishop 
of . Salisbury (Burnet) Jias made a lm% 
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thundering sermon this morning, which 
te has been -with me to desire to print; 
which I could not refuse; though I 
should not have ordered it for reasons 
which I tokl him.* It appears that the 
Queen's wishes had no weight, when ba- 
lanced against the bishop's desire to pro- 
mulgate his furious denunciations of a 
party which, whatever might be itfe errors, 
it was his sovereign's wish to conciliate. 

Resuming our notice of Evelyn, we 
may observe, that this good man, though 
an enemy to the measures of James II., 
was by no means pleased with the treat- 
ment which he and his luckless consort 
received at the hands of their successors. 
He remarks, in his entertaining Diary, 
* I have been to see the queen's rare ca- 
binets and collection of china: amongst 
the most remarkable of the fonner is 
one of amber with cameos (since a di- 
stinguished ornament of Fon thill), and 
one of silver filigree which belonged 
to Mary d'Este, and which ought to 
have been generously sent to her.’ — The 
triumphal reception of queen Mary in 
tho royal apartments formed indeed a 
strong contrast to the melancholy bite of 
her unfortunate step-mother, who had 
so lately fled from them in terror. AVc 
are told that the ill-starred queen, esca- 
ping with her infant prince from the 
ruin impending over the family, after 
crossing the Thames from the abdicated 
palace, took shelter beneath the ancient 
walls of Lambeth church for a whole 


choice. 1 The dr**# tfr 
pendcnt of th^uudevplfft. 
preSsly tio bring the cafrholto 
ridicule and coh tempt, ebntaiftsTtf# 
ventures of a hdy wfcp has r suc- 
ceeded to a throne % 6 we prejudice rif 
the rightful heir, who is detained inWf- 
son, and afterwards reported to fffrveflfed 
there. Though at the first gfen’cefHhb 
circumstances in which the twh qtteetaK 
were placed seem widely dissimilar, yet 
the play contained so many pointed al- 
lusions which might lie turned to recent 
events, and to the present disposition of 
affairs, that they could not fail to strike 
the dullest comprehension. ‘ Some un- 
happy passages/ says the writer of the 
above-mentioned epistle, ( put the nuech 
into disorder, and forced her to hold up 
her fan, and often look behind her, and 
call for her palatine and hood, and any 
thing else she could think of, to conceal 
her perturbation; whilst those in the pit 
turned their heads over their shoulders, 
and the generality directed thoir looks to 
her whenever their fancy led them to 
make any application of that which wan 
passing on the stage. In one place, where 
the queen of Arragon is going to church 
in procession, a spectator says, ‘Very 
good — she usurps the throne, keeps the 
old king in prison, and at the satfietime 
is praying for a blessing on her army.' 
This cut deeply ; but a heavier blow 
succeeded. One of the characters hav- 


liour, from the rain of the inclement 
night of December 6, 1688. Here she 
waited with aggravated misery, until a 
common coach, procured from the nearest 
inn, arrived, and conveyed her to Graves- 
end, whence she sailed and bade an eter- 
nal adieu to her husband's forfeited in- 
heritance. 

The rage for reversing all the mea- 
sures of JameB, the most trivial as well 
as the most important, led to some per- 
plexing consequences. Dryden's tragic- 
comedy of the Spanish Fryar, written 
whilst he was under the dominion of 
those principles which he subsequently 
abjured, when, in courtly compliance 
with the monarch’s wishes, he became a 
papist, was selected for the first theatri- 
cal performance attended by queen Mary, 
because it was the only play whose 
representation had been forbidden by 
James. We are obliged to quote, from 
•memory only, a Very curious letter which 
we have seen in print, giving an account 
of the dilemma into which the royal au- 


ing declared, ‘ It is observed at court, 
who weeps, and who wears black for 
good king Sancbo’s death/ the climax is 
contained in the following speeches ut- 
tered by a faithful friend lo the impri- 
soned monarch : • Who is that, t fiat can 
flatter a court like this ? ( 'an I soothe 
tyranny, seem pleased to see my royal 
master murdered, his crown usurped, a 
distaff 1 on his throne? — And what title 
lias this queen but lawless force ? and 
force must pull her down/ 

Mary was not more fortunate in her 
city visitings than in her play -goings. 
The annexed communication, respect- 
ing her shopping excursions, is gathered 
from the letters of the time. ‘ Iiuck- 
lersbury, a street which opens into 
Cheapsmc, was a fashionably place of 
resort for ladies, who cfowded to it to 
purchase china-ware, fyfls, arid India 
goods of all descriptiofts. In William's 
reign it rivaled, if it did not i|jtrpftM>r 
the Exchange in the Strand, (^iteen 
Mary, erfethc sombre temper of her turd 
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bad itaraNght upon tier complying dispo- 
shtcW) anu: induced her to relinquish all 
hep own tastes for innocent pleasures, 

, was a visiter in Bucklersbury. She went 
from house to house among the most 
eminent traders, condescending to take 
refreshment and even to dine in her pro- 
gress. As usual, this good-nature ex- 
posed Jier to censure. Either through ac- 
cident or design, she omitted a celebrated 
ware-room.' One Mrs. Potter, who kept 
it, arrogated to herself great merit from 
the political dialogues of her noble cus- 
tomers, and, vexed that she could not 
boast of the royal presence, said, * She 
might have hoped for this honor as well 
as others, considering,that the whole de- 
sign of bringing in the king and queen 
was managed at her house, so that her 
majesty might os well have thrown away 
a little money in raffling/ 

William violently condemned his con- 
sort’s proceedings, as soon as they came 
to his ears : she gently excused herself by 
alleging that she did nothing more than 
the custom of the late queen permitted. 
c Would you take her as your model?’ 
was the stern reply ; and meekly acqui- 
escing in her husband’s will, she who 
might have exercised her right to sway 
the realm, amused herself with knotting 
fringe and planting trees in Kensington 
gardens, content with the retirement 
which he enjoined. Whether he was 
the stern husband here represented may 
he doubted; yet appearances justified the 
conclusion. His manners were cold and 
repulsive ; but the difficulties which he 
encountered in guiding the helm, rather 
than a morose objection to the indul- 
gence of his wife in the amusements al- 
lowed to her sex and rank, might have 
been the cause of the gloom which hung 
over the court during his reign.. From 
the letters now published by Mr. D’ Is- 
raeli , the utmost confidence appears to 
have been established between him and 
his queeu ; yet Horace Walpole, as dili- 
gent an antiquary, vindicates the duke 
of Marlborough from the charge of 
treachery which Macplierson adduced 
against him, by a tale which, if true, 
shows that Mary was little trusted by 
the cautious monarch. The duke was 
accused of betraying the design on Brest 
to Louis XIV. $» f the truth is/ says Wal- 
pole, f he confided the secret to the 
duchess, and shfe vevealed it to her sister, 
** «dio popish duchess of Tyrconnel, poor 
, and bigoted.’ A corroboration of this 
was the wise and sententious answer of 


king William to the duke, whom J»e 
taxed with having betrayed the secret* 
‘ Upon my honor, sir,* said the duke, * 1 
told it to nobody but my wife * — / did 
not tell it to mine/' said toe king/ 


MEMOIRS or THREE DISTINGUISHED 
VOCALISTS, NOW LIVING*. 

Mr. John Braham, formerly Abra- 
ham, was born of Jewish parents ; but 
he was loft an orphan when very young. 
Having a natural inclination for the 
study of music, he was taken under the 
protection of Leoni the singer, and, at 
the age of about ten years, he made his 
first appearance on the stage at the Roy- 
alty theatre, which was then under the 
management of Mr. John Palmer. His 
vocal powers were at that time so great, 
that he was able to execute with cor- 
rectness most of the hravvras which had 
been sung by madamc Mara. The sub- 
sequent breaking of his voice, however, 
deprived him for a while of the means 
of making a farther progress in the pub- 
lic favor. It was about this period that 
Leoni, from the disarrangement of his 
domestic concerns, was compelled to quit 
the country. He went to Jamaica, and 
thus J Irak am was again left in a state 
nearly of destitution. 7n this emer- 
gency his abilities and good conduct pro- 
cured him the aid and patronage of the 
Uoldsmids, a family of high respectabi- 
lity in the city ; and under their pro- 
tection he became a teacher of the piano- 
forte. II is greatest assiduity, however, 
was employed in recovering the powers 
of his voice ; and, in the numerous mu- 
sical societies which he frequented, lie 
exerted his utmost efforts to regain its 
former excellence. At one of these meet- 
ings he accidentally became acquainted 
with Mr. Ashe, the celebrated performer 
on the flute, who, delighted with his 
vocal abilities, persuaded him to accept 
an engagement for the subsequent season 
at Bath. He readily assented, and in 
the yenr 1794 made his first appearance 
as a tenor singer at the concerts, of which 
Rauzzini was the conductor. He new 
became a pupil of that musician, and 
greatly profited by his able instructions* 
This liberal master even received him 
gratuitously into his house, and gave 
him lessons for three years. 

K*- 

* From the Biographical Dictionary of Mu- 
sicians. 
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In the spring <of the ? »jeaf tttojl, Bra- 
ham was engaged by Storage to sing at 
Drary-lane theatre fori, limited number 
of nights ; but, before the opera of 
Mahmoud was performed, in which he 
was to appear, that ingenious composer 
died. It was, however, brought for- 
ward, and the young singer received 
from a London audieij ce those unequi- 
vocal marks of applause which lie so 
justly merited. In the following season 
he made his dthut at the Italian opera- 
house, iaZemiraand Azor. No tvet sa- 
tisfied with himself, m long as he con- 
ceived that there wajs a possibility of 
improvement, he resolved to seek in Italy 
the supposed perfection of musical skill. 
For this purpose he embarked for the 
continent. He went frost to Paris, where 
he continued nearly right months, and 
had several concerts, wliich were crowded 
at the high price of u louts d'ar for each 
ticket. Thence he traveled to Italy, and 
was received at Florence with the most 
flattering marks of approbation. Pro- 
ceeding to Milan and Genoa, he was gra- 
tified with profitable engagements ; and 
at the latter city he continued for a con- 
siderable time, and assiduously applied 
himself to the study of composition un- 
der the able maestro, Isola, of whose 
school he has exhibited such successful 
specimens. He received offers from the 
conductors of the theatre at Naples ; 
but, as the troubled state of that coun- 
try did not make it desirable to accept 
them, he directed his course to Leghorn, 
Venice, Trieste, and finally to Ham- 
burg, where he was honored with ge- 
neral applause. 

Having had numerous solid tations to 
return to his native country, he declined 
lucrative offers in Italy and Germany, 
and accepted one from the theatre of 
Covent-Garden. Here he appeared, in 
the winter of 1801, in the opera of 
Chains of the Heart, the composition of 
Mazzinghi and Reeve ; and, since that 
period, ne has maintained the first rank 
among our English singers. In energy 
and pathos of Btyle, he is without a 
rival ; and his powers in these respects 
are especially conspicuous in accompa- 
nied recitative, which generally expresses 
strong passion ; thus the deeper and 
deeper still of Handel is the chcf-danivrc 
of Braham's strong and pathetic man- 
ner, describing Jepnthah in the agony of 
his rash vow. In the order of musical 
effects, his singing of this accompanied 
recitative is ranked, by an ingenious con- 


tributor to tfa ijuartvriy MwkaL Re- 
view, with the finest eMi ofMrs-flkU 
dons in the drama. Broham* i«!ifc«sriso 
remarkable among the natives 4f Ettyo 
land, for his power in sustaining, mm 
the proper maimer and pronunmtfon, 
the principal mule characters mi the Its* 
lian stage ; so that, by many, his J Ulian 
singing is thought oven to transcend his 
English. 

He performed at the opera-house for 
several seasons with those celebrated 
singers, Mrs. Billington, Madame Gras# 
sini, and Madame Fodor. In 1800, he 
was engaged to sing at the Dublin 
theatre, on such terms as had never been 
previously allowed to any performer,— 
namely, two thousand guineas for fifteen 
nigltfs ; and so well was the manager sa- 
tisfied with the bargain, that it was ex- 
tended to thirty -six performances on the 
same terms. 

For several years past, Braharn ban 
been engaged at Druiy-lane theatre, 
where he generally runs the round of 
his characters with undiminished j>ower 
and effect. Foreign singers, who are 
engaged in this country, pay his talents 
the highest compliment, by saying, 
c Non cH tenorv in Italia come Braharn / 

With regard to his merits as a com- 
poser, we have only to observe, that if 
it be allowed that true genius is required 
to produce chaste and mellifluous melo- 
dies, then is Braharn highly gifted ; for 
he certainly has written a great y umber of 
songs, duets, &e. which have gained the 
greatest degree of popularity ; as a proof 
of which, most cam I mates far vocal fame 
introduce some of them at their debuts/ 
* As a national song/ says an ingenious 
modern critic, * Braharn s Death of Net- 
son has pleased and continues to please 
a vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
British isles; it has therefore accom- 
plished its purpose ; for to whom are na- 
tional songs, wliich are always appeals 
to the passions and seldom free from 
vain-glory, addressed? Totlm multi- 
tude. They are meant to flatter the pride 
of the people, to cherish the love of their 
country, and to inflame their zeal in 
its defence. Of such compositions, this 
most popular singer has produced some 
that have operated with great force on 
public feeling, and will hereafter oven 
be considered as features «in the musical 
history of this evcntfoT *ge. They will 
be preserved with the Tyrt®?*m strums of 
Purcell, Arne> and Dfodin.* 

a a t 1 v a , 
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^If fei €«AK^9'IVCL«I>DHV^Ofi0> ^ 

life * ml ta*4y imbued; 
w««4toiiiin €(to wait iortrhidb obdnty 
w are - ia forined, ^merited' 
with reputation as apbysictah. At tbo 
age 'of bight years, having evinced a 
muaieal *jftbpetwity, Jie was articled as a 
pupil t# the celebrated Jackson, of Exe- 
ter; and,* under that aide instructor, 
be made a rapid progress, his fine voice 
abd bis skilful modulation of it being 
admired by alh He, however, was so 
averse to tue restraint to which he was 
subjected at the cathedral, that, after re- 
maining with Jackson six or seven years, 
he left Exeter, and, without giving his 
friends the least notice of his intention, 
he entered, in the year 1779, as a sailor 
on board of the Formidable. He sailed to 
the West- Indies, and continued in the 
navy for four years, during which time 
he was in several engagements. His ta- 
lent for singing was soon discovered by 
his .associates ; and some officers, hearing 
of his musical education, advised him to 
have recourse to the stage, and furnished 
him with letters of recommendation to 
Colman ; but the manager was blind to 
his merits, and the letters were conse- 
quently useless. Incledon, nevertheless, 
persisted in his purpose, and, about 
the year 1784, joined Collins' theatrical 
troop at Southampton. After having per- 
formed with this company for twelve 
months, he; was invited to Bath ; but a 
considerable time elapsed before he at- 
tained his full popularity. It was to the 
friendship of llauzzini that lie was in- 
debted forth? advantage of being brought 
forward in the manner which he de- 
served : his talents were also cultivated 
by Itauzsdni with the greatest care and 
attention. It was in October, 1790, that 
Incledon first appeared before u metro- 
politan audience ; for he then acted the 
part of Dfermot, in the Poqr Soldier, at 
Covent-Garddn theatre. Though he was 
not considered as a scientific singer, his 
exertions in his favorite pursuit gave 
general delight. His vocal endowments 
were certainly considerable; he had a 
voice of uncommon power, both in the 
natural and falsejfto. The former was 
from A to G, a compafcs of ^bont fourteen 
notes ; the latter he could use from D 
to E, or F, or about ten notes. His na- 
tural voice Was full and open,' neither 
partaking of the Teed nor of the string, 
■and sqpmed to be sent forth without the 
smallest artifice ; and such was its duc- 
tility,. that, when ha sang pianissimo, It 


K*ftfcl#d im original quality, i , Hi* 4*1 f 
brUliaut^utW- 
liketbeotben. Ifc took h wM*outpreps*ar 
tion* aonaaiiag emauastonce^, either 
about, H, fi *>r, in ascending -an 

octave, which was his most fr^qnont w- 
tom, he could use it with facility, ana 
execute ornameUW of a oertoba«l*w with 
volubility and sweetness. Hiesbakewas 
good, and hie intonation toleraWy.cor^ 
rect, though h is verbal, jfrtmqttfiutiou 
was coarse, thick, and 
was ballad, not of the modem past 
whining sentiments but the manly and 
energetic strain of an earlier and better 
age of English poesy and song-writing, 
such as Blarlc^eyed Susan* and ( TJte 
Storm , the bold fend cheering hunting* 
song, or the love-songof Shield, breath- 
ing the chaste simple grace of genuine 
English melody. 

* • - • • 

Miss Poole (now Mrs. Dickons) ex- 
hibited, at the age of six years, a remark- 
able instance of musical genius ; for.she 
was then capable of performing Han- 
del’s overtures and fugues on the piano- 
forte, with an astonishing degree of taste 
and precision. Her father took advan- 
tage of this extraordinary talent, and 
placed her under the tuition of Ilauzzini, 
thus infusing into her young mind the 
true Italian taste. In due time she was 
engaged at some of the regular periodical 
concerts, ancl also at Coven t-Garden 
theatre, where she made her first appear- 
ance in the character of Ophelia, in 
which she evinced the most delicate feel- 
ing and pathos. She afterwards per- 
formed, with great success, a variety of 
operatic characters ; and her fame was 
quickly diffused over the whole united 
kingdom. I n Scotland she was as jnuch 
applauded as in England; and hy tl>e 
people of Ireland she was received witfy 
particular enthusiasm. Her supeif^orcx* 
cellence in sacred music, is *lw wett 
known. In that style she 
such a degree of aubi mbjjteriSxm 
seem* to breathe through ewry aefr. . 

She was for some tine engrail Attfe 
King's Theatre, 'sad represented (wwiqg 
other prindjud dMfaet^:tbe>^i>tn^ 
in Mozart's Naiu di FiffWts, witbiWfld? 
nent raccees, to Madam® Gutrianif* ‘mr 
sauna. On the .eoncliiaioQiof k r 
gagement at Dtmry-tene *h*at»*ia 1#$% 
rite -was gratified- with tbejppm Htmty 
of prima dtmua at C&tahuu’etheaM* j# 
Paria,: Thence rite wenttn itai,, wd#o 
highly pleased tiio admirera.pffrBWO M 
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thesententious brevity, with the sudden 
nmbkhms and occasional boldness of 
figurative expression, peculiar to the 
muse of the Cymry. 

A third general cause of the literary 
phenomenon under discussion, and in 
some degree connected with the one last 
noticed, is the alliance that has ever ex- 
isted between the songs of the bard and 
the strains of the musician. This has 
been the natural consequence of the har- 
monious properties already adverted to 
as inherent in the Welsh tongue. Hence 
arose the national custom of singing 
with the liarp, known in Wales from 
time immemorial, and not yet extinct. 
The prevalence of this practice has, no 
doubt, contributed greatly to the forma- 
tion of that rigid code of laws by which 
Welsh poetry is governed, and may have 
occasioned certain metrical symphonies 
to be studied at the expense of those 
loftier aspirations that confer dignity and 
immortality on the effusions of the muse. 
A desire to instruct the mind, or to delight 
the fancy, seems generally to have had 
less influence oil the poet than an anxiety 
to pour his fascinations upon the ear. 


A SKETCH OF MODERN POLICY, MAN- 
NERS, AND CUSTOMS. 

In an annual volume which courts at- 
tention, both by literary merit and beauty 
of embellishment, we meet with a satiri- 
cal survey of the present state of various 
European countries, pretended to be 
written by a wandering Greek. 

I protest to you, my friends (says this 
bold censor), that 1 speak the truth, 
though it may appear to you to be un- 
worthy of credit. But you must consider 
that, in those inclement regions of the 
north, nature herself, by her unkindneBs 
and severity, compels man to exercise 
his ingenuity, in order to render his life 
a little more comfortable. We have no 
need of this in our country, where nature 
is more bountiful to mortals; where we 
can live abroad both in winter and sum- 
mer, and obtain with little trouble both 
the necessaries and the luxuries of life, 
Those, on the other hand, who sigh un- 
der the rigor of a six months* winter, are 

an artificial summer within their heated 
houses; and because they aye repulsed 
\>y nature, and confined as it were within 
themselves, they are more addicted than 
lye to employ their minds in idle reveries, 


in spurns plana which they haw fra?, 
cute, atid in thei investigation ofall : ^*t 
it is desirable to know. Hence they are 
astonishingly learned and conversant Tit 
numberless things that contribute nei- 
ther to wisdom nor to happiness ; and 
they write copious volumes on the moat 
frivolous matters, that we do not care 
about, and of which we scarcely know 
the names : they have even schools and 
academic chairs for this express purpose. 

But the seasons are so constituted on 
this northern side of the globe, that heat 
and cold, day and night, pass from one 
extreme to the other ; so that there is 
scarcely any medium salutary alike to 
soul and body ; for, in summer, they 
suffer as much from intense heat as they 
do in winter from frequently mortal 
cold : during one half of the year, their 
days are nearly eighteen hours long, and 
in the other half not much more than 
seven. The minds of men in these parts 
are as feeble and as variable as their sea- 
sons ; almost all of them are destitute of 
firmness and consistency of thought or 
deed. They have every year new fa- 
shions in dress, new species of poetry, 
and new systems of philosophy. Those 
who have one day overthrown tvrauny, 

— after they have extolled with their 
lips the happiness of freedom, and abused 
it by their actions, — go, the next, and 
voluntarily bow their necks to the yoke 
of servitude. 

Then there is, among those barba- 
rians, the greatest inequality in every 
thing. One class of the people, com^ 
posed of a few families, possess un- 
bounded wealth, and wallow in luxury ; 
but the far greater number are poor, 
and wholly dependent on the bounty of 
the rich. In like maimer, a few indi- 
viduals are in possession of all the trea- 
sures of science, while the multitude ia 
enveloped in the darkness of the grossest 
ignorance. Both princes and priests ^ 
deem this ignorance conducive to their * 
authority, and strive to perpetuate it 
among the populace, who are of them* 
selves predisposed to it by their poverty 
and sloth. Hence the fewer classes pj; 
those nations are attached to thpsysteip 
of their forefathers, in all customs, 
stitutionB, and other things relating i 
the mind ; and it -is only inroattejri f 
sensual enjoyment that they are dW* 
posed tp change. They neyeTtbelesshfj| i 
any innovation, wliethei; rfyiwwtoyfc v 
when it is productive of mpj leyorap* 
sort of gain ; for, with them, custom. 
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honor, religion, weigha® nothing, com- 
pared with gold And spirituous liquors. 

Among the nations of Thule, freedom 
is frnkhown, so much Of it as they might 
formerly have possessed having been, by 
degrees, taken from them by the violence 
or artifices of the great. They are go- 
verned by kings, who give out that they 
are sons of the gods ; and the kings and 
their satraps areas often influenced by 
their concubines and favorites as by their 
counsellors. The people are divided into 
hereditary castes, like the Indians and 
Egyptians. To the first caste belong 
the kings themselves and their children. 
The second consists of the grandees, 
whose sons are invested with the highest 
posts, both in the army and in the state, 
as well as atthealtars of the gods, without 
respect to worth or qualifications ; for, 
incredible as it may appear to us, it has 
been the practice from time immemorial, 
among these barbarians, to pay greater 
respect to the caste of birth than to any 
other merit. To the third casle belong 
the inferior officers, the merchants, arti- 
sans, common soldiers, and husband- 
men ; likewise, the artists, literati , and 
the great body of the priests. The fourth 
caste is composed of the serfs or slaves, 
who may be sold or given away, like any 
other domestic cattle. Among the more 
polished tribes, who have partly laid 
aside their original wildness, the fourth 
caste does hot exist. In like manner, 
there are individual tribes, in which 
good princes have ceased to enact laws 
without the concurrence of a senate 
elected from the different castes of the 
people. 

The kings of the countries of Thule 
live in almost incessant enmity and jea- 
lousy of each other. The weaker have 
no security but in the mutual envy of 
the stronger. But, when the mutual 
jealousies of the stronger subside for a 
time, they fall upon the weaker states, 
on' flimsy pretexts, and divide them 
among themselves. On this account, 
they assume flic title of the just, the 
gfdtt, or fathers of their country ; for 
tHb ii&tbarians of all countries and ages 
have been extremely fond of such empty 
titled. But no Booner doth the lowest 
cadte in any country, availing itself of its 
sdberior intelligence, rise up against the 
urufyisdoftable encroachments of the 
higher castes, than all the princes of the 
higher castes, of other countries suspend 
theft* individual quarrels, and unite to 
restore the farmer order of things in this 


foreign land,, frequently in a most diem* ? 
tested Wrf*. ' u3h i * , 

considered by the barbkr&ht as a MW!, 
war, because they believe Hit the Wot t 
and the gradations of the castes biye 
been appointed by the gdds themselves. 
The principal portion of the 
revenue is swallowed up by tftd expepi$ ? 
of keeping a splendid court ; and, 
to this, the army, even in time of peacejJ 
costs the largest sum. For the instruc- 
tion of the people, for the encourage- 
ment qf agriculture, and for all those 
things which promote the comfort, and 
happiness of men, very little is allotted. 
In most of the countries of Thule, when* 
the operative caste has the most duties 
and the fewest rights, it is obliged, by 
taxes, to supply almost all the necessitks 
of the state. 

* * * * 

Like the ancients, these people protend 
to write history ; but most of their works 
of this kind kre scarcely worthy of per- 
usal ; for they in general afford no in- 
formation respecting the nations, but 
treat only of the kings and their mar- 
riages, tne order of their succession, 
their wars, and outrages. The names 
of the authors of the most useful inven- 
tions are scarcely mentioned; but the 
names and deeds of military ravagers are 
circumstantially recorded, as if they 
were the real benefactors of the human 
race. The histories of these na tions are 
moreover very difficult to be understood, 
because their manners and notians dif- 
fer widely from ours ; for tlieir ideas of 
honor and virtue are not uniformly the 
same, either in all ages, ot at one and the 
same period, or among all classes, lu 
the higher castes, lewdness, adultery, 
extravagance, gambling, abuse of power, 
may be considered as praise worthy, or at 
least as amiable foibles ; though, in per- 
sons of lower castes, they would be pu- 
nished as crimes with imprisonment, 
and even with death. The law has at- 
tached the severest penalties to fraud 
and robbery, committed by individuals 
of the inferior castes ; but, if a grandee 
dupes the country, and enriches himself 
at its expense, he is vary often promoted 
to higher posts, or permitted to retire 
from office with special marks of favor. 
The same principle obtains in regard to 
honor, as in regard to virtue and vice. 
The members of the superior castes need 
no othqr honor than tfidr birth to de- 
serve all sorts of privileges; amLit is • 
very rarely that any belonging to tne in • 
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cad rate 

tfife public estimaciofiv to 
K^tleflrd^wath thosefavorites ^fortune. 
JNv thei honor which arises from theac- 
tJdent/of hirth Ss liable to he taken abray 
kj Atitere/epithetaf abuse. Their maifc 
jw tHWOYQrinfe -it is truly shigular. The 
man :whb has by a word attacked the ho- 
nor of another, and he whose honor has 
been , injured, meet, according to the 
prescribed regulations, like maniacs, 
With arms, and strive to wound each 
other* . As soon as one is wounded or 
slain, no matter which, they seriously 
believe that their honor is restored to its 
former integrity. 

For the re6t, all these barbarians, 
without exception, are actuated by an 
insatiable desire of gain, for which they 
risk every thing, their virtue, and life 
itself. It is regarded as an extraordinary 
circumstance which excites astonishment 
or contempt, when one renders a gratui- 
tous service to another, or sacrifices his 
property to the public welfare. They 
talk a great deal indeed about noble sen- 
timents and generous actions ; hut it is 
only on the stage that these can be pub- 
licly exhibited without incurring scorn 
and derision. In fact, almost all the in- 
habitants of Thule resemble actors, and 
they are great adepts in the art of ap- 
pearing to be what they are not. 

They cannot, however, disguise them- 
selves so completely, but that their 
knavery^ or their inconsistency is quite 
obvioqs. JJy way of promoting agricul- 
ture, they load the husbandman with 
the heaviest imposts, and his profession 
with their contempt ; to encourage trade 
and commerce, they erect numerous cus- 
tom-houses, and prohibit importation ; 
to punish and amend the culpable, they 
shut them up in prisons, where the de- 
praved mutually infect one another still 
more with their vices, and whence they 
return consummate villaink into human 
society; to preserve their health they 
reverse the order of things ; some watch 
at night and sleep in the day ; others 
destroy thejuipes of the body by heating 
liquors and spices, which they import at 
a ^great expense from India ; so that there 
is scarcely a poor family that is satisfied 
with the/Vuits of its fields, or the p re- 
duce of c its flpeks, without adding to 
them the spic$g of A Jatiia or India, -and 
fish from distant pear. 


? \ ' r FASjHftONr ; 

jhom anew $icetch T Jfook, entitled Sc&Mi 
\ , , fund Thoughts . 

Man- proudly boasts, that, as he 4s 
created lord of this lower sphere, so he 
is free and independent of every earthly 
power ; and that he breathes the pure 
air of a liberty which no other creature 
can invade. And yet, while thus plainly 
acknowleging the blessings and claiming 
the triumphs of freedom, hoyroften does 
he voluntarily divest himself of one of 
the highest gifts which he possesses, and 
actually place around his neck, with his 
own hands, the yoke of Fashion, the 
shackles of custom, or some other badge 
of a state of slavery, equally odious and 
oppressive. He defies even his fellow* 
men to rule over his actions, and re- 
venges himself on those who shall dare 
to usurp what he deems his rights, while, 
at the same moment, both his soul and 
body are perhaps under the guidance 1 of 
an imaginary power, to be moulded 
as that power shall please to direct. 

While I was one day musing with 
grief upon the strange inconsistency 
which is thus observable in the human 
mind, 1 fell insensibly into a train of 
thought, which ended by Fancy's usurp- 
ing the throne lately occupied by sober 
reflection, and swaying her sceptre with 
so unlimited a power, that I knew not for 
some time that I was subjected to her 
dominion. She suddenly transported 
me into the midst of an immense build- 
ing, or kind of hall, at the upper end pf 
which appeared a large and apparently 
festive groupe, to which numbers were 
every moment hurrying with incon- 
ceivable speed. Curious to know what 
could excite all this haste and eagerness, 
I also followed the general example ; but, 
before I had advanced far, I was stopped 
by a grave but intelligent, and, on a mi- 
nuter inspection, a very pleasing looking 
personage, who called himself Reason , 
and who commanded me to go no far- 
ther, under the dread of being infected 
with the general mania which prevailed. 
* Here/ said he, * you may remain in 
safety, and behold clearly all that parses 
beyond; whereas, if you proceed, your 
visual organs will be sickly obscured 
by the magical arts of the ldol whkti 
yon fools are so servilely worshiping, 
and you will not be aware of your otori 
dangerous sitaation.W And who/ sap 
I, * is this wonderful mature who seetns 
to hold so astonishing an influence over 
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that throng of human beings ?’ — ( Her 
name/ said he, ‘ is Fashion ; she is the 
offspring of Vanity and Error, by whom 
she has been deeply initiated in all the 
wiles which are necessary to introduce 
her to the human heart ; and Chore you 
may see the effects of her diabolical 
skill. The young and the old > the rich, 
the learned, and the great, are alike 
bowing prostrate before her, and watch- 
ing her every motion with the most 
intense eagerness. See what , rich and 
splendid offerings they lay before her; 
what sacrifices they offer at her shrine I 
while all is spumed haughtily away, as 
unworthy of ner notice and acceptance, 
and fresh supplies are continually de- 
manded, and as continually ceded. With 
what expert industry does she constantly 
vary the gay and parti-colored dress in 
which she is arrayed 1 and how anxiously 
do her votaries observe and copy even 
her slightest movements! Some you 
may see glorying ns it were in the ex- 
tent of Aer influence and their own blind 
credulity, while others seem borne pas- 
sively along with the general tide, con- 
tent that they go with others, without 
examining the intent or termination of 
its course ; and others again are strug- 

e ing to escape from the impetuous vio- 
nce of the torrent, though so weak 
and feeble is their resistance, that few 
indeed really succeed in their purpose.* 
— f And wnat is it/ aaid I, in great 
amazement, f which can thus retain 
them in their present situation, even 
against their own inclinations?' ‘ Against 
their own indination/ replied ray in- 
formant, ‘ nothing indeed can retain 
them; for that is too powerful even 
for the domination of Fashion. But the 
fact is, that that is still possessed by her, 
although a transient view of my figure 
has partly dispelled the illusion under 
which they have been laboring ; and if 
they would survey me steadily, and 
crave my assistance, with a real desire 
of obtaining it, they would Boon acquire 
Sufficient strength to approach me nearer. 
But, unfortunately, my rival yet offers 
charms to their imaginations, and, as I 
may not enter farther into her precincts, 
I must wait until they first exert their 
bt m endeavours, before I can render 
them any effectual assistance.* At this 
moment I saw, approaching the groupc 
before me, a venerable old man, whose 
appearance greatly interested me, and 
whose evident feebleness excited my 
commiseration. * Wheel* exclaimed I, 


involuntarily, * and Is he too rofatsuted 
with this siren fW Yes/nnsiMMltKy 
companion; ‘my power has for 
some time diminishing in hir mbfcl, 
and now 1 fear it will be tofaliy ittlttf- 
hilated ; but I will make me effort 
its re-establishment/ added he ; and m 
beckoned the bid man toward him wtth 
a mixture of authority and entreaty. 
The latter started, — paused for all In- 
stant,— but then, as if with determined 
desperation, quickened his pact, end 
hurried on, although with' tottering 
step, to the object of his search. * He 
is now beyond my reach/ said Reftimn, 
with a melancholy voice ; * and he, who 
has for sixty yearn followed my dictates, 
and been ruled by my decrees, is now 
going willingly to immolate himself at 
the shrine of that unpitying sorceress. 
Behold the transformation which she 
has already wrought in him/ Directed 
by his words, I, who had just been 
watching some other victims, followed 
his glance, and, to my utter amazement, 
beheld the revered and respectable figure 
which I had just been admiring, changed 
into one of the most ludicrous appear- 
ance. In return for the sacrifice which 
he had made. Fashion had completely 
re-modeled his dress and manner, and, 
instead of the grave countenance oti 
which 1 had before gazed, and which 
suited so well with his years, i beheld 
one that was forced Into a thousand 
grimaces, aping the smiles and tjie gaiety 
of youth, which contrasted strikingly 
with the wrinkles which time had made 
in his forehead. II is person had under- 
gone as complete a metamorphose as 
his face, and presented a curious mix- 
ture of helpless infirmity and assumed 
lightness and ease' 1 sighed with pity 
at this instance of the degradation of aft 
that is most to be admired in the hu- 
man character ; and, turning away, di- 
rected my attention to another, although 
equally painful, object. A young and 
beautiful maiden appeared, conducted 
by those who should have made it their 
study to preserve in her mind that purity 
and shrinking delicacy which Fashion 
delights in undermining or destroying, 
even by her parents,— to that altar at 
which they had themselves .been ac- 
customed to sacrifice. It was her first 
appearance in these hatefol but fasci- 
nating regions, and sh£ tripped on in 
blushing modesty, unconscious of hew 
error, beaming in the radiance of beauty , 
of hope, and of excised expectation. Hei 
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young fancy appeared to he drarmed 
wega^! of,. gutty, 
which prevailed, and ww ^as jpqn lpst 
ipthe ijftidat of the crowd which ppeped 
to receive hey, t stood for some time 
pondering on what I hail witnessed, 
when suddenly v she again appeared, in 
sight; but, alas ! what a. cruel change 
hail taken place! Hie roses pf hcnl#). 
which once flourished on her cheeks* had 
given place to the false coloring of art. 
The bright but timid glances of her eye 
were superseded by those of conscious 
loveliness seeking for praise and admira- 
tion; and the animation* which once 
played naturally round her features* was 
succeeded by the fixed smile of con- 
strained levity* which Fashion teaches to 
her children. The full beams of truth 
were no longer visible* and the veil of re- 
tiring delicacy was cast aside. She was* 
in fine* become a slave in the glittering 
hut deceitful train of Fashion. 

* How wretched*' exclaimed I * is the 
fate of that poor young creature ! How 
much is she to he pitied !' 

* Yes,’ replied ray instructor ; ‘ and 
yeti after such a warning of the perni- 
cious counsels and gilts of Fashion* 
thousands will rush into the same snare* 
and experience the same fate. The 
youth* too* who should be the pride and 
ornament of their country, and the sup- 
porters of its power and its liberty* have 
bowed undet the same rod, and are ener- 
vated by the same control. Honor, pa- 
triotism* ‘ principle* and even religion, 
are exchanged for frivolity, dissipation, 
and licentiousness. But, behold yon 
gaping crowd in the distance. Ilow 
eagerly they are endeavouring to follow 
those who by birth or wealth have been 
enabled to get first in the race ! and how 
comic are their imitations ! how ridicu- 
lous the laborious efforts which they em- 
ploy ! and how unceasingly they struggle 
to objtaih the few scattered remnants 
which Fashion throws from her con- 
temptuously* when it suits her capricious 
temper to change the taste and color of 
her dress ! .Oh J Man* Man ! what a 
satire thou pr^sentest of thyself !— of 
thine own weakness, laxity of principle* 
and degeneracy of feeling !’ 

Reason t uttered this apostrophe with 
so much earnestness, and in so emphatic . 
a manner, that Fancy was forced to drop, 
her vefl, and givejplace to the sober gar** 
plants of reality. 


The Mysterious Head. 
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THE MYSTEBtOU8 HEAP * 

a ffixyf °f the' Sixteenth Century f* , 

On n fine morning in May, 1A40* two 
friends* .meanly equipped, were carrying 
some works of art to the king of France. 
These were the famous Benvenuto Cel* 
lini, ‘ as mad a man of genius as the sun 
of Italy* long used to mad geniuses, ever 
looked upon,' and his handsome pupil 
Ascauio. After resting at a small inn 
near the entrance of the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau* the former resumed his jour- 
ney alone ; and the latter* in the even- 
ing* took a walk in the forest. Before 
he set. out* he was warned not to stray too 
near a large mansion.—* This house (said 
the host) belongs to chancellor Pdyet, 
who says he does not 'choose to be dis- 
turbed in the meditations to which he 
devotes himself for the good of the state, 
by idle stragglers . To enforce his orders* 
lie has an ugly raw-honed Swiss for a 
porter, who threatened to cudgel me one 
day for walking too near his garden wall/ 
—A hint was also given of a poor young 
lady being shut up in this<guarded man- 
sion; and it may be anticipated that 
Ascanio wandered that way. — * A long 
garden, enclosed by a high wall* and 
thickly planted on both sides with trees, 
which entirely concealed its interior 
from view* was at the hack, and it was 
this which he first approached. 

* He heard a low voice, which he 
thought was that of a woman in distress* 
and, listening more intently and ap- 
proaching nearer, he was satisfied that 
his first impression was correct. He 
distinctly heard sobs and such expres- 
sions of sorrow as convinced him that the 
person from whom they proceeded was 
indulging her grief alone. A large hircli 
tree grew against the wall near the place 
where he stood ; he paused for a moment 
to deliberate whether he could justify 
the curiosity he felt, when the hint About 
the lady came across his mind* and* with- 
out farther hesitation, he ascended the 
tree. He looked from the height he had 
gained, and saw a young female ott . a 
low seat immediately below the bough 
on which he stood. §ne was weeping. At 
length* raising her head* she dried her 
tears, and taking up a guitar which lay 
beside her* she struck some of the chords^ 
and played the symphony to a plain# vw 1 

i t— ■ — . r i . IN II, L.,. 

* Abridged torn an elegant annual yotmtit 
entitled* with a due seme of gaBantty, * W>" 
mageaux Qatnc*. .. ■’>'/ 
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air which was then wall known. Asca- 
nio gazed hi breathless anxiety? and won** 
derod that one" so fair and so young 
should have cause for deep sorrow/ 

A conference ensued between Aseanlo 
and the maiden ; end, to avoid a forced 
marriage with Poyet f she agreed to elope 
with the youth. — f He clasped her in his 
arms, and once kissed her fair forehead, 
by way of binding the compact. He 
looked up to the wall to consider the best 
means of enabling the lady to scale it, 
when he saw above it a man's head 
looking at them. He at firBt thought 
they were betrayed ; but the expression 
of the face, which he continued to look 
at, removed his alarm on this head. It 
was a very fine countenance, highly 
intelligent, and uncommonly good-hu- 
mored. It seemed, as well as Ascanio 
could guess, to belong to a man of middle 
age. He had a long pointed nose, bright 
eyes, and very white teeth ; a small cap 
just stuck on the left side of his head 
gave a knowing sort of look to his ap- 
pearance, and added to the arch expres- 
sion of his visage, as he put his finger on 
his lip to enjoin silence when the youth 
looked up at him. 

* c Hush,' he said, ‘ it is a very rea- 
sonable bargain on both sides, very dis- 
interested, and strongly sworn to. And 
now, my children^ as I have been a wit- 
ness to it, although unintentionally, 1 
feel myself bound to aid your escape/ 
Ascanio hardly knew what answer to 
make ; but, as he saw it was perfectly 
indifferent to the stranger, who knew 
the whole of his secret, whether lie 
should trust him or not, he resolved to 
accept his offer/ 

While he was endeavouring to get 
Beatrice (for so the lady was named) 
over the tyall, he was attacked by three 
armed men; but, by the assistance of 
the brave stranger, ne triumphed over 
his assailants, and hastened to Paris with 
his fair, charge, upon a horse furnished 
by his new friend. He found Cellini in 
an old castellated house on the left bank 
of the 9eiug* which had formed part of 
the; Neale palace, and which he had 
cabled 21 fticsQl Nelk. Almost all the 
chambers,’ excepting the few in which 
they dwelt, were occupied by the nn* 
merous worksin which the artist was en- 
gaged. At length Ascanio's fertile in- 
vent^ suggested to him an expedient, 
bywwch hftsttight ensure an asylum tot 
4he lady, for ft short tune at test, until 


he rixould be aide to the* 
affair to his frieiiff. ” ; '\Y 

* Among the odd whimrf Which* 
time to time, reigned in the tart Mm 
of Cellini, that erf making a colossal 

mount, and he had procLded . 

make the head of the figure, when ggmjg 
other freak drew off his attention. 5!hfi 
head was about as large as the cottage 
a London ruralist, and occupied a largo 
space in his court-yard. The frame was 
made of solid timber, and the outside co- 
vered with a very thick plaster, which 
was moulded into the form of a gigantic 
face, representing the aspect of the war- 
like god ; and a very terrible affair to 
look upon it was. 

‘ Ascanio, who had often been much 
annoyed by the discordant noises with 
which his master conducted his labors, 
and no less by the incessant talking of 
the old house-keeper Catharine, had 
found a refuge from both in the cavity 
of this head, where, he had formed a very 
convenient and not a very small apart- 
ment. Here he used to study painting 
and music, both of which he loved far 
better than either sculpture or working 
in gold ; and he had been wise enough 
never to tell any person of this retreat. 
He entered it easily by a chasm from the 
ground, and a small ladder, which he 
had placed withinside, conducted him 
up to his chamber. • 

‘ CellinVs oddities and the unceremo- 
nious method he had adopted of getting 
possession of II Piccol Nello, h$(l made 
'him many enemies. Among others, there 
was a wretched little tailor, who had the 
honor of being employed for some of the 
conseillers du par lenient. This tailor be- 
came for certain reasons the implacable 
foe of Cellini. He took a garret di- 
rectly opposite to his house, where he 
used to watch the motions of Its inhabit- 
ants, and, to soften the exasperation of 
his mind, he bestowed on them from 
morning to night all the maledictions he 
could invent. He had heard noises pro-* 
ceeding from the monstrous head, in the 
court-yard, and even sometimes in tike 
dead of the night he had seen two streams 
of Hght issuing from the greot ijfei; 
but, as he had no notion* that AMife 
was then within the head/ drawing by 
the light of a lamp, or -playing w&i a 
guitar, which he accompamedwitj his 
voice, the tailor's fern and malioe in- 
duced him to spread a»report that Cellini 
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Ikisoal contrivance wbw bo W 4m* 
mpted for the destruction of the; good 
e% of Paris. Not content With reports 
infe ttiin thwmgbout the quartern* which 
bedwelty he told it among all the la* 



quais of all the conscillers he knew, un- 
til at length the story of the devil's head 
eras as Weil known as any other current 
lie in the City.' 

In this chamber Beatrice was placed : 
meanwhile the chancellor had found his 
bullies where Ascanio left them, hut 
could persuade ‘ none of the three to tell 
him what had brought them into so sad 
a plight, and for this reason; two of 
them were dead, and the other was so 
faint, from the loss of blood, that he 
could not speak, and seemed very likely to 
follow his companions. ' He howevei pur- 
sued the fugitives, and in his rage devoted 
the youth to utter ruin, and proposed to 
glut his rage by sacrificing Cellini, not- 
withstanding the fajror which he en- 
joyed at the court of Francis I. The 
magical head was made the hinge on 
which the artists ruin was to turn ; and 
the duchess d'Estampes, and his ma- 
jesty's confessor, both enemies of Cellini, 
entered into the confederacy against 
him. The confessor c devoutly believed 


in all the legends of the Romish church, 
and thought it highly probable, that a 
man who could execute such beautiful 
Sculptures, as Cellini had exhibited, 
must be in league with the devil. When, 
therefore, the chancellor began to tell 
hu story, these two worthy personages 
chimed in, And backed his villanous pro- 
ject so weH, that the good-natured king 
was diverted ton hm first intention, 
♦which had been to kick the chancellor, 
•and to leave the confessor and the du- 
chess (the only two persons in the world 
of whom he had ever been afraid) to 
themselves. He said he would see Cel- 
lini, who had stayed all night in the pa- 
lace' by hia orders ; and the artis^ was ac- 
cordingly sent for. 

‘ *How now, Cellini/ said the mon- 
arch, as he approached, * did I send 
<fer ym to Paris that you should bring 
with Jou troops of fiends and de- 
mons, who* ft is slid, help you in your 
Works?' * 

* * I hsve no'devils to help me in my 
■Work/ said CfeHifti, * but your majesty's 
’subjects; and if thy great eowtayuftan, 
Alighieri, were tc lead me through all 


yon have a head of the devil In ft PiccoJ 
Nello, and that the whole of the neigh* 
bourbood is infested by his legions, to 
the disturbance of the public trauahil- 
lity, and the great scandal of our holy 
church/ 

‘ The confessor crossed himself. 

‘ ‘ I abjure the devil and his powers/ 
said Cellini, crossing himself with ttb less 
fervor ; ‘ and next to them 1 hate and 
abhor the villains who have thus slan- 
dered me to your gracious majesty. Let 
me know their names, and I swear they 
shall be better acquainted with the real 
deni ere long.* * 

The lung declared that he would make 
a regular inquiry into the affair; but 
Ascanio had* married the fair Beatrice 
before the royal commission reached 
Paris, and was gone to restore the 
stranger's horse, according to the direc- 
tions he had received, at the time it ar- 
rived at the Testa di Marte, wherein the 
bride was lodged. 

f The consternation of Beatrice may 
be better imagined than described, when 
she heard the arrival of so many 
strangers; but it was increased to an 


almost intolerable degree as she listened 
to the conversation which ensued, and 
heard the odious voice of her oppressor, 
the chancellor. She could not see ahy Of 
the persons unless she had looked out at 
the eyes of the figure, and this she dared 
not to do lest she Bhould discover herself. 

‘ * And this,' said the king, ‘ is what 
they call the Devils Head/ 

‘ f Who calls it so?' asked Cellini, 
fiercely ; * it is the head of Mars, and 
whoever has called it the head of the 
devil is an ass and a liar !' 

‘ * Patience, good ftepyenuto/ Said 
the king; * let us hear what .they Jwtofc 
to say against the head, Whicffi aeemtt 
be • vary fine work pf jpf, 
be* been wrought by roa» » denum/ ' 

‘ The cheaceHor/W&o ‘ ' 

upon fiba journey 0 
now produced the Hi 
here a glorious 
yenged on bw 
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self go in and out, he said ; be had heard 
(he devils performing thfl sacred office 
of mass back wards ; he had ton flames 
issue from the mouth, and no longer 
ago than last flight, as he was a Christian 
and a tailor, he swore that he had seen 
two fiends enter the head, immediately 
after which it was seen to roll its fiery 
eyes in a manner truly horrible atm 
awful. 

c 1 1 would be impossible to convey any 
adequate notion of the extravagances 
which Cellini committed while this little 
idiot was uttering his lies. If he had not 
been restrained, he would have hilled him 
on the spot ; lie roared all sorts of impre- 
cations, lie cursed every tailor that had 
been on the earth since the creation, and 
then, adding all those curses together, 
he heaped them in a lump on the head 
of the particular tailor then before him ; 
in short, he acted so whimsical a mad- 
ness, that the king laughed until his 
bides ached. 

‘ The chancellor, however, took up 
the matter in a much more serious light. 
He said it was evident from the relation 
of the witness that some foul deeds were 
practised, and that the h ead ough t to be ex- 
orcised ; never doubting that, if he could 
once gain the assistance of the clergy, 
they would invent some pretext upon 
which Cellini might be sent to prison. 
Th* king had no objection to this, and, 
as he had already enjoyed the farce so 
far, he wished to see it played out Some 
of the brethren of the neighbouring Car- 
melite monastery were sent for, in all 
haste, and preparations made for the ex- 
orcising. The confessor directed a large 
stark of faggots, which stood in a comer 
of the yard, to be laid around the head, 
because, he said, the application of fire 
was always necessary to dislodge a spirit 
so malignant as that appeared to be 
which had taken up its abode in this 
atntcturq* The preparations were soon 
made, and a torch applied, when a faint 
ahrjek was heard to issue from the head. 
Ail the bystaflders looked agh&st ; the 
priests crossed themselves ; even the 
kip# looked grave ; Cellini's hair stood 
m efld; apd the tailor ran away. At 
this moment Ascanio had returned from 
the park, and learning from a^ bystander 
that they were about to exorcise the ma- 
gical head, because there was a spirit In 
it, bo rushed in, dashed the torch from 
the band of a lay-brother, who was ap- 
plying it, and cried out, ‘ Fiends, ntob- 
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stem, advance one top, and your lives 
ehaUbe nn. tu wt* 

hi»!*ok*J till flftmd* 
fainting with term, aha 
and threw liertiHfintfl ttis dtansi 
porting her with his Ml ana anffl 
mg out his sword with Maotighk ftf 
continued to menace all whosboakf apf 
proach, 

* * >Vhat means all this? 1 ' cried the 
king. But Ascanio was too nrndi bn tod 
in encouraging the terrified girl to listeii 
to the question. 

9 The old chancellor, however, who re# 
cognised Beatrice instantly, now thought 
that his plan had succeeded even beyond 
his expectation. 9 My gracious liege,' 
he cried, ‘this maiden is a ward of 
mine, whose person I require to be in- 
stantly restored to me; the youth 1 
charge with having, in company with 
others; slain three of my household, and 
carried off the maiden by force/ ' 

‘ ‘ It is false/ cried Beatrice, as she 
threw herself frantically at the king’s 
feet ; ‘ they were killed in fair combat, 
and 1 went willingly with him to seek 
protection from the cruelty of that 
vicious tyrant. Here, at your majesty's 
knees, I implore your pity and pro- 
tection.' 

‘ * But what says the youth?' ex- 
claimed the king, while Ascanio was 
gazing on him in astonishment. He saw, 
in the person of the gallant Francis, the 
stranger who hail so generously aided 
him in the forest of Fontainebleau. 4 Has 
he any witness beside that iiiaideu to 
prove that he killed his antagonist in 
fair fight ?* 

‘ ‘ He is one of a band of murderers 
and ravishers/ cried the chanci (lor iu a 
rage ; * he has no witness/ 

* 9 Thou art a liar, though thou wert 
a thousand chancellors/ replied the 
youth ; 4 and* since peaceful men lilw 
thee do not make war but upon weak 
maidens, I defy thee by thy cltampioA/ 

‘ ‘ No, my liege/ he added, turning to 
the king, and kneeling — ‘ I have no wit- 
ness save God and your majesty/ 

4 ‘ And may every honest man have 
witnesses as good in time of need to op- 
pose to perjurer* and lawyers. He ia no 
murderer, chancellor ; by my holy pa- 
tron, St. Penis, I believe he could him - 
self have killed those three murderous 
villains Whom thou didst retain ; but 
know that 1 assists! him against tfv 
base knaves ; — / helped him to carry ml 
• 4 a 
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the maiden, thy dead friend's daughter, the fight in the forest over and over 
whom thou didst basely oppress ; and if again. He kissed Beatrice, and called 
he bad not been there X Would have dobe her his child ; he forbade all work in 11 
it myself.' Piccol Nello for a week ; ordered the 

‘ The king and bis train then de- wedding to be celebrated with great 
parted, leaving the young people with magnificence ; and said, that of afl the 
Cellini, whom the disgrace of the chan- works he had ever produced, none had 
cellor, had put into very good humor, made him so happy as the ‘ head of 
He made Ascanio tell him the story of Mars.' * 


'Tis all in vain, thou dear, dear one, 

Vain all thy tears and care ; 

The form that thou so long hast lov'd 
Soon the hue of death will wear. 

I go to join our gentle babe. 

Who, like some lovely flow'r. 

Perish'd and droop’d ere the wintry cold 
On its opening bloom had pow'r. 

My father's curse rings in my ears ; 

Oh ! it will never cease 
Until 1 am laid within the grave, 

And slumber there in peace. 

I hoped, alas ! my wasted form. 

My face so wan and pale, 

Would have won him to forget my fault. 
And hear my mournful tale. 

I know I was his cherish’d child 
Whom he loved to look upon. 

And thought his stem heart would relent 
When he saw my bloom was gone. 

No ! he turn'd away with wrath and scorn. 
When I pray'd him to forgive. 

And told him, on my bended knees, 

I had not long to live. 

Alas ! 1 've often sigh'd to think 
How blessed it would be. 

Could but a parent’s hallow’d smile 
Bean* over thee and me. 

And, though unkind, I wept to see 
My father's loneliness ; 

No daughter nigh bis aged form 
To soothe him in distress. 

Yet think not that I can regret 
The hour that made me thine ; 

Sorrow has link'd thy noble heart 
More firmly still to mine. 

Ohjest whenhuggftt fept gloom fuidiriist 

Thy love was as the sun to’ chase * ‘ 

The d&rk'nfog clouds awayC ; 
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Song— The Convict Ship . 
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Wilt thotx be true, maiden, wilt thou be true. 

Though long the time may be, 

Ere I shall return from a foreign land 
To gaze once more on thee ? 

Wilt thou turn from all who with flattering word* 

Thy young heart would beguile, 

And sa ve for pur next happy meeting hour 
Thy best and brightest smile ? 

Wilt thou be true, maiden, wilt thou be true, 

As the sun is to the day. 

And forget not, 'midst mirth and revelry. 

Thy lover far away ? 

When the billows rise, and the furious blast 
Bends e'en yon aged tree. 

Wilt thou remember, my own gentle love, 

To breathes prayer for me? Mas. H- 


THE CONVICT SHIP, 

by Mr. T. K. Hervey ; from the Literary Souvenir . 

Morn on the waters !— and, purple and bright. 

Bursts on the billows the flushing of light ; 

O'er the glad waves, like a child of the sun. 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail. 

And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the gale 
The winds come around her, in murmur and song, 
And the surges rejoice as they bear her along ; 

See ! she looks up to the golden-edged clouds, 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds : 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray. 

Over the waters, — away, and away ! 

Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part. 

Passing away, like a dream of the heart f 
Who— as the beautiful pageant sweeps by. 

Music around her, and sunshine on high— 

Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow. 

Oh ! there be hearts that are breaking below t 
Night on the waves !— and the moon is on high, 

Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky. 

Treading its depths in the power of her might. 

And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters !— asleep on their breast. 

Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 

Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 

Like a heart-cherish'd home oh some desolate plain ! 
Who— as she smiles in the silvery light. 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty— could deem* with a sigh, 

That solpvely a thing is the mansion of sin. 

And souls, that are sm&tenlie bursting within ? 

Who, as he watches her adeptly gUding, 

Remembers that wave.after wave is dividing 
„ Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever. 

Hearts which are parted and bioken for ever . 
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Or deems that he watches* afloat on the wave, 

The death-bed of hope, qv the young spirit's grave ? 

'Tis thus with our 1 ife : while it passes along. 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song ! 

Gaily we glide, in the g ase of the world, 

With streamers afloai,.and with canvas unfurl'd ; 

All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 

Yet charter'd by sorrow, and freighted with sighs: — 

Fading and false is the afbect it wears. 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears ; 

And the withering thoughts which the world cannot know, 

Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; 

Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanish'd and o'er ! 


THE DECISION OP THE PI.OWEK. 
from tte Literary Souvenir. 

There is a flower, a purple flower. 

Sown by the wind, nursed by the shower, 

O'er which Love has breathed a power and spell. 

The truth of whisp'ring hope to tell. » 

Lightly the maiden's cheek has prest 
The pillow of her dreaming rest ; 

Yet a crimson blush is over it spread. 

As her lover's lip had lighted its red. 

Yes, sleep before her eves has brought 
The image of her waking thought, — 

That one thought hidden from the world. 

Like the last sweet hue in the rose-bud curl’d. 

The dew is yet on the grass and leaves, — 

The silver veil which the morning weaves 
To throw o’er the roses, those brides which the auii 
Must woo and win ere the day be done. 

She braided back her beautiful hair 
O’er a brow like Italian marble fair. 

She is gone to the fields where the corn uprears. 

Like an eastern army, its golden spears. 

The lark flew up as she pass'd along. 

And pour’d from a cloud his sunny song ; 

And many bright insects were on wing. 

Or lay on the blossoms glistening; 

And with scarlet poppies around like a bower. 

Found the maffien her mystic flower. 

Now, gentle flower, I pray thee tell 
If my lover loves me, and loves me well ; 

So may the fall of the morning dew 
Keep the sUn from fading thy tender blue. 

Now I number the leaves for my lot : 

He loves not, he loves me, he loves me not, 

He loves me, — yes, thou last leaf, yea, 

I'll pluck thee not, for that last sweet guess ? 

He loves me— Tea, a dear voice sigh'd ; 1 

-And her lover stands by Mi^gaterrshle* - 

L.LL 
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Scenes of delight ! where many a day 
Has pass’d oh rapid pinions by. 

Why turn T from yotfr charms away, 

Or view them only with a sigh ? 

Why have ye lost for me those joys, 

Which once were to my heart so dear. 

When from a crowded city’s noise 
I brought a hermit’s feeling heTe ? 

Ye are the same~~aa green your trees, 

As richly do your blossoms glow, 

As sweet a fragrance fills your breeze, 

As pure your winding rivers flow. 

Yet I — how changed a heart is mine ! 

I, heedless of your beauties, rove, 

While doom'd, at distance doom’d to pine 

From her whose smiles are joy and love. J. O. R. 


LOVE AND THE SHADOW* 

The shadow, when pursued, flies fast. 

All hope to reach it vain : 

Try e’er so swift, 'twill not be past ; 

Or slow, and 'twill not gain. 

llut turn, and, lo ! the changeful* thiug 
As ardent follows you ; 

To ev’ry footstep close 'twill ding ; 

To ev'ry motion true. 

Just like the shadow love is found. 

As fickle men oft waver ; 

Careless they shun affection’s round. 

And beauty’s smiling favor. 

And this, forsooth, because the maid 
No affectation feels, 

Whose heart, by ev’ry look betray’d. 

Its inmost truth reveals. 

But let the scornful beauty frown, 

And man’s attentions spurn ; 

No fondness let her seem to own, # 

Nor one soft look return ; 

And, lo ! the boaster, man, shall bow 
To weaker woman's wile ; 

Shall kneel, fawn, flatter, pray, and vow, 

To gain her angel smile. J. M. L. 


HINTS RESPECTING THE WPND.ERFUL 
TOUR OF A BLIND MAN., . 

Mr. Editor — A late periodical' pub- 
lication having Extracted a passage from 
captain Cochrane’s Journal of his Travels 
through Russia, in which comments are 
m ade on my Siberian tour, I am induced-* 


to request that you will insert the fol- 
lowing reply to that gentleman** ob- 
servations, as I apprehend that the ex- 
tensive diffusion of sentiments which 
hold me up as a Quixotic advqpturer? 
and as a person incapable, from peculiar 
circumstances, of obtaining correct in- 
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fbrraatiott, may fiend to excite an unfa* 
veteble implosion, with regard, to Hie 
motives which led me to undertake and 
accomplish so arduous a journey, as well 
as the fidelity of ray description of it. I 
feel myself the more especially called 
upon to endeavour to obviate such ideas, 
as the results of the journey in question 
are likely to be soon brought before the 
public. 

In the first place, however, I beg leave 
to remark, that I cannot divine the state 
of feeling by which captain C. was ac- 
tuated while writing the passage in 
question, which appears to be composed of 
compliment and sarcasm, mixed up with 
an affectation of pity, and intimations 
that whatever information I might col- 
lect must be of a spurious character. 

Great as the affliction may be, Mr. 
Editor, which I sustain under the total 
loss of my power of vision, I assure you 
that I do not desire the pity of any 
man ; and, although I by no means re- 
ject the kind sympathy of rny friends, 
yet I feel that, if it were not expressed 
with greater delicacy of sentiment thati 
the captain seems to possess, it would 
be more chilling to my heart, than- the 
freezing blasts of a Siberian winter. 

This gentleman cannot conceive my 
object in goipg to' Siberia. A question 
of similar import has frequently been 
put to me with respect to the motives 
that induced him to undertake the same 
journey, and I must confess I have been 
equally at a loss to account for them ; a 
fact which might convince the Russian 
government that we were not, as has 
been intimated, acting in concert. He 
adds, however (I suppose by way of a 
reverse explanation), that f he may go 
there as well as any where else, for he 
will see just as much ; but there is so 
little to be seen by those who have even 
the use of their eyes, that I cannot di- 
vine what interest he can have to at- 
tempt it.* Now as he admits there is 
little to be seen, I think my prospects 
were likely to be nearly as extensive as 
hisown. 

He then proceeds as follows : — 9 If 
his journal, which may be made inter- 
esting, be composed of hearsay, as it cer- 
tainly oasfhot be of ocular evidence, he 
will indeed have enough to do to record 
the information he may receive, and 
prhich can only p&ceed from exiles and 
cariffilntls, and consequently !* hbt ifn- 
plidhly to be relied on, particularly si- 
tuated as he is, po&esting hardly suf- 


ficient knowkge of the Russian Ian* 
guage to appreciate duly the value of 
such heatsay information. His manu;. 
script must become voluminous, and, of 
course* too bulky to be sent by private 
hands ;* it can only therefore be sent by 
post, where, Withoutdoubt, it will be sub* 
ject to the examination of those whose 
duty it is to inspect documen ts of such a 
nature as this is likely to be, and will 
be treated according to its merit.* 

9 In every country, even in England, 
we find that foreigners should be careful 
of what they write. If they wish their 
packets a safe arrival at their place of 
destination* they should take care that 
nothing offensive to the government be 
inserted; for frequently, as in England, 
truth is a libel, and the greater the truth 
the greater the libel. Whether Mr. 
Holman has already learned this useful, 
and to travelers necessary lesson, time 
will develops : if so, he may go where he 
will, and he received by every person in 
the empire with open arms and warm 
hearts.* 

Of the inapplicability of these observa- 
tions every one will be sensible : they 
are, however, so contradictory in their 
import, that I am at a loss to conceive 
what we are to understand from them. 
The captain asserts, for instance, 
that my information must be hear- 
say, when he has just accused me of 
not knowing the language, in which 
this hearsay information is to be com- 
municated : surely this is more than pa- 
radoxical. When he adds that it can 
only proceed from persons of no weight 
or authority, are we to infer that his 
own information was derived from such 
a source ? and if so, what becomes of the 
veracity of his journal? I can only as- 
sure him, that ray intelligence has been 
chiefly collected from the purest sources, 
— the principal inhabitants of the coun- 
tries through which I passed, as well as 
some of the most respectable officers in 
the service of his imperial majesty. 

His speculations concerning the vo- 
luminous nature of my notes, and the 
necessity and difficulty of concealing 
them from the vigilant eye of the Rue-’ 
sian government, are equally futile, and ' 
show how improperly be estimates toy 
judgement and experience in travelings 
and also the method by which I preserve* 
from stich violation the materials I maj^ 
happen to cohort. The hitter* it is 
eflfetnjob aprincfole; wWtih might*#* 
him antertd into tfcr «mtefe^latkw?w 
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that of, depositing them in a portable 
and invisible form, within the cavity of 
my cranium, — a plan which, however, 
did not suggest itself from any sinister 
motive, but originated in the impracti- 
cability of committing them to paper in 
the ordinary way. Nor am 1 so young 
in the art of trayeling as to comment on 
the proceedings of a despotic govern- 
ment, and then trust my observations to 
its post. Probably I might have learned 
this useful lesson as soon as the captain 
himself, being some years his senior, and 
having, I conceive, had almost as much 
experience. 

Jambs Holman. 
Windsor , 10 th Nov . 1824. 


RAVENNA, Oil ITAIIAN LOVF J A 'i BA“ 
OLDY. 

Whln writers are doubtful 'of their 
own powers of invention, it is prudent 
to borrow from a more ingenious author ; 
and, as two heads are better than one, 
it is equally prudent to secure the lite- 
rary aid of a friend. Thus lias the pre- 
sent piece been manufactured. It is 
founded on Schiller’s Cabal and Love, 
anil is the production of two persons, 
who, while they boast of ■ new modi- 
fications of foiling, sentiment, and cha- 
racter/ and assure us, that the general 
superstructure which they have reared 
upon a foreign basis will appear, to 
every critical eye, to be of a f perfectly 
distinct and original order/ arc vet 
greatly indebted to their German model. 

Removing the scene from Germany to 
Italy, the associated writers have intro- 
duced the marquis of Ravenna (prime 
minister of the duke of Milan), his son 
the count Ccsario, his secretary Bar- 
tuccio, the princess Camilla, and Giana, 
a young and amiable lady, as the chief 
characters of the piece. The count has 
devoted himself to this lady ; but his 
father, preferring a more elevated con- 
nexion tor him, desires him to discon- 
tinue his addresses to Giana, and, by Abe 
advice of the artful secretary, who is also 
enamored of her, tlireatens to send her 
and her father to prison. Ccsario re- 
monstrates against this violence, and 
hints that be will disclose a murderous 
act formerly committed by his father, 
who, aknued at the unexpected menace, 
recals the order of arrest. An iniquitous 
scheme is then devised by the marquis 


and his privy-counseH«r, A* An tot*! 
annihilation of the fond bones of tb* 
youthful lovers Giaaa’s hither ia throws 
into a dungeon ; and, by declaring that 
his life is in danger, Bartuecio prevails On 
her to make an assignation with * omit* 
tier who has sufficient influence to save 
him, and also extorts from her an oath 
never to reveal the truth. The letter 
falls into the hands of the count, wlio, 
tortured by jealousy, and inflamed with 
rage, seeks an interview with the hap* 
less maiden, and, not doubting her In* 
fidelity, poisons her and himself. 

The improbability of the story will 
readily occur to the majority of readers : 
yet the* tragedy is not deficient in inter- 
est, and some of the scenes are forcibly 
wrought. The conduct of the hero ia 
not altogether natural, still less is it just 
or dignified ; but we must take into our 
consideration tho cruel jealousy of the 
Italian character, and advert to the 
strong circumstances which could con- 
vert ardent love into brutal fury. 

We extract, as specimens of the com- 
position, a mild love scents and one of a 
less tranquil character. In the former, 
Giana appears in a garden, expecting a 
visit from her lover : 

Giana. Still — still Bo comes not — 

Be hush’d, ni} thri bhmg heart — ’(was but 
the wind 

That mock’d thy listening— It is noon— yet all 
Is hush’d — still as the night — (paust a) 

Oh! that my bosom • 

Gould .‘hare the spirit of thin gentle hour, 

And taste its deep tianquillity. It may not 
bo— 

Ccsario ! — oh Cesario ! — It is swibt 
To breathe that name m secret solitude’, 

To ga/e upon the flowers that lie hath look’d 
on, 

To wander in the paths that lie hath lmnl. 

I have a deep oppression at my heart 
Foreboding evil. Let it pass. Here is 
My lord ! my* love !— »— 

Cesario enh rj. 

Ci /’ ( Pasting her rapturously to hh bosom. ) 

My joy— my life— Giana — 

This earth hath nothing worth a thought but 
dice. 

Let me gaze on thee— 

Gia. llearest Cesario t 
Ce*. And dost thou love me, Giana? Oh* 
my treasure, * 

I quit tho vacant world to fly to thee, 

To hear from those bejovril lips again 
That I am loved. 1 have no jar butjtheo. * 
And art thou nappy?— Thou look'll asri, 
Giana. „ 
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An (Mt» *« 
tatlMfowMltii jo> wbeoitibo# «rt nW 
CVt. Yet thou look’st pale and sad-Mbes* 
eyes 

That «hoi& fought at joy—ppre, unstain’d 

thy lout— seem dim Witt 

Wtaietai^tan dwell within Gianfc’s bosom 
(Mb ehotild itdt *hare? — k is urikhkl— 

Gk Alafe f my lord, sad thoughts 
'WOl force (hemfedves. I cannot but remem- 
ber 

The distance of our rank. Your father— 

Cci. Ha ! what say’st thou ! 

Where found you tiiat ? Art thou not mine — 
my own ? 

Canat thou be aught beside ? Giana! Giana! 
Oh ! didst thou love like me, there were no 
room 

For doubt or cold suspicion in thy bosom ; 

I should dwell there alone — they rob my love. 
My whole existence is one thought of thee. 

But thou canst harbour fears and doubts with 
love! 

Thou dost me wrong, Giana. 

Gia. Yes; if to do thee wrong 
Be to waste life in one long dream of thee — 
To weep for thee in secret — to tell o’er 
A thousand, thousand times the hours that 
part us— 

To weary Heaven with prayers, and, if need 
were. 

To die for thee, Cesario ! — If this be wrong- 

fog. 

Than art thou wrong’d full deeply. 

Ces. Thou art my sweetest — 

* • • • • 

When the arbitrary minister has com- 
manded the arrest of the young lady and 
her father, slic exclaims, 4 Ja there no 
mercy ?’ 

fee. ( Heat d without.) Where it my love? 
Gia. (With a shriek of trampot t ) Here ! 
Here ! 

( Breaking ft om the guaids, and 
ih* owing herself into tin arms 
of Cesario } as flushes in 9 the 
guards fbr a moment stand 
back.) 

J lav. Confusion \ — Villains, do you pause? 
approach— 

Ces. Who dam approach? Who dares to 
seize my bride? 

I jet him but move who lores to lose a life, 

Let him alone lay hand upon this form. 
Whose he*<*i is forfeit to tne axe— be dies. 
And do I find thfee thus, my own Giana, 

My own Sweet bride? what power shall tea? 
thee from me ? 

irhough Heaven and earth be thrown between 
bur loves* 

Bear witness she is mine* 

% 


Rav. force them asunder — 

Ces. Father, be merciful i ha t* dost tlma 
mock toe? 

Be merciful, then, father, to thyself, 

And urge me not to madness. J implpm 
you, 

Make me not do what wk Shall both repent $ 
Tempt rrie not There Is onto corner of my 
heart ' 1 

Winch never yet hdfch heard the name of fa- 
ther ; 

Oh! press not into that* 

Rav. (Furiously to the guards .) Is this 
your dotv ? 

Advance - -tear diem apart 
C\s. If ye be men, 

Obey him not. He bids ye trample down, 
With ruffian violence, what man’s heat pride 
Is to protect and cherish. Are ye less 0 

(Draw*.) 

Then singly I defy you. Sweetest flower ! 
Nay, never droop —whilst strength, whilst love, 
whilst life, 

Shall nerve tlus arm, or beat within this 
heart, 

Not earth itself shall part us. 

Rav. V ill dins ! — slaves! 

No more ! - rend them asunder — 

Ces. Nay then— thus— 

(Ftghts and wound » one ) 
Jla t Gome, parricide — shall I, too, feel 
thy weapon ? 

(Seizes Giana , and gives her up to 
tlu gum dr.) 

Cis. (/ aughing hUUrty) Father, thin is 
paternal — Ljok —look on her ; 

Have you » heirt? 

Rav Aw») with her. 

Cts. (Vailing at Ins fet.} Father, by all 
tiiar’k sailed, 

By all the ties of filial duty and 
Paternal love ! make me not miserable. 

Make me not mad: Oil, make me uot to 
curse thee ! 

Rav. (To the guards.) Away— ye know 
my mill. 

Ces. (Rising.) Bear witness, Heaven, 

I *ve left no human meant) untried to move 
him ; 

Then blame me not, if I am driven to dbeds 
Which shall make nature shudder,— §he *s m 
your power ; 

But, whilst you bear her to your dungeons— 
mark, , , 

I will be then in conference with the duke, 
Diaclosing^sccrets ! fy!— you start-pth^ 

T1 %av l M r hM' Hid heft*** ritd i&W 

stantly. r -‘" * 

Oh I stay, Cesario, my son— my son ! 

(<kr*W wildly after him r 
mo the embrace $ hatJtoMfr^ « * 

f *% . » . .4 i 
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the fiHGtttiiiMir abroad, , '■ 

Ay S. Weston, B.D. 

This might be supposed, from the 
title* to be a book of travels; but, al- 
though the author’s researches extend 
over a great part of the world, it is not 
a work of that description, being rather 
a medley of philology and of literary 
illustration. He is certainly a man of 
learning, and an amusing writer ; but 
the volume is a desultory farrago, with- 
out plan or method. It begins with an 
Ode to Spring, in various languages ; 
exhibits Gessner's admired poem of 
Daphnis in a good English version ; and 
gives the sentiments of a German on the 
British national character in 6ome verses 
which were written on the opening of 
the year 1807. 

4 Ah ! whither, hapless friend, for refuge flyj 
Ere the coy vales of peace review ? 

All dy’d in blood th’ expiring year’s gone by, 
And murder ushers in the new. 

All states at will the tyrant’s laws assign, 

And every social link Is broke, , 

By land, by sea, from Egypt to the Rhine, 
Beneath the victor’s iron yoke. 

O’er the wide world an uncontroll’d command 
Two mighty nations seem to claim, 

And waste with lire and sword each conquer’d 
land. 

And thunder o’er the briny main. 

Gold, gold’s the greedy Gaul’s eternal cry. 

To vassals vi)e, by weight or tale ; 

And Breimus like, with fraud and perfidy, 

He flings his sword into the scale. 

8ee England stretch within her wooden wall 
Her polype arms from east to west. 

And, of the seas lord paramount o’er all, 

Shut up both France and Spain in Brest 

She runs through stormy seaB ’gainst tide and 
time, 

Some undiscover’d creek to And, 

To traverse deserts in a burning dime, 
AsxHeave<a paradise behind. 
d(i measure earth, o’er all the ocean steer, 

No spot $ke England *s to be seen ; 

FrcSft through ieach season’s ever-varying year, 
With liberty's immortal green.* 

•locular anecdotes and serious remarks 
aro by the rambling divine ; 

awl TOrojfce former we select the fol- 
lowing : 

1 ■'UVt . > 

^Caaternation* of Frederiathe Cheat, 
King of PHitfia, with Quintus Icilius.— 

3 uintus Icilius, the son of a potter of 
agdeburg, told the king, who had re- 
proached him with the baseness of his 
vql. v. 


origin, that there wafcHMt mw SUqMbe- 
twbem a potter and a etitea 

tuner *. « tiY * > 

t 

* A military Be tort. — <FK v derib 

a soldier, who had a deep cat htfc 
cheek, at a reView, f At what ricnotim? 
didst thou get that scratch?’—’ Auvolbk 
where your majesty paid the recltoilMM* 
This was an allusion to a battle fought 
in 1 7S7, in which the king lost the honor 
of the day. 

* The Uncertainty of Physic *— A Ger- 
man doctor had been called an empiric, 
and accused of being a quack. He an- 
swered, * It is kill or cure with us all ; 
regulars and irregulars, licensed and un- 
licensed, as I shall show you ; and what 
is better, you will allow what I say to 
be true. IVc send to a physician ; he 
comes with a great cane in his hand, 
and his eyes blinded, to put an end to 
the strife between the patient and liis 
malady : if he strikes the sick man, 
he kills him; if he hits the case, he 
cures it/ 

‘ Wit not ejcfinguislu d by Wine.—* 
Frederic the Second wished to have a 
poet-laureate. Three candidates were 
named for his choice. One was a famous 
and ready wit, and confessedly so supe- 
rior to the other two, that not the least 
doubt was entertained of the king’s 
choice falling upon him. It was there- 
fore agreed between the other two to 
make nira drunk, and they asked the 
royal butler for champagne, before tli^y 
were called for, in order, as they pre- 
tended, to put them in spirits tor the 
trial of their extemporary talents. The 
wine was brought, and they drank their 
man so completely down, that when his 
turn came he could hardly stand, ami 
went reeling to the king; and, in making 
his obeisance, hiccupcu in bis maj< sty's 
face, while the champagne ran mu of 
his mouth. He retained, nevertbeh ss, 
his presence of mind, and addressed Fre- 
deric in the following words : 

4 Thee, sire, on bended knees let others gu*« t , 

I cast my soul for rcv’rencc at thy fort.' 

The king, perceiving the trick Jtitw bro- 
ther candidates bad been *p}ay tog bin), 
named him bis poet-laureate; saying, 

* If he can do tins wliq|i tlrutih,,! shall 

• 44 The king dealt in china, a^d the ftiiiiin- 
facture at Berlin was under his uimiofbaw 
protection, and for his direct profit.” 

4 u 
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■ “J »», t . . . , , 

bft«wis to see what he cart perform 
wtau he is sober/ 


It— f Whoremo 
will judge, not 


[DecemVe* 

era and. adulterers God 
rederic/ 


i ■ Impudence rewarded*— Frederic the 
Great .turning bis back on his minister, 
who was with him in his cabinet, in 
order to reach some papers which the 
secretary wanted, saw him in a mirror 
take a. pinch of snuff out pf one of his 
majesty's boxes on the tabic. He turned 
round and delivered the papers ; the 
secretary bowed, and was retiring, when 
liis majesty called him hack, and said, 
* You have forgotten something : take 
-the box ; it is not big enough for two/ 

1 Witty Replies* — In the first division 
of Poland, the bishopric of Ermland fell 
to Prussia. The prince bishop, Krasikv, 
Or man of great learning and wit, soon 
saw himself honored with the king's 
highest esteem, and dined almost every 
day with him. Ilis majesty one day 
said pleasantly to the bishop , f Be pleased, 
when you go to heaven, to take me under 
your mantle.’ The prince replied, ‘ Your 
majesty having curtailed so much of my 
revenues, and in consequence so much 
of the length of my cloke, I fear that I 
shall net be able to cover your feet, and 
may be detected in the act of smuggling 
contraband goods.’ The king, much 
pleased with this smart answer, said, 
‘ But what will you say to me when we 
meet in heaven ?' — * Great king, (replied 
the prince) protect me under the shadow 
of your wings, but spare me with your 
talons ;* alluding to the black Prussian 
eagle. 

‘ Relation of an Affair at Riga, in 
which Frederic teas petitioned , and his 
Answer.— A player ran away with the 
wife of the privy counsellor of L — — e, 
who was related to the governor of Riga, 
Graf B— n. The fugitives were pur- 
sued, and it was discovered that they 
were at Francfort upon the Oder. The 
brother of the counsellor's wife, haron 
B — s, persuaded the governor to apply 
to the king to arrest the offenders. Un- 
fortunately, in the seven -years’ war, lie 
had in a pitched battle attacked and to- 
tally defeated the king; and, although 
his majesty byer admired him as a hero, 
he never loved him as a man : time had 
not yet efihcedjti* resentment, and he 
i still entertained some littl e grudge against 
him. 4 When his mqjesty therefore re- 
ceived the governor’s petition, he de- 
clined all interference, and wrote under 


{ A Story of an old Officer, who had a 
strong idea of military Promotion.— tt 
was nis custom to make his children 
read a chapter in the Bible every Sunday 
afternoon. Upon mention being math? 
of Nebuzaradan captain of the guard 
coming to Jerusalem, 2 Kings xxv. 8, 
he stopped the reader, and cried out in a 
tone pf voice that showed how much he 
was interested in the matter, f Good 
Clod ! is that man still a captain ? Why, 
he was a captain when I was a little boy. 
Promotion in his regiment must have 
been very slow !* 

e Epitaph on an Organ-Blower or 
T reader, of the name of Knust. 

Here lies Georgy Knust, 

At lust in the dust, 

Out of spirit?, and low ; 

Who for God’s chufrh did putt* 

All his long life enough, 

And its organ did blow, 

’Till the puflir grim Death 
Blew him out of breath. 

‘ Singular Epitaph and curious In- 
scription. — On the tombstone of a join- 
er's son of the name of Ox, whose father 
had made the coffin, and written the in- 
scription — ‘ Here lies the little Oxliri, 
who never grew to be an Ox/ 

‘ R shack. — The French lost ten 
thousand men at Rosbach, in 1757, ami 
the Prussians only five hundred, with 
which the subjects of Frederic used to 
taunt the Gauls upon all occasions. A 
Prussian officer having sold a Frenchman 
a fine horse, the latter asked if the horse 
was a good goer, and could run well? — 
‘O yes rt plied the Prussian), he was 
ridden by a Frenchman at llosbach/ ’ 


^FllE SENT STATS OF yilE VAyDOjS. 

To the inhabitants of thp vglleVf fcf 
Piedmont wc are in s, great fneasure ipj 
debt< d for that exposure of the, ftotpish 
corruptions, and that resistance to p&pal 
tyranny, which paved; th? way to ’ tap 

neforn^pn, j ll0 M* 




quefit persecutions, their church still 
subsists, though in a low ntid depressed 
state, surrounded by Catholic zealots 
Some researches have lately been made 
in this cradle of protean tism, by the 
Itev. Mr. Gilly, who visited the director 
oi this conscientious community, lie 
thus describes his visits to the roman- 
tic village of Pomarctto, and his inter- 
view with the venerable j istor. 

f With a young peasant as our guide, 
wc set out, all impatience, to the valley 
of Perosa. This is ius^rtfd in most of 
the old maps as La Valle di Clusone, 
because it is divided along its whole 
length by that river. The Protestants 
are confined to the western side of the 
Clusone. At the point where we crossed 
it, near die confluence of the Gmnan- 
asca, it is an impetuous body of water, 
which divides itself into a variety of chan- 
nels, and rushes over masses of rock that 
arc brought down by the torrents from 
the inountains, and lie in strange con- 
fusion in every part of its bed. We 
could not have passed over less than half 
a dozen wooden bridges, in the spac_* of 
about three hundred yards; some of 
them intend* d for the use of the foot 
passenger only, and others thrown over 
the sfrtam for mules and cattle. Whr n 
Pomarctto discovered itself to us, s“cn 
as it was in its wintry aspect, never did 
a more dreary spot burstupon the view. 
It ip built upon a declivity, just where 
the mountains begin to increase in height 
and number, with rocks above and tor- 
rents below. There is such a Rctne of 
savage disorder in its immediate vici- 
nity, that on .2 would imagine it had been 
effected by the most violent convulsions 
of nature; huge fragments of rock en- 
cumber the ground on all sides, and it 
seems as if the mountains must have 
been rent asunder to produce so much 
nakedness and dcsplatiou. The street 
which we slowly ascended was narrow 
and dirty, the houses, or rather cabins, 
were small and inconvenient ; and po- 
verty, in the strict! st sense of the word, 
stured us in the face at every step we 
took. In vain did wj cast our eyes about, 
jn search of some bt tier- looking corner, 
in which we might descry a habitation 
fit for the reception of the supreme 
pastor of the churches of the Walden ses. 
The ptrect was every where no better 
than a confined Jane. At length we 
stood before the presbytery of M. Pey- 
frpii, for by this name the dwellings of 
piipislfcta arc kuown. But, iu ex- 


ternal appearance, how inferior to the 
most indifferent parsonages in Ktwhmtf, 
or to the 1 umblcst manse in StWUAml f 
Neither garden nor bower udivuud in 
appearance, and scarcely did it diftti 
in construction or dimension from tin* 
bumble cottages by which it was MU* 
rounded.’ 

In discoursing with Mr. tins 
minister spoke in a high tone of the 
services of the Vaudois. 

1 Ilemeinber/ said lie, ‘ that you are 
indebted to us for ybur emancipation 
from papal thraldom. — We led the way ; 
we stood in the front rank, and against 
us the first thunderbolts of Koine were 
fulminated. The baying of the blood- 
hounds of the inquisition was heard in 
our valleys before you knew its name. 
They hunted down some of our ancestors, 
and pursued others from glen to glen* 
and it rock and mountain, till they 
obliged them to take refuge in foreign 
countries. A few of these wanderers 
penetrated as far as Provence and 
Languedoc, and from them were the 
Albigenscs, or In reties of Albi. The 
province of (Juienne affbided shelter to 
the persecuted Albigemes. (blit line 
was then in your possession.— Prom an 
Kuglish province our doctrines found 
their way into England itself, and your 
Wickliffe prcaclud nothing more than 
what lmd been advanced b\ the ininistii* 
of our valleys some centuries beforj his 
time. Whence (continuid piy ag<d 
informant, with increased animation 1 , 
came your term liolhmlt, but iVoui a 
Waldensian pastor, Walter Lollard? 
And the Walloons of the Low Count tics 
were nothing more than a met, whose 
name is easily found in a coiruption of 
our own. As for ourselves, wc have 
been called heretic*;, and Arums, and 
Manichcans, and ('athaii,— hut wc are 
like yourselves, a church built up in 
Christ. We have adhered to tin pure 
tenets of the apostolic age, and tin* 
Roman Catholics have separate) from 
us. Ours is the apostolical succession, 
fiom which the Kom.in hierarchy lnu 
departed, rather than ourselves/ 


A VISIT TO BOMZ COUNTRY cAliftCH- 
VA UD6. * 

« — of graves and epitaphs.' ( 

* SuAfcKSMMHf. 

It is an old tlictne, but it ift a fertile 
one : a man m iy joxqv wiser, and (bote- 
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fere he tori’, i in alto ‘qcmttttplatton mt tt. 

topxte; tAd<idwk 
faau^ airva&wWl the sepulchres 
ofithus*'#hg onae played* atwedonow, 
pdrtaf hr ihd gtewt Aroma of extewfto*, 
Mb at riBcvetito da no ltt, and m»f bo 
made instructive and interesting, it 
has, however, been too much the custom, 
with the modem illustrators of country 
churchyards, to gather their materials 
from the most grotesque exhibitions 
which those receptacles of the dead so 
Abundantly furnish. Monuments that, 
for their oddity, or the roughness of the 
effigies that disfigure them— epitaphs 
and inscriptions particular for their 
pomposity, or ridiculous for their errors, 
nave formed for the most part the found- 
ations on which essays and periodical 
papers have been framed for the amuse- 
ment, not for the reflexion, of mankind. 
I am no ascetic, no sectarian ; nor is my 
spirit Pharisaical, nor mv composition 
formed after the cynical model of a 
Diogenes ; yet I think that the reform 
in such a subject would be for the better, 
were we to endeavour to gather profit 
from those memorials of death's victory, 
which have something to recommend 
them for their merits or their lessons. 
I have employed myself lately in col- 
lecting several of this description, which 
1 now submit to consideration. 

Gray's eloquent Epitaph, with which 
he concludes his Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, has long ago put to shame 
all rivalry in that which may be called 
Che sacred department of poetry. But 
there is still something exquisitely pa- 
thetic and humble, yet beautifully com- 
plimentary in the single couplet that 
adonis the plain white marble sepulchre, 
which encloses all that remains of one 
who was the most charming of her sex. 
It is in the chancel of Wilton church, 
in Wiltshire, and on ladjfc Diana Her- 
bert, who died, just as the bud and 
promise of youth were ripening into the 
flower and fragrance of womanhood. 

♦ IM still, sweet maid, and wait the Almighty 

wills 

Arise vnehang'd, and be an angel stilt' 

Perhaps I might here be-pardoped for 
repeating. Ben Jonson's celebrated epi± 
taph upon the countess dowager of 
Pembroke* Brought up in the very 
demesne of the table houeerif Pembroke, 
C% is natural I should feel U joy in the 
repetidou of these things which were rite 
delight of my childhood. But*4s others 


ma y not fl ed rite same joy, I shall rimM 

Prior's epitaph bn himself has ,peculi** 
arity> yet trfeth, to recommend it* Thto 
AriM ta towkgc that we ere gene the 
twinkling of an eye,' is well implied* 

< to me 'tie gives to die, to thee Mfc gM a 
to five; alas! one nt&nikidteU to ev6n ; 
Math how hnpartid is the wfll of flmvem* 

The next which I have merited in my 
calendar is on Cowper the poet, and, in 
my estimation, does but justice to the 
creature, whilst it points upwards as it 
should to the Christian's hope, the good 
man’s shield and buckler, his Creator. 

• Ye who pure faith and moral worth tevero, 
And to departed genius drop the tear, 

A fellow-bard this humble tribute claims; 
Cowper — enroll'd 'mid hi^h poetic names. 
Tho* blest with fancy, genius, manly sense. 
And (to crown all) with pure benevolence. 
These by desponding thoughts were oft over- 
thrown. 

When 4 melancholy mark’d him for her own ;* 
Yet, while Ins spirit felt the chastening rod, 
Meekly he suffer’d, and confess’d liis God { 
With grateful real Almighty love ador’d. 
And, though the poet droop'd, the Christian 
soar’d.* 

Perhaps, however, the epitaph on mis* 
Basnet, which any of my town readers 
may find in the old churchyard of St. 
Pancras, is still better. The character 
of one ( who slept in dust to wake in 
skies,' is both eloquent and amiable, 
and worth a thousand ordinary records, 

4 Go, spotless honor, and unsullied truth ; 

Go, smiling innocence, and blooming youth ; 
Go, female sweetness, join’d with maul) sense': 
Go, winning wit that never gave offence ; 

Go, soft humanity that blu»s’d the poor ; 

Go, saint- eyed patience, from affliction’s door ; 
Go, modesty that ndver wore a frown ; 

Go, virtue, and receive thy heavenly crown. 

Not from a stranger came this heartfelt verse ; 
The friend inscribes thy tomb whose teais 
bedew’d thy hearse.’ 

Is not this language more consistent 
with the tablets upon which it is en- 
graven than that which we too fre- 
quently see outraging propriety, and 
warring with < sense* even upon tuomi*- 
ments which an specimens of mt may 
be elegant, but, asentablatuffes fito’thte 
compliments of rim living upon the dead, 
yrg indeed ntodeunfai thfii l an d unsight ly 
chvotfmtab How m«cti<bf tWt tfhiSi 
our e^es areih voluntarily M triante Us 
me gate upon 1 the store >a|tdinafcWb 
memento* Of frail moruBty do we tom 
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front with disgust, Mtbefogftefebsrooa* 
sonant tg our feelings as Christian*) nor 
to am reoainiseence «f tbedbaracter of 
the departed one to whom the flattering 
or the faulty trihuteb ets been d«dicate^ 
It has been acutely observed, that tarry 
such piece of marble, whose red yews 
blush for the falsehoods which it tells, is 
in fact a monument of disgrace, and a 
perpetuation of infamy to tne deceased. 
Thin, however, may be a too severe 
“ warring against the dead and I 
would therefore rather assert that ft is a 
fadeless shame-spot upon the reputation 
of the living. But were I to indulge 
myself in giving way to the crowd of 
thoughts that are investing ray mind on 
this subject, I should far exceed the in- 
tentions that operated upon me at the 
commencement of my humble but well- 
intentioned task. 1 will therefore, at 
present, give only an additional specimen 
of ( addresses on tlie dead/ promising 
and asking permission to resume my 
subject at a future sitting. I think it 
was from Hornsey churchyard, in Hamp- 
shire, that I copied the following in- 
scription : 

4 Fare thee well, sister ! if the tears of tlio,e 
Who heard thy last nigh, saw thy eyelids close, 
Could raise fair flow’rs about thy early tomb, 
Type of thyself, sweet fragrance round should 
bloom : 

Hut, as such sorrow would disgrace the sod 
Where sleep the spirits that shall wake in (rod, 
j\nd our vain tears arraign the checkless might 
OF Ilim, who made the day, and rnlcs the 
night, 

We bow, lamenllrfcs, to the kind decree. 

That makes a messenger to Heuv'n in Hut,* 

Mr. Editor, and ever gentle readers, 

I am 

your very sincere friend, 
J. S. F. 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS RESPECTING 
tl TJJJ5 CHARACTER, WRITINGS, AND 
, OPINIONS OF LORD BYRON. 

ini A S die curiosity with regard to this 
axtcatrdinjuy man has not yet subsided, 
we .now call the attention of our readers 
td tbe ff Raaolleoriona of his Life, from 
fhnfyoar L80a to the end of ifllV which 
dtotntbe oonttfttsaf n posthumous work 
4f;Mr. tttJ Ci Dallas, a confidential frieiid 
AfiboxtocMed peer* . Thiat gentleman 
Adi .arranged bam Joodship’s i correspond* 
«ncainsilcbAJiiaBnei1oascmned to pm* 


•fht »ny<itfhfctiwg.|dottwciOf MmIMI 
aidhodieosmeco^^lottmihyiotf 
traduction mi) Hk am 
observations; and 

lections which aowappsaft btU vrtthfth* 
natation inf many parts.** nfltidt t fin 

poet s executors otyoctod. ♦ «» m .ln.m 

Mr. Dallas, wishing td fwmaii «ti 
quaintancewkh the young peer, ha whom 
newas related by tbemarmge of bis shafir 
to captain Byron, addressed hita he a 
complimentary letter, on the publication 
of lijs Hours of Idleness.— 4 1 received 
(he says) a reply, professing to give a 
more particular account of bis studio*, 
opinions, and feelings, written in a play- 
ful style, and containing rather flippant 
observations made for the sake of anti- 
theses, than serious remarks intended to 
convey information. The letter may be 
considered as characteristic of his prose 
style in general, possessing the germ of 
his satire without the bitterness, of its 
maturity, and the pruriency of his wit 
f hand of e 


unconnected by the 1 


experience. 


Though written in so light and unserious 
a tone as prevents tho possibility of 
charging him gravely with the opinions 
he expresses, still the bent of his mind is 
perceptible in it ; a bent which led him 
to profess that such were the sentiments 
of the wicked George lord Byron. I 
considered these expressions of feeling, 
though evidently grounded on some oc- 
currences in the still earlier part of hll 
life, rather anjrua' d' esprit thaw a* a true 
portrait. I called on him, and wan (lb- 
lighted with the interview : I dined with 
him, and was more and riiare, pkasfid 
with him. 1 saw nothing to warrant the 
character he had given of himself ; On 
the contrary, when a young fellow-ool* 
legian, who dined with us, introduced n 
topie on which I did not hesitate to avow 
my orthodoxy, he very gracefully diverted 
the conyengition from the channel of 
ridicule which it had begun to take, and 
partly combated on my side/ 

Of hi* lordship's personal character, aa 
it appeared at this time, Mr* Dallas thus 
speaks : 

4 Nature had endowed lord Byron with 
very benevolent feelings, which 1 have 
haa opportunities of aieeerriingt and I 
have seen thorn at times render 111* fine 
countenance most beautiftil. Hit features 
seemed formed in a peculiar manner for 
expressing thehighcomxptiocis of genius, 
and the working* of the passkm*^ 1 ha v# 
often* and with tm little admiration, wit* 
nested these eftbets*' f have efctti *them 
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ijPr tbe Am of poetics^ inspiration* and 
under toe influence of stro^ emotion ; 
0Ui throne baud amounting to virulence, 
and, on the other, replete with all the 
expression and grace of the mild and 
amiable affections. When under the 
influence of resentment and anger, it 
was. painful to observe the powerful sway 
of those passions over his features : when 
lie was impressed with kindness, which 
was the natural state of his heart, it was 
a high treat to contemplate his coun- 
tenance/ 

Mr. Dallas accompanied lord Byron to 
the house of lords when he took his seat. 
— ‘ There were very few persons in the 
house. Lord Eldon was going through 
some ordinary business. When lord 
Byron entered, I thought he looked still 
paler than before ; and he certainly wore 
a countenance in which mortification 
was mingled with, but subdued by, in- 
dignation. He passed the woolsack with- 
out looking round, and advanced to the 
table where the proper officer was atten fl- 
ing to administer the oaths. When lie 
had gone through them, the chancellor 
quitted his scat, and went towards him 
with a smile, putting out his hand warm- 
ly to welcome him ; and, though I did 
not catch his words, I saw tjiat he paid 
him some compliment. This was all 
thrown away upon lord Byron, who 
made a stiff bow, and put the tips of his 
Angers into a hand, the amiable offer of 
which demanded the whole of his. I was 
sofry to see this ; for lord Eldon’s cha- 
racter is great for virtue, as well as ta- 
lent ; and, even in a political point of 
view, it would have given me inexpressi- 
ble pleasure to have seen him uniting 
heartily with him. The chancellor did 
not press a welcome so received, but re- 
sumed his scat ; while lord Byron care- 
lessly seated himself for a few minutes 
on one of the empty bencliqg to the left 
of the throne, usually occupied by the 
lords in opposition. When, on his join- 
ing me, 1 expressed what I had felt, he 
said, ‘ If I bad shaken hands heartily, 
he would have set me down for one of 
his party — but I will have nothing to do 
with any .of them, on cither side ; i 
have taken my seat, and mow 1 will go 
abroad/ ’ i 

It is the opinion of Mr. Dallas, that ' 
the death of ^captain Byron was the 
greatest loss which his friend (though 
perhaps unconscious of it) ever sustained, 
uncle George not only stood high in 
his profession, but was generally beloved, • 


respecting Lord Byron. [J>*c. 

and personally well eoftuccted. Had he 
returned from India with liealth, he 
would have made amends for the failure 
resulting from the supineness or faults 
of other parts of the family ;.,and Iiih 
nephew would have grown up in socie ty 
that would have given a different turri to 
his feelings. The earl of Carlisle and 
his family would have acted a different 
part. They received his sister kindly as 
a relation ; and there could have been 
no reason why their arms should not 
have been open to him also, had he not 
been altogether unknown to them per- 
sonally, or had not some suspicion of im- 
propriety in the mode of his being brought 
up attached to him or his mother, lie 
this as it may, certain it is, his relations 
never thought of him nor cared for him ; 
anil he was left both at school and at 
college to the mercy of the stream into 
which circumstances had thrown him. 
Dissipation u as the natural consequence; 
and imprudences were followed by en- 
mity, which took pains to blacken his 
character. 11 is Satire had in some de- 
gree rep lied the attacks that had been 
made upon him, hut he was still beheld 
with a surly awe by his detractors ; and 
that poem, though many were extolled 
in it, brought him no friends. He felt 
himself alone. The town was now full ; 
hut in its concourse he had no intimates 
whom he esteemed, or wished to see. 

* in addition to this his affairs were 
involved, and he was in the hands of a 
lawyer,— a man of business. To these 
combined circumstances, more than either 
to nature, or sensibility on the loss of a 
mistress, 1 imputed the depress* d stato 
of mind in which I sometimes found 
him. At those times he expressed great 
antipathy to the world, and the strong- 
est inisanthropic feelings, particularly 
against women. He did not even see 
his sister, to whom he afterwards became 
so attached. lie inveighed more parti- 
cularly against England and English- 
men ; talked of selling Newstead, and 
of going to reside at Naxos, in the Grer 
cian Archipelago, to adopt the eastern 
costume and customs, and to pass his 
time in studying the oriental languages 
and literature. He had put lumsplf 
upon a diet, which other men would 
have called starving, and to which pon^ 
would have attributed his depression. I t, 
consisted of thin plain biscuits, npi more 
than two, and often one, with a cju yurf 
tea, taken about one o'clock, w^iclp lie 
assured me was generally aU thp 
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rwhment be took in the foirr-and- twenty 
hours. But he declared that, far from 
sinking his spirits, he felt himself lighter 
and livelier for it ; and that it had given 
him a greater command over himself in 
every other respect. This great abste- 
miousness is' hardly credible, nor can I 
imagine it a literal fact, though doubtless 
much less food is required to keep the 
body in perfect health than is usually 
taken, lie had a habit of perpetually 
chewing mastic, which probably assisted 
his determination to persevere in this 
meagre regimen ; but I have no doubt 
that his principal auxiliary was an utter 
abhorrence of corpulence, which he con- 
ceived to be equally unsightly and in- 
jurious to the intellect; and it was his 
opinion that great eaters were generally 
passionate and stupid/ 

Leaving his native country in 1809, 
lord Pyron visited the Turkish domi- 
nions. During his absence, he kept up 
very little intercourse with England, 
which he had left with a f soun d mind, 
dis.laiining all attachments, and even 
belief in the existence of friendship/ 
The fame which attended the publication 
of the first canto of Child© Harold, 
however, produced a strange effect: Mr. 
Dallas says it made such an alteration in 
his 07'iginal character, ( that the traits 
which might give us an insight into his 
mind at the one period will scarcely af- 
ford us ground to form any judgement 
of it at the other / — c I wa9 now (he 
adds) to see lord Byron in a new point 
of view. Beside the speech he had made 
on the frame-breaking bill, he again at- 
tracted notice on the catholic question, 
which was agitated warmly by the pu rs. 
His name was in every mouth, and his 
poem in every hand. He converted cri- 
ticism to adulation, and admiration to 
love. His 'stanzas abounded with pass- 
ages which impressed on the heart of his 
readers pity for the miserable feelings of 
a youth who could express so admirably 
what he felt ; and this pity, uniting 
with the delight proceeding from his 
poetry, generated a general affection of 
which he knew not the value ; for, while 
the real fruits of happiness clustered 
ai-ound him, lie neglected them, and be- 
came absorbed in gratifications that could 
©ply tend to injure the reputation he had 
gained 1 . He professedly despised the so- 
ciety of women; yet female adulation 
fe&mc tftc most captivating charm to 
bis He had not admitted the 

ladles rtf his own family to any degree 


dr peeling iorrf Byron, t&S 

of intimacy ; hisaUntfl,Mseottliihi,*#dro 
kept at a distance, and evert Mtf 
had hitherto shared the like ft to. Aftiong 
the admirers who had paid their tribute 
in prose or verse to the nutse of the I'll** 
grim age, I have already mentioned on© 
who asked for an acknowledgement ! rtf 
the receipt of her letter. He had treated 
that letter lightly, and said he wortkl 
not answer it. lie was not able to keep 
his resolution ; and, on finding bis cor- 
respondent to be a fine young wrtman, 
and distinguished lor eccentric notions, 
he became so enraptured, so intoxicated, 
that his time and thoughts were almost 
entirely devoted to reading her letters 
and answering them. C >ne morning he 
wns so absorbed in the composition Of a 
letter to her, that he barely noticed me 
as 1 entered the room. I said, 4 Pray go 
on / and sat down at one side of the 
table at which he was writing, where I 
looked over a newspaper for some time. 
Finding that he did not conclude, 1 
looked at him, and was astonished at the 
complete abstraction of his mind, and at 
the emanation of his sentiments on his 
countenance. He hud a peculiar smile 
on his lips ; his eyes beamed the pleasure 
lie felt from what was passing from bin 
imagination to his paper ; he locked at 
me and then at his writing ; but I am 
persuaded he did not sec me, and that 
the thoughts with which he teemed pre- 
vented his discerning any thing about 
him. T said, 4 I see you are deeply en- 
gaged/ Ilis ear was as little open to 
sound as his eve to vision. I got up ; on 
which he said, * Pray sit/ I answered 
that I would return. This roused him 
a little, and lie said, ‘ I wish you would/ 
1 do not think he knew what passed, or 
observed my quitting him. This scene 
gave me great pain. I began to fear 
that his fame would be dearly bought. 
Previous to the appearance of Ohilde 
Harold s Pilgrimage, his mind had gained 
some important conquests over his senses; 
and 1 also thought he had barred his 
heart against the grosser attacks of the 
passion of vanity. If these u venues of 
destruction to tlie soul were again to be 
thrown open by the publication of the 
poem, it wdtfld nave been better if it had 
never been published. 1 called upon 
him the next day, wheif 1 found him in 
his usual good-humour* # He told me to 
whom he had been wfiting, and said It© 
hoped i never thought him rud% 1 huft 
my usual liberty with him, and horns tty 
warned him against Ids new danger*. 
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bnjtight hito e new lot t*. fitiwaaa 
fafr-feefcd flMtoate boy abfcurtfeeagtof 
thirteen or fourteen yearn* whom one 
rifi^ht have taken for the lady herself. 
HeWtos drifceed in a scarlet hussar jacket 
end pantaloons, trimmed in frofet in 
ittach the same manner, with silver but* 
tons and twisted silver lace, with which 
the narrow slit cufis of his jacket were 
also embroidered. He had light hair 
eurHhg about his face, and held a fea* 
thered fancy hat in his hand, which 
completed tne scenic appearance of this 
urchin Ptodarus. 1 could not but su- 
spect at the time that it was a disguise. 
If so, he never disclosed it to me, and, 
as he had hitherto had no reserve with 
me, the thought vanished with the ob- 
ject of it, and 1 do not precisely recollect 
the mode of his exit. I wished it other- 
wise, but wishing was in vain.' 

While his lordship was thus enlivened 
with general smiles, and seemed to be 
pleased with himself and with all the 
world, he was almost ready to becomes 
courtier. — He was at this time (says his 
friend) ' the wbnder of grey-beards, and 
the show of fashionable parties. At one 
of theBe, he happened to go early when 
there were very few persons assembled ; 
tile regent went in soon after ; lord 
Byron was at some distance from him in 
the room. On being informed who he 
Was, his royal highness sent a gentleman 
to him td desire that he would be pre- 
sented. The presentation of course took 
place ; the regent expressed his admira- 
tion of Chilcte Harold's Pilgrimage, and 
continued a conversation, which so fasci- 
nated the poet, that had it not been for 
an accidental deferring of the next le- 
vee, he bade fair to become a visitor at 
Carlton House, if not a complete cour- 
tier. 

* I called on him on thecnorning for 
which the levee had been appointed, and 
Mtid him in frill dr£w, with jiis fine 
black hair in powder, which byho means 
suited hk countenance. 1 was surprised, 
a# he had not told me that he should go 
to court ; and it seemed to me as if he 
thought It necessary to apdbgize for his 
intention, by hit obSerring^Sitit he could 
not in dAency hut do it, as the regent 
had done mm die honour to say that he 
hoped tip see him soon at Carlton House. 

Contentpt of royalty, and or Ms decided 
junction with the Opposition, hfa had not 
been able to withltatid the powerful 


operation of royal praise, which, how- 
ever, continued to influence him Only Mil 
flattery «f a more congenial kina di- 
verted him from the enjoyment of that 
which tor a moment he wa a disposed to 
receive. The levee had been suddenly 
put off, and he was dressed ; before he 
was informed of the alteration which had 
taken place. It was the first and. the 
last time he was ever so dressed, atleast 
for a British court*? — He soon gave up 
all ideasof courtly attendance, and 'fell 
into the habit of speaking disrespectfully 
of the prince/ 

The poet continued to reside in Eng* 
land for same years after he had thus 
established his fame. He then left Iris 
wife and daughter, and, passing over to 
the continent, never returned to his 
native land.— I trace him personally* 
(says Mr. Dallas) <no farther. 1 con- 
tinued to read his new poems with great 
pleasure, as they appeared, till he pub- 
lished the first two cantos of Don Juan, 
which I read with a sorrow 1 that ad- 
miration could not compensate. His 
rouse, liis British muse, had disdained 
licentiousness and the prurieney of petty 
wits ; but with petty wits he had now 
begun to amalgamate his pure and lofty 
genius. Yet he did not long continue 
to alloy his golden ore with the filthy 
dross of impure metal : whatever errors 
he fell into, whatever sins lie at his 
door, he occasionally burst through his 
impurities, as he proceeded in that won- 
derful and extraordinary medley, in 
which we at once feel the poet and see 
the man: no eulogy will reach hts tow- 
ering height in the former character; 
no eulogy dictated by friendship tod 
merited for claims which truth can avow, 
will, I fear, c over the— I have no word, 

I will use none— that has been {fastened 
upon him in the latter. The fact is, 
that he was, like most men, a mixed cha- 
racter ; and that, on cither side, medio- 
crity was out of his nature/ 


THE riKST DAY - 0* DECEMBER. '< 

, • , ■ * 1 : J' ; ■ 

Never surely was the benignant bK 
fluence of a sunshiny fey more Mtf 
felt than cm the entrance efthe ikst 
month in 18 M; for it certainly inspired 
ril thoce gwfel eteotkn* cfVWMi ifeta r to 
eduew, Which prompt ua to greet ear 
mdMs nttfe m wfeh^fn happy 
new year. It was not clone fee btlraft 
nwcf the «*> the tniU«mnhy«f fee 





•blue sky,- nor the green fields which 
greeted our eyes in consequence of s 
walk tortile extremity of Islington, tbit 
produced a sense of renovated nbpe and 
placid tranquillity. We actually re- 
joiced that we hail entered another 
month ; that we had bidden adieu to the 
4 dark and gloomy November,' which 
had unquestionably terrors and evils so 
far beyond his usual inflictions, that our 
memory cannot afford any parallel to it. 
The numerous fires in London, die far 
more destructive ones at Edinburgh, and 
the terrific ravages of repeated storms, 
gave us an appalling idea, that the two 
most mighty and dreadful elements were 
let loose upon mankind, — that thousands 
of our fqllow-creatureS were involved in 
that severity of distress, which no charity 
could alleviate, no earthly power console, 
anti that the immediate judgements of 
Heaven were abroad on the earth. Day 
after day wc met with accounts of mi- 
sery beyond relief, or of crime beyond 
mercy ; and, although we condemned 
the principle which in a season of such 
suffering seemed to concentrate the gene- 
ral interest on one man, yet we could 
not forbear so to sail with the stream, as 


imdeeWM 

ward to certain rewards ' U ifc 
monfchof Suffering, it is aito.tW tr^ff 
of hone, and, even while ajNMffFI 
to authorise sUch proinuo* nfWfU n* 
Perhaps wo might with ww 
call it the “ month of faith f 
though all the riches of tbo.vogetejfo 
world are locked in the tomb, wc uouty, 
not in due time to witucss their, 
rcction. Beneath the winding-sheet of 
nature, we know that tlic genus of 
flowers and fruits yec survive, and will 
again delight and sustain us. 

In the absence of all external plea* 
surcs, the treasures of the mind expand, 
the affections of the heart hum more 
vividly; and, escaping from the dull 
veil which the fogs of November threw 
over our faculties, wc collect the means 
of social enjoyment, dud defy the evils 
which would impede our Intercourse or 
contract our utility. Thick shoes, warm 
clokes, the fleecy gift of the uncom- 
plaining sheep, and the splendid skin 
which wc have torn from the fiei ee pan- 
ther, are all called to our aid,, and teach 


to look earnestly into those details which 
laid open tile inward movements of a 
spirit long laden with guilt, and now 
softened to repentance. We were ha- 
rassed by anxiety, awake to sympathy, 
and inured to melancholy contemplation ; 
and, although happily we had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with any individual 
sufferer in these awful scenes,* yet we felt 
in a peculiar degree that affliction which 
belongs to our common nature. 

A fine day, promising tranquillity on 
the seas,— an assurance that the fires in 
the northern metropolis were subdued, — 
the remembrance that Mr. Fauntleruy 
was uo mom, and that, in contrast to his 
conduct in robbery, numbers wore in va- 
rious parts contributing to assist their 
fellow-creatures, — combined to convert a 
common incident into an actual feeling 
of relief, and to inspire that buoyancy of 
spirit, which springs to meet pleasure 
from the simplest circumstances, and to 
•ytiew&goktext tints over objects of the 
«IMt trivial diameter, 

< ft it nut, however, certain that, aL- 
ihssyh December may be termed the 
knight of the year, the mdth of dark- 
mm, the reign of chilling frost and 
ckepry snow, is yet a cheerful month? 
Its rilvfinUy is* of a bracing cast, and 
tkit fecial e*fegte« k awakens .solace us 

VOJ. V. 


us, in providing for our own wants, to 
remember those of our poor brethren* 
Never do those wants so touch our hearts 
as when they conic thus ruommcmlcd 
to our sympathies ; and the cold wc arc 
compelled to feel frequently warms our 
hearts with the moil amiable, and en- 
dearing emotions toward the houseless, 
the helpless^ and the hungry. In no 
period of the year is compassion so ac- 
tive, or hospitality so diffusive, as In the 
sharp but spirit-stirring month of De- 
cember. 

It-is true, much of this kindly feeling 
may (and we sincerely hope it dot j) 
spring from those feelings which have 
been long associated with the celebra- 
tion of the great Christian festival, the 
glory of December. Though niuch+of 
the ancMt wassailing, and of the fre- 
quently disgraceful revelry, has passed 
away, and wc no longer* Isold a feast in- 
stituted to honour the memory of our 
divine Master with the ebricty of bac- 
chanalians, ofr the phremues of the mgafii 
saturnalia, yet a eficerfm, grfioftu, tri 
social spirit, is difflised*«iottgst Ua at 
this period. Parents anckohiwfren, Uro* 
them and astern otviikB by advanrfutt 
lift and increasing oonnexiqnfi. moot an 8 
renew the endeanpeatsof earn Sft», the 
uteun of riper y The cheerful song 

1 r 
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and the merry dance, the circle of friends, 
the busy cares of liberal hands and warm 
hearts, arc all afloat. Energies which 
had become torpid by time, or languid 
beneath the pressure of disease and mis- 
fortune, reVive under this genial in- 
fluence ; and the grey-headed grandsire, 
surrounded by his youngest descendants, 
feels as if the weight of the last twenty 
years had vanished at the sight of their 
nuldy faces. The tender buddings of 
young hearts are not less gently facili- 
tated, and the cousins who romped to- 
gether as children some years ago, per- 
ceive in each other the character of manly 
knowlcge and womanly beauty. The 
timid glances of bright though downcast 
eyes, the drawing together of innocent 
hearts, the expansion of intelligent minds 
by open communication and confiding 
sentiment, are more frequently to be 
found in the fireside circles of December 
than in the bowers of May, though it 
has been so long called e the mother of 
love/ 

In fact, whatever situation most opens 
the bosom to the general exercise of vir- 
tuous sympathies, and of those domestic 
sensibilities which are awakened by the 
tics of kindred, the pleasures of friend- 
ship, and especially the glowing devotion 
of social religion (whose sacred fires 
spread with electric force from breast to 
lm ast), will be always found most con- 
ducive to pure love and disinterested af- 
fection. c In such seasons every heart is 
an altar on which some sacrifice is laid. 
The old renew their vows, the young 
presume to offer them ; the busy forget 
their cares, the unhappy their sorrows ; 
ambition is content with ease, and ava- 
rice willing to be bounteous. The most 
laborious obtain some respite, the poor- 
est some assistance ; and nature herself, 
from the clouds and tempests of her 
wintry throne, sometimes casts forth an 
eye of azure light, as if rejoicing in the 
happiness, or grateful for the consolations 
of ner children. 

B — . 


HOPE OT PASSING THE CHRISTMAS WEEK 
ABOVE NINETY YEARS AGO. 

C* 

My house (hays a correspondent of 
Read’s Weekly, Journal, Jan. 6, 1731), 
is directly opposite to a great church; 
kind itowas with much pleasure I ob- 
served from my window, last Christmas 
day, the numerous foor that waited at 


the doors very liberally relieved; but 
my joy was soon over ; for no sooner 
were the charitable congregation dis- 
persed, than these wretches, who before 
appeared the very pictures of misery, 
forgot their cant, and fell to quarrelling 
about the dividend: oaths and curses 
flew about amongst them very plenti- 
fully, and passion grew so high, that 
they fell hard upon one another’s faults. 
In short, I learned from their own mouths 
that they were all impostors, both men and 
women ; and that, amongst their whole 
number, which was very large, there 
was not one object of charity. When 
they had tired themselves with scolding, 
they very lovingly adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring brandy shop, from whence they 
returned in a condition neither fit for me 
to describe nor you to hear. 

The next day I met with another 
wonder ; for, by that time I was up, my 
servants could do nothing hut run to the 
door. 1 nquiring the meaning, I was an- 
swered, the people were come for their 
Christmas-box : this war. logic to me; 
but 1 found at last, that, because I had 
laid out a great deal of ready money 
witli my brewer, baker, and other trades- 
men, they kindly thought it my duty to 
present their servants with some money 
for the favour of having their goods. 
This provoked me a little ; but, being 
told it was the custom, 1 complied. 
These were followed by the watchmen, 
beadles, dustmen, and an innumerable 
tribe ; but what vexed l ie the most was 
the clerk, who lias an extraordinary 
place, and makes as good an appearance 
as most trad(.sm< n in the parish ; to sec 
him come a-boxing, alias begging. I 
thought it was intolerable ; however, 
I found it was the custom too; so 1 
gave him half-a-crown ; as I was like- 
wise obliged to do to the bellman, for 
breaking my rest for many nights to- 
gether. 

Having talked this matter over with 
a friend, he promised to carry me where 
1 might see uiegaod effects of this giving 
hox-?nowy. In the evening, away we 
went to a neighbouring alehouse, where 
abundance of these gentry were assem- 
bled round a stately piece of roast beef, 
and as large a plum pudding. When 
the drink and brandy began to work, 
they fell to reckoning of their several 
gains that day : one was called a stingy 
dog for giving but sixpence; another 
called an extravagant fool for giving 
half-a-crown, which perhaps lie might 
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want before the year was out : so I found 
these pood people were never to bo 
pleased. Some of ill cm were got to cards 
by themselves, which soon produced a 
quarrel and broken heads. In the in-* 
tcrim, came in some of their wives, who 
roundly abused the people for having 
given them money; adding, that, in- 
stead of doing good, it ruined their fa- 
milies, and set them in a road of drinking 
and gaming, which never ceased, till not 
only their gifts, but their wages, were 
gone. One good woman said, if people 
had a mind to give charity, they should 
send it home to their families. 1 was 
very much of her opinion ; but, being 
tired with the noise, we left them to 
agree as they could. 

My friend next carried me to the up- 
per end of Piccadilly, where, one pair of 
stairs over a stable, wc found near a hun- 
dred people of both sexes, some masked, 
others not, a great part of which were 
dancing to the music of two sorry fiddles. 
It is impossible to describe this medley 
of mortals fully ; however, I will do it 
as well as I can. There were footmen, 
servant-maids, butchers, apprentices, 
oyster and orange-women, common pro- 
stitutes, and sharpers, which appeared 
to be the best of the company. This 
horrid place seemed to me a complete 
nursery for the gallows. My friend in- 
formed me, it was called a threepenny 
hop ; and while we were talking, to my 
great satisfaction, by order of the West- 
minster justices, to their immortal honor , 
entered the constables and their assist- 
ants, who carried off all the company 
that was left ; and, had not my friend 
been known to them, wc might have 
paid dear for our curiosity. 

1 believe I have almost tired you, as 
well as myself, with an account of the 
lower sort of diversions. 1 come next 
to expatiate on the entertainment and 
good cheer I met with in the city, 
whither my friend carried me to dinner 
these holy days. It was the house of 
an eminent and worthy merchant ; and 
though, sir, 1 have been accustomed, in 
my own county, to what may very well 
he called good house-keeping, yet, I 
assure you, I should have taken this 
dinner to have been provided for a whole 
parish, rather than about a dozen gentle- 
men. It is impossible for me to give 
you half our bill of fare ; so you roust be 
content to know that we had turkeys, 
geese, capons, puddings of a dozen sorts, 
more than l had ever seen in my K& ; 


besides brawn, roast beef, and piapy 
things of which I know put the names,; 
minced-pies in abuudanety and a tniug 
they call plum-pottage, which may ,UC 
good, for aught I know, though it screws 
to me to have fifty different tastes. Quip 
wines were of the best, as were all tb$ 
rest of our liquors ; in short, tlte ,god of 
plenty seemed to reign here : aim, to 
make every thing perfect, our company 
was polite, and every way agreeable; 
nothing but mirth and loyal healths 
went round. 


LASTING 1 Alt HUSSIONS, 

a Novel, by Joanna Carey . 3 vols. 

Ito m antic stories, which overstep the 
modesty of nature, and exhibit false or 
extravagant views of life, are frequently 
sought witli avidity, and perused with 
pleasure; yet we are of opinion, that the 
most desirable work of fiction is that 
which closely adheres to nature, details 
probable incidents, and represents such 
characters as occasionally appear in the 
world. We do not mean that a writer 
ought to he applauded who dwells upon 
the most trivial circumstances of ordinary 
life, gives insipid and frivolous dialogues, 
minutely characterizes insignificant per- 
sons, and sinks into uninteresting tame- 
ness ; for such an author would be un- 
worthy of approbation, or even of notice : 
— we only protest against the wildness 
of unrestrained funcy, and the indul- 
gence of a taste for whatever is impro- 
bable, grotesque, or outre. 

YVeare pleased to find that Mrs. Carey 
is more desirous of gratifying the com- 
mon sense of her readers, than of ex- 
citing their wonder by the visions of ro- 
mance. She presents us with a pleasiug 
narrative, diversified with appropriate 
conversations, and conducted with regu- 
larity and coherence : her characters are 
well drawn, and properly discriminated ; 
and some of her scenes are interesting 
and impressive. 

The following extract will afford a 
favorable specimen of her manner of 
writing, and her skill in ftortrait-j taint i ng. 
Her style, We may presume, has received 
some touches from her husband's pen ; 
but of the characteristi(*lelineation* she 
may probably claim thc # whole merit. 

‘ The dinner-party amqsUal of the 
following persons — Sir William Cimwi^ 
and his lady, witli thqir sop and (laugh tv r 
—^Stella's lover, Mr. YVil more— and Dr. 
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JfoUowy, a humane audakii foil physician, 
wfoo prescribed fat the real and fancied 
maladies of all the respectable families 
and individuals in that vicinity. There 
mate likewise Mr. BelviUe, a sarcastic, 
but 1 good-liutnoured old bachelor— and 
his nephew Mr. Simily, who fancied 
himself a poet/ and who had written some 
tolerable (or, as his uncle said, intoler- 
able) verses in praise of Mr. Askew’s 
youngest daughter, the (to use the young 
gentleman's own phraseology) * lovely, 
soul-melting Caroline.* 

‘ Sir William Conway was one of those 
characters who may be found in all 
companies— distinguished by no shining 
virtues — remarkable for no extraordin ary 
vices. To his lady (whom he had mar- 
ried to please his father) he was uni- 
formly complaisant ; and to his children 
(of whom he was remarkably fond) lie 
had ever been kind and indulgent. His 
tenants, while they punctually paid their 
rent, found him a good-natured and ac- 
commodating landlord; and his servants, 
while they cheerfully obeyed bis com- 
mands, a quiet and not unreasonable 
master. 

4 In discharging his bills, sir William 
was extremely punctual, and particu- 
larly exact; so that, among his numerous 
tradespeople, not one could be found 
who recollected even a solitary instance 
in which he had failed to pay or to exact 
even the odd farthing. He loved good 
eating, said prided himself upon giving 
the best dinners and the best wines of 
* any gentleman in the neighbourhood. 
And his lady (who, like a good wife, had 
prudently studied the taste of her hus- 
band) would condescend to go into the 
kitchen herself, and give the necessary 
directions for preparing those dishes 
which she knew he particularly liked. 

‘ It happened, however, a little un- 
fortunately — considering the sphere in 
which fortune had destined her ladyship 
to move — that this attention to the taste 
of her husband had tended in no small 
degree to vitiate her own . Her f requen t 
visits to the kitchen had led her into the 
habit of observing the commissions and 
omissions of its inmates : and the faults 
of servants, thus impressed 1 upon her 
mind, wfcre repeated in all companies, 
to the annoyance of some, and to the in- 
finite amusement of others. 

‘ With an understanding even below 
fciediocrity, lady Conway— whose edu- 
cation had been confined— often lamented 
that the present system of teaching so 


many accomplishments left no time for 
a young lady to learn wliat was, in her 
opinion, of more utility than all the ac- 
complishments and all the sciences put 
together — the regulation and manage- 
ment of a family — which she had herself 
learned in early life, and particularly at- 
tended to ever since. 

* In her youth, lady Conway had (as 
she assured her daughter) been herself 
extremely beautiful. And, though sir 
William— whose memory (she saidi 
was had — had entirely forgotten tlial 
beauty of which no vestige now remained , 
miss Conway was disposed to give full 
credence to her mother's assertion, as she 
had been told again and again that slic 
was herself the ‘ very picture’ of what 
that mother had been at her age. 

4 Thus early taught to consider, her- 
self a beauty, miss Conway — whose 
mind was weak and uninformed — was 
now, at the age of eighteen, vain, con- 
ceited, and ridiculous in the extreme. 
And, although her personal or sterling 
charms (for sir William had promised 
to give her a large portion on tier mar- 
riage) had procured her offers from men 
of good estates, she had declared her re- 
solution not to marry a commoner, but 
to reserve herself and her fortune for 
some titled lover, who would make her a 
duchess or a countess at hast. As yet, 
however, no suitor of that description 
had owned 4 the triumph of her eyes ;* 
and she therefore looked forward with 
eagerness to the ensuing winter, when 
her father had promised that she should 
be introduced to the Beau Monde . And 
she no sooner heard that Emma was re- 
cently arrived from the metropolis, than 
she determined to obtain from her every 
possible information concerning fashion- 
able company, fashionable amusements, 
and fashionable dress. To be sure, her 
brother — a captain in the guards, who, 
though last mentioned of the family, 
was by no means least in his own esti- 
mation — could haye given her much in- 
formation on those important tonics. 
But then , 4 he,' as she said, * was so long 
drawling every thing out, and was besides 
m fond of quizzing people, that it was 
impossible to know when he was speak- 
ing the truth/ 

4 Nature had done much for captain 
Conway: hut, ungrateful for her fa- 
vours, nehad suffered Fashion to usurp 
her place. At the shrine of that fickle 
goddess, he had vowed implicit obedi- 
ence t ami he neither spoke* looked, nor 
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moved, but at her command. Costume 
the most extravagant, and preposterous 
disfigured his manly form; affectation 
the most absurd and disgusting obscured 
the lustre of an understanding naturally 
good; the virtues of a generous and 
feeling heart were concealed beneath the 
semblance of listless indifference, or 
apathetic insensibility: and, in short, 
ine captain was one of those unnatural 
characters who have, at different periods, 
been known by different and numerous 
appellations — in modern fashionable 
circles ycleped an Exquisite ; and in- 
deed, at times, even among exquisites, 
he was thought to be exquisitely ridi- 
culous. If his mother had possessed those 
qualities which give weight to the opi- 
nions, and persuasion to the tongue, he 
might have been a very different cha- 
racter. — It is from woman, that man, 
the lord of the creation, receives his first 
impressions. 

He cons his mumi’ring task beneath her care, 
And lisps, with holy look, his ev’ning prayer. 

And those who have watched the dawn 
of reason on the infant mind need not 
to be told how much may depend upon 
the precepts, and even casual remarks, 
of those to whom they have been ac- 
customed to look up with respect and 
veneration. * My mama says so and 
so/ and, ‘ My mama will be very angry, 
if I do this or that/ say the little 
prattlers, as soon as they can lisp their 
ideas. And happy indeed is the child, 
whose mother, at this period, is fully 
acquainted with her own influence, and 
use* that influence tenderly arid wisely. 

‘ Unfortunately, however, for the 
captain and his Bister, lady Conway had 
been too ignorant to form the minds or 
manners of her children, and too con- 
ceited to be at all conscious of her own 
deficiencies. Such common-place instruc- 
tion as she had herself received, she 
imagined quite sufficient; and that (to 
do her justice") she freely imparted. 
Concerning their external appearance 
she had ever been particularly solicitous : 
ahd, as the captain had been a handsome 
child, she had prided herself not a little 
<m that circumstance ; and, lest strangers 
should not obtain a full view of his face, 
she had early instructed him, in all 
company, and on all occasions, ' to hold 
up his head; and behave like a gentle- 
man/ 

* * Behave like a gentleman * — Had 
the child called upon liis mother to ex- 


plain that phrase, she would probtibty 
nave been quite at a kwte. Certain ilia, 
that she never entcredintoahy eKbiaufc- 
tion on the subject; and the child (for 
aught she knew to thd contrary} might 
have conceived that to behato likS’i 
entleman was, simply, to hold up his 
ead; and, in truth, he seemed to harm 
remembered that part of her ihstruo- 
tions : he certainly held uf hit head ; Air 
the whale-bone, that encircled his neck, 
would not suffer him to bend it/ 


THE HOUSEKEEIER’S LEDGER, 

by William Kitchener, M.Z), 

Jp Dr. Kitchener had lived in ancient 
Greece, lie would have been numbered 
among the benefactors of mankind, and 
a statue, even in his lifetime, would pro- 
bably have been erected to his honor. 
He is professionally a physician, ami, 
in that capacity, may be supposed to 
possess the art or capability of ‘ pro- 
longing life/ he may also he said to 
‘ gladden life/ by instructing persons in 
the principles and practice of* music. 
He, at the same time, contributes to the 
invigoration and support of life, by re- 
commending wholesome food, and ill- 
forming cooks of their duty ; and, by a 
sudden transition, he passes from gas- 
tronomy to astronomy , and devises 
schemes for flie improvement of tele- 
scopes. These, assuredly, are strong 
claims to public favor and gratitude; 
and he now strengthens those claims by 
enforcing the advice of Shenstoue ; 

‘ Let thine eye descend 

To trace, with patient industry, the page 

Of income and expense' 

No one, he says, ought to live beyond 
his income ; ana it is not sufficient, be 
thinks, to live barely within it, but it is 
expedient to reserve two- fifths— one- fifth 
for the future benefit of the family, and 
the other as an annual surplus for un- 
expected contingencies. This is good 
advice; but it is very frequently im- 
practicable. There are thousands of 
persons, who, without being reckoned 
among the poor, cannot without the 
danger of absolute famine, or the incon- 
venience of serious privations, reserve 1 
even onc-fifth of their income. How, 
for instance, can those'who have large fa 
milics, and only 200/. per annum 9 reservt- 
a fifth (or forty pounds), when the dif- 
ficulty of subsisting in comfort is con- 
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ridered ? Such housekeepers have an 
immediate occasion for every shilling 
that they c$n command. Each may 
say, 4 J will save a fifth, or more, if I 
can; but how is it possible in my 
circumstances? — like the poor patient, 
who, when he was desired by a medical 
man to take wine as a cordial, asked 
how he was to procure it. 

The doctor’s directions are very cir- 
cumstantial and minute. He says, ‘ To 
keep a scrupulously exact account of 
payments and of receipts can alone 
enable you so to regulate your plan of 
expenditure, that it will admit occa- 
sional indulgence without imprudent 
extravagance. 

e Bet down the smallest sum : e Take 
care of the pence ; the pounds will take 
care of themselves.’ A penny a day is 
half-a-crown a month, and above thirty 
shillings a year. 

6 Who spends more than he should, 

Shall not liavc to spend when lie would/ 

c Not only limit your expenses to 
pounds and shillings, but ever bear in 
mind the old favorite- and fortune- 
saving maxim of frugal house-wives : 

4 One penny sav’d is two-pence clear : 

A pin a day ’s a groat a year/ 

f Don’t let fools laugh you out of your 
economy. 

4 Many a little makes a mickle/ 

Leave to them their jest, and keep you 
your money. 

4 Keep within compass and you shall he sure 
To avoid many evils which others endure/ 

There are two questions which the 
Cook’s Oracle advises every economist 
always to ask before he makes any pur- 
chase : 

4 Ts this actually wanted,? 

Can we do without it ?* 

4 Beware of *tis hitls' • 

4 There are very few of my readers, 
who, if they please to reflect on their 
past lives, will not find that, if they had 
saved all those little sums, which they 
have spent unnecessarily, their circum- 
stances lyould be very different from 
what thcy.aie.l 


* 1 his strange jwgon may be explained by 
Staying tjiat it refers to the excuses frequently 
made for spending money idly—* it is bat a 
trifle*— 1 it is but a shjjling/ 


Beside the ledger itself, which is ar- 
ranged so as to comprehend every article 
of expenditure that can he conceived, 
and in addition to the comments of the 
harried doctor upon imprudent house- 
keeping, and his strong recommenda- 
tion of strict economy, we have Tom 
Thrifty’s Essay on the Pleasures of 
Early Rising, a scheme for an Early- 
hour Company, and proverbial maxims, 
tending to inculcate industry, integrity, 
and benevolence. So fervent is the zeal 
of our worthy reformer, and so versatile 
are his talents, that he infill, in all pro- 
bability, soon encroach on the province 
of the divine, and, in his elegant style 
and refined manner, impress on a negli- 
gent world the great truths of religion. 


a sight of horror; on, tub lain 

A Nil TUB GUILLOTINE. 

The German Student is one of the 
best stories among the Tales of a Tra- 
veller. The author has given a bold 
sketch of the fanciful spirit of a young 
German enthusiast, bewildered by vi- 
sionary conceptions, and irresistibly ar- 
dent in the pursuit of his object. The 
student is supposed to lie tormented by 
the idea of an evil genius, constantly 
watching him, and, like Satan, seeking 
his ruin. But it is unnecessary to dwell 
on this story, as wc gave the substance 
of it on a former occasion *. Wc only 
now refer to it, because the horrible en- 
gine of revolutionary murder, and tlie 
shadowy form cowering under it, seemed 
to one of our designers to be a striking 
subject for his pencil. The engraver, 
wp may add, has done justice to the de- 
sign, and this illustration of an admired 
tale cannot fail to please the amateurs 
of art. 


urania's mirror, or a view of the 

HEAVENS, ON A PLAN PERFECTLY 

Original j accompanied «y a spin's 

FA MILT All TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

A young lady, who is attached to the 
study of astronomy, because she regards 
it, as a sublime and .delightful science, 
has devised a plan for facilitating its ac- 
quisition. She has framed thirty-two 
large cards, on which are represented all 


* Sec the 48‘ltli page of this voluimv 
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the constellations visible in our hemi- puted at about 090 miles, its 
sphere, with the old figures,— the archer, ference about 2,700,000 miles, andH* 
bear, dragon, scorpion, &c. Each cahl bulk upwards of a million of titttMi 
contains one or more of those remarks- greater than that of the earth. It re* 
ble divisions which ancient astronomers volves upon its axis from east to west 
framed to assist the memory, and enable once in about twenty-five days, the axis 
them to describe depositions of die stars, being inclined to the ecliptic somewhat 
Thus marked out for more distinct elu- less than 234 degrees. It has also a pc- 
cidation, the new plan is completed by riodical motion, in nearly a circular 41* 
perforating every star in the constella- rection, round the commou centre of all 
tion, in proportion to its relative raagni- the planetary motions, 
tude, and in its actual place ; and, by e The sun was long believed to be ait 
holding up the card to the light, you immense globe of fire ; but modem phi- 
perceive at once the entire form, the pre- losonhers are of opinion that, like tho 
cise situation and character of each. The earth, it is a cold, opaque, habitable 
contrivance is ingenious, and the designs globe, yet is surrounded widi a Imm- 
ure neatly executed. nous phosphoric atmosphere, which dil- 

Mr. A, spin’s treatise is a proper com- fuses light through the whole solar sy- 
panion for the Mirror, as it affords a stem, ^nd, by uniting with the inflam- 
good view of the solar system, according triable matter contained in the earth and 
to the latest discoveries. Ilis account other planets, it becomes also the source 
of the sun is as follows: of heat, though without such union it 

4 'fhe sun, the glory of our system, re mains cold. Ilencc per|X'tiud ire and 
and the agent, by which the great Creator snow arc found upon the summits of 
dispenst slight and heat to the surround- our highest mountains, which, rising 
ing planets, was, in the infancy of astro- above the clouds, are continually exposed 
nomy, reckoned among the planets ; but to the sun’s rays ; but, for want of suf- 
it is now numbered among the fixed Orient caloric in themselves, they do not 
stars. It appears, indeed, bright and elicit heat. Dr. llerschel has shown tly*t 
large in comparison with them ; hut this the lucid matter of the sun exists in tho 
is only because we are so much nearer to manner of* luminous clouds, swimming 
it; for a spectator, placed as near to any in its transparent atmosphere, and lie 
star as we are to the sun, would see a considers that there are two different re- 
body as large and bright in that star as gions of solar clouds, the lower of which 
the sun appears to us ; while the sun, consists of clouds less bright than those 
on tin* contrary, viewed from the same which compose the upper stratfim. Tho 
distance that the nearest fixed star ; s to removal or opening of these clouds, he 
us, would assume the appearance of a supposes, exhibits the opaque globe of 
star, and its attendant planets would be the sun to our view T , and Innee 
invisible. Although we thus speak of those dark spots which from linn? to 
the nearness of the sun to the earth, it time arc visible upon his disc. The 
must he kept in mind that the expression bright spots he supposes to be oaus< d by 
is used only in a relative sense ; for its a decomposition of the transparent and 
distance from the earth amounts in elastic fluids by which the sun is sur- 
round numbers to about 95 millions of rounded, and lucid appearances are thus 
miles; and a cannon-ball, moving at the formed of various degrees of intensity, 
rate of about eight miles in a minute, By observations of these spots, thc reio- 
would be upwards of twenty- two years lu tion of the sun upon its own axis has 
in traversing the intervening space. In been ascertained. 

this respect, therefore, the sun is at a 4 Besides the solar spots, the zodiacal 
very great distance from the earth; but, light is a singular phenomenon which 
when it is known that the distance of accompanies the sun. It begins to he 
the nearest fixed star is eighty thousand visible a little before sunrise, appearing 
times that of the sun, and that a cannon- at first like a faint whitish zone of light, 
ball, moving at the rate already sup- somewhat resembling ihe galaxy or 
posed, would not pass thence to the earth milky way, with jts bordgrs ill-defined, 
in less than 523,211 years, the sun may and scarcely to be d^thiguished from 
well he said to be comparatively near . the twilight, which is seen commencing 
The figure of the sun is that of a sphe- near the horizon. It is then only% little 
roid, higher under the equator than elevated, and its figure agrees with that 
about the poles. Its diameter it com- of a spheroid seen in profile. As it riser? 
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slifami; the<> horizon, it * bmomte? bidder 
iftjlA J lc^r»r*!ito a certain £oiat ; after 
wJbicH tteiapproeoh of ;day renders 4t 
gtaduilty ItaMppaiwnt, till it becomes 
(quite invisible. . Thi* phenomenon 'is 
usually attributed to atmospheric re- 
fktuttieiu' 1 . 

* 4 (While wereflect on these high topics, 
and con template* scene of which grandeur 
and* immensity form the moBt striking 
features, we are lost in admiration ; and, 
if iwe cannot with our finite minds fully 
comprehend the subject, we may at least 
‘ wonder and adore.* 


housekeepers in great houses. 

It has been said, and with partial if 
not complete truth, 1 that, in the present 
adyanced state of society, little distinc- 
tion of character is found ; that all are 
educated, all to a certain degree in- 
formed ; that the raciness of that origi- 
nality, for which the English were once 
so remarkable, is merged in general pro- 
priety and common-plaoe decorousness 
of manners ; that vulgarity is rare, pro- 
vincial distinctions of dialect or custom 
arc fading every day, and the peasant so 
treads on the heels of the courtier, that 
politenoss may soon be expected from 
jjlough-boys, and grammatical accuracy 
from parish-clerks. 

Yet surely the race of housekeepers, 
though vqry much altered from those of 
yore, retain specific characteristics even 
now, andcontinufc to enjoy and even in- 
crease that power and importance which 
either constitutes or attaches to their 
office. Kings and queens, generals and 
admirals, prime ministers, and privy- 
counsellors, theatrical heroes and he- 
roines, mistresses of robes to queens and 
of boarding-schools for young ladies, and 
beauties, whether of courtc or cottages, 
arc unquestionably all very great people 
in their way. They can make others 
admire, court, fear, and obey them ; but 
what comparative power can any of them 
assume or enjoy, with the head of a 
great house in a great country establish- 
ment? 

That this great person is the house- 
keeper admits no possible doubt; for 
those secondary stars, the house-steward 
and my lord’s valet, always concede such 
rights to her, the more readily when one 
‘of them happens tp be her Itusbaud, 
who, on tliis single occasion* never deem# 
himself Ins wife’s lkgoiortl. As to the 
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nominal heads of the house, it is gene- 
rally evident that they are rather con- 
venient appendages for swelling her state, 
than persons who share. her privileges, 
or encroach on her dignity. The greatest 
use we have been able to find in the 
master, or the gilded man of straw, is 
the power of drawing company to the 
mansion, and of adding, to other insignia 
of greatness, that air of diplomacy, and 
that assumption of secret-keeping, which 
increase the magnificent burthen of a 
mind so deeply-freighted Is that of the 
old housekeeper. 

We remember, in very early life, to 
have seen as fine a specimen of this 
species at Chatsworth, as that palace of 
the Peak could ever boast amid its ex- 
quisite varieties of attraction. The di- 
stinguished person to whom I allude was 
then on the verge of fifty, but with an 
eye so bright, that wc much question 
whether it had not as keen a vision as 
that of the duke of Wellington himself. 

It told us immediately, that so conse- 
quential a guide would only accept gold, 
and that was a very changing property in 
a schoolboy’s pockets. We seem to feel 
the very action of that scrutinizing glance 
even at the present moment. The dread 
of being in some manner exposed to 
shame before the family of cousins whom 
wc accompanied, and the sudden dejec- 
tion which put to flight all sense of 
pleasure from the novelty and magnifi- 
cence of the scene, are not yet forgotten. 
Very heavy were our steps as we ascended 
the grand staircase, gazing at the mighty 
width of a brown satin gown, covering a 
deep-blue quilted petticoat of the same 
costly material, worn by this important 
personage, every rustle of which seemed 
to denote her contempt for the party;* 
and never shall We forget the sens# of 
relief winch wc experienced, when the 
good-natured uncle, who had unwisely, 
suffered us to set out without him, sud- 
denly made his appearance, removed all, 
our responsibility, and diffused a gleam 
of sunshine over our hearts and the 
of tire housekeeper. So far as 1 can few 
collect) there was very little of the; 
3M al aprop vocab ulary in tbiaslahd ydninf ^ # 
and when my uncle, a Derby sh ire ’squire^ 
began to unlock the . stores of her istop 
mory, by allowing the dfefj#iency;ef huh 
own, she was a .perfect W 

the chronology of all the Gavwtym** 
and their collateral branches tfnnt;*ov0ft 
had. existed; and ter \ 'Maty ) 
of Scotland, when given in tfcc.iwary 
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bed-room of that beautiful princess, ao 
far diminished the distance, between us 
and that unfortunate lady, as to .give us 
the most lively sympathy for her days 
of captivity. In fact, we had all begun 
to like the housekeeper before we parted 
from her { and she has ever since existed 
in our recollection as a person who as- 
sociated the awful and the useful in cha- 
racter, with a fair portion of the agree- 
able* % 

I have only been enabled from personal 
observation to trace, the progress of one 
nobleman's housekeeper; and although 
she has in her nay been considered very 
pretty and ‘ mighty genteel/ 1 confess 
she is not equal to ray first specimen, 
being not half so large, half so grand, nor 
gifted with that impressive eye which 
seemed to be formed for command. 

Sally Cranford, the daughter of a 
Y orkshire fanner, an acute, careful, smart 
lass, was pitched upon by a knowing 
aunt who had seen the world aB the only 
one in her father’s numerous household 
who was worthy of the honor of travel- 
ing to the southward to seek her fortune. 
She had blue eyes, light hair, a very 
fair skin, and withal a very bashful look ; 
and a careless observer might have con- 
cluded her more likely to lose what she 
had than to gain what she wanted : but 
the aunt was in the right: she knew that 
there was in Sally much of all for which 
her county is proverbial, mingled with 
her simplicity. She was a Yorkist in 
her shrewdness— a Yorkist too in her ho- 
nesty ; she knew on which side to butter 
her bread, and also how she ought to 
deal with that of her employers. She 
was therefore placed as under nursery- 
maid in a noble family with safety at 
eighteen, and soon evinced much tact 
for her situation, which was one of ex- 
traordinary difficulty. Not only had she 
aiming lord to nurse, but another young 
lofcd to please, whilst her superior en- 
jbyed the ease and pleasure suited toner 
dignity : she was also bound 'to avoid dis- 
gusting the* noble mother by her pro- 
vincialisms of language ana dress, or 
(whatwas much more difficult) ebann- 
ing f 4he marquis their father by her 
pTOtqrfaoe and its novelty. The mar- 
qUto Was otoe of those who are not satis- 
nsd 46th what ‘they possess ; for instance, 
htogfeforrodotber females to the very 
levi ty womdh Whom he had adored u»- 
tfl/ 'tt & feeasfto'hifl wife: and as she 
(tfbdfeftesdft humble life) was not in* 
\ * 


««;* 

dined to bo gidteful to rtfcise whutrak 
out of her bands tbs trouble* sf ptraUng 

fort arose in the touseba^ 

more changes took place than mo WSttm 

in great bouses. .«** * 

Sally soon perceived that them Wtoto 
also circumstances in this, which she had 
certainly never dreamed of aa be l o n g ing 
to such establishments. With muon of 
the state that is inevitable to rank, them 
was the poverty which arose alike from 
narrow income and (on the nobleman** 
part) from improper expenditure. Site 
had been an (economist from necessity 
at home, and had really a taste for 
saving, which, aided by much native 
ingenuity, she began to exercise on all 
within her reach so meritoriously, mo- 
destly, and yet firmly, that at length the 
well-made and well-mended frocks of 
her nurseling attracted notice in what 
she would call ' tire projier place/ In 
less than two years she was at the head 
of the nursery, then lady's maid, and 
finally housekeeper under the age of five 
and twenty years. 

Sally loved power, and so far all was 
well with her ; for at this period she was 
not only ruler of all below, but in a great 
measure of all above her. The children 
loved and feared her ; and the mistress 
of (he house was anxious to preserve so 
excellent a manager, and also to prevent 
the disclosure of those ‘ secrets of the 
prison-house/ which propriety, not less 
than pride, taught her to conceal. Her 
noble master was yet more under the ne- 
cessity of keeping well with Cranford. 
His conscience and his creditors, his in- 
terest at all times, and his intentions in 
past times, subdued the desire of resist- 
ing petty encroachments or even occa- 
sional rebukes, and the housekeeper 
reigned paramount. 

But alas Ibever had queen a poorer so- 
vereignty. So for was the notable ami 
indefatigable Cranford (who was de- 
nounced from the dining-room to "the 
piggery for her stinginess) from feather- 
ing her own nest, tnat it was with die 
utmost difficulty she. could make the 
nest tenable for its higher inhabitants, 
who, after expending all they fould bor- 
row in the embellishments of show* 
grounds, took advantage of the pegee 
to seek restoratives to, their exhausted 
finances on the plains of Piedmont, and 
left the trusty Cranford to starve fo state, 
until the duke'* death should call them 
4q 
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to*he enjoymenfcnf wealth lengenvied, 
ftttd the exhibition of black that would 
be any thing but mourning. 

' Mow she lived, liow she starved, with 
what adroitness die managed the scanty 
resources on which there were many de- 
pendents who must be fed, and some 
who would be paid, might, if properly 
delineated, serve for a lesson to some 
future minister, when at the close of a 
long war he finds the treasury empty, the 
people clamorous, and the opposition ex- 
ulting in his distress. Not that his per- 
plexity could equal hers ; for alas ! every 
one seemed to be in opposition to the un- 
fortunate housekeeper, whose manage- 
ment was decried with the violence due 
to a peculator and the contempt awak- 
ened by a miser. Such was the detrac- 
tion leveled at her character, the dis- 
gust manifested to her person and her 
conduct, that, amidst the extreme dif- 
ficulties of her situation, her spirits must 
have sunk entirely, if the sense of her 
own ability and her consequent import- 
ance had not sustained her. People 
may say what they will against the union 
of pride and poverty ; but really to us 
ths- match seems very suitable ; for the 
husband sustains the wife in a very pro- 
per style for persons in their circum- 
stances. 

' If it he the glory of other housekeep- 
ers to be looked up to by many eyes, to 
feed mimy^mouths, to arrange great hos- 
pitalities, and provide exquisite luxu- 
ries, — to preside Over numerous subjects, 
f control various tempers, diffuse exten- 
sive charities, and conduct a wide yet 
not extravagant expenditure,— to keep 
all persons and all things in their places, 
— teach obedience by example, and en- 
force it by command, — Mrs. Sarah Cran- 
ford had her glory also. It was hers to 
calculate to a cabbage the consumption 
of her went- besieged Capitol^ to consider 
the age, constitution, nature, and tempe- 
rament of every livirtg thing around lier, 
and go ‘ to gi verts meat in due season, 'that 
the smallest ratio might serve, yet never 
so to pinch as that the honor of the 
house might be injured ; a point which 
she held so sacred, that, the thinner 
she grew, jthe more stately she walked, 
and in proportion as her unrenewed 
wardrobe declined in value, she became 
the more delicately neat in her clothing. 
i Her self-satisfaction during this me- 
lancholf period had two points of con- 
solation : one was the steady affection 
of an affianced lover, &ho, as well ns her- 


self, hkd for fifteen year** patiently 
awaited the day when their wages shew 
be paid and their services rewarded.; tfte 
other, that the late king hadunce break* 
fasted at the house, approvedeyery thing, 
and even eaten a slice of cold beef, which 
she cut for him with her own, band* 
Many may think that the steady love 
and the long letters of Mr. Walter were 
the better of the twp consolation*:, but 
they are people who Jiave never been 
near kings, and have not so proceeded 
in life as to jump from farmyard 
drudgery to being the c dear, good 
creature’ with a noble mistress, toward 
whom not only the self-love of vanity, 
but a much better feeling, unquestion- 
ably drew the heart of our heroine. 
Happy was she, when, in the midst o t 
many enquirers on the subject of sup- 
plies, * the dear, good old king/ and the 
slice of beef, the manner in which his 
majesty handled his knife and broke his 
bread, rose to her mind, and flowed from 
her lips; it seemed to be beef ' and bread 
to her, and the recollection 'gave flavor 
to the potation 6he denominated tea, 
and substance to the aerial wafers called, 
par excellence, ‘.her own light cakes/ 
How fully were her few visitants aware 
of the justice of the appellation I 

The time at last came, when the duke 
died of old age. The family then re- 
turned, and the great show-house suc- 
ceeded to the little show-house, when 
Mrs. Cranford became Mrs. Walter 
Weatherall, and presided at the head of 
the longest second table in the kingdom. 
Women have a happy facility of change 
in their characters ; and it was really 
astonishing to see with what ease the 
bride sliced into her new name, her 
great chair, rich silk dresses, and Jaced 
linen. Unquestionably she, must have 
cast f a longing, lingering eye’ over the 
dishes which disappeared as by magic, 
under the hands of her new suhjecjg, 
and from habit trembled fpr the 
of the morrow ; but she made J 
rich amends for the mortificatityi c 
mitting to these depredations by 
increased importance with the 
powers. Her priyate oommynic 
with ‘ certain persons/ her ppwb* ,u_ 

* procuring audiences/ hex sn*iet 
the settlement of the younrar 
especially those whom s&& j J * 
hi own children, undoubted 
for wasting health and almost ! 
and solicitude, — for .< wimatytaty ^lofgw 
and the pressure of actual ?1<1 
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Oitethingis at leret certain, that her 
thin spare form and darcs-worri* though 
care-ootlcealing, visage, from which the 
graces of early life were prematurely ba- 
nned, arc now acquiring rotundity and 
itestinhiftg youth, and that she has ceased 
td recommend water as the only whole- 
some beverage, or decry strong tea as a 
vegetable poison. Having no longer any 
trouble, excepting that of general con- 
trol over the * officers of the month,' in 
sadi an extensive establishment, she ge- 
nerally suffers those affairs to proceed 
according to precedent, affects to take all 
things with ease, as one accustomed to 
abundance, and shows due pity for those 
who arp attached to persons in narrow 
circumstances. It is true, that times 
itfill come when something ‘ rotten in 
the state* awakens her just reprobation ; 
and then the old leaven appears in Phi- 
lippics of no common force and pun- 
gency, too often seasoned with such 
anecdotes as, whilst they prove her abi- 
lities, prove also the cause of their ex- 
ertion, which she is so desirous of ex- 
punging from all remembrance. 

Farewell, worthy Mrs. W eatherall ! 
In an age which frequently and justly 
complains of the selfishness, extrava- 
gance, and worthlessness of the race to 
which you* belong, it is something to 
know one genuine disciple of the old 
school of servants, who really served f for 
duty, not for meed — one who not only 
venuered her virtues, but her vices, ser- 
viceable to her employers, was avaricious 
without selfishness, and faithful with 
few and distant hopes of reward. Long 
tnay you continue to enjoy unbounded 
Confidence from those above and due 
homage fYom those below ! Long may 
you walk forth with your white wand to 
show Titians and Domenichinos with 
the airs of a connoisseur and the pre- 
cfeiosi of a blue-stocking lady, arrayed 
ill that well-earned finery which, in the 

g fren such things are usually most 
ng, you had tlie wisdom to de- 
Let others remember the time 
roil corrected the gluttonous pre- 
ss of pigs and the bolting of 
boys ; when your chicken breasts 
ted red instead of merry thoughts, 
mfr table beer precluded any call 
fat spring physic; when you fed young 
noblemen on yeast dumplings, and gor- 
’denere mv butter-milk, substituted thin 
flarrlc for stfr-doins, and made minced 
'piCS ttf chopped lights, which blew up in 
the oven. ‘Your biographer will only 


remember thatycven Uieny 4bcmy per* 
quisites you took for exhibiting the fe 
scene of your operations^ were appro# 
priated to the purpose of finding pwttct- 
money for lord-— at Eton, ami for 
his brother on ghip-4>oard. ,, 

lk- 


CONTRAST BETWEEN THE ENGLISH ANP 

IRISH, l^T THIS LOWER CLASSES OF 

LIFE. 

The essential difference of character 
(says a writer from the lately-colonisvd 
district of Cunemara) has been brought 
into very amusing eon trust by the En- 
glish servants and laborers, who arc 
among the latest importations to this 
new settlement. The Irish show uone of 
the curious pride which might be ex* 
pected from aborigines ; and the En- 
glish, while they call them 1 the strangest 
people in the world,’ yet gild, ' they ho 
very good-natured though.’ The na- 
tives very contentedly yield precedence 
to the invaders, and appear, indeed, na- 
turally inclined to treat them with J,kv 
respect due to superiors ; yet, in the va- 
riety of contrivances to which a new co- 
lonist is obliged to have recourse, their 
own peculiar talents Are often placed in 
the brightest light. Theiiw quick inge- 
nuity of character, which adapts itself to 
all circumstances, and finds remedy, 
either bad or good, for all misfortunes, 
often cotoes in aid of the steady perse- 
verance and plodding regularity of the 
Englishman* The want of proper im- 
plements, and the loss of usual com form, 
drive the new settlers almost to despair, 
while the old inhabitants, nursed by 
waut, and educated by poverty, have 
been accustomed from their iu fancy to 
a life of expedients, and, having no idea 
of the neat cottages aud well-cultivated 
forms of Hampshire, can scarcely be 
supposed to sympathise in the distress 
occasioned by the loss of what to them 
must appear to be the luxuries rather 
than the necessaries of life. A bad po- 
tato harvest brings with it a greater 
extent of real suffering than can easily 
be comprehended by tjie English pea- 
sant'; .and those who thtof foci mrnupvcs 
continually liable to ]* starved, wlij npt 
think raueh of any smaller privations 
If they have turf and ]H)tatocs’i , nough, 
they reckon themselves well pi oviutd 
for: if u few herrings, a little oatmeal* 
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a# milk k# 

«kW«r^W-Me rid), «u)Hf#f <*«»« 
WWfcJWl «WWW With <»|4>ght bear# 
ate* xi^ir <lajf,B,wotk is am, though 
UH^pw aU the while Objects of pity to 
tl) Wmore fastidious neighbours* 

, fth? dtfferauce in the strength of an 
English and an Irish laborer is very re- 
markable, but, surely not surprising. 
Cap it be expected that a diet of potatoes 
and water should give the same physical 
support which an Englishman derives 
from wheaten bread ana vegetables* with 
the addition of meat occasionally ? Can 
it be expected that the Irishman, who 
works as hard as any one upon English 
food, should do as much upon the meagre 
diet of his own country ? The probabi- 
lity is, that under equal di sail vantages, 
an Englishman would lose his natural 
strength, and gradually be brought to 
the level of his neighbours ; and indeed 
we have an instance of this among our 
own people. A young Englishman came 
over, many years since, to a relation of 
bis mother. That friend died upon his 
arrival, and he was left to support him- 
self by liis own industry. He was then 
sixteen, strong and healthy ; lie never 
rose beyond the situation of a common 
laborer, and has told me, that after living 
and working, like the rest of the pea- 
santry, for eight or ten years, his strength 
at six and twenty was not equal to what 
it was upon his first coming over. Such, 
indeed, nfust be the natural conse- 
quence ; for it cannot be doubted that 
tqe present diet of the laboring classes, 
in tpis part of Ireland more especially, 
where they have not the addition of oat- 
meal, is insufficient for the support of a 
hearty laborer. 

Three or four Irishmen were lately 
employed in removing a huge stone, or 
ratner a piece of rock. The noise or the 
hallooing wap heard, which generally 
takes place among tliem upon occasion of 
any unusual exertion. An Englishman 
was passing at the time; a powerful 
man, upwards of six feet high. 4 What's 
all thife about?’ cried he, ina blunt, al- 
most a surly tone. 4 Where’s the need 
of all this jabbering ? If you must talk, 
why don’t you say what can be under- 
stood?’ and pushing them aside, to their 
great surprise, 4m, without any assist* 


an$% , lifted the stone into the dedflf. 

I laughed when the story was repeated ; 
for it reminded mo of the siHy French- 
man, who condemned the English Ian** 
gunge as having so little connexion with 
the >real mature of things. 4 Painy tf*jt 
tout simple ; cela vent dire pam— ♦mow 
ce bread, quest oe tjue veut dire bread? ' 
The haughty and imperative tone in 
which the Irish gentlemen are too much 
accustomed to speak to their inferiors, 
lias been very much resented by our 
English strangers. The question which 
has been rudely and peremptorily put, 
they have occasionally disdained to an- 
swer, arguing, that he could be no gentle- 
man who would speak in that manner. 
An Irish landlord, when he is neither 
canvassing for an election, nor has any 
particular point to carry, shows none of 
that courteous urbanity which is so 
commonly exercised toward tlic English 
poor. The ragged barefooted tenant who 
meets his landlord on horseback, and has 
a petition to offer, will run by his side, 
telling the tale, and directing his eye 
alternately to his honor's countenance 
and to the ground, that he may avoid 
the sharp stones that lie in the road, 
while his honor rides carelessly on, nor 
thinks of checking his horse to attend, 
for a few minutes, to his breathless pe- 
titioner. You may imagine how the 
lofty bearing of an English spirit revolts 
from such * proud contumely/ 

A ray of the new light has, however, 
fallen upon this part of the new system, 
and there is a marked difference in the 
manners of the rising generation. The 
yfcung men who have been educated in 
England imbibe something of English 
feeling, and arc inclined to cherish that 
spirit of independence in the tenantry 
which would be alike beneficial to been 
parties. If the peasants were raised tt» 
that rank in society which, with re* 
ference to the civilisation of the upper 
classes, they ought to occupy, the «e*J 
spect&biiity and the -optdepw of th* 
landlords would naturally be increased* 
But I must beware of treading * on 
shaking bog— We can mb the mite by 
which me are sumandedd but'by Wtum 
causes they have been bvoUghtlupbn uhj 
or by what moans they torhirf bs rwnbJ 
died, is tot soaastty tadertsmdUi'i Hid 
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I AFTfeoAGHKl) (says the author of 
the second scries of Migh+ways m d Bff* 
wd $t) the edge of a ehasm, the, most 
appalling that I had ever beheld ; one 
formed, as 1 thought, in a moment of 
Heaven* deadliest wrath against the 
world ; looking as if the ireful stroke of 
a thousand concentrated thunderbolts 
had split the whole body of Mount Ar- 
bizon, from its summit to its roots, and 
torn open and scattered down to the 
vale the huge rocks that lay buried 
deepest in its heart. In my breathless 
curiosity to look over the chasm, I bad 
lain down on my face, and crept cau- 
tiously along to its vast and broken edge. 
With one hand twined in the roots of a 
thick tuft of rhododendron, and the other 
grasping a jagged piece of granite that 
stood out over the yawning depth, I 
cautiously gazed down into it. Shiv- 
ered fragments of rock of immense mag- 
nitude, wrenched as it were from their 
hold in the earth, firBt caught my view. 
Some appeared in the very act of fulling 
down, as they hung balanced in the ocean 
of the air by a slight isthmus of clay and 
6tonc, which seemed waiting the first 
storm-gust to sever it across. Other 
enormous masses toppled over the abyss, 
from projecting ledges of earth, not a 
hundredth part of the size of the crags 
they supported. A few wild flowers and 
slirubs, dangling from the irregular sides, 
gave a horrid air of animation to the 
scene, and looked like living victims sus- 
pended over the chasm. One solitary 
pine-tree, with broken branches and 
withered stem, hung out over the side. 
Its toots were bare, all bu£ three or four 
fibres, by which it seemed . to cling trem- 
blingly to the clifFwhere it bad been self- 
pUilted, as if conscious that the next 
shower of rain would wash away its 
scanty bed of earth, and precipitate it 
down below. The whole perpendicular 
fade of this gulf was seared and shivered 
bp the lightnings of countless ages and 
innumerable storms. Not a living thing 
wife in sight, but two or three eagles that 
fMMfeed through the aky far beneath me. 
The stands rglied away thousands of feet 
beta** arid hid the tops of many a smaller 
hill— for l was > then on one of the high* 
cst points of the Pyrenees. Every thing 
farther down was lost to me, in the solid 
mist that seemed settled in the shelter 
of the ravine. I looked up and saw no- 
thing but the thick haze of dawn, for 


tfcd m httd*toot anptehed^irtiiB At* 
thdicvdgeof tlte horizon, 
tlte Pfcflu hfidrto 
rising. I viewed, inStefdf 

from the produce, rcfcoVerM 'fty* (Kt[ 4 
and hurried off down the * 

side of the mountain. CM another 
sion (says the same writer}, 1 idiafl 1 
around me, and was pleased to See tj W 
mists rising gradually upwards, andicAw 
ing the bottom of tne valleys cleat*. 1 *1 
distinguished the little river which ha4‘ 
narrowed as we mounted towards its 
source, and the still smaller streamlets 
that trickled down towards it, like skein* 
of silvery tissue hanging on the heathy 
mantle which covered the mountain. A 
fresh breeze came from the eastward 
heralding the rising Bun, and I marked 
appearing above the horizon those pre- 
lusive beams which he sends out, is 
avant-couriers, to clear his path along 
the ways of heaven. I amt iny com- 
panions paid, in silence, -our homage 
to the sovereign whose levee we were 
hurrying to attend. The vapors kept 
pace with us at first; they mount- 
ed beside us for a while, but won 
outstripped our progress ; and, as they 
left all clear before us. We saw them 
blending gradually with the clouds, 
which had already taken their high sta- 
tions close to the mountain's summit. 
As the light increased, a gradual tdne 
and appearance of security seemed toafe' 
company it on the earth. The howling 
of the wolves, and the barking of the 
shepherds* dogs, which had kept concert 
during the night, now gave place to the 
hum of insects. Some eagles, sure of 
their way, came floating down through 
the air, and seemed to pierce with keen 
gaze the deepest recesses of the rata. The 
wiki flowers opened their bosoms, and 
freely shared tneir fragrant scents with 
the breeze, that kissed them as It passed 
upwards. All nature began to robe itself 
for the coming ceremony. The grey 
clouds assumed a variety of tinges or 
many brilliant colors. The peaks rising 
here and there above them shone in 
roseate hues, and the show-heaps that 
lay on their granite beds were covered 
with a deep blush of Jriendcd crimson 
and purple. I hurried breathlessly for- 
ward, for I feared l*Hould be late. 1 
found that mature was too <}uick for rar. 

I saw the horizon covered witli die yellow 
streaks, on whose gteps the sun treads so 
quickly. His dazzling beams were fast 
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piercing up the skics^ and the west of 
Heaven was glowing in all the spleujUfi 
mixture of bright colors which it catches 
from hastened on still faster. 

X tod taken the trod of my companions. 
I 4id.BQt Joo Jc at all before me, until, 
enveloped by thick mists, and losing all 
sight of the beautiful panorama around 
m^, I found that we were actually in the 
dutids. A pang of disappointment was 
my first sensation, but I did not pause 
in my career. I heard my guides calling 
to me that I was mounting too high 
from the path; but I replied that I 
would soon rejoin them. They paused, 
and I rushed on. I hoped still to find an 
opening through the vapors to catch a 
glimpse of the world below me, blazing 
ui all the splendor of the fully-risen lu- 
minary. The mists told me that my hopes 
were vain, and that the moment was past ; 
for they were all at once illumined with a 
sudden rush of brightness, that gave to 
every particle of which they were com- 
posed a silver brilliancy, and seemed to 
throw a glow of warmth into the atmo- 
sphere. A few minutes more led me to the 
confines of this bright veil. The pointed 
pet^s of the mountain began to appear — 
then the blue heaven above — and, in an- 
other step or two, 1 had passed the edge of 
the mist. 1 looked round, and felt a thrill 
of awe shoot through me, as I gazed on 
ut? solemnity of the scene. As far as 
the eve could penetrate the apparently 

S nuless hxtent, a wide ocean of thick 
4s alone was visible below me, and 
the spotless vault of heaven above. Not 
the slightest sign of earth, or of mail, 
was within view. The heavy mass of 


€Q1 

invi 


;ated vapors, in their millions of 
luted folds, brought at once to my 


mind the notion of the universal deluge, 


when the world of waters swept majes 
ttttPy along, crushing and burying all 
traces of animal and vegetable existence. 
1 imagined the last of living victims 
flying from the coming flood, and hur- 
rying bis tottering steps to the summit 
of the highest hill. I retreated involun- 
tarily upwards, and could have fled in 
the midst of my abstraction, had not the 
outbursting of the glorious sun given a 
new and splendid character to this moat 
wonderful scene. He rushed up rapidly 
from the mass of clouds into the dear 
blue heaven. He flung no beams around 
him. Nothing existed as a ground- 
work to throw them out into shadow, or 
mark their palpable -touch. He was a 
ball of single and intolerable splendour. 
My gazo was instantaneous, and had 
nearly blinded me. I covered my eyes 
for a moment, and when J looked again 
the whole ocean of clouds was as a mul- 
titude of wreaths of snow, wrapped one 
over the other in folds of dazzling white- 
ness. The scene was too splendid and 
too sublime for my continued gaze. I 
turned in search of relief, and caught, 
to the southward, tlie wide extended 
chain of mountains spreading to the 
right and left, and lost in the imperfect 
light of their far distant limits. Bam it 
and desolate as they looked, there was 
still something in them which spoke of 
a nature that was not strange to me. 
They were palpable realities that re- 
called me to the world, and brought 
home to me associations of humanity. 
I looked on them in all their venerable 
magnitude of form and extent, enthroned 
on earth, and covered with the glow of 
heaven. In all my reverence for their 
mightiness, I was never so impressed 
with it as now. 
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Among the concerts which enlivened 
tlie country in the autumn, that which 
took place in the capital of Scotland not 
only claims our notice, but demands our 
approbation. The pieces wfre, in ge- 
neral, well selected, and admirably per- 
formed. Madame de Begnds sang in 
such a manner as to give full effect to the 
meaning of the English words, while she 
pronounced them with that propriety 
which her auditors did not altogether 
expect ; but her Italian effusions seemed 
to afford greater delight, and the ex- 
ertions of licr husband and of Braham 
were also highly applauded; and miss 
Goodall vied with miss Stephens in taste 
and spirit. The result of the whole en- 
tertainment, in one respect, did not give 
satisfaction; for the demands of the 
principal singers were so exorbitant, that 
the charitable institutions derived little 
benefit even from this attractive festival. 

The musical publications which ap- 
pear to be most worthy of mention are 
the following. 

The veteran Cramer has favoured us 
with Terns Ihurtuoc, a fantasia for the 
piano-forte. It is pleasing and tasteful, 
but not in his best style. 

The Variations for the Harp , adapted 
to the air, ' Where the bee sucks/ are 
creditable to the skill of Mr. Chipp, who 
lias called into use passages of moderate 


difficulty, and arranged them with taste 
and even novelty. The same composer 
has evinced less judgment in a fantasia, 
in which he has introduced the air, 
( Had I a heart for falsehood fran/d ;’ for 
some of his variations are inconsistent 
witli the character and design of the 
melody. 

Mr. Lilycrop, in adapting to the same 
instrument the Grand March in Rossini's 
Lady of the Lake , has given a faithful 
version of a favourite piece, with some 
modest additions. 

Bochsa's Selection of Airs from the 
Opera ofClari will gratify the players on 
the harp and flute, for whom he has ar- 
ranged them in a judicious and not dif- 
ficult manner. 

A Serenade for the Piano-Fort?, by 


Mr. Hewett, is rail*©* pretty iM tftst 
than forcible or striking. It ft/ tyU 
lowed by a Thenia, which dfcmye’ 
greater variety. ^ * 

CaUer-Hmse, a Divertimento, by BfW 
Nightingale, is an agreeable piecth fo 
which the well-known air, * Atud lang 
syne/ is happily introduced. He baft 
also skilfully arranged the chorus in tllp 
Messiah, ‘ For unto us/ as a duet. 

Mr. Moore, the poet, has adapted soma 
airs of Crescentini and Bishop to liis own 
poetry ; namely, to the ballads of ‘ Poor 
Wounded Heart/ and * My Heart and 
Lute/ and to the duet of * the Pretty 
Hose-Tree/ The words and the music 
agree remarkably well. 

Le Carillon Ju Village , with Variations 
for the Piano-Forte , and an arcompani* 
merit for the Flute , by Mr. Lntour, can* 
not be recommended to performers as an 
easy piece ; but its difficulties will yield 
to perseverance, mid its graceful melody 
will then, sufficiently appear. 

Hummel's Waltz-Rondos for the 
Piano-Forte axe marked by ability and 
taste; and a Rondo by Rips is very 
pleasing, without presenting such ob- 
stacles to the player as many of his pteefcs 
confessedly offer. 


Novello has published the Evening 
Catholic Service , including the whole of 
the Gregorian Hymns, newly arranged} 
with an accompaniment for the organ.*** 
In his display of the old church tunes, 
he has strip tly adhered to the original 
melodics : but in order to give a greater 
variety of effect to these fine specimen* 
of die solemn ecclesiastical style, hr baa 
harmonised each verse in a different 
manner; and tlie work will be found 
to combine almost every species of atyl% 
from the simplicity of early times to the 
elaborate artifice of modem composer*. 

• 

Forty-eight Overtures, composed ky 
Handel , have been well arranged by 
Mr. Watts, for the organ or the piano- 
forte; and the work cannot foil to die 
very acceptable to the admirers of clas- 
sical music 
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DlURlbOtANE THEATRE. 


t« mabag&of this house has lately 
pfltibmed some of his best characters 
wifit ah alertness and vigour scarcely im- 
paired by the progress of age; and he Has 
not only brought forward some popular 
pieces with new assignments of charac- 
tar, and various alterations of form, but 
has produced a novelty in the shape of a 
musical farce, and also a splendid spec- 
tacle* On the revival of the Maid of 
the Mill, Mr. and Mrs. Bedford were 
the representatives of Giles and Patty, 
and both were gratified with applause, 
to which, however, the lady was rather 
more entitled than her husband; for 
her performance was marked with an 
appropriate simplicity of maimer, and 
her singing was pleasing and tasteful. 
Mrs. Waylett, as Fanny, was arch and 
lively, without coarseness or vulgarity. 
According to the custom which now 
prevails, several new songs were intro- 
duced, in which Mr. Horn, the Lord 
Aimworth of the evening, displayed 
scientific skill, delicacy, and grace. 

dThe favourite play of 1 As you like 
it 9 has been embellished with musical 
accompaniments; but, though some of 
the airs are delightful, they are not all 
characteristic or well connected with the 
piece. Mrff. Yates acted Rosalind on 
this occasion, and observed the due me- 
dium between flippant forwardness and 
insipid tameness. Mrs.. Bedford, in the 
character of Celia, was not sufficiently 
Animated ; but Mrs. Orger was an ex- 
cellent Audrey. Macready’s Jaqucs 
was an able and dignified performance, 
while Waliack’s Orlando, though re- 
spectable, did not give general satisfac- 
tion. The part of (Bit Adam was well 
sustained by Terry, and Hfirley was a 
very good Touchstone. The last per- 
former has endeavoured to rivdl Mun- 
den in Autolycus, in the Winter's Tale; 
but he has not so fully identified him- 
self with that character. The Pfcfdita 
who then appeared was the younger 
Miss Baton, who acted with vivacity 
and spirit In the opera of the Siege of 
Belgrade, Mr. Sapk>, the well-known 
singer, appeared dor the first time as an 
actor. He has t good manly figure and 
ail expressive countenance; fits voice 
pOLflNsea sweetness and variety, if not 
Shad compass of which Brshsin may 
hoist; his taste JuuLskill tar will be 


disposed to deny; and hil sating is mom 
judicious, and also more mimed, tan 
the public in general expee&d to find it. 
Betide theftemkier, he llftf performed 
the part of Prince Oriandoln ta Cabi- 
net with great applause. Oh tale oc- 
casions Miss Stephens was the Lilia aflfl 
the Floretta. fn the latter Chars etef, 
she evinced an improved 'style of acting ; 
and, in the dong, * the Bird in yonder 
Cage confined/ she mingled traits of 
arch humour with fascinating melody. 
Mr. Downe, a provincial perforrrier, who 
had failed in Sir Peter Teazle, acted 
Peter in the Cabinet with success. 

The new musical entertainment, called 
My Uncle Gabriel, is not destitute of 
merit and attraction. The most im- 
portant personage in the piece is an old 
stock-broker, who, knowing that his 
niece will be rich, resolves that no person 
shalllnarry her unless he can prove that 
he is in possession of 20,000 pounds (the 
^amount of her fortune), or can produce 
the written consent of her uncle to the 
union. Her lover is lieutenant Sutton, 
who, not being able to comply with the 
former proviso, employs his friend Jack 
Ready to procure tne desired'document 
by disguises and tricks. Gabriel at 
length falls into the snare, and the 
officer obtains the prize at which he aims. 
Theperformers, more particularly Terry, 
Harley, Knight, and Mrs. Orger, stre- 
nuously exerted themselves hi behalf of 
the author, who, we understand, is Mr. 
Parry the composer. The music which 
he has furnished is pleasing, though we 
cannot say that it is entirely new. 

A grand oriental drama has also been 
performed at this house. It is styled 
Hafed the Qheher, being borrowed from 
Moore's poem of the FirerWarshipars. 
Some of the scenes an taken iroip 
the Enchanted Courser; but Staking 
additions have be?n made to them. The 
music, by CoOke and Horn, is appropriate 
and well executed, and the whole per- 
formance may be considered af an agree- 
able entertainment. 

* 

COVENT-OARDEJT tHRAVRZ* 

Rowley *6 altered comedy Is p* 
in itself, and so tab My — * 
by the ability wfth which i 
that it continues to please 
The comedy of Charles ta 
opm of Cmi, and the “ ' 
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Ber Frieschutz, also divide the public 
^ t t c ntiop with the standard plays of 

OnTe &d of this month, a new te*- 
gaddr f bearing the title o fMmemn, waa 
«W to general notice. Haring al- 
ready stated the subject and the chief 
inridenta of this piece, we now only 
advert to the acting. Mr. Young,' in 
this respeett bore away the palm ; mar he 
represented Ceiario with great force and 
efficiency. Miss F. Kelly, as Giana, 
was occasionally pathetic and interesting ; 
but sometimes she was too tame and 
inanimate. Miss Lacy, who personated 
Camilla, the duke's mistress, displayed 
greater energy than the heroine, and 
manifested that proficiency which arises 
from progressive study and experience. 


Cooper, as the artful minister, wsl re- 
spectable, and Bartley ably represented 
the father of Giana. Tfaillwo first acts 
aemod to please; but, al {he internet 
was not weEsustakod ituhe sequel, the 
audience declined into that hwpr 
which disappista the eager boj ms $ 
author ; and indued the piece, though 
it was allowed to be repeated, was un* 
successful. 

The Frozen Lake, which first appeared 
at the English Opera-house, has been 
very effectively performed at this theatre. 
It has assumed a more splendid form in 
its arrangements and decorations; some 
charming pieces of music have been in- 
troduced in its progress ; and to the 
acting of Jones and Miss Tree great 
praise is unquestionably due. 


dfaMjton*. 

DESCRIPTION OF TIIE KNORA VINOS. 

l’JU V ATE CONCERT DRESS. 

Dress of marshmallow-blossom colored crape, with detached trimmings nt the 
border, formed of upright folia e stripes, in chevaius dejrize , of tile same color jpnl 
material as the dress ; a row of this trimming is placed just beneath the tucker, ami 
in front is brought lower, forming a kind of pointed festoon : the tucker consists of 
a full plaiting of tulle. The sleeves are short and of the melon kind, trimmed 
round the arm, next the elbow, with a row of blond. Armenian turban of Indian 
rose-color, with three elegant gold esprit* t placed one above the othur, leaning to 
the right side, at the base of which is an ornament of gold. Ruby necklace and ear- 
rings, and gold chain, with a ruby cross depending. Antique bracelets T>f wrought 
gold, worn over the gloves. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 


Velvet pelisse, the color of the Parma violet, bordered with the fur of the grey 
squirrel, and inuJF of the same. The pelisse made without a collar, ami sur- 
mounted by a ruff of Urling's lace. Cornettc, with full lace border, under tr black 
yclvet bonnet, lined with pink, and crowned with a superb plumage of black fea- 
thers, two of which droop over the right side. The ornaments worn over this pe- 
lisse are a rich gold chain and watch, with valuable seals and other trinkets de- 
pending. 

To the taste of Miss Pierrepoint, we are indebted for the above fashionable dresses. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FA8HI0N. 

The twelfth month of 1824 now 
bring* pur calendar to its close : the 
b)eak and dark appearance of December's 
dwrt days is soon succeeded by the 
nrfBisnt evening, where, in the warm 
pnlrtraentj with the cheerful fire, the 
efoeed shutyen, qnd drawn curtains, we 
fomtriteatoipi that may rage without, 
al»d beheld only the daxslmg lights, 

VOL. V. 


shining over tho festive board, adding 
eclat to beauty, arrayed in all the attrac- 
tions of fashionable costume: while the 
thronged evening rout, through a suite 
of splendid drawing-rooms, the private 
concert, and the midnight bull* display, 
in the attire of our fair countrywomen, 
every diversity of taste, elegance, and 
magnificence. • # 

Thus, in the chill, wintry season, 4 it * 
art endeavour to compensate lfir the |u i- 
^ 1 a 
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nations of spring and summer's natural 
beauties; am}, from the .above-men- 
tioned sources/ we are enabled to lay be- 
fore our readers a correct statement of 
the fashions this month, and of those 
for the commencement of the next. 

Pelisses of velvet or pros de Naples, 
bordered with broad valuable fur, with 
a pelerine of the same, prevail much for 
the promenade : when these pelisses are 
worn in the carriage, and are of dark 
velvet, it is hot unusual to see them 
fastened down the front with gold orna- 
ments. Though many pelerines are of 
fur, they are reckoned most elegant when 
of the same material as the pelisse, and 
edged round with a simple row of the 
same fur as that which trims it. Moun- 
tain clokes both of levantine and British 
cacliemirc, still continue in high favor, 
either for the carriage or the morning 
walk. The long sleeves to the pelisses 
arc very full, yet not quite so capacious 
as they were last month : they have also 
mancherons, which are little required, 
when the long sleeves are so wide. All 
the walkfng pelisses are buttoned close 
down the front ; and the row of buttons 
is generally ornamented clown each side 
with two rouleaux : the sashes are all 
tied with ends depending on one side. 

Herons' feathers have been seen on 
some of our carriage hats, the only kind 
of plume that looks well upright ; and 
this seems aiavorite method now of dis- 
posing plumage, but it is neither grace- 
ful nor becoming. The new bonnets, 
though very wide in front, are of a good 
shape, and are ornamented with much 
taste ; the plumage, which is of the 
brush kind, and of mingled colors when 
the bonnet is colored, consists of short 
feathers, which arc made to play very 
beautifully among puffings or ornaments 
of satin. The bonnets for walking are 
close, and at present are oftener of black 
satin or figured grew dr Naples than vel- 
vet ; but it is expected the latter mate- 
rial will soon succeed: in the present 
close and appropriate shape of these 
bonnets for tnc retired dress in which a 
British gentlewoman chooses to walk, 
they are better to be of the same mate- 
rials which compose them this month. 
Colored satin hats are chiefly confined 
to the carriage, yet we have seen one of 
rose-color onthe'head of a young mar- 
ried lady, without any ornament, at the 
promenade ; she had simply a white lace 
veil over /he face with it. Velvet puff- 
ings arc placed on velvet hats, between 


each of which is a bouquet of colored 
flowers of various winter kinds ; and this 
mode of trimming seems more in favor 
than feathers. The plumage on all hats 
consist of short feathers, detached from 
each other, and made to play and wave 
very prettily among the bows of riband, 
or the puffs. The bonnets are now sel- 
dom seen with the strings or lappets 
floating loose ; they are tied carelessly 
on one side even if of the latter kind. 
A few hats of plush silk have been in- 
troduced, but though a very appropriate 
material for the winter, they do not seem 
to gain much patronage ; nor will they 
while the trimming is rendered so heavy 
by being Of plush also : gros dc Naples , 
sarcenet, or satin would look infinitely 
better in forming the large bows, puffs, 
&c. of these hats. 

Black velvet robes, trimmed in the 
old English style, with broad white lace 
u la Vainly ck, are much admired for 
evening dress parties, as are dresses of 
black lace over while satin or rose-color. 
Silks of various colors in gros de Na - 
jilrs and levantine are most fashionable 
for dinner parties ; and white, and light 
colored satins, are in high favor for even- 
ing full-dress. Bias folds, both of vel- 
vet and satin, are still prevailing orna- 
ments at the borders of gowns for half- 
dross ; hut they are differently disposed 
to the way formerly adopted : they touch 
each other and are laid on in various 
forms. Thi* looks rich and well in any 
way excepting when they form chevrons, 
which ought to be more distinct: they 
are rendered confused by being crowded 
too close together. Quatrefoils and an- 
tique rosaces look well on satin dresses, 
and are very approved ornaments. The 
lialf-dresscs are made partially high, 
with the corsage en gerbe , the folds of 
which are larger than usual, and mark 
out the form of the shape better. 

Black velvet hats, ornamented with 
pearls or polished steel, with white plu- 
mage, are still in favor with our ma- 
tronly belles. Russian toques are of 
black or colored velvet, and turbans In 
the Moorish shape, of white or colored 
gauze, beautifully folded, and With Or 
without feathers, according to the style 
of dress. Sometimes these turbans arc 
of two colors entwined ; but they do not 
look well, and it destroys that easterti 
appearance, which renders this head- 
dress so truly attractive. Knots of ri- 
band, and small bunches of Oariy flower*, 
such as crocuses, snowdrops, mV prim*- 
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roses, form the ornaments to caps for 
fire-side costume. Thcse-caps, however, 
are often seen at the theatres, though 
we cannot think them appropriate to the 
dress circle ; we must confess we are old- 
fashioned enough to admire the good 
old times, when the well-dressed ladies 
ip the boxes, like a £ gay parterre/ added 
to the splendor of the spectacle. 

The favorite colors for dresses, mantles, 
and pelisses, are crimson, violet, Cln ist- 
mas-green, and IJortensia. For Rus- 
sian caps, bonnets, and turbans, pink, 
pomegranate-blossom, M aeassar-brown , 
and celcstial-bluc. 

MODES 1’AilISIENNES. 

The mourning, though ~ it still conti- 
nues, becomes very slight, and is much 
varied. White and black feathers are 
mingled together on light grey hats, and 
in carriages ; and in the public walks 
are seen white satin hats with white lea- 
thers. At the grand parties given by the 
different members of the diplomatic 
corps are seen turbans of light grey gauze, 
with black flowers, and a bandeau com- 
posed of cameos. Dresses of white 
crape, striped with grey, and orna- 
mented with black flowers, composed 
the costume of some young married 
ladies : many of the party wore garnets, 
and polished steel ornaments. The pe- 
lisses are made plain, and without col- 
lars. The cold is severe in l*aris this 
winter, and the ladies are well wrapped 
up ; often a mantle is worn over a pe- 
lisse, but most generally it is a large 
Cachcuiire shawl, folded four times 
double. The French lady who takes a 
morning walk merely for Health’s sake 
is distinguished by a Warm A antic of 
coating, of a dark color, lined with silk 
of the same hue ; the mantle has two 
large pelerine capes, the under one fall- 
ing nearly as low as the elbow. The 
sleeves of the pelisses are still made ex- 
cessively wide ; the skirt of the pelisse 
fastens as close as possible down the 
front, with buttons set very close toge- 
ther. The spencers arc all made cn ml - 
litaire, so' much so, that they have the 
distinguishing marks of gradations in the 
Service on the sleeves, such as two, three, 
or four chevrons on the arm : we have 
aeen such distinctions ou corporals and 
•eijeunts in the British army, but they 
appear very whimsical on the sleeves of 
a French lady’s spencer. This useful 
dress for walking is generally worn with 
a satin petticoat. 
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Hats are now seen of grey, Xolet, 
light blue, and even dark green : they 
are generally of velvet, uml are often 
trimmed with broad jugged leaves mod* 
of velvet. Hats of crapp or gauze, often 
worn in carriages, are ornamented with 
several short white feathers placed all 
round the crown, in the Mexican stylo. 

A few velvet hats of pomegranate blos- 
som-color have been seen, trimmed 
with the same material. 

The corsages are made <1 fa Srvigte / 
the favorite material for dresses isg/w de 
Naples } a white ground, with very broad 
black or grey stripes; however, many 
colored gowns of this kind are already 
seen, shade heaped upon shade in the 
stripes, and corresponding with the 
yet lighter tint of the ground. Hose- 
color stripes are often found on a silver- 
grey ground, lilac on white, and celes- 
tial blue on camel’s hair-brown. Bouil- 
lons of gauze, fastcucd by knots, and 
finished by points of satin ; aud rows of 
feather trimming form the favorite orna- 
ments on the borders of dresses. Ball- 
dresses arc made of lull* 1 , trimmed at 
the border with satin points, and worn 
over a white satin slip. The display of 
colored flowers in the magazins of the 
artificial florists are a proof they^will 
soon he in general requisition : and we 
doubt not but that at the commence- 
ment of January, 1 8*^5, we shall have 
nothing concerning the inoipnmg worthy 
of record. 

Dress hats of satin, or of netted vel- 
vet, are favorite head-dresses for even- 
ing parties and at the theatres. They 
arc ornamented with blond, bows, and 
feathers : one side of the brim is shal- 
lower than the other, and has a battle- 
ment edge ; while some huts are turned 
up on one side with a brooch of 
Toques of velvet are ornamented with 
rouleaux of satin, of a different color to 
the toque.* Flowers constitute the chit f 
ornament on the hair of young persons ; 
and diadems <) f Inca of gold, with a 
row of short white feathers round the 
head, are in favor for married ladies. 
The toques and turbans are chiefly black, 
but they have colored ornaments either 
in feathers or flowers: the toques are 
made to discover the hair, lieautifully 
arranged. Gold is much used in orna- 
menting head-dresses.* 

The favorite colors at present art* pon- 
ceau, silver-grey, Lak'allicre, Macassar - 
brown, barbel-blue, and rose-jolor, • 
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\ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Marx Has, sent some stanzas, on the Lady 9 * Album . She admits that it i» 
njjwfe the * vfchigle of niftch abuse,* and that it frequently contains f lines of a 
trifling kind ; but she adds, in a style rather more poetical, that it 

.. ■ ... * ofteh may display 

«■* The pencil's finest touch and paintings gay/ 

‘ The garden's ransack'd to adorn its page, 

And every trifle sought that may engage/ 

Another little piece, by the same lady, extols the dignity of the mind. (She 
lamentsjthat iron fetters sometimes enslave the arms, and stocks confine the Footsteps, 
of the brave; but she consoles herself by reflecting that 

■ — - ■ — * the iniiul is free 

To climb Parnassian heights, or cross the sea/ 

The Sonnet to Despair, and the Verses on Friendship, will speedily be 
inserted. 

The f Acrostic on Mr. , previous to his execution/ is apparently thfe 

production of a silly school-boy. We do not believe that any * prayers were ad- 
dressed to God V to spare the life of Mr. Fauntleroy, except by his own familjr, or 
by those friends whom his villany had not shocked. We know that petitions were 
presented to an earthly sovereign with that view ; and they were perhaps signed in 
many instances, by men who, with inhuman inconsistency, would nave called down 
the utmost vengeance of the law upon the forger of a five-pound note, or the coiner 
of a small piece of gold, if the offender had belonged to the lower class of society. 
The custom of pitying the most daring delinquents, and consigning comparatively 
modest offenders to their fate without a sigh, is neither creditable to the good sense 
nor to the humanity of the age. At the same time, we are of opinion, thnt even hi 
its ipost culpable extent, forgery is too severely punished by the infliction of death. 
We are sorry that the Britisn penal code too nearly resembles that Of Draco. 

The ‘ Vindication of Lord Byron* is not so strong as his admirers would 
wish, and, at the same time, it would be deemed too zealous by the poet's adv 
versaries. 

A- C.«B. ought again to learn ABC; and, with regard to fhe subject of 
his poem, we advise him rather to woo Hope than the personage whom lie repeats 
edly calls Diss-appoinlmcnl. 

A Honeysuckle Bower , we doubt* not, is a very pleasing retreat ; but its com- 
forts and joys are not so poetically described by E. B., as to justify oilr insertion of 
his stanzas. 
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Academy, exhibition of the Royal, 279 
Advancement, extraordinary, 547 
Affection, a 8ister*£u590 
Trira, a night-scene lb, 74 
"Mtun, stgjp of, in France, 103 
i. Slice's Aftgedy of, 218 


Albany, countess Of, ’090 
Alcaid, or the secrets of dike, 451 
Alfferi, the trtgedton, 44H 
Amelia, a tale, 105 

America, North, travels WV ‘ <S «» - 

Andrew the Hungarian, murifet df, 4U) 
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Anecdotes,— of the late Icing, 100, 436 ; of Dr. 
Dodd, 101 ; of Raleigh, Sydney, Ac. 192 ; 
of Canova, 390 ; of Burke* 391 ) of Gold- 
(tilth, 436 

Ants, edible, 74 ; red and black ants of Africa 
483 

Apparitions, the philosophy of, 169 
Arctic voyage, 184, 297 
Artists, society of British, 22 1 
Arts, state of the fine, 49, 111, 167, 221, 
279, 936, 504, 557, 617 
Ashantee kingdom, 462 
Astronomy familiarised, 660 
Augusta, verses to, 163 
Aurora Borealis, in the Arctic regions, 168 

B. 

Balia, my first and my last, 407 i Parisian balls, 
390 

Barton village and its inhabitants, a tale of the 
dead, 91 ; of the living, 14l ; of the dead, 
203 ; of the living, 327 ; of the dead, 371 ; 
of the living, 477 ; of the dead, 602 
Bashful man, 507 
Beauties, the Irish, 160 
Beauty and dress, remarks on, 216 
Bells, my native, 162 
Belzoni, death of, 335 

Besborough, character of the countess of, 363 
Bohemia, the black huntsman of, 560 
Bowdich, memoir of Mr., 278 
Braham, the singer, memoir of, 628 
Brasbriilge, Joseph, memoir of, 98 
Bullock's travels in Mexico, 344 
Bunn, Mrs., the actress, 207 
Burke compared with Dr. Johnson, 3 16 ; letter 
from the former to Barry the painter, 315 ; 
his pleasantry, 391 

Byron, lord, death of, 275, 442 ; Sir Walter 
Scott’s character of him, 331 ; his first love, 
643; his conversations, 578; recollections 
of hfe life, by Mr. Dallas, 651 

C. 

Calcutta, amusements of, 68 
Cambridge, grand concert at, 450 
Caramania, visit to the coast of, 5 77 
Casden, a village quack, 287 
Caucasian tribes described, 26 
Ch aracters, — of a female domestic of the old 
school, 1 ; of a hunter of popularity, 7 ; of 
the hero, &c. of St. Ronan's Well, 40 ; of 
a hypochondriac^ 104 ; the upstart of queen 
Elizabeth’s time, 164 ; an esquire of queen 
Anne's time, ibid; character and sentiments 
of a genuine Hibernian, 216 
Charge, the parting, 545 
Charles IL, a comedy, 839; a curious account 
of the death of that monarch, <698 
Chili, travels m, 358 
Clarke, life and remains ofJJe M 527 
Club of the village 169 
Coach, stage, miseries of one, 352 
Visit to, *M» 416 


Cock of the Walk, 995 $ 

Colbran, madame, thk Wife of Rotate!, M4 
224 

Coleraine, biographical sketch of lord, 499 
Colombia, travels In, 530; account of (he 
ladies, 615 , 

Comedies, new, 171, 339, 395 
Conohologist's companion, 440 
Conjuror, a puzzle for one, 586 
Contentment, blessings of, 431 
Contest, a poem, 271 
Cooke, William, characterized, 279 
Cooke's exhibition, 223 
Corbet, bishop, a wit and a poet, 652 
Country walks, 34>, 231 ; the country ©oft* 
trasted with the town, 588 ; country church- 
yards visited, 650 

Courtship, remarks on modern, 303, 425, 474, 
585 ; ancient courtship, 537 
Cowper the poet, private correspondence of, 
95 

Cromwell characterized, 624 
Cupid acquitted, 137 

Cups and saucers, or tea-drinking life in Lon- 
don, 20 

Curdistan, sultan of, 617 

D. 

Dancer's monitor, 445 
Daphne and Chlor, a pastoral, 155 
Davy, the composer, life of, 145 
Decameron, the Cambridge, 45, 62 
December, the first day of, 654 
Deformed Transformed, a drama, by lord 
Byron, 125 
Delight, spirit of, 422 
Denmark delineated, 1 1 
Dependence, proper, 587 
Derbyshire, vignettes of, 362 « 

Desert, journey through one in Egypt, 415 
Dickons, Mrs., the vocalist, 630 
Doctor, tricks of one, 16 
Douro, maid of the, 1 80 
Dragoon, the bold, 5 56 
Dramatic intelligence, 50, 114, 170, Ac. Sec 
Theatre x 

Dreams, remarks on, 446 

Dudley, sir Henry Bate, characterised, 278 

E. 

Education, a lady’s hints upon, 101 

Egypt, pasha of, 75 

Elizabeth, survey of the reign Of, 62 

EUen, verses to, 521 

Elora, wonders of, 263 

Emigrants, French, Sfi 

Engagements, matrimonial, 571 

England, New, description of towns iu, 1 60 

Englishman abroad, 647 

Ep^rams, 366 

Epitaphs, 650 

Error, a father’s, 465 

Esquimau* tribes, a omm <*f, 4*4 

Exhibitions, various, 222, 979 
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Sfcprasrion, naltatodll fataimals, 388 

1 
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Fancy, travels df/^&l 
Fanny, Miss, 343 
Faroes, new, 1 15, 339, 395, 4hl, 506, £o7 
Fashion, a Vision, 334 

Fashions and costumes of the ladies) 53? 1 16, 
172, 227, 283, 340, 396, 452, 508, 563, 
620 ; court fashions, 285 
Females, occupations and pursuits of, 516 
Fiord Histqrfea, 439 
Flower, decision of one, 642 
Foote, a memoir of Miss, 497 
Fordyce, accelerated marriage of Dr., 89 
Forget me not, a new-year's present, 544 
Frainpton, elegiac verses on Miss, i I 
France, a ride of H00 miles in, 181 
Freischutz, or the Seventh Bullet, 39 1 ; 
music, 508 

G. 

Gabriel, my Uncle, 670 
' Gandon, the architect, 350 
Gay, letters from, 165 
Genius, ode to, 77 
Genoa, picture of society in, 529 
Gentleman, the true, 608 
George III., supposed conversation of, 61 1 
Geofgia, marriages in, 27 ; dress of the people, 
ibid. 

Germany, tour in, 41 1 
Ghost, a ballad, 191 ; a ghost story, 269 
Goethe, auto-biography ofj 240 ; origin of his 
novel of Wither, 243 
Gondibert, a tale of the middle ages, 539 
Greece, present state of, 576 
Grief, paternal, 388 
Guicdoli, the countess, 581 

H. 

Hafed the Gheber, 670 
verses to, 80 

Hawkins, anecdotes collected by, 43 1 
Head, the mysterious, 636 
Hervey, letter from lady, 202 
Hide and Seek, an opera, 561 * 

Highland climate, delights of, 417 
Hindoitan, toyr in, 66; a Hindoo festival de- 
scribed, 176 £ the Hindoo Bride, a poem, 
364 

History, a lecture on natural, 87 ; notices in 
that science, 482; natural history of the 
Bible, 538 

Holberg, literary character of the baron, 1 1 
Horse-race, Canadian, 464 
Housekeeper's Ledger, 659 ; housekeepers in 
great houses, 662 
Human species, varieties of, 612 
Renter's scheme of American civilisation, 238 
Hypochondriac, character of one, 104 


r. 

Ineledofl, the singer, last public appearance of, 
563 ; a sketch of his life, 630 
India, sketches of, 68 
Indian lover's song, 32 
Intentions, best, 444 

Ireland, ancient police of, 42; superstitions of 
the people, 105; the Irish charactei in low 
life, 665 

Irving, Washington, new tales by, 481 
Italian, the young, 614 

Italy, manners and customs of, in the four- 
teenth century, 253 

J 

Jealousy exemplified, 5 1 2 
Jena, academic youth of, 4 1 2 
Joanna, queen of Naples, life of, 20.9 
its Jokes, &c. in verse, 76, 123, 574 
Jonathan in England, 507 
Joseph, a scriptural drama, 35 1 

K. 

Kenilworth, a tragic and melo-dromatic plav, 54 
Kirgeesc, a wandering tril>c, 267 
Kiss and the tear, 1.91. 

Knight, Richard Puyne, biographical sketch 
of, 349 

L. 

Ladies, the swinging, 554 
Lake, the frozen, 507 
Lament, the wanderer’s, 520 
Lavinin, a poem, 4 1 9 
Lee, Sophia, biographical sketch of, 277 
Letters, pleasure derivable from, 62, 4.91, 6 24 ; 
letters to and from the countess of Suffolk, 
1.99 ; Mrs. Lanfear’s letteis to young ladies, 
35 1 ; one* from the earl of Chesterfield, 389 ; 
a poetical one from Bloomfield to his wife, 
473 ; letter from Mary, the Scotish queen, 
499 ; one from Lapland, by Dr. Clarke, 528 
Likeness, a wish, 587 
Lion, the black-maned, 75 
Loffl, Capel, character of, 498 
Louis XVIII., life of, 495 
Louisa, verses to, 274 

Love, unchangeable, 105; hopeless love, 161; 
love and madness, 518; the humble lovci, 
519 ; love and the shadow, 643 
Lucy re-visited, 399 

M. 

Malvina to Oscar, 309 ; the reply, 426 
Mammoth, the American, 482 
Man, hardihood of in all climates, 236; a 
mimic of man, 483 ; man in the moon, 423 
Manners, fashionable, in London* 69 ; thoqghts 
upon manners and customs* 523 
March weather, 139 

Marriage, the prudent, 17S ; , nature and Effect 






